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as soon you’d route me to the Coast.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


SELECTING the ten plays best calculated to represent fairly 
the theatre season of 1927-28 developed at least one interesting 
fact. Six of the ten were still playing in mid-June and no one of 
Hs was popular because it was either a vulgar play or over- 

old. 

Of the four that had already called it a season, folded up their 
scenes and their scrapbooks and taken to what is still romantically 
referred to as the road, the same could be said. 

From which situation it is satisfying again to draw attention 
to the fact that the drama has successfully weathered another 
twelve-month without going nearer to the dogs than what might 
be called a safe barking distance. 

It is not contended that all ten of these plays are puritan pure 
in both speech and thought. I can count five of them in which 
words are used that still give the less calloused of us slightly 
unpleasant shocks when spoken, as we quaintly used to say, in 
the company of ladies and gentlemen. 

There are character probings and exposed souls in “Strange 
Interlude” that stir a kind of resentment which common sense has 
a difficult time crying down with some of us. But “Strange Inter- 
lude” remains the most significant drama, by an American author, 
produced within the memory of living men. 

You and I could go all our lives without knowing the intimate 
home thought of a burlesque queen and with nary a peek into her 
dressing room and still be content. But that fact does not be- 
little “Burlesque” as a human and holding comedy drama dealing 
with these curiously interesting commonplaces of stage life. 

“The Racket” is a rough melodrama about rough people, as 
grimy as the wainscoating of a fly-specked police station and as 
sordid as a night court. But it still faithfully represents a modern 
trend in melodrama, and truthfully, I believe, exposes a situation 
linking crime and politics in one American city that reflects to 
some degree similar situations in a half dozen other American 
cities that the American citizenry should know about and think 
about. 

No, the contention is not that the theatre has swung back to its 
older day when plays were pretty and pure and false. But that 
even in its newer day of freedom of speech and morals its most 
representative exhibits are intelligently and decently motivated. 

The fact is worth mentioning, too, that eight of the ten plays 
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are by native American authors and that all of these reflect some 
phase of the American scene. The ninth play is John Gals- 
worthy’s “Escape” and the tenth Sean O’Casey’s “The Plough 
and the Stars.” 

The O’Casey play is the only one in the list that was not a 
popular box office success. Not only does its strong racial ap- 
peal limit its public but it also met a divided public of its own. 

Irish Americans are growing increasingly resentful, they tell me, 
of seeing the Irish stage devoted exclusively to studies of tene- 
ment types in Dublin or the peasants of the countryside. “The 
Plough and the Stars” also has to do with the Easter riots of 
1916 and therefore naturally arouses the opposition of those who 
feel that it casts the burden of its sympathies either too much for 
or too much against the protesting republicans. 

I have included the play in this book because when I came to 
it I liked it as a play better than any of the others remaining on 
my tentative list, because it is worthily representative of its type 
of character comedy and because I feel its author is entitled to 
such encouragement as he may gain from having his work recog- 
nized in the American theatre. 

The episodical “Escape” is typically Galsworthian in its faith- 
ful adherence to, and its many-sided discussion of definite human 
attributes and weaknesses. Herein but for the grace of God stand 
all of us faced with the problem of either aiding in the escape or 
the apprehension of a convicted prisoner. Sympathetically the 
prisoner carries all our hopes because we know him to have been 
scurvily treated by the fates. But to the people in the play he is 
no more than a man who has broken the law, been fairly tried in 
an English court, found guilty and sentenced to penal servitude. 
As a study in character reactions “Escape” offers provocative 
drama. 

There are, it will be noted, few light plays in this year’s list. 
Only a single comedy of the better class arose above a mean aver- 
age and only one farce of first quality appeared. The comedy is 
George Kaufman and Edna Ferber’s “The Royal Family.” The 
farce was George Cohan’s “Baby Cyclone,” which did not quite 
make the grade in the matter of importance. 

Philip Barry doubtless thinks of his “Paris Bound” as a com- 
edy, and there are by actual count probably more laughs in it 
than there are in the average comedy. But it is essentially dra- 
matic in seriousness of problem and theme. Mr. Barry has been 
bold enough to challenge those wives who theoretically extol mar- 
riage as a spiritual sacrament and yet are willing to wreck whole 
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families to revenge its statutory violation with or without extenu- 
ating circumstances. As a result he has given the tea sippers and 
the bridge table post mortem addicts a change of subject that, I 
can attest, frequently becomes excessively heated. 

“Coquette” is that most effective type of comedy drama that 
turns suddenly and quite unexpectedly into tragedy without un- 
duly depressing its audience. Sympathetically played, as it is by 
Helen Hayes, it offers the world the luxury of a good cry and 
stimulates its love of good drama contrived with a skillfulness 
that is as deliberate as it is masterly. 

George Kelly’s “Behold the Bridegroom” is, to some of us, an 
important contribution to the American drama. And yet there is 
proof that the greater public does not so regard it. To those who 
see in it an epitomizing of the devastation certain aspects of the 
new freedom have wrought with America’s young women it is 
thoughtful and moving drama. To those who accept it as no 
more than a romantic tale of a foolish heroine who died mysteri- 
ously of a love sickness, it is of no great importance. It happens 
that your editor is one of the first group. Hence “Behold the 
Bridegroom” as one of the ten. 

“Porgy” lifts the drama of native Negro life to the highest 
point it has yet attained, and is therefore a significant feature of 
the year’s work. Its telling performance by an all-Negro cast is 
probably also indicative of something or other, but means no more 
to this correspondent than that the Negro, like any other human 
with an exhibitionist urge, if given something to do that he can do 
and understand, is fully capable of acquitting himself with credit 
to his race. 

The season as a whole will probably be longest remembered as 
that in which “Strange Interlude’ was the Pulitzer prize winner, 
and introduced the first of a series of Eugene O’Neill dramas un- 
like any that previously had been written by an American play- 
wright. This play carries Mr. O’Neill into the third phase of his 
development as a creative dramatist and establishes him even 
more firmly at home and over seas as the first of American play- 
wrights. 

The current, ar ninth, volume of “The Best Plays” includes the 
familiar features of the series—a comprehensive review of the the- 
atre in various western producing centers and a complete record 
of the season in New York. I trust it will be found a worthy 
addition to those that have gone before. ate? 


Forest Hills, L. I., June 15, 1928. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1927-28 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THE theatre season of 1927-28 will probably be remembered 
in New York, should occasion arise to remember it, as one that 
started promisingly and faded hopelessly. You can count its out- 
standing successes on the fingers of two hands. It would require 
the seeds of a watermelon to tally its failures. 

And still any season that can produce a “Strange Interlude,” 
a “Royal Family,” a “Coquette” and a “Porgy” cannot be said 
to be completely lacking in distinction. 

In many years of playgoing I have never known a season to 
break so completely shortly after the holidays. Nor do I re- 
member any other season in which managers were forced to depend 
so desperately upon the revival of older successes and the all- 
starred circus affairs organized to prick the interests of bargain 
seekers and sentimentalists. 

There were practically half a hundred old plays revived and old, 
but recent, successes returned to the competition. None of these 
did well, except the revival of “Our Betters” with Ina Claire. 
This was practically a new play in that it was played originally 
but a few weeks while the great war was in progress and with- 
drawn quickly once the unpopularity of its subject was proved. 
This subject is that of the rapacity of the female American vul- 
garian when title-hunting abroad. We were race conscious in 
1917 and even an amusing satire did not sit well. 

Once during the season there was an echo of our older censor 
agitations that promised some excitement. You may recall that 
a year ago our District Attorney, having been steamed into activ- 
ity by this and that agency of protective reform, closed three plays 
of questionable morals, forced the withdrawal from the stage of 
one of them and sent the producers and chief actors of the other 
two to the workhouse. 

As a result of that agitation, and following an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the part of producers and playwrights to establish a 
protective censorship of their own, a bill was slipped through the 
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legislature known as the Wales padlock law. ‘This gives the 
designated authorities power not only to arrest and bring to trial 
the producers and performers engaged in the presentation of a 
questionable play, but also, upon conviction, to padlock the 
theatre in which the play is given for a year. 

The first play to attract the District Attorney this season was 
one called ‘“Maya,’’ a story of scarlet sisters operating close to the 
docks of Marseilles. Complaint being made that ‘“Maya” “‘tended 
to corrupt the morals of youth,” the District Attorney sent an 
assistant to see it. The assistant reported against it and it was 
ordered closed. Rather than stand the risk of having the theatre 
padlocked for a year the producers did not even appeal the case. 

Complaint was also lodged against “Strange Interlude” and 
“Volpone,” both Theatre Guild productions. But the District 
Attorney, after investigation, wisely refused to take any action 
against these plays and intimated that he did not intend that 
cranks or other social reform extremists should be permitted to 
belittle the law by overworking it. 

Picking up the record where we left it in the previous volume 
of this series we find there were only a couple of summer strag- 
glers the latter half of June, 1927. One was something colored 
called ““Bottomland,”’ which played the Princess for three weeks, 
and the other a “Bare Facts of 1927” revue which the indefati- 
gable and not easily discouraged Kathleen Kirkwood, lessee of the 
Triangle Theatre in Greenwich Village, insists on doing each year. 

Taking one July with another, that of 1927 was fairly active. 
The Messrs. Shubert could no longer restrain their producing 
urge and so came in with “Padlocks of 1927” the day after the 
country celebrated its independence by going swimming and auto- 
mobiling. This revue brought Texas Guinan, the little girl with 
the great big hands, back to the stage after she had made several 
night clubs famous. Miss Guinan rode a horse, sang songs and 
jollied the audiences for nigh onto one hundred performances 
and then went back to her night clubs. She made the horse 
nervous, but the audiences soon got used to her. 

Nothing very good followed for several weeks. A Miller and 
Lyles colored revue called ‘‘“Rang Tang” played thirteen weeks 
at the Royale, and another at Daly’s called “Africana” continued 
for seven weeks. “The Manhatters,’’ semi-amateur and demi- 
clever, started in Greenwich Village and was moved uptown later 
for a run of ten or eleven weeks. 

August’s record did not amount to much, either. Eleven hope- 
ful entertainments began the season that month, mostly the last 
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two weeks. The best of them, as is frequently the case, was Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s annual “Follies,” with Eddie Cantor giving the major 
portion of the show. Four months later Mr. Cantor discovered 
that he was working much too hard and collapsed. Mr. Ziegfeld 
intimated that the collapse was at least partly commercial and due 
to Eddie’s belief that, giving most of the show, he should also get 
most of the money. Charges were filed and suits threatened. 
Finally Mr. Cantor went to bed and the ‘‘Follies” with him. 
Equity investigated, there was a settlement in favor of Mr. Zieg- 
feld and then the comedian and the manager made it up. 

A second summer revue was called “Allez-oop” and boasted a 
J. P. McEvoy base. There was an almost good melodrama called 
“Tenth Avenue” which started the fifteenth and ran for eleven 
weeks, coming to New York heavy with Chicago praise. 

It was in August that Rosalie Stewart, for long the director of 
the George Kelly productions, thought she, too, would take a hand 
at producing a revue. She evolved one called “A la Carte.” The 
Broadway smarties did not think much of it, which cost Miss 
Stewart considerable worry and a bankful of pennies. 

By September the time was ripe for a hit and Arthur Hopkins 
furnished it with “Burlesque” the very first day of the month. 
This rowdy and human melodrama of the burlesque theatres, 
vividly enlivened by the performances of Barbara Stanwyck and 
Hal Skelly, ran the season through. It was never as big a suc- 
cess as “Broadway,” the pacemaker of the year before, but it is, 
at this June writing, still popular and profitable. 

The first musical comedy success, developing riotous tendencies, 
followed a week later when an impressively youthful affair called 
“Good News” danced into 46th Street. It was still dancing al- 
most as riotously as this volume was headed for the printer’s. 

A loyal Dickensian, Frank Reilly by name, staged a rich and 
handsome version of ‘Pickwick’? at the Empire on the 5th. At 
the end of a slightly forced run of nine weeks Mr. Reilly still had 
his handsome production and his faith in the immortal novelist. 
But that was about all. 

The Shuberts brought in their patriotic operetta built around 
the Barbara Frietchie legend and called ““My Maryland” on the 
12th. It was a bigger hit out where America begins than it was 
in New York, but it managed to stay the season through. 

Hits were frequent the last two weeks of September. Bayard 
Veiller’s “The Trial of Mary Dugan” was the greatest of them, 
and is still running. Another was Lothar’s audacious comedy, 
“The Command to Love,” a third the Ed Wynn show “Manhat- 
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tan Mary,” a fourth George Cohan’s musical comedy “The Merry 
Malones,” and a fifth marked the return of the popular Gleason 
family to recite the small time adventures of “The Shannons of 
Broadway.” 

A tough, rough drama of the cheaper lodging houses called 
“Women Go On Forever” made a fight for recognition but could 
win over only the freer spirits, and John Golden barely missed a 
success with “Four Walls,” in which the Yiddish actor, Muni 
Weisenfrend, scored a personal success. 

This was the month Robert Milton flirted with a potential sen- 
sation. He thought a melodrama whittled from the Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams’ book, ‘“‘Revelry,” and supposed to reveal scandals of 
the Harding administration, would create a furore. But it didn’t. 
The excitement created was slight and the play closed in six 
weeks. 

Another disappointment to its promoters was Somerset Maug- 
ham’s ‘The Letter,”’ a close-knit murder drama with Katherine 
Cornell as the heroine. A fine performance but a drama of nega- 
tive appeal. It was through as soon as the considerable Cornell 
public had been exhausted. 

There had been thirty new plays and two important revivals in 
September. October, catching the season in its healthiest and 
most exciting stride, produced thirty-four plays that were new 
and three that were considered worth trying again. Thirty-seven 
major productions in a single month is a record of some kind or 
other. At least the figures have never previously been duplicated 
hereabouts. 

Nothing startling came with the thirty-four new plays, unless 
we accept Dorothy and DuBose Heyward’s picturesque colored 
drama “Porgy,” with which the Theatre Guild began its season’s 
work. This proved a venture in which the playgoers’ interest 
builded consistently through the season. 

Walter Hampden began with a revival of Ibsen’s ‘““An Enemy 
of the People,” which he played for 127 performances. Arthur 
Hopkins suffered a failure with “The House of Women,” drama- 
tized from a popular Louis Bromfeld novel, and David Belasco 
went down by the pocketbook with a boldly psycho-analytical 
study written by William Hurlbut and called “Hidden.” In this 
Beth Merrill played a sadly repressed spinster who finally stole 
her sister’s husband. 

Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis, starting bravely as a repertoire 
company at the Garrick, revived “The Taming of the Shrew” in 
modern clothes and built up so amusing a farce with it that they 
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played on happily for twenty-three weeks. The other Hopkins, 
Charles, produced an A. A. Milne fantasy, “The Ivory Door,”’ at 
his funny little theatre in 49th Street and, with the encouragement 
of the minor brokers, it ran through the season. 

There was one fairly ordinary melodrama, “Interference,” saved 
by an extraordinary cast, and a popular Galsworthy drama, “Es- 
cape,” which Leslie Howard carried through till spring. There 
was a nice, human little comedy about golf for golfers called “The 
Nineteenth Hole,” written by Frank Craven, and one musical 
comedy that made a run of it, “The Five O’Clock Girl.” It was 
in October, too, that the first of the weird dramas started. This 
was “Dracula,” the vampire piece, and it lasted all winter. It 
was in October, too, that Eva Le Gallienne called in the Civic 
Repertory company and began her season with a creditable re- 
vival of Heijerman’s ““The Good Hope.” 

Max Reinhardt did a lot for the November record. He had 
scored, as you remember, an impressive success in 1924 with “The 
Miracle.” Now he came with a shipload of actors and tons of 
scenery direct from four or five of the principal German theatres. 
From the billing you gained the impression that whenever Mr. 
Reinhardt leaves Germany and takes his actors with him the the- 
atre either goes completely into mourning or dolefully pegs along 
pending his return. 

Whatever it did to Germany, the Reinhardt invasion of America 
on this occasion was impressively complete. He again took over 
the Century Theatre, refitted it back of the curtain with his pat- 
ented circular platform stage and produced the German version 
of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” More gorgeously 
novel pictures and more funny sounds came out of this revival 
than had ever before been seen and heard in a Shakespearean re- 
vival in America and we were all wonderfully stirred. The scenes 
were Reinhardt’s but the sounds were German. 

The German stage master triumphed twice after that opening, 
once with “Everyman,” the gifted Alexander Moissi playing the 
title rdle, and a second time with “Danton,” with Paul Hartman 
in the name part. Then he moved down to the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre and staged a series of plays in the more intimate manner 
of the continental drama, permitting his actors to score, particu- 
larly with the German and German-American publics. 

It was in November that Helen Hayes clinched the hold upon 
stardom that she had gained the year before with “What Every 
Woman Knows.” She appeared in a new drama of the south 
called “Coquette.” George Abbott wrote it, as more fully ap- 
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pears in other pages of this volume, from a story outlined by 
Ann Bridgers. ‘Coquette’ ran the season through and was 
scheduled to continue right through the summer. 

Arthur Hammerstein managed to complete the music temple 
he has built in memory of his father by the last of the month, 
and dedicated it with a production of “Golden Dawn,” an 
operetta that missed wide popularity but ran nicely until spring. 
There were two other lighter weight musical pieces of the jazz 
school that were extremely popular, “A Connecticut Yankee” and 
one called “‘“Funny Face” with the Astaires. “Take the Air,” pro- 
duced by Gene Buck, bringing a popular comedian named Will 
Mahoney over from vaudeville, also got better than two hundred 
performances. 

The Irish Players came again with two Sean O’Casey plays, 
“The Plough and the Stars” and “Juno and the Paycock.” Their 
artistic success was pronounced but the financial support vouch- 
safed them was nothing we can brag about. 

Philip Barry suffered a failure that hurt both him and his de- 
fenders, a Biblical drama named “John,” after the Baptist whom 
it concerned. A fine, honest work none too wisely cast. A bit 
of pearl-casting, as Ashton Stevens would say, before Broadway. 

The Theatre Guild’s acting company, headed by the increas- 
ingly popular Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, came home in 
November and brought its revival of Shaw’s “The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma,” setting the subscribers all a-titter. Billie Burke emerged 
from a periodic retirement to decorate a slight but amusing piece 
called “The Marquise” and a new playwright, Bartlett Cormack, 
came down from Chicago to score immediately with a cuss-and- 
crook melodrama about Chicago called “The Racket.” 

Around holiday time it seemed as though the producers of the 
town had gone slightly mad. New plays were coming in at the 
rate of six, eight and ten a week and going out almost as fast. 
During December there were, counting four revivals of impor- 
tance, thirty-six attractions added to the one hundred and ten 
already produced since the opening of the season in August. And 
that was so much more than enough to satisfy everybody that the 
season practically began to curl up right there. 

Interesting things happened in this December rush, however. 
For one thing three of what we are pleased to classify as the best 
plays of the season, and to include in this deathless volume, were 
produced that month—the George Kaufman-Edna Ferber “Royal 
Family,” George Kelly’s “Behold the Bridegroom” and Philip 
Barry’s “Paris Bound.” 
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“The Royal Family” had been touted from afar, but “Paris 
Bound” was a pleasant surprise, especially to young Barry, after 
the failure of his “John.” “Behold the Bridegroom” divided the 
Kelly camp into two factions, one for and the other against the 
play. But it never went so very well with that portion of the gen- 
eral public that prefers to keep its caviare in Russia. 

Christmas week there were seventeen new plays introduced to 
New York, eleven of them being offered Monday night. Which 
also is a record of sorts. One of the seventeen was the enor- 
mously successful ‘Show Boat.’ 

Comparatively few of these plays lived to anything resembling 
their expectancy. One of the exceptions was another play about 
the theatre folk themselves, a vivid little piece called “Excess 
Baggage,” written by John McGowan of the varieties and having 
to do with the adventures of the small timers in vaudeville. This 
one played the season out. 

January tried to keep up the December record, but could do no 
better than twenty-seven new plays and five revivals. In this 
group I find but two hits of major proportions. One was the 
Pulitzer prize selection, Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude,” and 
the other a third Ziegfeld production, “Rosalie,” with Marilyn 
Miller starred and Jack Donohue featured. 

The Theatre Guild did fairly well with another O’Neill opus, 
“Marco’s Millions,” which was revealed on the 9th. Robert Sher- 
wood’s “The Queen’s Husband,” which everybody was hoping and 
rather expecting would duplicate the success of ““The Road to 
Rome,” did no better than fairly well and there were many ex- 
pensive failures. Two seemed to me to be unfortunate. While 
“The Patriot,” Alfred Neumann’s vivid picture of the crash of 
Paul I of Russia, lacked popular appeal it was handsomely pro- 
duced, splendidly acted and of a steadily mounting dramatic in- 
terest. It lasted but two weeks. And I thought Vincent Law- 
rence’s “A Distant Drum” a much better drama than the buying 
public thought it. Eleven performances and it, too, was gone. 

Beatrice Lillie’s personal popularity stretched out the run of 
“She’s My Baby” past nine weeks, and ‘A Free Soul” stayed on 
for a hundred performances when William A. Brady injected him- 
self into the cast to play a slightly alcoholic lawyer. 

It was in January that George Arliss played his long-promised 
Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice.” His critics were respect- 
fully polite, his friends a little disappointed, his business fair. 
And yet so genuinely fond of him is this fine actor’s public that 
his road success seems assured. 
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The weakening quality of the new plays forced another five re- 
vivals in February, several of them played as return engagements. 
Joe Cook, the vaudeville comedian who has been definitely headed 
for stardom since first he left the short turns and encores enter- 
tainment and took up with Mr. Carroll’s “Vanities,” came to town 
the 9th with a piece called “Rain or Shine.” It proved jazzy, 
noisy and common, but Joseph made it one of the most desired 
of the season’s fun shows and can evidently continue with it an- 
other season at the same stand if he elects to do so. 

Another mystery, “The Silent House,” sent forth the shivering 
word that here was one that positively guaranteed a spinal mas- 
sage, and played on prosperously for the next six months. George 
Cohan produced a comedy with characteristic touches called 
‘Whispering Friends” which fell a trifle short of being the big 
success he had hoped and predicted for it. 

The most successful of the revivals was that of “Our Betters,” 
the Somerset Maugham exposé of American title hunters in Lon- 
don which was a failure here during the war. For the revival Ina 
Claire took over the rdle of the loose-moraled and scheming fas- 
cinator, Lady Grayson, and her personal success, coupled with 
that of Constance Collier, playing a caricatured American dow- 
ager, carried the play for sixteen prosperous weeks. It was in 
February that “Maya” was produced and closed by the district 
attorney, threatening another censor war that never quite came 
to a head. 

At the end of the month David Belasco, who had been unduly 
quiescent for some weeks, stepped forth with a comedy written 
by Edward Childs Carpenter and called ‘“The Bachelor Father.” 
Being light and gay, touched with a slight boldness in speech and 
situation, and having June Walker to play its heroine, the comedy 
was a popular leader from its first performance. 

Laurette Taylor came back to the theatre the first week in 
March. She had been on a quiet search for plays and had found 
one that she thought would do in a piece called “The Furies,”’ 
written by Zoe Akins. Rather a fantastic melodrama, this one, 
and a little difficult for the crowd to accept. Miss Taylor’s per- 
sonal popularity helped greatly in carrying it for six weeks. 

Mr. Ziegfeld again came dashing to the rescue of an already 
fading season with the musicalized version of “Three Musketeers.” 
This, too, is set to continue through the summer and possibly 
next season, thanks partly to the personal success Dennis King 
has scored as D’Artagnan. 

Walter Hampden made a production of “King Henry V” at his 
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home theatre and rallied the Shakespeareans with moderate suc- 
cess and the Mrs. Fiske-Otis Skinner-Henrietta Crosman revival 
of “The Merry Wives of Windsor” had three fair weeks at the 
Knickerbocker. The Sydney-Ellis players added an interesting 
bit in the production of Bruno Frank’s “Twelve Thousand.” 

That the play list was fading, however, is proved by the fact 
that seven of the scanty twenty-one March shows were revivals 
of the classics or older successes. 

The season, by April, had gone to pieces. The rush of new 
plays the early months had apparently not only exhausted the 
supply but had drawn so heavily upon the resources of the man- 
agers that they were forced in the cause of economy to fill in the 
open theatre spaces with more revivals and cheaply backed experi- 
ments. 

The Guild brought forward a rowdy old Ben Jonson piece, 
“Volpone,” as its spring production and that was interesting. 
George Tyler brought in his starred revivals of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer” and “Diplomacy.” The first was stupid entertainment 
and not well supported, but the second went much better and con- 
tinued on for several weeks. 

An incident of the month was a comedy of old Bowery days 
called ‘‘Diamond Lil.” Mae West, the “Sex” lady of other years, 
was star and part author, and so amusing did that portion of 
society that takes its thrills vicariously find the old wasp-waist- 
and-bustle period drama that it made a fad of being seen in at- 
tendance. Billie Burke also came in from Hastings-on-Hudson 
to play the heroine of a comedy called “The Happy Husband” at 
the Empire. 

At the end of April the first of the music shows intended for 
the summer trade were produced. Lew Fields, of Weberfields 
memories, having taken a lease on the Mansfield Theatre, offered 
there a kind of successor to “Hit the Deck” called “Present Arms,” 
which pleased the crowds, and Aarons and Freedley brought in 
one called “Here’s Howe” that had some, but not enough, snap. 

Jane Cowl, having been touring since January, brought “The 
Road to Rome” back for additional weeks at the Playhouse. The 
Actor-Managers, organized by those who had had a hand in build- 
ing up the Neighborhood playhouse productions, produced their 
annual “Grand Street Follies,” spotted again with clever imita- 
tions and burlesques of the Broadway season, and the Guild’s 
“Porgy,” after several weeks in Boston, came back to continue at 
the Republic. 

The Players’ club revival of “The Beaux’ Stratagem” at Hamp- 
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den’s was the real event of the spring. For once there was a real 
interest in this annual club celebration, an interest inspired this 
time by the novelty of the revival and sustained by the quality 
of the entertainment. The cast was of a familiar brilliance and, 
being wisely chosen, seemed of something more than customary 
competence. It included Lyn Harding, Fay Bainter, Helen Men- 
ken, Raymond Hitchcock, James T. Powers, Henrietta Crosman, 
Wilfred Seagram, Dorothy Stickney, O. P. Heggie, William Court- 
leigh and other notables of the stage. 

So another theatre season is brought arbitrarily to a June 15 
close. It was nothing much to brag of, as seasons go, nor one of 
which we are exactly ashamed. As we say of the comedies that 
don’t quite come off, it was fairly stupid, but it had its points. 

Including the revivals, of which I count forty, there were two 
hundred and seventy productions made during the season. It may 
interest you to know that the statisticians also present figures to 
prove that of two hundred plays classed as new and, in a manner 
of speaking, original, one hundred and thirty-six were failures, and 
only twenty-eight acknowledged box office successes. 

This leaves thirty odd to be admitted as moderately successful, 
and brings the season’s average to what it usually offers—three 
failures for each success. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By Vircinta DALE 
Dramatic Critic, Chicago Journal 


THE federal census bureau certifies Chicago’s population at 
more than 3,100,000 at the middle of this year of grace 1928 and 
thus bulwarks what is known as civic pride and stimulates enthu- 
siasm for the ornamental features of metropolitan life. The urge 
of beauty and business has set going a movement for a second 
world’s fair, in 1933, on a necklace of shining islets off our curv- 
ing south shore. 

As the capital of the prairies, the dominant port at the head- 
waters of the St. Lawrence drainage system, the first railroad 
town, and the leading center of postal and commercial aviation 
in the western world, this considerable settlement, lifting its 
towers over what was, a century ago, the hunting ground of the 
bronze Potawatamies, adds nearly 100,000 to its population every 
twelve months at the expense of the cornlands and the villages 
near and far. In industry and commerce, in banking and butcher- 
ing, in the building of museums, aquariums, zoos, race tracks, 
golf clubs, motor speedways, dance halls, parks and playgrounds, 
opera houses, de luxe hotels and whatever goes into the making 
of a seat of trade and culture, this city, backed by a great cluster 
of satellite towns, advances at a dizzy pace and envisions a daz- 
zling future. 

But where does the theatre come in? Less than a hundred 
plays, of both the tuneless and the lyric varieties, serve this capi- 
tal’s demands in a season. From Labor Day to Labor Day, Chi- 
cago, with all its vast population and its measureless wealth, and 
with the millions of people and billions of riches of the spreading 
American interior to draw upon, requires only a few more shows 
than are needed to fill the theatres of New York City on any 
night in the season. 

So, it falls to the Island of Manhattan to lead in the provision 
of theatrical entertainment, while all the rest of the land within 
safe traveling distance of the premier seaport remains dependent 
upon it for such blessings as many be discovered with a ticket of 
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admission. For a generation now other cities have talked of free- 
ing themselves from the Knickerbocker dictatorship, and there’s 
scarcely a town between Skowhegan and San Diego which has not 
had the daring to call itself a producing center, whatever that is. 
This tendency to rebellion has gone little farther than to propa- 
gate a lush crop of so-called Little theatres, soi disant keepers of 
the theatrical palladium. These do not go far, for the great ma- 
jority of them are afflicted with an obsession for little plays, with 
inept direction, with intolerable acting. They rise, flourish a short 
time, then go into a slow decline. The necrology of Little the- 
atres in America would overflow this volume; their tombstones 
dot the land. But like mushrooms which spring from decay, new 
Little theatres sprout from the bones of the old, and the eternal 
amateur finds a platform on which to hold his distorting mirror 
up to nature. 

The irking domination of New York has led Chicago time and 
again to rattle its chains. All the actors of its Little theatres, 
living and dead, would require an hour to pass a given point, 
marching four abreast. But out of the puny playhouse has 
grown a movement which steadily gathers force, and out of many 
failures has come a close approach to success, and Chicago begins 
firmly to establish, in at least one temple, a stage sufficient unto 
itself. More of this anon. 

The numerous and various independent enterprises in the com- 
mercial theatre in Chicago are mostly history. This manager or 
that one, a self-appointed St. George bent upon destroying the 
dragon of Manhattan, has broken his sword upon its impenetrable 
hide, and if he has remained in the show business, so-called, he 
is now paying commissions to the New York booking offices. 

Meanwhile the number even of Chicago’s standard playhouses 
decreases. Since the newest of the theatres in the central or loop 
district was set upon its foundation three others have abandoned 
the drama and musical comedy for the seductive silence of the 
acquisitive films, even though their darting and dancing snapshots 
do not always find many eyes to feed upon them 

Though the number of theatres in Chicago devoted to the fine 
frenzies of the horizontal stage are scarcely five per cent. of the 
number allotted to the narrative pictures of the vertical screen, 
they have been unable in the season now closing to find a suffi- 
cient supply of shows to keep their lights burning. Most of them 
are closed at the end of June; many suffered costly periods of 
darkness at midseason. 

So, the ills that afflict the theatre in Chicago are not all due to 
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lack of interest and dull inattention on the part of the public, 
nor to the competition of the cinema, nor the rivalry of the opera, 
nor of the recitalists, nor of vaudeville. They are due, rather, 
to the failure of New York to justify its domination of the the- 
atrical field. The fountain runs dry, whereas it should have a 
copious flow which would keep filled the basins around which 
gather the thirsty natives from Boston to San Francisco. New 
York is so preoccupied with keeping its own countless playhouses 
open that even by dint of great industry it cannot meet the de- 
mands made upon it by other cities. 

Where producers of plays are huddled together they are inclined 
to follow closely in each other’s footsteps and to produce plays 
and musical shows of such similarity of theme and incident that, 
in imitation of one another, they soon glut interest and ascribe 
declining patronage on the road to lack of appreciation of their 
efforts. Thus some plays which have proven highly profitable in 
the metropolis fail to thrive when they go roving. Some of New 
York’s pet shows have found only a flash of favor in Chicago. 
It is an old story, this, of the darling of one town being scorned 
by another. This is less a matter of difference of taste than of 
faults of distribution. The recent Chicago season began on a note 
of crime melodrama and held this note too long, and though an 
occasional play of the gunmen or the light 0’ loves was embraced 
by the public, desire was soon jaded and other plays of this ilk, 
not much worse than those which succeeded, died in their tracks. 
The mystery plays, the shriekers and shockers, the night-club 
gimcracks and the trap-door and coffin dramas were fed to play- 
goers until they were weary of all but the best of them. A quail 
a day for thirty days will drive any man to fasting. 

Perhaps not more than two worthy plays outside the shocker 
class fared badly in Chicago during the season. Inexplicably, 
“Saturday’s Children” failed to win the general attention of the 
public. The failure of Patrick Kearney’s photographic and phono- 
graphic tragi-comedy, ‘““A Man’s Man,” the best play of the year 
on the score of truthful writing, was not difficult to understand, 
for its appeal was directed here at the very class whose lives it 
depicted and who go to the theatre not to gaze upon their own 
folly and misery, but to hear themselves extolled and to learn that 
life is full of sweetness and light. 

The dozen or so plays which had no complaint to make of the 
Chicago seasons were about one-fifth of the total number. Al- 
most without exception these dozen or so were the plays which 
should have succeeded. The perfect acting of Ethel Barrymore 
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in Somerset Maugham’s “The Constant Wife,” in which she gave 
more to the dramatist than he to her, could not have failed to 
draw the town. Jeanne Eagels, demonstrating unsuspected quali- 
ties as a comediénne in “Her Cardboard Lover,” scarcely could 
have been punished with neglect. Laura Hope Crews, acting with 
uncompromising truth in Sidney Howard’s “The Silver Cord,” 
was her own best advertisement. The Theatre Guild of New 
York, reviving Shaw’s “Pygmalion” and submitting for the first 
time here that author’s “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Molnar’s “The 
Guardsman” and Behrman’s “The Second Man,” gave perform- 
ances so sharply marked by individual excellence and by perfec- 
tion of ensemble that the abstention of the public would have 
been both inexplicable and unforgivable. “Broadway,” with its 
amusing high-lighting of a night-club hoofer and its gusts of 
melodramatic excitement, was assured the prosperity it enjoyed. 
“Lulu Belle” rode into favor because of the popularity of Lenore 
Ulric and David Belasco’s daring obeisance to the dusky god of 
jazz. The lamented Holbrook Blinn built his protracted engage- 
ment in “The Play’s the Thing” on his sheer ability always to be 
interesting. Perhaps it was through its restrained daring, rather 
than through its measure of fun, that “The Road to Rome,” lag- 
ging at first, found its way into the best seller class for Grace 
George. The Irish Players readily recaptured the public with 
“The Plough and the Stars.” 

Other new plays which worthily established themselves in the 
standard theatres were Patrick Kearney’s footlighting of Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s prolix novel, “An American Tragedy”; “Excess 
Baggage,” with its racy argot of the vaudeville set; “The Nine- 
teenth Hole,” written and acted by the competent Frank Craven; 
George M. Cohan’s diverting farce, “The Baby Cyclone,” with 
Grant Mitchell starring and proving again that he knows what a 
serious business the acting of farce always must be; and Ring 
Lardner’s “Elmer the Great,” in which Walter Huston, arriving 
at the season’s end to bridge the summer, evinces a talent for 
comedy which discounts even his fine flair for the serious drama. 

Lardner has built his play on the stories of the bush league 
baseball player which he wrote several years ago. On the stage 
that egomaniac comes fully to life. He is a butt of ridicule and 
a laughing stock but he ploughs along, an irrepressible boob, 
until at last trouble of his own making overtakes him and un- 
covers his human side, yet leaves him at the finish the bounder 
and the fool into which nature fashioned him. The play has 
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mechanical flaws, but it is so accurate a picture of a curious char- 
acter and so alive with amusing speech that its success anywhere 
at any time is assured. 

Revivals played an important part in the season. The Theatre 
Guild’s restoration of “Pygmalion” was followed by the arrival 
of Mrs. Fiske, Otis Skinner and Henrietta Crosman in Shake- 
speare’s “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and Shakespeare was 
further served by Fritz Leiber, who came with an extensive reper- 
tory. George C. Tyler’s all-star restorations of “She Stoops to 
Conquer” and “Diplomacy” were extraordinarily popular, the 
Goldsmith comedy capturing the season’s record for receipts. 
Tyler revived Tarkington and Wilson’s “The Man from Home” 
under the new title of “Hoosiers Abroad” but it soon failed. 
“Rain,” “Kongo” and “A Good Bad Woman” were restaged for 
bargain uses at a cut-rate theatre, and the first two served their 
purpose while the third quickly and deservedly succumbed. Mrs. 
Samuel Insull, in a second attempt to establish a repertory the- 
atre, revived A. A. Milne’s “Mr. Pim Passes By” with fair re- 
sults, but made an unwise choice with Shaw’s “Heartbreak House” 
and abandoned the venture while Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disciple” 
was in rehearsal. 

Other essays in production in Chicago revealed a play by Edwin 
Stanley and Hugh Ford, titled “It Makes a Difference.” It soon 
expired. Kenyon Nicholson and John Golden had a good idea 
for their “Fly-by-Night,” a comedy of a wandering ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” company, but they failed to support the idea with a serv- 
iceable story and the play was soon withdrawn. A play by Jean 
Archibald, wearing the alluring label, “A Companionate Mar- 
riage,” was staged near the season’s end after having had a week 
of test performances at the hands of an Evanston stock company. 
It tells, in a somewhat random manner, the story of a liberated 
daughter who assumes all the responsibilities of matrimony with- 
out taking pains to go to the altar, but.the youth in the arrange- 
ment makes a good woman of her by tricking her into a legal 
ceremony. 

Other plays wholly new to the stage were entrusted to the ten- 
der mercies of other stock companies, the recrudescence of which 
has been a phenomenon of the season. The total abandonment of 
the popular price circuit houses in the outer belt and the long con- 
finement of neighborhood entertainment to the cinemas brought 
about a striking rebirth of interest in the stock company, and a 
half dozen of these industrious organizations sprang up in old out- 
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lying theatres and in converted film palaces, all of them staging 
royalty plays or works hitherto unacted, and some of them alter- 
nating drama and musical comedy. 

A superstock or repertory company, the one surviving major 
development of the Little theatre idea in Chicago, is now soundly 
established at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theater 
on the lake front. The Goodman has done admirable service and 
has won its way, step by step, into the confidence and esteem of 
Chicago playgoers. Its aim is gradual growth rather than quick 
arrival, with the attendant danger of a hurtful decline. To say 
that it plans to occupy in Chicago the position held by the The- 
atre Guild in New York is not to say it is imitative; it is indeed 
a pioneering institution. It offered an even dozen plays this last 
season, including three, Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘“‘Fashion,” Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and the younger Dumas’ “The 
Tower of Nesle,” which, in the rotation of the repertory system, 
were carried over from the previous season. The company pro- 
duced with much credit Sean O’Casey’s “‘Juno and the Paycock,” 
revived. “She Stoops to Conquer,” celebrated the Ibsen cen- 
tenary with capital restorations of “The Wild Duck” and “The 
Vikings of Helgeland,” adding interest to the latter by commit- 
ting the lighting to Thomas Wilfred and his Clavilux, or color 
organ; gave L. W. Vedrenne’s “Outbreak” its first test on any 
stage, with indifferent consequences; introduced Luigi Chiarelli’s 
“The Mask and the Face” to Chicago; produced “Mixed Dou- 
bles,” an inept and futile dramatization, by Louis E. Laflin, Jr., 
of Henry Kitchell Webster’s novel, ‘“Philopena”; presented the 
ancient Hindu drama, “The Little Clay Cart,” and created, en- 
tirely within its own precincts, a happy burlesque, ‘Camille in 
Roaring Camp,” arranged by Thomas Wood Stevens, the com- 
pany’s director, on Dumas’ famous play of the tubercular co- 
quette. “Camille” is given a Bret Harte atmosphere by setting 
it on a stage in a hall in a California mining camp before an audi- 
ence of Forty-niners. This burlesque was a thoroughly original 
conception and was brought off with great spirit. The company 
had previously proven in its revival of “Fashion” its flexible 
comedic skill. 

It was by chance rather than by design that the first Chicago 
performances of “Juno and the Paycock” were given by the resi- 
dent repertory company instead of by the peripatetic one known 
as the Irish Players, who, because the Goodman organization had 
anticipated them, deferred this piece until they had tried the 
temper of the public, heavily Milesian, with O’Casey’s “The 
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Plough and the Stars,” which, with the acting bestowed upon it, 
afforded the season one of its high lights. 

Theatrical fare available beside the sweet waters of Lake Michi- 
gan is usually almost equally divided between the drama and the 
song and dance diversions, but this last season the plays have 
outnumbered the musical shows more than two to one. The serial 
revues made their customary annual calls, the ‘“Chauve-Souris” 
revisited the midlands, a number of singing and dancing stars 
whose orbits lead them here every year or two found refuge 
within our walls for terms long or short, usually according to 
their merit, and Winthrop Ames sent his Gilbert and Sullivan 
Comic Opera company on its first visit to the Great Central Basin. 
The Ames company sang “The Mikado,” “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance” and “Tolanthe,” giving charming performances of the de- 
lectable works to gratifying patronage and loud praise, and re- 
vealed as its chief glory a chorus that was as intelligent as it was 
attractive. 

Of the other plays and musical shows a mere list of them would 
more than suffice. A considerable number of them paid dividends 
on their Chicago engagements. But neither these nor those which 
gave the season its greater interest left the stage of the midwestern 
metropolis in a healthier state than they found it, save in the case 
of the Goodman, whose third season was its best. 

A survey of the year produces the conviction that the New 
York producers in control of the show business must increase the 
number and improve the average quality of their divertimenti and 
devote at least as much attention to supplying with attractions the 
theatres of Chicago and other major cities “on the road” as they 
do, both as a matter of business and of personal vanity, to keep- 
ing their home playhouses filled. It is not possible, apparently, 
to make this city independent of New York. It has been a source 
of abundant revenue to the eastern producers of ability who have 
played the game; it should become more and more important in 
their reckoning. 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By GrEorGE C. WARREN 
Drama-Editor San Francisco Chronicle 


THE theatre season in San Francisco and the bay region, be- 
ginning June 1, 1927, and ending May 30, 1928, had few real 
premieres, three professional plays only having received their first 
performance, with half a dozen lesser “‘first times” among the 
amateur groups and the universities; these constituting the list. 

However, the year was important in the development of Pacific 
Coast production; the expansion of Henry Duffy’s stock-produc- 
tion houses, and two or three sensationally successful engagements 
in the local theatres. 

The building of the Belasco and Mayan theatres in Los An- 
geles, twin playhouses lying side by side on Hill Street, brought 
about the joining of hands and finances of Edward Belasco, 
brother of New York’s David, and Fred J. Butler, as a producing 
firm that is already cutting a wide path in Coast theatricals. 
They have made some interesting productions; have brought 
original casts, or nearly original—at least the principals—out 
from New York for such plays as “The Racket,” “The Command 
to Love,” “The Spider,” and “The Road to Rome,” for which 
Jane Cowl and Sir Guy Standing came West. These companies 
play both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

This firm produced Elmer Harris’ farce, “The Great Necker,” 
which had a thirteen weeks’ run in their home theatre, the Be- 
lasco, and four fair weeks in San Francisco. They were inter- 
ested, too, with Homer Curran in the production of John B. Col- 
ton’s “The Devil’s Plum Tree,” a free adaptation from a Hun- 
garian play that had to do with one of the saints of that nation. 
Ruth Chatterton was its star. It had its premiére in San Fran- 
cisco at the Curran Theater, but despite the strong personal fol- 
lowing of Miss Chatterton its run was limited to less than three 
weeks. 

Colton worked on the play while it was here, getting it in fair 
shape for the Los Angeles run of seven weeks. 
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A. H. Woods was originally interested in the venture, but he 
seemingly withdrew, although it is possible the piece will yet be 
seen in the East. As i in all of Colton’s work for the stage, it is 
bizarre in theme and treatment, having to do with a fleshly wan- 
ton married to a saint and loving a bandit, and her development 
into sainthood through suffering and seeing suffering. 

Lillian Albertson, another of the Coast producers, had a splen- 
didly successful season, her production of “The Desert Song” get- 
ting gross receipts not far below $1,000,000, and “‘Hit the Deck,” 
another of her ventures, totaling over half a million. Her dra- 
matic productions were less triumphant, a production of Mae 
West’s “Sex” lasting only a week in Los Angeles, and a good pres- 
entation of “Burlesque” holding for three weeks in San Francisco, 
the public here being unfamiliar with burlesque, as there is no 
circuit for these flashly musical things on the Coast. 

Sam Salvin has just come into the producing field, he having 
taken a lease on the Mayan Theater, Los Angeles, where he has 
put on “Good News” and is having a glorious beginning of his 
California career with that sure fire hit. 

Lou Wiswell, for so long chief lieutenant of Henry W. Savage, 
blossomed as a producer with two of his wife’s plays, she being 
Zelda Sears. One of these had Aimee Semple McPherson for its 
heroine, and is called “Undertow.” Miss Sears played the evan- 
gelist’s mother in the Los Angeles production, which had Elise 
Bartlett (Mrs. Joseph Schildkraut) for the heroine. Plans are on 
foot for Pauline Frederick to take up the latter rdle. 

The other Sears play is a farce called “The Scarlet Woman,” 
written for Miss Frederick and produced in San Francisco, where 
it had a satisfactory run. Its story is of a young woman who 
goes away from the small town where she had been a sort of slave 
to an eminent father. She remains in a great city a year, and as 
she is lonely there, adopts a baby at an orphanage. 

Her return with the child, the suspicions of the village ladies, 
and the search for a possible father for the infant, make up the 
body of the farce’s action. 

The other play produced here that may probably be seen in 
New York is “Madame Alias,” a crook comedy by Florence Hop- 
kins and Annette Westbay (Mrs. George Scarborough) produced 
at the Fulton Theater, Oakland, by George Ebey, for Marjorie 
Rambeau. The play has a rather ingenious plot; the efforts of 
detectives from various States to lure a beautiful crook into their 
territory in order to arrest her for crimes that are not extraditable. 

She poses as a woman of wealth, and the men and women try- 
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ing to trap her, are disguised as merchants, agents for big con- 
cerns, newspaper folk, waiters and hotel attendants. 

In one of the scenes this motley crowd sit at dinner with the 
lady as her guests; each hoping to put her behind bars, and she 
laughing at them for fools to think they are deceiving her. 

The Playmakers, body of Berkeley men and women interested 
in the theatre, gave four programs of one-act plays written by 
members of the organization, staged and acted by them. A num- 
ber of them were taken for publication by firms that print such 
things. 

The Duffy expansion goes on. At present this energetic and 
popular actor-producer has seven theatres in his chain, with two 
building for his use. His string includes the Alcazar and Presi- 
dent here; the El Capitan in Hollywood; the President, formerly 
Morosco’s, in Los Angeles, and one house each in Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, B. C. 

A large theatre, to be called the Duffwin, is nearly ready in 
Oakland, and another, also to be called the Duffwin—a combina- 
tion of Duffy and Winter, Dale Winter being Mrs. Duffy—is 
started around the corner from the El Capitan in Hollywood. 

The theatres in the Northwest are run as regular weekly-change 
stock houses, with a policy just now of guest stars, these including 
Berton Churchill, Leo Carillo, Sidney Toler, Marjorie Rambeau 
and Norman Hackett and Marion Lord. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles Duffy puts on the domestic 
comedies that have had runs in New York, and for nearly a year 
has pursued the plan of bringing the nucleus of the original cast 
to act in the plays on the Coast. He is able to give the actors 
from fifteen to thirty weeks through the various runs. 

Interesting to watch has been the development and success of 
the Players Guild during the season just closed. It is the inheritor 
of the old Players Club, and has had a continued existence of 
nearly twenty years, many of them struggling years played in any 
old place that offered, part of the time in a remodeled church, 
which burned down two years ago. 

At present the Guild is housed in a delightful small theatre in 
the Western Women’s Club House, a theatre seating 750, with a 
well-equipped stage and a comfortable auditorium. 

The season began with the Guild as a semi-professional organi- 
zation, playing three nights a week, and changing its bill every 
three weeks, but the demands of time for rehearsals and the pos- 
sibilities of performances every night, made it impossible for ama- 
teurs to remain, so the performances are almost wholly profes- 
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sional now, and continue through the week. There are something 
like 2,000 subscribers at present, but a well-planned drive is being 
made to increase this number, it is hoped, to 10,000. 

Of the thirteen productions made during the season just ended, 
the most successful were Sem Benelli’s “The Jest,” which ran be- 
yond its allotted time and was given extra performances; Franz 
Werfel’s “Goat Song”; Professor Paul Green’s Pulitzer prize play, 
“In Abraham’s Bosom,” and George Kelly’s Pulitzer winner, 
“Craig’s Wife.” 

The Playhouse Association in Berkeley, home of the University 
of California, did some fascinating things during the year. It is 
housed in a converted church. Sam J. Hume is the current presi- 
dent of the organization and Everett Glass its director. 

Revival of three plays of varying age attracted attention during 
the season of a dozen productions. They were “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” acted by a cast of men, as it was originally presented in 
one of the English universities; George Farquhar’s “The Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” recently done with an all-star cast in New York, and 
Steele Mackaye’s “Hazel Kirke,” which still has power to stir the 
emotions, although it seemed more outmoded than Farquhar’s 
Georgian comedy. 

André Ferrier’s French Theatre, La Gaite Frangaise, continues 
to draw good sized audiences. It has just closed its eighth season, 
the most important production of the year being an elaborate 
presentation of Paul Claudel’s “‘L’Annonce Faite a Marie.” The 
tiny theatre, which seats 225 people, is ideal for the more inti- 
mate French plays and is filled during the season, one week each 
month being devoted to playing. There is a large French popu- 
lation in San Francisco. 

One of the surprising engagements of the season was that of 
Nikita Balieff’s “Chauve-Souris,” which in three weeks played to 
more than $90,000, perhaps the largest receipts the Russians have 
ever had in that length of time. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Monroe LaTtHROoP 
Drama-Editor Los Angeles Express 


TO speak of the theatrical “season” in Southern California is 
a misnomer. The calendar has its seasons, but not the theatre. 
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Nature, with her cool nights the year around, is good to the cus- 
todians of the drama and the actors. 

The arbitrary line drawn through the year’s activities at June 
20, for pause to check up, is as good as any, although it finds 
more prosperous hits overlapping and more good plays and actors 
cruising into this haven from the idle waters of the East than in 
midwinter. 

But casting back from this mark one looks upon an eventful 
year, made so chiefly by the growth of the number of so-called 
legitimate theatres to sixteen in Los Angeles. A record of about 
125 presentations, good and otherwise, composes a chronicle of 
achievement not hitherto matched. 

After the primary importance of the scene that is connoted in 
these figures, come in importance for listing as the high lights: 

The eclipse of the movie in mass favor, in the very citadel of 
the cinema. 

The growth in the number of offerings in which most of the 
players stepped directly from metropolitan to local boards. 

The expansion of Henry Duffy as the predominant single influ- 
ence in the renaissance of the spoken drama. 

The gain in prestige by the Pasadena Community Players 
through a single brilliant achievement; the rise of Edward Everett 
Horton as actor-producer, and failure of Joseph Schildkraut and 
Fritz Feld in a similar joint effort. 

The expulsion of “The Captive,” and its legal bearing on the 
stage. 

Devotees of the older form of drama are in high fettle over the 
growing popularity of the stage as contrasted with an unprece- 
dented decline in interest in the movie. For the first time the 
picture houses complain directly of the harmful competition of 
the stage and accredit it with being the cause of admitted finan- 
cial injury. 

The movie is plainly at a crisis, with congealed forms and lack 
of the variety that constantly induces fresh interest in the stage. 
But nothing is of more potential importance both to stage and 
screen than the advent in the past season of the vocal picture. 
Some shrewd students of its possibilities who are quite free of 
the bias of rivalry foresee a powerful commercial foe of the stage 
in the new medium. Complete reproductions of musical come- 
she for example, with original casts, are visioned for the near 

uture. 

Henry Duffy, with two houses in Los Angeles and another soon 
to rise; three in San Francisco and Oakland, and one each in Port- 
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land, Seattle and Vancouver, has gained a power and prestige in 
his field and with the public that have made him the greatest the- 
atrical force on the coast. He has successfully solved the prob- 
lem of presenting original part-casts from the New York stage in 
tested plays at popular prices. 

With a canny insight into the liking of the mass he has con- 
fined himself chiefly to comedies, and has had invariable success 
with such pieces as “New Brooms,” “Tommy,” “Two Girls 
Wanted,” “The Patsy” and “Pigs” and similar light fare all over 
his circuit. His extension over the coast is believed to have just 
begun. 

Mr. Horton, with “The Wild Westcotts,” “The Queen’s Hus- 
band,” “‘A Single Man” (one of Hubert Henry Davies’ comedies 
which served Cyril Maude in England but had not before been 
seen on this side) has proved by long runs that he has a large and 
devoted following at the Vine Street Theater in Hollywood. 

Mr. Schildkraut and Mr. Feld essayed to establish at the Hol- 
lywood Play House something on the order of the New York 
Theatre Guild. They were unfortunate in their first venture. 
“From Hell Came a Lady,” by George Scarborough, scenically 
pretentious but dramatically weak, was followed by “The Second 
Year” and a revival of Parker’s archaic ‘““Pomander Walk” with 
no better results, and the enterprise folded up. 

Artistically the production by the Pasadena Community Play- 
ers of Eugene O’Neill’s “Lazarus Laughed” was one of the high 
achievements of the year. Scores of volunteer workers were aided 
by students of the University of Southern California in outfitting 
more than 100 players in O’Neill’s masked drama on the order of 
the Greek classics. 

So prodigious was the undertaking that no commercial theatre 
was found willing to risk the world premiére. The outcome was 
a veritable triumph for the director, Gilmor Brown. Public com- 
ment on O’Neill’s part ran all the way from “profoundly moving” 
to “solemn absurdity,” but the production was so sensationally 
fine that it packed the Pasadena Theater for a month and was 
then moved to the Music Box in Hollywood for a fortnight’s stay, 
the volunteer cast from Pasadena’s business and professional life 
being then forced to disband. 

“The Captive’s” expulsion, following a stubborn fight of the 
producers against private and newspaper assaults and repeated 
arrests of the actors by the public prosecutor, might have been a 
mere commotion of the moment but for one result. It brought 
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about the adoption by the City Council of an ordinance with 
teeth, patterned after the New York Padlock Law. 

Incidentally, another of Bourdet’s plays, “The Rubicon” with 
a new title, also barred in New York, ran unmolested for several 
weeks at another house. 

The year was notable for premieres of plays either new to the 
native stage or to America. The best popular success attended 
Zelda Sears’ “The Scarlet Woman,” which belies its title and is a 
light comedy. After touring the coast it is still serving Pauline 
Frederick through the middle west as a fine vehicle. 

“The Devil’s Plum Tree” again brought forth John Colton, 
author of “The Shanghai Gesture” and “Rain.” Its hectic story 
of a Croatian nymph whose pathological sorties ceased under the 
benign influence of a pious husband carried little conviction. The 
play disappeared after its Los Angeles run, which rallied the over- 
sexed women and curious girls. 

That fine character actress, Lucille La Verne, almost put over 
a new melodrama, “Salt Chunk Mary,” by Jack Black, a reformed 
ex-convict, and Bessie Beatty. Miss La Verne’s drawing of a 
woman fence in a border town was a personal triumph, but 
couldn’t overcome faults of the play and supporting company. 

Lajos Biro’s “Hotel Imperial,” successful on the continental 
stage, had its first American showing at the Egan with the author 
present, but aroused small interest with its war story whose 
ground has been somewhat covered by our native pieces. 

“Lilies of the Field,” a comedy of manners by John Hastings 
Turner, the English dramatist, was another premiére to the credit 
of the Pasadena Players. The play bristled with the author’s 
wit, had numerous sharply varied characters, and thumbs went 
up for it as a rarely fine specimen of high comedy. 

“Undertow,” by Zelda Sears and Garnet Weston, based upon 
commercialized evangelism, had pronounced merit but arrived 
tardily among a plethora of pieces on its theme. 

Of other premiéres it is necessary to say only that they came 
and went speedily without rippling the waters: “That Funny Lit- 
tle Thing,” by Agnes Christine Johnston, a movie scenarist; “His 
Blossom Bride,” a dramaless drama of Hopi Indian life with 
which Richard Walton Tully, author of “The Bird of Paradise,” 
failed utterly to reéstablish himself; “Tell Me Again” (musical), 
by Robert Woolsey, also its star; “The Ape,” a mystery play 
by Adam Hull Shirk; “Who?” by John Reiwarts; “Two Fellows 
and a Girl” (musical); “The Hell Cat,” by Guy Bragdon and 
Tom Burroughs. 
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The year’s pronounced hits were “Lazarus Laughed” (as a 
production), “Good News,” “Broadway,” “The Trial of Mary 
Dugan,” “A Night in Spain,” “Appearances,” “The Desert 
Song,” “Hit the Deck,” “Chauve-Souris,” “Sunny,” “Oh, Kay,” 
“The Command to Love,’ “The Racket,” “Excess Baggage,” 
“Women Go On Forever” and “The Scarlet Woman.” 

Unexpected failures were “Saturday’s Children,” ‘‘Burlesque,” 
“The Connecticut Yankee” and “Sex’—in two instances plainly 
Owing to miscasting. 

Many lovers of the best in the theatre look back with keenest 
pleasure to a visit from Eva Le Gallienne’s company of players, 
who presented “The Cradle Song” for a week to charmed but lim- 
ited audiences. 

The closing days of the imaginary season here sketched brings 
the troupe of players from the Imperial Theater in Tokyo in “Ken 
Geki,” an exhibition of the native swords-drama so unique and 
amazingly executed that leading citizens voluntarily sponsored its 
original and repeat engagements at Los Angeles and Hollywood 
theatres. 

A pleasant event of the year was the celebration by the 
“Chauve-Souris” of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
that Russian Bat troupe in a small Moscow cellar. Los Angeles’ 
large actor colony entered into the felicities of the event, which 
the Muscovites carried off with characteristic ebullience. 

“The Pilgrimage Play,” California’s night spectacle sub-named 
“The Life of Christ,” had its customary summer run, and John 
Stephen McGroarty’s pageant-play of the Franciscan founders of 
California, “The Mission Play,” found its seventeenth year the 
most prosperous of its remarkable record, which is without a 
parallel. 

Activities of the Little theatres are at rather low ebb. Aside 
from two mentioned, the Pasadena group did nothing notable. 
The Little Theater of Los Angeles after doing “The Great Cath- 
erine” and “The Jest” has seemingly become dormant. The Hol- 
lywood Community Players has recently done Shaw’s “Cesar and 
Cleopatra” and Strindberg’s “The Dance of Death,” and Regi- 
nald Pole revived Dostoievsky’s “The Idiot.” 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
Drama in Nine Acts 


By EucEeNnE O’NEILL 


THERE was little surprise expressed in theatrical New York 
when this year’s Pulitzer play prize was given to Eugene O’Neill 
for his “Strange Interlude.” From the date of its production by 
the Theatre Guild (Jan. 30, 1928) this play was generally ac- 
cepted not only as the outstanding novelty of the dramatic year, 
but as by far the most interesting and most significant contribu- 
tion to the theatre made by an American playwright within the 
memory of living playgoers. 

In form “Strange Interlude” is a violation of accepted stage 
conventions only in the matter of its extreme length and in so far 
as it restores to an honorable place in the technique of playwriting 
both the aside and the soliloquy commonly used in the old-time 
artificial drama. It is more than a restoration, however, for asides 
such as those employed in this unusual play have never before 
been used. 

Herein Mr. O’Neill has expanded the idea he first worked with 
in “The Great God Brown,” that of presenting two personalities, 
or of exposing two sides of the same personality, in the one char- 
acter. In “The Great God Brown” he adapted the Greek mask to 
his purpose. In “Strange Interlude” he permits his characters to 
speak a part of their secret thought aloud, in addition to their nor- 
mal speech. 

To differentiate between the natural speech that is intended to 
be heard by the other characters on the stage and that which 
merely expresses the thought passing in the character’s mind he 
has worked out the simple technical form of having the stage 
action remain static during the time any character is thinking 
aloud. Puzzling and a little mystifying at first, audiences soon 
adapt themselves to the change and, judging from frequent report, 
discover an added interest in following the expressed and hidden 
thoughts of the people of the play. 

“Strange Interlude” is divided into nine short acts. While all 
nine could probably be played within four hours, or between 
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7.30 and 11.30, both Mr. O’Neill and the producers were con- 
vinced the strain would be too great upon both audience and 
actors. They decided, therefore, to begin the play at 5.15 in 
the afternoon, adjourn for an extended dinner recess at 7 and 
resume at 8.30. 

This plan rather added to the novelty and popularity of the 
engagement in New York. “Strange Interlude” was an enormous 
success from its first performance and it is evident at this writing 
that it will continue playing so long as the actors are willing to 
continue. After which substitute casts will probably carry it 
through the summer and into next season. 

The action of “Strange Interlude” opens in the library of Pro- 
fessor Leeds’ home in a small university town in New England. 
“Tt is a small room with a low ceiling. The furniture has been 
selected with a love for old New England pieces. The walls are 
lined almost to the ceiling with glassed-in bookshelves. . . . The 
atmosphere of the room is that of a cosy, cultured retreat, sedu- 
lously built as a sanctuary where, secure with the culture of the 
past at his back, a fugitive from reality can view the present 
safely from a distance, as a superior with condescending disdain, 
pity, and even amusement. 

“Tt is late afternoon of a day in August. Sunshine, cooled and 
dimmed in the shade of trees, fills the room with a soothing light.” 

A middle-aged maid shows Charles Marsden into the room. 
“He is a tall thin man of 35, meticulously well-dressed in tweeds 
of distinctly English tailoring, his appearance that of an Angli- 
cized New England gentleman. . . . There is an indefinable femi- 
nine quality about him, but it is nothing apparent in either ap- 
pearance or act. His manner is cool and poised. 

Marsden, left to wait, stands just inside the door, “his tall, 
stooped figure leaning back against the books,” and gazes appre- 
ciatively about the room. “He smiles affectionately and his 
amused voice recites the words with a rhetorical resonance.” 


“Sanctum sanctorum! (His voice takes on a monotonous mu- 
sing quality, his eyes stare idly at his drifting thoughts.) How 
perfectly the professor’s unique haven! (He smiles.) Primly 
classical . . . when New Englander meets Greek. . . . (Looking 
at the books now.) We hasn’t added one book in years . . . how 
old was I when I first came here? .. . six... with my father 
... father . . . how dim his face has grown! ... he wanted 
to speak to me just before he died . . . the hospital . . . smell of 
iodoform in the cool halls ... hot summer ...I bent down 
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. . . his voice had withdrawn so far away . . . always too near, 
too soon, too distant or too late! . . .” 


Marsden’s face saddens with the adolescent memories awakened 
and he goes on to other musings. Of the European tour from 
which he has just returned; of his inability to write over there; of 
his hope to recapture his muse in this quiet New England atmos- 
phere. 

He thinks of Professor Leeds, dominated so long by an aggres- 
sive wife; of Nina, the daughter, who is now the one who bosses 
him. But Nina’s different— 


“. , . She has bossed me, too, ever since she was a baby... 


she’s a woman now... known love and death. . . . Gordon 
brought down in flames . . . two days before the armistice... 
what fiendish irony! . .. his wonderful athlete’s body .. . her 
lover . . . charred bones in a cage of twisted steel . . . no won- 
der she broke down . . . Mother said she’s become quite queer 
lately . . . Mother seemed jealous of my concern . . . why have 
I never fallen in love with Nina? ...could I? ... that way 

. used to dance her on my knee... sit her on my lap... 
even now she’d never think anything about it . . . but sometimes 
the scent of her hair and skin... like a dreamy drug... 
dreamy! ... there’s the rub! ... all dreams with me! ... 
my sex life among the phantoms! .. .” 


Professor Leeds’ arrival interrupts Marsden’s ruminations. The 
professor “is a small, slender man of 55, his hair gray, the top 
of his head bald. . . . Temperamentally timid, his defense is an 
assumption of his complacent, superior manner of the classroom 
toward the world at large.” 

The professor is glad to see Marsden, and surprised. They had 
not expected him back from Europe so soon, he says. Nina will 
be glad to see him too. But Nina has greatly changed. She can’t 
forget Gordon. She dreams of Gordon. It has been so ever since 
news came of the aviator-lover’s death. 

The professor secretly resents the attitude of his daughter 
toward Gordon and the change it has made in her attitude toward 
him, her father, Gradually Nina is drawing away from her 
father, and thought of the loneliness for him that may follow is 
depressing. He hopes Marsden will not tell Nina anything that 
will remind her of the dead man. 

“After all, Charlie, life must be lived, and Nina can’t live with 
a corpse forever,” he says, trying to control his irritation. “You 
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see, I’m trying to see things through clearly and unsentimentally. 
If you'll remember, I was as broken up as any one over Gordon’s 
death. Id become so reconciled to Nina’s love for him—al- 
though, as you know, I was opposed at first, and for fair reasons, 
I think, for the boy, for all his good looks and prowess in sport 
and his courses, really came of common people and had no money 
of his own except as he made a career for himself.” 

The men are not in agreement as to the possibilities of Gordon’s 
chances for a career had he lived. Nor will Marsden credit the 
Professor’s fears that his daughter is beginning to act as though 
she hated him—as though she blamed him for Gordon’s death. 
That he had helped to influence Gordon’s decision to put 
aside thoughts of marrying Nina until after the war he admits. 
But he had asked Gordon to keep the suggestion entirely confi- 
dential. And now Nina, in some strange way, seems to know. 

The two men receive the indication of Nina’s approach with 
mingled emotions, both a little pathetically self-analytical. 


“My heart pounding!” mockingly thinks Marsden. ‘Seeing 
Nina again ... how sentimental . . . how she’d laugh if she 
knew! ... and quite rightly . . . absurd for me to react as if I 
foveds-'. . tbat. way... .>, ber dear old’ Chathe >, ial ce.. 
(He smiles with bitter self-mockery.) 

“T hope she won’t make a scene,” the professor worriedly re- 
peats to himself. “She’s seemed on the verge all day . . . thank 
God, Charlie’s like one of the family . . . but what a life for me! 

. with the opening of the new term only a few weeks off! ... 
I can’t doit ... Il have to call in a nerve specialist . . . but 
the last one did her no good . . . his outrageous fee . . . he can 
take it to court ...I absolutely refuse ... but if he should 
bring suit? . . . what a scandal ... no, I’ll have to pay... 
somehow... borrow... he has me in a corner, the rob- 
berhie. 


Now Nina stands just inside the doorway “looking directly at 
her father with defiant eyes, her face set in an expression of stub- 
born resolve. She is twenty, tall with broad, square shoulders, 
slim, strong hips and long, beautifully developed legs—a fine ath- 
letic girl of the swimmer, tennis player, golfer type. Her straw- 
blond hair, framing her sunburned face, is bobbed. Her face is 
striking, handsome rather than pretty, the bone structure promi- 
nent, the forehead high, the lips of her rather large mouth clearly 
modelled above the firm jaw. Her eyes are beautiful and bewil- 
dering, extraordinarily large and a deep greenish blue. Since Gor- 
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don’s death they have a quality of continually shuddering before 
some terrible enigma, of being wounded to their depths and made 
defiant and resentful by their pain. Her whole manner, the 
charged atmosphere she gives off, is totally at variance with her 
healthy outdoor physique. It is strained, nerve-racked, hectic, a 
terrible tension of will alone maintaining self-possession. She 
is dressed in smart sport clothes.” 

For the moment Nina does not even see Marsden. She is too 
intent upon the thing she has come to tell her father. And he, 
as one warding off the inevitable, seeks to reprove her for her 
seeming rudeness. When she does greet Marsden it is with a 
friendly perfunctoriness that is quite apparent, and which both 
try to cover. 

What Nina wishes to tell her father is that she has decided to 
go away. Either she must get away or go crazy. Nor can his 
arguments alter her decision. 


“T must keep calm,” she mutters desperately to herself, when 
her father has finished. “I mustn’t let go or Ill tell him every- 
thing . . . and I mustn’t tell him ... he’s my father. . . .” 


And then aloud she answers: “I’ve already had six months’ 
training for a nurse. I will finish my training. There’s a doctor 
I know at a sanitarium for crippled soldiers—a friend of Gor- 
don’s. I wrote to him and he answered that he’ll gladly arrange 
it 

Pror. Lreps (thinking furiously)—Gordon’s friend . . . Gor- 
don again! . . . (Severely.) You seriously mean to tell me you, 
in your condition, want to nurse in a soldiers’ hospital! Absurd! 

MarsDENn (thinking with indignant revulsion)—Quite right, 
Professor! . .. her beauty . .. all those men . . . in their beds 
. .. it’s too revolting! ... (With a persuasive quizzing tone.) 
Yes, I must say I can’t see you as a peace-time Florence Night- 
ingale, Nina! 


Prof. Leeds furiously resents Nina’s turning to Gordon’s friend, 
and questions the wisdom of her intention. Marsden, too, is re- 
sentful as he visions Nina in a hospital full of men in bed. The 
professor is even ready to accuse her of being not quite herself. 

But Nina is firm. They do not, cannot understand. “I must 
pay,” she says, her voice uncannily flat as her thought breaks 
through. “It’s my plain duty! Gordon is dead! What use is my 
life to me or any one? But I must make it of use by giving it. 
(Fiercely.) I must learn to give myself, do you hear—give and 
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give until I can make that gift of myself for a man’s happiness 
without scruple, without fear, without joy except in his joy! 
When I’ve accomplished this I'll have found myself, I'll know 
how to start living my own life over again. Don’t you see? In 
the name of the commonest decency and honor, I owe it to 
Gordon!” 

They cannot see, nor does her further statement that it is be- 
cause she had denied herself to Gordon that last night before he 
had gone to the front when they were desperately in love with 
each other soften their assertions that she is behaving ridiculously. 


Nina (her eyes on her father’s, intensely)—Gordon wanted 
me! I wanted Gordon! I should have made him take me! I 
knew he would die and I would have no children, that there would 
be no big Gordon or little Gordon left to me, that happiness was 
calling me, never to call again if I refused! And yet I did refuse! 
I didn’t make him! I lost him forever! And now I am lonely 
and not pregnant with anything at all, but—but loathing! (She 
hurls this last at her father—fiercely.) Why didI refuse? What 
was that cowardly something in me that cried, no, you mustn’t, 
what would your father say? 

Pror, Lreps (thinking furiously)—What an animal! ... and 
my daughter! ... she doesn’t get it from me! ... was her 
mother like that? ... (Distracted.) Nina! I can’t really 
listen! 

NINA (savagely)—And that’s exactly what my father did say! 
Wait, he told Gordon! Wait for Nina until the war’s over, and 
you’ve got a good job and can afford a marriage license! 


Professor Leeds’ defense crumbles. Pitifully he admits that her 
charges are true. He had been responsible for Gordon’s decision. 
He had persuaded himself to think it was for the best. Now he 
knows that he was alone and that he wanted to keep his daugh- 
ter’s love. He was secretly glad when Gordon died! 

Nina is forgiving. That her father has suffered, too, she under- 
stands. But he must know that she must find a way to give her- 
self to Gordon still, that she may pay her debt and learn to forgive 
herself. 

Marsden, confused and unhappy, tries to withdraw gracefully 
and get home to mother and tea. But Nina presses him into 
service to help her pack. 

Soon the professor is at his books again. The new term will 
be on in three weeks and there is lots to do. . . . He’s glad they 
had it out, he and Nina. . . . “His ghost will be gone now. . 
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no more Gordon, Gordon, Gordon, love and praise and tears, all 
for Gordon.” ; 

Probably Mary will do very well after all . . . and when Nina 
is well she will come home again .. . little Nina... . 

“Oh, God ...I feel cold! ... alone! ... this home is 
abandoned . . . the house is empty and full of death . . . there 
is a pain about my heart!” — 

He calls to Nina and she answers cheerily. But he does not bid 
her come to him. He just wanted to remind her to call a taxi. 

Four hours and Nina will be gone . . . ‘and Ill die in here 
some day ... alone... . gasp, cry out for help . . . the presi- 
dent will speak at the funeral. . . . Nina will be here again... . 
Nina in black! Too late! .. .” 

Again he calls. Nina does not answer. He turns again to his 
books. The curtain falls. 


AGTsif 


The scene is the same, the time a year later. But now the 
shades of Professor Leeds’ study are drawn down. They are “of 
the color of pale flesh, giving the windows a suggestion of lifeless, 
closed eyes and making the room seem more withdrawn from life 
than before.” 

Charles Marsden, sunk wearily into a deep chair, his dark serge 
suit strongly suggesting one in mourning, is casting up recent 
events and his rather solemn reactions to them. 

Professor Leeds is dead, he thinks aloud, even as he had proph- 
esied. Will Nina feel deeply the grief of her father’s passing? 
Probably not. In the hospital Nina has seemed strangely de- 
tached. She has written occasionally to her father, but she never 
has answered Marsden’s letters! Probably Nina has had many 
diverting experiences. Probably every male inmate in the hospital 
has fallen in love with her. That last night he had seen her she 
had talked quite brazenly about giving herself... . 


“T wish I knew what she’s been doing in that house full of 
men,” he mumbles; “particularly that self-important young ass 
of a doctor—Gordon’s friend! . . . Really, it’s hardly a decent 
time, is it, for that kind of speculation . . . with her father lying 
dead upstairs?” 


When Nina comes she is dressed in a nurse’s uniform. ‘She 
appears older than in the previous scene, her face is pale and 
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much thinner, her cheek bones stand out, her mouth is taut in 
hard lines of a cynical scorn. Her eyes try to armor her wounded 
spirit with a defensive stare of disillusionment. Her training has 
also tended to coarsen her fiber a trifle, to make her insensitive 
to suffering, to give her the nurse’s professionally callous attitude. 
. . . She remains strikingly handsome and her physical appeal is 
enhanced by her pallor and the mysterious suggestion about her 
of hidden experience.” 

Nina has been weeping. She greets Marsden perfunctorily. 
Tells him that she has brought Dr. Darrell with her on the chance 
that something still might be done. 

The sight of her father’s study reawakens childhood’s memories. 
Nina was never allowed to touch anything in the room, but it was 
there that she used to sit in her father’s lap and cuddle against 
him ‘‘dreaming into the dark beyond the windows.” Yet they 
are meaningless memories. 


“Yes, I hear you, little Nina,” she says, ‘but I don’t understand 
one word of it. (She smiles with a cynical self-contempt.) Um 
sorry, father! . . . You see, you’ve been dead for me for a long 
time. . . . When Gordon died, all men died. . . . What did you 
feel for me then? .. . nothing . . . and now I feel nothing ... 
ft s.t00 DAU. s 


Marsden, too, is sad. Secretly he had hoped Nina would throw 
herself in his arms, cling to him, feel her dependence upon him. 
Why did she have to bring that fellow Darrell with her? 

Now Nina is speaking to him, explaining that she had had a 
premonition that she would never see her father again. Her fault, 
it is true. She had not tried to see him. Had not wanted her 
father to see what he would have thought was her. .. . 

Nina has gone upstairs to see her father and has taken Dr. Dar- 
rell with her. Marsden is alone with his thoughts again. “That 
isn’t Nina,” he concludes. ‘They have killed her soul down there. 
Poor old professor!” 

Sam Evans has let himself in the front door. He introduces 
himself to Marsden. Nina had told him to come. A shy young 
man, Evans is embarrassed by the meeting. 


“Evans is above the medium height, very blond, with guileless, 
diffident blue eyes, his figure inclined to immature lumbering lines. 
. .. There is a lack of self-confidence, a lost and strayed appeal- 
ing air about him, yet with a hint of some unawakened obstinate 
force beneath his apparent weakness. Although he is 25 and has 
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been out of college three years he still wears the latest in col- 
legiate clothes.” 


The two men indulge a quick appraisal of each other. Evans, 
thinks Marsden, is no giant intellect; rather an overgrown boy 
with a likable quality. Marsden, decides Evans, seems like “a 
good egg.” 

Their only mutual interest is in Nina. Evans has not known 
her long—only since she has been in the hospital. But he had 
met her with Gordon. Evans was a classmate of Gordon’s, and 
a worshipper of that hero-aviator. 

Evans had been in the war, too, but only in the infantry. 
Never saw anything exciting. He had tried for the flying service, 
he reminds himself, but he couldn’t make the physical exams. 
But he won’t tell Marsden that. Might hurt his (Evans’) chances 
with Nina. He’s there now because Darrell had suggested that 
he come. Evans and Darrell are good friends, too. Roomed 
together at college. Darrell is another good egg. 


“Don’t want him to get the wrong idea of Ned,” thinks Evans. 
“Ned’s my best friend . . . doing all he can to help me with Nina 
. . . he thinks she’ll marry me in the end . . . God, if she only 
would! ...I wouldn’t expect her to love me at first .. . be 
happy only to take care of her . .. cook her breakfast ... 
bring it up to her in bed . . . tuck the pillows behind her... 
comb her hair for her ...Id be happy just to kiss her 
haipl gs ect 


It is not Evans but Darrell who worries Marsden. What are 
Darrell’s relations to Nina? Perhaps Evans knows. 

““He’s always trying to bully her into taking better care of her- 
self,” reports Evans, “but she only laughs at him .. . She isn’t 
herself, Mr. Marsden. And I think nursing all those poor guys 
keeps the war before her when she ought to forget it. She ought 
to give up nursing and be nursed for a change, that’s my idea.” 

They are agreed on this, and the fact of Marsden’s understand- 
ing emboldens Evans to bring up a more personal interest. He is, 
he confesses, deeply in love with Nina and has asked her to marry 
him. She has not answered him. Only smiled. 

Evans knows that Nina is still in love with Gordon and admires 
her for it. He is even willing that she should go on loving Gordon 
for a long time to come, if only she will give him the privilege of 
protecting and caring for her without expecting anything in re- 
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turn. He can live happily on the hope that she may come to love 
him in time. 

Marsden resents a little being thus accepted as a sort of 
guardian for Nina, but Evans’ suggestion of marriage is not en- 
tirely displeasing to him. It might offer a solution for Nina’s im- 
mediate problems to be married to a simpleton. . . . 

Dr. Darrell comes down stairs. ‘He is 27, short, dark, wiry, 
his movements rapid and sure, his manner cool and observant, 
his dark eyes analytical. His head is handsome and intelligent. 
There is a quality about him, provoking and disturbing to women, 
of intense passion which he has rigidly trained himself to control 
and set free only for the objective satisfaction of studying his own 
and their reactions; and so he has come to consider himself as 
immune to love through his scientific understanding of its real sex- 
ual nature.” 

Darrell writes a prescription, a sleeping powder for Nina. 
Evans goes to have it filled. Darrell and Marsden turn to each 
other, frankly curious. 


“This Marsden doesn’t like me,” thinks Darrell; “that’s evi- 
dent . . . but he interests me . . . read his books . . . wanted 
to know his bearing on Nina’s case .. . his novels just well- 
written surface . . . no depth, no digging underneath . . . why? 
. . . has the talent but doesn’t dare . . . afraid he’ll meet him- 
self somewhere . . . one of those poor devils who spend their 
lives trying not to discover which sex they belong to! . . .” 

“Giving me the fishy, diagnosing eye they practice at medical 
school,” concludes Marsden; “like freshmen from Ioway culti- 
vating broad A’s at Harvard! ... what is his specialty? ... 
neurologist, I think . . . I hope not psychoanalyst ... a lot to 
account for, Herr Freud! .. . punishment to fit his crimes, be 
forced to listen eternally during breakfast while innumerable plain 
ones tell him dreams about snakes . . . pah, what an easy cure- 
all! . . . sex the philosopher’s stone... ‘O Cdipus, O my 
king! The world is adopting you! .. .’” 

“Must pitch into him about Nina,” continues Darrell, to him- 
self; “have to have his help ... Damn little time to convince 
him ... he’s the kind you have to explode a bomb under to get 
them to move... but not too big a bomb... they blow to 
pieces easily. .. .” 


And then he turns to Marsden, with brusque frankness. 
“Nina’s gone to pot again,” he reports. “Not that her father’s 
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death is a shock in the usual sense of grief. I wish to God it 
were! No, it’s a shock because it’s finally convinced her she 
can’t feel anything any more. That’s what she’s doing upstairs 
now—trying to goad herself into feeling something!” 

Marsden thinks Dr. Darrell must be mistaken. But Darrell 
knows. Nina is a corking girl, but the destructive experiences she 
has been indulging of late are leading her straight down to where, 
with a few more, “she’ll dive for the gutter just to get the security 
that comes from knowing she’s touched bottom.” And that’s the 
truth, whether Marsden wants to believe it or not. 


“Nina has been giving way more and more to a morbid longing 
for martyrdom,” Darrell explains. “The reason for it is obvious. 
Gordon went away without—well, let’s say marrying her. The 
war killed him. She was left suspended. Then she began to 
blame herself and to want to sacrifice herself and at the same time 
give happiness to various fellow war victims by pretending to 
love them. It’s a pretty idea, but it hasn’t worked out. Nina’s 
a bad actress!” 


Darrell’s lying about Nina, Marsden tells himself. But he 
realizes that she is in need of help and that he must work with 
Darrell to help her. 

It is Darrell’s suggestion, somewhat to Marsden’s astonishment, 
that they combine their influence to get Nina married to Sam 
Evans. Evans is unselfishly in love with her, he would give her 
some one to mother and boss and also a chance to have children. 
“She needs normal love objects for the emotional life Gordon’s 
death blocked up in her,” Darrell explains. 

He is convinced that, married to Sam, there is a chance for 
Nina to snap out of her depression and he is sure such a marriage 
will be the making of Evans, who is just starting in the adver- 
tising business. Evans comes from a family of good, solid up- 
state farmers and fruit growers and frequently, in a joking way, 
Darrell has already suggested to Nina his suitability as a husband. 

Marsden is half convinced that Darrell is really in love with 
Nina himself, and is not above the suspicion that the doctor is 
arranging a convenient triangle in which he may play a part, 
but Darrell is vigorous in denial. To him Nina always belongs 
to Gordon, and he couldn’t share a woman—even with a ghost! 

They are still in the midst of their discussion when Nina reap- 
pears at the hall door, “her face a pale, expressionless mask 
drained of all emotional response to human contacts. It is as if 
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her eyes were acting on their own account as restless, prying, re- 
cording instruments.” 

Before either of the men can speak to her she begins to talk in 
a queer, flat voice. ‘Yes, he’s dead—my father—whose passion 
created me—who began me—he is ended. There is only his end 
living—his death. It lives now to draw nearer me, to draw me 
nearer, to become my end. ... How we poor monkeys hide 
from ourselves behind the sounds called words!” 

She startles Marsden, but Darrell is interested in letting her 
talk on until her mind is cleared. Now she is startled out of her 
reverie and turns to Marsden. 


“You look frightened, Charlie. Do I seem queer? It’s because 
I have suddenly seen the lies in the sounds called words. You 
know—grief, sorrow, love, father—those sounds our lips make 
and our hands write. You ought to know what I mean. You 
work with them. Have you written another novel lately? But, 
stop to think, you’re just the one who couldn’t know what I mean. 
With you the lies have become the only truthful things. And I 
suppose that’s the logical conclusion to the whole evasive mess, 
isn’t it? Do you understand me, Charlie? Say lie—(She says it, 
drawing it out.) L-i-i-e! Now say life. L-i-i-f-e! You see! 
Life is just a long drawn out lie with a sniffling sigh at the end!” 


She laughs and her laugh maddens Marsden, though he confines 
his anger to his explosive thoughts. Nina turns to Darrell and 
he, too, comes in for his rating. He is the kind of doctor, she 
explains to Marsden, who couldn’t be happy in heaven unless God 
called him in because He’d caught something. Once, in a moment 
of carnal weakness, Darrell had kissed her. She was as startled 
as if a mummy had done it and then amused at the doctor’s 
discomfiture. 


“Do you know what I was doing upstairs? I was trying to 
pray. I tried hard to pray to the modern science God. I thought 
of a million light years to a spiral nebula—one other universe 
among innumerable others. But how could that God care about 
our trifling misery of death-born-of-birth? I couldn’t believe in 
Him, and I wouldn’t if I could! I’d rather imitate His indiffer- 
ence and prove I had that one trait at least in common! ... I 
wanted to believe in any God at any price—a heap of stones, a 
mud image, a drawing on a wall, a bird, a fish, a snake, a baboon 
—or even a good man preaching the simple platitudes of truth, 
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those Gospel words we love the sound of but whose meaning we 
pass on to spooks to live by!” 


Again Marsden tries to stop her, tries to get her to lie down. 
Again Darrell seeks to make it easier for her to “talk this out of 
her system,” by withdrawing and leaving Marsden and Nina 
alone, which is a little disconcerting to Marsden. 


Nina (suddenly, with pity yet with scorn)—Why have you 
always been so timid, Charlie? Why are you always afraid? 
What are you afraid of? 

MarsDENn (thinking in a panic)—She sneaked into my soul to 
spy! ... (Then boldly.) Well then, a little truth for once in 
away! (Timidly.) ’'m afraid of—of life, Nina. 

Nina (nodding slowly)—I know. (After a pause—queerly.) 
The mistake began when God was created in a male image. Of 
course, women would see Him that way, but men should have 
been gentlemen enough, remembering their mothers, to make God 
a woman! But the God of Gods—the Boss—has always been 
aman. That makes life so perverted, and death so unnatural. 
We should have imagined life as created in the birth-pain of God 
the Mother. Then we would understand why we, Her children, 
have inherited pain, for we would know that our life’s rhythm 
beats from Her great heart, torn with the agony of love and 
birth. And we would feel that death meant reunion with Her, 
a passing back into Her substance, blood of Her blood again, 
peace of Her peace! (MarspEN has been listening to her fasci- 
natedly. She gives a strange little laugh.) Now wouldn’t that 
be more logical and satisfying than having God a male whose 
chest thunders with egotism and is too hard for tired heads and 
thoroughly comfortless? Wouldn’t it, Charlie? 

MarsDEN (with a strange passionate eagerness)—Yes! It 
would, indeed! It would, Nina! 

Nina (suddenly jumping to her feet and going to him—with a 
horrible moaning desolation)—Oh, God, Charlie, I want to be- 
lieve in something! I want to believe so I can feel! I want to 
feel that he is dead—my father! And I can’t feel anything, 
Charlie! I can’t feel anything at all! 


Now Nina has thrown herself on the floor at Marsden’s feet 
and is sobbing. As he lifts her up she slips into his lap “like a lit- 
tle girl, and hides her face on his shoulder. His expression has 
become transported with a great happiness.” 
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“As I dreamed,” he mutters in an ecstatic whisper, kissing 
Nina’s hair; “with a deeper sweetness. . . . There. . . . This is 
all my desire. . . . I am this kind of lover . . . this is my love 
. . . She is my girl . . . not woman . . . my little girl . . . and 
I am brave because of her little girl’s pure love . . . and I am 
proud ...no more afraid ...no more ashamed of being 
Hurelta: . 

He tries again to laugh and tease her out of her mood, and she 
is grateful. She has been homesick and eager to talk with him. 
She has wanted to run to him and confess her sins and be pun- 
ished. She must be punished, out of mercy, so she can forgive 
herself. And, with her father gone, there is only Charlie to take 
the responsibility. 

She must be punished, Nina repeats, for all that she has wildly 
done in the name of her love for Gordon. It has been in vain, 
all that bestial sacrifice of hers. She knows now. Gordon has 
come to her in a dream—“diving down out of the sky in flames.” 

“And he looked at me,” she goes on, “with such sad, burning 
eyes, and all my poor, maimed men, too, seemed staring out of his 
eyes with a burning pain, and I woke up crying, my own eyes 
burning. Then I saw what a fool I’d been—a guilty fool! So 
be kind and punish me!” 

The revelation is confusing to Marsden. He wishes Nina 
hadn’t told him. He’d hate her for it if he could, but he can’t, 
even though he is only “Dear Old Father Charlie” now. He 
manages finally to suggest, with an assumed parental authority, 
that by far the most desirable course for her to pursue would be 
to marry young Evans. He, a splendid, clean, boyish chap, needs 
a helpmeet to inspire him. 

It might be a career, bringing a career to Evans, thinks Nina. 
And there is, as Marsden suggests, the thought of children. Nina 
wants children. . . . So it is agreed. She will marry Sam. 

And then Nina falls asleep in Marsden’s arms, as a tired child 
might do. Marsden is carrying her up to her room when Evans 
returns with the medicine. 


MarsvEn (smiling kindly at Evans)—Sssh!  She’s asleep. 
She cried and then she fell asleep—like a little girl. (Then benig- 
nantly.) But first we spoke a word about you, Evans, and I’m 
sure you have every reason to hope. 

Evans (overcome)—Thanks—I—I really don’t know how to 
thank— 

MarspDEN—I’ve got to go home. My mother is waiting up for 
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me. Ill just carry Nina upstairs and put her on her bed and 
throw something over her. 

Evans—Can’t I help you, Mr. Marsden? 

Marspen (dully)—No. I cannot help myself. (As Evans 
looks puzzled.) You'd better call me just Charlie after this. (He 
smiles bitterly to himself.) 

Evans (gleefully)—Good egg! Good old Charlie! (As if he 
had heard or guessed, Marsden’s bitter laugh comes back from 
the end of the hallway.) 

The curtain falls. 


AGE IIT 


Seven months later Sam Evans, Nina and Charlie Marsden are 
at the Evans homestead in northern New York. It is a day in 
late spring. Nina is sitting at the table in “one of those mispro- 
portioned dining rooms that are found in the large jigsaw couptry 
houses scattered around the country as a result of the rural Eee 
for grandeur in the eighties.” She is reading to herself a letter 
she has been writing. “Her whole personality seems changed, 
her face has a contented expression, there is an inner calm about 
her.” 

The letter she has written is to Ned Darrell and is devoted 
largely to a description of the queer old Evans home. “There is 
something wrong with its psyche, I’m sure,” she reads. ‘‘There- 
fore you’d simply adore it. It’s a hideous old place, a faded 
gingerbread with orange fixin’s and numerous lightning rods. 
Around it are acres and acres of apple trees in full bloom, all 
white and pinkish and beautiful, like brides just tripping out of 
church with the bridegroom, Spring, by the arm.” 

It is now six months since Nina and Sam were married, she 
reminds Darrell, and they have seen nothing of him. Is that a 
nice way for him to act? There is more about the strange old 
house, which seems some way to “have lost its soul and grown 
resigned to doing without it,” and references to her failure to 
sleep well because of the weird suggestions her first experiences 
have given her. And yet she is no longer morbid. “I’ve never 
been more normal,” she has written; “I feel contented and 
placid.” 

She pauses in her reading to debate with herself the question 
as to whether she should tell Darrell her secret—the secret of 
her pregnancy—and she decides not to. Not yet. Nor Sam, 
either. Nobody shall know until they have to. She wants to 
keep it her baby and only hers as long as she can... . 
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There is much in the letter about Sam’s mother, too. A strange 
woman, Mrs. Evans, and very little like Sam. Nor is it easy for 
Nina to understand the attitude of this mother and son toward 
each other. Mrs. Evans has been desperately anxious that Sam 
should bring his wife to see her, but before these maternal com- 
mands began to arrive Sam had acted almost as though he had 
forgotten that he ever had a mother. 

“And yet,” she adds, “as soon as he saw her he was sweet 
enough. She seemed dreadfully upset to see Charlie with us, 
until we’d explained it was thanks to his kindness and in his car 
we were taking this deferred honeymoon. Charlie’s like a fussy 
old woman about his car, he’s afraid to let Sam or me drive 
it—’ 

Marsden is in. He, too, has been writing—to reassure his 
mother that they have not been murdered by rum bandits. 

Marsden is afraid he detects a return of Nina’s old morbid 
moods in her reports of not being able to sleep and her haunting 
impressions of the house without a soul, but she laughingly cor- 
rects him and runs away to “bum some more coffee.” 

Marsden is puzzled by the change in Nina, and still cruelly 
self-analytical as to his own stirrings of a vague jealousy at her 
seeming happiness. He suspects it may be that she is going to 
have a child, and when that happens it probably will be easier 
for him to accept the situation. 

The sound of Evans’ and his mother’s voices in the garden 
turns his thoughts to them. He sees them now through the 
window. 


“Sam with—his mother,” he muses. “Peculiar woman... 
strong . . . good character for a novel . . . no, she’s too somber 
. . . her eyes are the saddest ... and, at the same time, the 
grimmest . . . they’re coming in . . . I'll drive around the coun- 


try a bit . . . give them a chance for a family conference . . 
discuss Nina’s pregnancy, I suppose . . . does Sam know? . . 
he gives no indication . . . why do wives hide it from their hus- 
bands? ... ancient shame... guilty of continuing life, of 


bringing fresh pain into the world. . . .” 


Marsden passes Sam and Mrs. Evans on the porch. They come 
into the dining room. 


“Sam looks timorously happy, as if he could not quite believe 
in his good fortune and had constantly to reassure himself about 
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it, yet he is riding the crest of the wave, he radiates love and 
devotion and boyish adoration. He is a charming-looking fresh 
boy now. He wears a sweater and linen knickers, collegiate to 
the last degree. His mother is a tiny woman with a frail figure. 
. .. She is only about forty-five but she looks at least sixty. 
Her face with its delicate features must have once been of a ro- 
mantic, tender, clinging-vine beauty, but what has happened to 
her has compressed its defenseless curves into planes, its mouth 
into the thin line around a locked door, its gentle chin has been 
forced out aggressively by a long reliance on clenched teeth. She 
is very pale. Her big dark eyes are grim with the prisoner-pain 
of a walled-in soul. Yet a sweet loving-kindness, the ghost of an 
old faith and trust in life’s goodness, hovers girlishly, fleetingly, 
about the corners of her mouth and softens into deep sorrow the 
shadowy grimness of her eyes.” 


Sam is boasting good-naturedly of his success, and of what he 
will be able to do for his mother in a few years. She won’t have 
to worry about the darned old apple crops much longer. He is 
making good, Sam reports, and it’s his marriage to Nina that has 
helped. It’s marriage that puts the right kind of ambition into a 
fellow. Marriage and children! 

It was about the prospects of an addition to the family that 
Mrs. Evans had wanted to talk to her son. Is Nina going to 
have a baby? Sam doesn’t know—he doesn’t think so. 

“He don’t know,” mutters his mother, “there’s that much to 
be thankful for anyway—” 


“Tf that’d only happen . .. soon!” muses Evans. ‘Nina’s 
begun to love me... a little... I’ve felt it the last two 
months. . . . God, it’s made me happy! ... before that she 
didn’t . . . only liked me... that was all I asked . . . never 
dared hope she’d come to love me . . . even a little . . . so soon 

. sometimes I feel it’s too good to be true... don’t de- 
serve it...and now... if that’d happen... then I’d feel 
sure... it’d be there... half Nina, half me... living 
proof! ... (Then an apprehensive note creeping in.) And I 
know she wants a baby so much . . . one reason why she mar- 
ried me . . . and I know she’s felt right along that then she’d 


love me... really love me .. . (Gloomily.) I wonder why 
. ought to have happened before this . . . hope it’s nothing 
wrong ... with me! ... (He starts, flinging off this thought— 


then suddenly clutching at a straw, turns hopefully to his mother.) 
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Why did you ask me that, mother? D’you think—? 

“No, indeed!” Mrs. Evans says hastily, “I don’t think she 
is! I wouldn’t say so at all!” 

Mrs. Evans manages to send Sammy out to catch up with 
Marsden and ride to town. She wants to have a talk with Nina. 
Must have it. Nina must know— 

Nina, back from the kitchen with a second cup of coffee, is 
beaming. Shyly she greets Mrs. Evans with a “Good morning— 
mother!” Suddenly she senses the seriousness of the older 
woman’s mood and an impending something assails her—‘that 
sick dead feeling when something is going to happen” that she felt 
before she got the cable about Gordon! 

Now Mrs. Evans is asking Nina if she is going to have a baby, 
and Nina has answered quite simply that she is. Nor does she 
think it is too soon, or that she should wait until Sam is making 
more money. She is happy, she loves Sam and she wants a baby. 

And then Mrs. Evans tells her that she must wait; she cannot 
have a child. Because of Sammy, because they both must be 
happy, there can be no children! 

Nina will not listen, will not believe what she is hearing. She 
cannot credit Mrs. Evans’ story that she, too, had been told that 
she should not bear an Evans child, even when she was carrying 
Sammy; that she and Sammy’s father had prayed, when there 
was nothing else to do, that Sammy would be born dead; that 
for Nina to bring Sam’s baby into the world would be a crime 
worse than murder. 

Pitifully, hysterically, Nina protests that what she is hearing 
cannot be true. She tries to put the thought from her. She 
accuses the older woman of lying. 

But Mrs. Evans goes on and on with the story of the family 
secret; of the curse of the Evans family. There had been insanity 
in that family. Sam’s grandmother had died in an asylum and 
her father before her. His aunt is even then living in a room on 
the top floor she has not left for years. 

Mrs. Evans did not know of the Evans curse until after she 
had married Sam’s father. Then she had tried to be, what he 
had said she was, his “only hope of salvation.” But Sammy 
came. They had sworn never to have children, but there was 
Sammy. And worry over what they had done, and of the future 
of his son, had driven Sam’s father crazy, too. 

But Sammy never knew. All the years his mother has kept 
the truth from him. Sent him away to school. Never had him 
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living at home, summer or winter. And Sammy must never 
know. Nina must see to that. If she loves him she will. 

But how can she love Sam now? Nina demands. She hates him. 
She hates his mother. Why hadn’t she told her son he could 
never marry? Because she could not without telling him every- 
thing, Mrs. Evans explains. She had not heard of Nina until 
after Nina and Sam were married. Then it was too late to do 
more than to send for them as soon as she could. 

Nor can Nina leave Sam now that she knows, Mrs. Evans 
warns. He would go crazy sure then. Even if Nina doesn’t love 
him. Even if she did only marry him because he needed her and 
she needed children, she can’t tell him! 

“You just said you married him because he needed you,” the 
mother reminds her. “Don’t he need you now—more’n ever? 
But I can’t tell you not to leave him, not if you don’t love him. 
But you oughtn’t to have married him when you didn’t love 
him. And it’ll be your fault, what’ll happen.” 

Slowly Nina comes to see the mother’s point of view. She 
must play fair. Gordon would have expected that of her. She 
thinks she can hear Gordon speaking to her now, urging her to 
give Sam the life she did not give him. Sam was Gordon’s friend, 
too. If they had a son, Sam had said, they should name it in 
Gordon’s honor. 

“All right, mother! Ill stay with Sam,” she says. “There’s 
nothing else I can do, is there, when it isn’t his fault, poor boy.” 

Suddenly Nina’s nerves snap and she bursts out in a despairing 
cry. “But I'll be so lonely! Tl have lost my baby. Oh, 
mother, how can I keep on living?” She has sunk down on her 
knees at Mrs. Evans’ feet and is crying piteously. 

“Now she knows my suffering,” thinks Mrs. Evans, miserably. 
“Now I got to help her. . . . She’s got a right to have a baby 

. another baby . . . some time . . . somehow . . . she’s giv- 
ing her life to save my Sammy ... I got to save her! .. .” 

There may be a way. Sam’s happiness must be considered, 
too. It is as important for him as it is for her, Nina says, that 
she should have a child. The mother knows that. 


“There must be a way—somehow,” gropingly mutters Mrs. 
Evans. “I remember when I was carrying Sam, sometimes I’d 
forget I was a wife, I’d only remember the child in me. And then 
I used to wish I'd gone out deliberate in our first year, without 
my husband knowing, and picked a man, a healthy male to 
breed by, same’s we do with stock, to give the man I loved a 
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healthy child. And if I didn’t love that other man nor him me 
where would be the harm? Then God would whisper: It’d be a 
sin, adultery, the worst sin! But after He’d gone I’d argue 
back again to myself, then we’d have a healthy child, I needn’t 
be afraid! And maybe my husband would feel without ever 
knowing how he felt it, that I wasn’t afraid and that child wasn’t 
cursed and so he needn’t fear and I could save him. (Then 
scornfully.) But I was too afraid of God then to have ever done 
it! (Very simply.) He loved children so, my poor husband did, 
and the way they took to him, you never saw anything like it, 
he was a natural born father. And Sammy’s the same.” 


Nina (as from a distance—strangely)—Yes, Sammy’s the 
same. But I’m not the same as you. (Defianily.) I don’t be- 
lieve in God the Father! 

Mrs. Evans (strangely)—Then it’d be easy for you. (With a 
grim smile.) And I don’t believe in Him, neither, not any more. 
I used to be a great one for worrying about what’s God and 
what’s devil, but I got richly over it living here with poor folks 
that was being punished for no sins of their own, and me being 
punished with them for no sin but loving much. (With decision.) 
Being happy, that’s the nearest we can ever come to knowing 
what’s good! Being happy, that’s good! ‘The rest is just talk! 
(With a strange austere sternness.) I love my boy, Sammy. I 
could see how much he wants you to have a baby. Sammy’s got 
to feel sure you love him—to be happy. Whatever you can do 
to make him happy is good—is good, Nina! I don’t care what! 
You’ve got to have a healthy baby—sometime—so’s you can both 
be happy! It’s your rightful duty! 

Nina (confusedly)—Yes, mother. (Thinking longingly.) I 
want to be happy! ... it’s myright ...andmy duty! (Then 
suddenly in guilty agony.) Oh, my baby . . . my poor baby... 
I’m forgetting you . . . desiring another after you are dead! ... 
I feel you beating ‘against my heart for mercy... oh! ... 
(She weeps with bitter anguish.) 

Mrs. Evans (with deep sympathy)—I know what you’re suf- 
fering. And I wouldn’t say what I just said now only I know 
us two mustn’t see each other ever again. You and Sammy have 
got to forget me. (As Nina makes a motion of protest.) Oh, 
yes, you will—easy. People forget everything. They got to, 
poor people! And I’m saying what I said about a healthy baby 
so’s you will remember it when you need to, after you’ve forgot- 
ten—this one. 
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Nina (sobbing pitifully)—Don’t! Please, mother! 

Mrs. Evans (with sudden tenderness—gathering NINA up in 
her arms, brokenly)—You poor child! You’re like the daughter 
of my sorrow! You’re closer to me now than ever Sammy could 
be! I want you to be happy! (She begins to sob, too, kissing 
Nina’s bowed head.) 

The curtain falls. 


AGTe Ly 


Tt is early evening. Again seven months have elapsed. Sam 
Evans, having moved his typewriter into Professor Leeds’ study, is 
seeking rather disgustedly to type out satisfactory advertising 
copy. 

The study has gone off a good deal in appearance and Evans 
has gone off a bit, too. “His expression is dispirited, his eyes 
shift about, his shoulders are collapsed submissively. He seems 
much thinner, his face drawn and sallow. The collegiate clothes 
are no longer natty, they need pressing and look too big for 
hinx.? 

Evans is also troubled in his mind. He finds it difficult to do 
his work at the office. His boss has been disappointed with his 
work recently. He can’t, he agrees, deny that he has gone stale 
since that visit to his mother’s! Since Nina’s been sick, too! 
Five months, now! 

He wonders, as he has often wondered before, what happened 
between his mother and Nina? Why did Nina insist on leaving 
that day? Why did his mother seem anxious for them to go? 
Yet both insisted nothing was wrong. And for weeks Nina 
seemed even more loving than ever before. Then she crashed! 
Disappointed because she didn’t have a child, probably. Could 
that be his fault? 


Now Evans is pacing the floor distractedly. ‘God, if we’d 
only have a kid! . . . then I’d show them all what I could do! 
. - - Cole always used to say I had the stuff, and Ned certainly 
thought so... (With sudden relieved excitement.) By gosh, 
I was forgetting! . . . Ned’s coming out to-night . . . forgot to 
tell Nina . . . mustn’t let her get wise I got him to come to 


look her over . . . she’d hate me for swallowing my pride after 
he’s never been to see us . . . but I had to .. . this has got my 
goat... Ive got to know what’s wrong ... and Ned’s the 


only one I can trust .. .” 
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Evans is back at his typing when Nina comes silently through 
the door and stands looking at him, speaking thoughts inspired by 
an immediate reaction of contempt and dislike before she can 
stifle them. 

How weak Sam is, thinks Nina. He'll never do anything; 
never give her her desire; why can’t he fall in love with some one 
else and leave her free? 

But immediately she is again contrite. Poor Sam! ‘Trying so 
hard; loving her so much; she giving so little in return. Sam 
can’t sleep now; he’s worried; perhaps if she could overcome her 
revulsion— She must try to be good to Sam. “Oh, poor dead 
baby I dared not bear,” she wails, “how I might have loved your 
father for your sake!” 

Now Sam has noticed Nina and is worried for fear his typing 
has disturbed her. 

“Why does he always cringe so?” thinks Nina. But that is like 
Sam. He'll always be a weakling of one sort or another. 

She pities Sam, comforts him, tells him he is far too appre- 
hensive. She kisses him and sits on the arm of his chair, pulling 
his head down onto her breast. She does want Sam to be happy. 

Her thoughts are tinged with a bitter mockery as she remem- 
bers the operation and the ghost of Gordon following her re- 
proachfully from room to room. 


“Oh, Gordon,” she muses, “I’m afraid this is a deeper point of 


honor than any that was ever shot down in flames! ... what 
would your honor say now? ... ‘Stick to him! ... play the 
game!’ ... oh, yes, I know . . . I’m sticking . . . but he isn’t 


happy ... I’m trying to play the game . . . then why do I keep 
myself from him? ... but I was really sick ... for a time 
irereg ee. since «nen t.couldn't ..... out... ob, Ill try jaa 
MNES Y, OOP ssc. 


Nina is determined the sacrifice shall be made for Sam’s hap- 
piness. Their married life shall resume its normal ways. Thus 
will she keep Sam happy until the time he begins worrying again 
because there are to be no children. 


“Tis mother said . . . You’ve got to have a healthy baby .. . 
sometime ... it’s your rightful duty ... that seemed right 
then ... but now... it seems cowardly ... to betray poor 
Sam ... and vile to give myself . . . without love or desire 
and yet I’ve given myself to men before without a thought 
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just to give them a moment’s happiness . . . can’t I do that 
again? . . . when it’s a case of Sam’s happiness? . . . and my 
OWIL PA 6 5% 


Nina and Sam are expecting Marsden and Darrell. Charlie 
is helping Nina with a biography of Gordon, but she did not 
know about Darrell’s coming. She is quite excited about it. 
Immediately she plans that they will get rid of Charlie and get 
the spare room ready for Ned. 

Marsden, the first to arrive, is relieved rather than disappointed 
to learn that Nina will not be able to give him any time. Mother 
really needs him. Mother’s not been feeling well. Charlie is 
worried. ... 

The doorbell announces Darrell. What’s he doing there? 
Marsden wonders. Perhaps it was Darrell who had performed 
Nina’s operation! But why? 

Now Evans, according to plan, has asked Marsden to take 
him to the store in the car. Thus he will leave the way clear for 
Darrell to have a good heart-to-heart talk with Nina. 

Darrell, waiting for Nina, glances casually at the papers on 
the disordered desk. 


“Evidences of authorship,” he notes. ‘“Sam’s ads? .. . isn’t 
making good, he said . . . was I wrong in thinking he had stuff 
in him? ... hope not . . . always liked Sam, don’t know why 
exactly ... said Nina’d gotten into a bad state again... 
what’s happened to their marriage? . .. I felt a bit sorry for 
myself at their wedding . . . not that I’d ever fallen... but I 
did envy him in a way .. . she always had strong physical at- 
traction for me .. . that time I kissed her . . . one reason I’ve 
steered clear since . . . take no chances on emotional didos .. . 
need all my mind on my work .. . got rid of even that slight 
suspicion . . . I'd forgotten all about her ... she’s a strange 
girl . . . interesting case . . . I should have kept in touch on 
that account ... hope she'll tell me about herself ... can’t 
understand her not having child . . . it’s so obviously the sen- 
sible thing... (Cynically.) Probably why... to expect 
ae sense of people proves you’re lacking in it your- 
Belles 


When Nina comes in it is plain that she has been to some trou- 
ble to fix herself up. Her mood is also changed, ‘making her 
appear a younger, prettier person for the moment.” Darrell 
greets her “with a smile of affectionate admiration.” 
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“Wonderful-looking as ever,” he thinks as he shakes hands 
with her. “Sam’s a lucky devil!” 

“Strong hands like Gordon’s,” thinks Nina. “Take hold of 
you... not like Sam’s ... yielding fingers that let you fall 
back into yourself!” 

Nina is reproachful because of the doctor’s neglect of them. 
Darrell is conventionally apologetic. Darrell is interested in 
Nina’s writing of Gordon’s biography. Nina is curious as to why 
Darrell is neither married nor thinking of marriage. She quotes 
his own advice on marriage and the blessings of parenthood to 
him and he admits she is right. Being right, why hasn’t she 
followed his advice? Where is her baby? 

At first with bitterness in her heart, and then a little wearily, 
Nina tells him the story of the visit to Sam’s mother and of the 
family revelations; of her love of her baby and of the operation 
to which she submitted; of her own horror and finally of her 
conclusion that there can be no happiness for either her or Sam 
unless she bears another child. 

“T’ve promised Sam’s mother I’d make him happy,” she re- 
ports, with a strange, monotonous insistence. ‘‘He’s unhappy 
now because he thinks he isn’t able to give me a child. And 
I’m unhappy because I’ve lost my child. So I must have another 
baby—somehow—don’t you think, doctor?” (She looks up at 
him pleadingly. For a moment they stare into each other’s eyes— 
then both turn away in guilty confusion.) 

Out of their confusion comes Darrell’s demand for a frank 
statement of all the facts and of the thought in Nina’s mind. 
And Nina’s confession that, seeing the happiness of so many 
depended on it, she had considered seeking a father for her 
child; of picking out a healthy male about whom she cared noth- 
ing and having a child by him that Sam would believe was his 
child; a child whose life would give him confidence in his own 
living, who would be for him a living proof that his wife loved 
him. 

Darrell meets the confession ‘‘in his ultra-professional manner 
—like an automaton of a doctor.” 

“T see,” he says. “But this needs a lot of thinking over. It 
isn’t easy to prescribe—” 


“T have a friend who has a wife,” Darrell’s thoughts run on. 
“T was envious at his wedding . . . but what has that to do with 
it? ... damn it, my mind won’t work! ... it keeps running 
away to her... it wants to mate with her mind... in the 
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interest of science? .. . what damned rot I’m thinking! .. .” 


“This doctor is nothing to me but a healthy male,” thinks Nina. 
“When he was Ned he once kissed me . . . but I cared nothing 
about him .. . so that’s all right, isn’t it, Sam’s Mother?” 


From his thought Darrell drifts into a consideration of himself 
in the laboratory studying the problem of Sam and Nina as two 
guinea pigs. He can also think of himself as a third guinea pig 
and observe his reactions to the problem. 

Dispassionately he arrives at the conclusion that his duty is 
clear. He agrees with Sam’s mother that Sam’s wife should find 
a healthy father for Sam’s child. “It is her sane duty to her 
husband.” 

In this they are in agreement, but now Nina finds herself 
frightened and timid as to her future course, and Darrell, as- 
suming a professional detachment which his thoughts belie, seeks 
to encourage her in the cause of happiness, and of science. Con- 
cealment from Sam is necessary. 

“To let Sam know would be insanely cruel of her,” Darrell 
insists; “and stupid, for then no one could be the happier for 
her act!” 


“Am I right to advise this?” he anxiously questions himself. 
“Yes, it is clearly the rational thing to do... but this advice 
betrays my friend! ... no, it saves him! .. . it saves his wife 

. and if a third party should know a little happiness . . . is 
he any poorer, am I any the less his friend because I saved him? 

. no, my duty to him is plain . . . and my duty as an ex- 
perimental searcher after truth . . . to observe these three guinea 
pigs, of which Iam one.. .” 


Again he seeks to strengthen Nina’s determination and to be- 
little her fears of all “irrelevant moral ideas.” If she has not 
great courage he will be obliged to give up the case. 

But it is Darrell’s courage and sympathy that she must have 
if she is to go on. It is he who must suggest the father. He is 
both her friend and Sam’s friend. 

The man must be some one who is not unattractive to her 
physically, Darrell agrees, and yet one with a mind—scientific 
mind “‘superior to the moral scruples that cause so much human 
blundering and unhappiness.” Such a man should be her good 
friend and want to help her. He should not love her—‘“although 
he might, without harm, desire her.” 
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Nina—Ned does not love her—but he used to like her and, I 
think, desire her. Does he now, doctor? 

DaRRELL (thinking)—Does he? ... who is he? ... he is 
Ned! ...NedisI! ...I desire her! . . . I desire happiness! 
. . + (Tremblingly now—gently.) But, Madame, I must con- 
fess the Ned you are speaking of is I, and I am Ned. 

Nina (gently)—And I am Nina, who wants her baby. (Then 
she reaches out and turns his head until his face faces hers but 
he keeps his eyes down—she bends her head meekly and sub- 
missively—softly.) I should be so grateful, Ned. (He starts, 
looks up at her wildly, makes a motion as though to take her in 
his arms, then remains fixed for a moment in that attitude, star- 
ing at her bowed head as she repeats submissively): I should be 
so humbly grateful. 

DarrELi (suddenly falling on his knees and taking her hand 
in both of his and kissing it humbly—with a sob)—Yes—yes, 
Nina—yes—for your happiness—in that spirit! (Thinking— 
fiercely triumphant) I shall be happy for a while! .. . 

Nina (raising her head—thinking—proudly triumphant)—1I 
shall be happy! ... I shall make my husband happy! ... 

The curtain falls. 


ACT V 


It is a bright morning in the following April. The Evanses 
have rented a small house in a seashore suburb of New York. 
“The room is a typical sitting-room of the quantity-production 
bungalow type,” and all that Nina has been able to do in her 
effort “to take the curse of offensive, banal newness off the room 
with some of her own things” has not accomplished much. 

Nina has been trying to read, but her book has dropped list- 
lessly into her lap and she is deep in thought. 


“A great change is noticeable in her face and bearing. She is 
again the pregnant woman of Act III but this time there is a 
triumphant strength about her expression, a ruthless self-confi- 
dence in her eyes. She has grown stouter, her face has filled out. 
One gets no impression of neurotic strain from her now, she seems 
nerveless and deeply calm.” 


Nina’s thoughts are of the child stirring within her and of her 
love for Ned, the father—a great love that has come gradually 
to her, but which she has dutifully and calculatingly hidden from 
Darrell. 
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There are no more meetings with Ned now. For weeks after 
they had agreed to separate he had not even phoned, and no one 
knew where he was. And then he had come back. 


“But I held him to his aloof doctor’s pose and sent him away, 
proud of his will power . . . and sick of himself for desire of 
me,” Nina recalls. ‘Every week since then he’s been coming 
out here ...as my doctor . . . we’ve talked about our child 
wisely, dispassionately . . . as if it were Sam’s child . . . we’ve 
never given in to our desire . . . and I’ve watched love grow in 
him until ’m sure .. .” 


Still, there are times when Nina doubts her own conclusions as 
to Darrell’s love. But never for long nor ever during those 
moments in which she is conscious of her child. 


“There... again... his child! ... my child moving in 
my life . . . my life moving in my child . . . the world is whole 
and perfect . . . all things are each other’s .. . lifeis . . . and 
the is is beyond reason . . . questions die in the silence of this 
peace. ... J am living a dream within the great dream of the 
tide . . . breathing in the tide I dream and breathe back my 
dream into the tide . . . suspended in the movement of the tide, 
I feel life move in me, suspended in me... no whys matter 
- «+ there is no why ..... 1 am a mother: .. God. isea 
Mother .. .” 


Evans is determined to face the truth. He will tell Nina his 
fears of his impotency and give her the chance for freedom for 
which he knows she hungers and to which he feels she is entitled. 
He faces Nina, “his eyes pitiably harried, his manner a dis- 
tressingly obvious attempt to cover up a chronic state of nervous 
panic and guilty conscience.” 

He will agree to give Nina a divorce, Evans decides, even 
though he knows he cannot live without her. If she leaves him it 
at least will give him the courage to do away with himself. 

But Nina, awaking, drives his intent from his mind. It is hard 
for Nina at first to think of Sam as her husband, hard for her to 
remember that people will think of him as the father of her 
child. She is entitled to be free of Sam. She is entitled to Ned’s 
love .. . And yet, poor Sam is not to blame... . 

After Darrell arrives Nina’s attitude toward Evans is one of 
thinly veiled contempt, and this irritates Darrell. Makes him 
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feel like a swine to see Sam practically sent out of the room by 
Nina and to think that Sam still trusts them! 

“Why doesn’t he take me in his arms,” wonders Nina, fright- 
enedly. “Oh, I feel he doesn’t love me now! .. . he’s so bit- 
ter!” 


“Sometimes I almost hate her!” Darrell admits bitterly to him- 
self. “If it wasn’t for her I’d have kept my peace of mind... 
no good for anything lately, damnit! . . . but it’s idiotic to feel 
guilty ...if Sam only didn’t trust me! ... (Then impa- 
tiently.) Boch! ... sentimental nonsense! ... end justifies 
means! . .. this will have a good end for Sam, I swear to that! 
. . - why doesn’t she tell him she’s pregnant? . . . what’s she 
waiting for? .. .” 


Despite the growing knowledge that Nina loves him; that she 
has forgotten Gordon at last, Darrell tries stoutly to maintain 
his professional detachment. But Nina’s pleading finally masters 
his resolution. 

“Ned! I love you,” she cries, passionately. ‘I can’t hide it 
any more! I won’t! I love you, Ned!” 

“Nina! Beautiful!” He has taken her in his arms and is 
kissing her passionately. 

“You love me, don’t you?” she cries triumphantly, between 
kisses. “Say you do, Ned?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“Thank God! At last you’ve told me! You've confessed it to 
yourself! Oh, Ned, you’ve made me so happy!” 

There is a ring at the doorbell. Guiltily the lovers separate. 
Darrell’s reaction is immediate and definite. Even as the maid 
lets in Charlie Marsden, Darrell in self-torture is shouting to 
Nina a denial of his confessed love. 

Marsden is dressed immaculately in deep mourning, and “‘his 
face is pale, drawn, haggard with loneliness and grief.” 

He is apologetic and miserable, and as Nina seeks to comfort 
him he frankly gives way and is weeping upon her shoulder. 
Yet he writhes inwardly beneath her sympathy and her “Dear 
old Charlie” solicitude. It “shocks his pride to life.” 

Recovering his poise, Marsden senses something wrong in the 
attitude of Nina and Darrell, something disgusting in that room, 
something human and unnatural ... “love and hate and pas- 
sion and possession... cruelly indifferent to my loss... 
mocking my loneliness! . . . no longer any love for me in any 
room ... lust in this room... .” 
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Marsden would tell Sam of these suspicions if it were not that 
to do so would punish Nina, his little Nina, whom he wants so to 
be happy. To change his unhappy thoughts he begins telling 
them of his mother’s passing. This burst of garrulity in turn 
throws him into a second state of semi-hysteria at thought of his 
grief and the cold indifference of his listeners. Finally in des- 
peration he runs upstairs to look for Sam. 

Nina and Darrell return again to the statement and denial 
of their lovers’ confession. Darrell, again sane, as he keeps re- 
minding himself, is determined that they shall stick to both the 
letter and the spirit of their agreement. Nina is equally deter- 
mined that their love shall be acknowledged before the world. 
There is little use of their trying to go on as they planned. She 
is going to have her child, that’s true. But her child wants its 
father. And she wants happiness—the happiness Sam’s mother 
meant when she said that being happy was the nearest we could 
come to knowing what good is. 

Stubbornly Darrell opposes the determination taking lodgment 
in Nina’s mind. She must still remember Sam; must know what 
divorcing him, as she proposes, would mean to him. 

Nina will not give up. Ned is her lover! Nothing else mat- 
ters! Determinedly she takes his hands and as he looks deep 
in her eyes, forces a confession from him that all either of them 
can be sure of is their love. 

They are standing with clasped hands when Evans comes in, 
but he attaches no more significance to that fact than that it is 
a part of Darrell’s examination. He is eager to know of the 
patient’s condition and to have the doctor’s report. Nina is 
much better, Darrell assures him, 

It is not until after Nina has gone to superintend the prepara- 
tion of luncheon that Darrell is able to map his future course. 
That Nina has trapped him he is conscious. That Sam is his 
friend and trusts him he knows. That he (Darrell) would suffer 
such tortures of mind as would ruin his career if he were to be 
responsible for Sam’s finish he is pitifully aware. He must stop 
it! But how? Suddenly the way is made clear to him. 

““. . - By God, I see,” he mutters, in strange elation, “tell him 
about baby .. . that'll stop her! . . . when she knows I’ve told 
him that, she’ll see it’s hopeless! . . . she'll stick to him! ... 
poor Nina! ... I’m sorry! ... she does love me! .. . hell! 

. . Shell forget! ... shell have her child! ... She'll be 
happy! ... and Sam’ll be happy! .. .” 
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Suddenly Darrell turns to Sam, who has been staring at him 
puzzledly, and excuses himself for running away. Fact is he is 
sailing for Europe in a few days and must make the most of his 
time. And as for the secret Nina had promised to tell him after 
luncheon— 

“You're going to be a father, old scout! That’s the secret!” 
he shouts. And as Evans “stares dumbly in a blissful satisfac- 
tion,” Darrell continues: “And now I’ve got to run. See you 
again in a year or so. I’ve said good-by to Nina. Good-by, Sam. 
. . . And tell Nina I’ll expect to find you both happy in your 
child—both of you, tell her—happy in your child! Tell her 
that, Sam!” 

When Nina comes from the kitchen she finds Evans in a state 
of “happy stupefaction.” He has fallen on his knees to thank 
God, and his thanks to her are equally fervent. Ned has told 
him her secret! He knows they are to have a child and oh, the 
happiness it will mean to him! 

At first Nina will not, cannot credit the news. Wildly she pro- 
tests it cannot be. She will run after Ned! She will call him 
up! She will go to him immediately! Frightenedly Evans seeks 
to calm her, to get her to lie down. Her condition, he concludes, 
is responsible for this attack. 

In her anguish Nina is determined to be revenged upon Dar- 
rell, she prays for strength to hate him. She will tell Sam he 
lied. She will make Sam hate him, kill him! She will promise 
to love Sam if he kills him! 

“He lied to you!” she shouts. “Ned lied to you!” 

Desperately she tries to tell him of the deceit they have prac- 
ticed upon him, but the hurt look in his eyes and his stammering 
demand for the truth halts her. He’s her poor little boy, now, 
and— 

“One gives birth to little boys,” she tells herself. ‘One doesn’t 
drive them mad and kill.them!” 

And so Nina comes to.a decision. “I'll try to make you happy, 
Sammy,” she agrees, pressing his head against her breast. And, 
as she stares out over his head, she murmurs as if she were re- 
peating the words of some inner voice of life. “Not Ned’s child! 
We not tsar s .child|-...7. minel..,.,. therel . .5. again! .-.:6 
I feel my child live . . . moving in my life . . . my life moving 
in my child .. . breathing in the tide I dream and breathe my 
dream back into the tide. ... God is a Mother... . (Then 
with sudden anguish): Oh, afternoons . . . dear wonderful after- 
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noons of love with you, my lover ... you are lost... gone 
from me forever! .. .” 
The curtain falls. 


AC LEVE 


_ A year later the sitting room in the Evans house “has under- 

gone a significant change. There is a comfortable, homey atmos- 
phere as though now it definitely belonged to the type of person 
it was built for.” 

At the moment it is peopled by Nina, Sam and Charlie Mars- 
den. It is early evening. Sam is looking over the headlines of 
his paper. Nina is knitting a tiny sweater. Marsden is on the 
sofa glancing idly through a book he is pretending to read, though 
his thought is largely centered on Sam and Nina. 

Evans has changed. ‘He is stouter, the haggard look of worry 
and self-conscious inferiority has gone from his face.” He is solid 
looking and self-confident. 

“Nina looks noticeably older, the traces of former suffering are 
marked on her face, but there is also an expression of present 
contentment and calm.” 

“Marsden has aged greatly. His hair is gray, his expression 
one of deep grief that is dying out into a resignation resentful of 
itself.” 

As she knits Nina is thinking of her baby; of his likeness in 
her imagination to Gordon, for whom he has been named; of Ned, 
who has never written since he has been away; of the change 
that has come over Sam in the past year; of Sam as the perfect 
father who has, with her help, done so well; of her happiness in 
making Sam happy; of how all things have worked out for the 
best. 

“T don’t feel wicked. . . . I feel good.” She smiles at her own 
satisfaction. 

Marsden is also deep in thoughts of the great change that has 
come to his friends. He must have misjudged Darrell when he 
suspected him of being Nina’s lover. He recalls a recent meeting 
with Darrell on the continent and his finding him dissipated and 
unhappy. 

The conversation of the three is desultory. Sam is confident a 
great boom in business is coming. Secretly he is thinking of 
Marsden as a possible backer when he wants to establish himself 
in business. Marsden senses something of Sam’s thought. A lit- 
tle success, he thinks, has made a great change in Sam. 

Nina is inclined to tease Marsden about his selfish determina- 
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tion not to marry. This vow of perpetual bachelorhood is silly. 
Maybe she should pick out a wife for him? Marsden is only 
peeved at the suggestion. 

Marsden tells them of meeting Darrell in Munich. Darrell was 
with a woman. Probably they were living together. 

Nina resents that suggestion. She can’t quite smother her in- 
stinctive jealousy at the thought of Ned with other women. 

Is Ned coming back? Marsden doesn’t think so. Ned had 
spoken of them and asked if Nina had had her baby? 

Then, thinks Nina, he hadn’t quite forgotten. She is secretly 
glad. 

Nina, going to nurse the baby, seeks with some deliberation to 
reestablish herself in Marsden’s good graces. She must not risk 
losing Charlie’s friendship! ... 

Evans is back from saying good night to little Gordon. A fine 
boy, Gordon. Sam is going to make an athlete of him. Another 
Gordon Shaw. Make him all the things he had wanted to be and 
couldn’t. He’ll train the boy’s body. His mind will take care 
of itself, with Nina for a mother. All his father can do for him 
is to make money. 

“T couldn’t have said that two years ago and believed it,” Evans 
admits. “I’ve changed a hell of a lot. Since the baby was born, 
I’ve felt as if I had a shot of dynamite in each arm. They can’t 
pile on the work fast enough.” 

The thought gives Sam courage to hint at a partnership. But 
Marsden is not interested. Never mind. Sam will get his capital 
somewhere else. 

Sam has gone for a walk. ‘There is a knock at the door. 
Marsden opens it. It is Darrell! 

Nina, from upstairs, greets the announcement with a glad cry. 
Darrell has come back “pale, thin, nervous, unhealthy looking.” 
He had arrived that morning. The death of his father had brought 
him back unexpectedly. He is irritated by Marsden’s somewhat 
searching questioning. He wishes Marsden would get out. He 
thinks of the waste he has made of his own life; of his unsuc- 
cessful effort to forget Nina or to deny the love of her that has 
completely conquered his pride. 

Here is a new problem for Marsden. What will Evans’ attitude 
be toward Darrell now? Marsden feels that he must protect Nina 

. and Sam! 

Nina has put on a fresh dress, and is rouged and powdered for 
the meeting with Darrell. ‘She looks extremely pretty and this 
is heightened by the feverish state of mind she is in.” 
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There ‘is a suppressed joy in Nina’s and Darrell’s greeting, a 
joy tinged with both questioning doubt and the inner conviction 
that their love still lives, but must be hidden from Marsden. 
Mutually they confess that they have missed each other terribly. 

Sam had missed Darrell, too, significantly reports Marsden. 
Which is proof of Sam’s wonderful loyalty to Darrell. Darrell is 
going to be amazed at the change in Sam! So impressed is he 
(Marsden) with the new Sam that he is going to back him in 
business and become his silent partner. 

“Yes, ever since the baby was born Sam’s been another man— 
in fact, ever since he knew there was going to be a baby, isn’t it, 
Nina?” 

Nina agrees with him. Sam is a wonderful father. If anything 
should happen to little Gordon, Sam would probably lose his rea- 
son. She knows she would lose hers! 

That they have named the baby Gordon is news to Darrell. 
Does that, he wonders, mean that Nina still loves Gordon? That 
he, the true father, has been forced out of this closed corporation? 

“T couldn’t find a better husband than Sam,” thinks Nina, with 
a strange calculation. “And I couldn’t find a better lover than 
Ned. . . . I need them both to be happy. . . .” 

With despairing suddenness the suspicion strikes Marsden that 
little Gordon might be Darrell’s child after all! Why has he 
never thought of that before? But if that’s true, why should 
Nina go on living with Sam? He would have given her a divorce! 

Marsden has gone to pick up Sam. Nina and Darrell face each 
other “guiltily and frightenedly. Then he comes to her and takes 
both of her hands uncertainly.” 

“Nina—I—I’ve come back to you—do you—do you still care 
—WNina?”’ he asks, stammeringly. 

“T love you, Ned!” she says, “giving way to his love passion- 
ately as if to drown her fears.” 


DarreELy (kissing her awkwardly—stammering)—I—I didn’t 
know—you seemed so cold—damn Marsden—he suspects, doesn’t 
he?—but it makes no difference now, does it? (Then in a flood 
of words.) Oh, it’s been hell, Nina! I couldn't forget you! 
Other women—they only made me love you more! I hated them 
and loved you even at the moment when—that’s honest! It was 
always you in my arms—as you used to be—those afternoons— 
God, how I’ve thought of them—lying awake—trecalling every 
word you said, each movement, each expression on your face, 
smelling your hair, feeling your soft body. (Suddenly taking her 
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in. his arms and kissing her again and again—passionately.) 
Nina! I love you so! 

Nrna—And I’ve longed for you so much! Do you think I’ve 
forgotten those afternoons? (Then in anguish.) Oh, Ned, why 
did you run away? I can never forgive that! I can never trust 
you again! 

DARRELL (violently)—I was a fool! I thought of Sam! And 
that wasn’t all! Oh, I wasn’t all noble, I'll confess! I thought 
of myself and my career! Damn my career! A lot of good that 
did it! I didn’t study! I didn’t live! I longed for you—and 
suffered! I paid in full, believe me, Nina! But I know better 
now! I’ve come back. The time for lying is past! You’ve got 
to come away with me! (He kisses her.) 

Nina (letting herself go, kissing him passionately)—Yes! My 
lover! (Then suddenly resisting and pushing him away.) No! 
You're forgetting Sam—and Sam’s baby! 

DarrELL (staring at her wildly)—Sam’s baby? Are you jok- 
ing? Ours, you mean! We'll take him with us, of course! 

Nina (sadly)—And Sam? 

Darrett—Damn Sam! He’s got to give you a divorce! Let 
him be generous for a change! 

NINA (sadly but determinedly)—He would be. You must be 
just to Sam. He’d give his life for my happiness. And this would 
mean his life. Could we be happy then? You know we couldn’t! 
And I’ve changed, Ned. You’ve got to realize that. I’m not your 
old mad Nina. I still love you. I will always love you. But 
now I love my baby too. His happiness comes first with me! 

DaARRELL—But—he’s mine, too! 

Nrna—No! You gave him to Sam to save Sam! 

DarRRELL—To hell with Sam! It was to make you happy! 

Nina—So I could make Sam happy! That was in it too! I 
was sincere in that, Ned! If I hadn’t been I could never have 
gone to you that first day—or if I had, I’d never have forgiven 
myself. But as it is I don’t feel guilty or wicked. I have made 
Sam happy! And I’m proud! I love Sam’s happiness! I love 
the devoted husband and father in him! And I feel it’s his baby 
—that we’ve made it his baby! 


Darrell is distracted. Can it be that Nina has come to love 
Sam? If so he will go away and never come back. But Nina will 
not have this. He is never to go away again! She doesn’t love 
Sam! She loves him! He will always have her love! He shall 
be her lover again! That is the nearest they can come to making 
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every one happy and happiness is all that counts. Sam will never 
know. He is content with the happiness they have already given 
him. For all they have done for Sam he owes them their hap- 
iness. 

Hf Darrell is repulsed by the suggestion. No, he will go back to 
Europe. He could not endure staying on as Nina’s lover, watch- 
ing Sam with his (Darrell’s) wife and child! She can go to hell! 
He will tell Sam everything! 

Nina is not frightened. Ned could never do that to Sam! 

The door opens. Marsden and Sam are back. With a bound 
Sam is at Darrell’s side, shaking his hand, pounding his back, 
greeting him with effusive friendliness. 

“Mercy, Sam, give Ned a chance to get a word in!” Nina inter- 
poses, affectionately. She looks at Ned pityingly but challeng- 
ingly as she says to Sam, “Ned wants to tell you something.” 

“No—I mean yes—,” Ned begins, crushed and stammering. “I 
want to tell you how damn glad I am—” 

Nina, triumphantly calm, steps between them. They look 
around for Marsden. “Here, Nina, always here!” Marsden 
calls from the back of the room as he joins the group. 

“Yes, youre here, Charlie—always! And you, Sam—and 
Ned!” Nina’s gayety is strange. “Sit down, all of you! Make 
yourselves at home! You are my three men! This is your home 
with me!” 

Then, in a half whisper she goes on. “Ssssh! I thought I 
heard the baby! You must all sit down and be very quiet! You 
must not wake our baby!” 

Mechanically the three sit down, careful to make no noise. 
They sit staring before them in silence. Nina remains standing, 
dominating them. 


“T couldn’t,” thinks Darrell, abjectly. “There are things one 
may not do and live with oneself afterwards . . . there are things 
one may not say . . . memory is too full of echoes! . . . there 
are secrets one must not reveal . . . memory is lined with mir- 
rors! . . . he was too happy! ... to kill happiness is a worse 
murder than taking life! . . . I gave him that happiness! .. . 
Sam deserves my happiness! ... God bless YOu, Samii 
(Then in a strange objective tone, thinking.) My experimenting 
with the guinea pigs has been a success . . . the ailing ones, Sam, 
and the female, Nina, have been restored to health and normal 
function . . . only the other male, Ned, seems to have suffered 
deterioration.” 
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“Sure good to see Ned again,” thinks Evans, looking at Dar- 
rell affectionately. ‘A real friend if there ever was one... 
looks blue about something . . . oh, that’s right, Charlie said his 
old man had kicked in . . . his old man was rich . . . that’s an 
idea . . . I'll bet he’d put up that capital... . (Then ashamed 
of himself.) Aw, hell, what’s the matter with me? .. . he’s no 
sooner here than I start . . . he’s done enough . . . forget it! 

. how anyway .. . he looks pretty dissipated . . . too many 
women .. . ought to get married and settle down .. . tell him 
that if I didn’t think he’d laugh at me giving him advice... 
but he’ll soon realize I’m not the old Sam he knew. . . I sup- 
pose Nina’s been boasting about that already . .. she’s proud 
... She’s helped me . . . she’s a wonderful wife and mother. . .” 

“She’s the old queer Nina now,” broods Marsden; “the Nina I 
could never fathom ... her three men! ... and we are! ... 
I? . . . yes, more deeply than either of the others since I serve 
for nothing . . . a queer kind of love, maybe . . . I am not ordi- 
nary! ... our child . . . what could she mean by that? ... 
child of us three? . . . on the surface, that’s insane . . . but I 
felt when she said it there was something in it... she has 
strange devious intuitions that tap the hidden currents of life 
. . . dark intermingling currents that become the one stream of 
desire . . . I feel, with regard to Nina, my life queerly identified 
with Sam’s and Darrell’s . . . her child is the child of our three 
loves for her . . . I would like to believe that . . . I would like 
to be her husband in a sense . . . and the father of a child, after 
my fashion ...lI could forgive her everything ... permit 
everything . . . (Determinedly.) And I do forgive! .. .” 

“My three men!” Nina is more and more strangely tri- 
umphant, “I feel their desires converge in me! .. . to form one 
complete beautiful male desire which I absorb . . . and am whole 
. . . they dissolve in me, their life is my life . . . I am pregnant 
with the three! ... husband! ... lover! ... father! ... and 
the fourth man! .. . little man! ... little Gordon! (With an 
evtravagant suppressed exultance.) Why, I should be the proud- 
est woman on earth! ...I should be the happiest woman in 
the world! . . . (Then suppressing an outbreak of hysterical tri- 
umphant laughter only by a tremendous effort.) Wa-ha... 
only I better knock wood ... (she raps with both knuckles in 
a fierce tattoo on the table) before God the Father hears my 
happiness! .. .” 


All three men turn to her anxiously. But she quiets their 
anxiety. It is only her nerves. 
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Evans (bullying her—with loving authority)—Then you go 
right to bed, young lady! We'll excuse you. 

Nina (quietly and calmly now)—All right, dear. I guess I do 
need to rest. (She kisses him as she might kiss a big brother she 
loved—affectionately.) Good night, you bossy old thing, you! 

Evans (with deep tenderness)—Good night, darling. 

NINA (she goes and kisses CHARLIE dutifully on the cheek as 
she might her father—affectionately)—Good night, Charlie. 

MarspEN (with a touch of her father’s manner)—That’s a 
good girl! Good night, dear. 

Nina (she goes and kisses DARRELL lovingly on the lips as she 
would kiss her lover)—Good night, Ned. 

DarreELt (looks at her with grateful humility)—Thank you. 
Good night. (She turns and walks quietly out of the room. The 
eyes of the three men follow her.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT VII 


Nearly eleven years have elapsed. Sam and Nina Evans are 
living on Park Avenue, New York, in an apartment that, judging 
by the living room, is a tribute to Nina’s good taste. 

Early in the afternoon of a fall day Nina, Darrell and the boy 
Gordon are sitting in this living room. Nina is thirty-five now 
and in the full bloom of her womanhood. But beneath her fine 
physical appearance “‘there is a sense of great mental strain.” 

Gordon, eleven, is a fine boy and already suggests the athlete. 
He is grave and “his eyes are full of a quick-tempered sensitive- 
ness. . . . He seems to have sprung from a line distinct from any 
of the people we have seen... .” 

Darrell has also aged noticeably, grown stout and puffy under 
the eyes. ‘He has the look of a man with no definite aim or 
ambition to which he can relate his living.” 

Gordon, at play, is thinking bitter thoughts. They are directed 
mostly at Darrell. Why is Darrell there? Why is he always 
hanging around Gordon’s mother? “I'd think she’d get sick of 
the old fool and tell him to get out and never come back,” thinks 
Gordon. “It’s good for him he didn’t bring me any birthday 
present or I’d smash it first chance I got!” 

Nina’s thoughts, as she watches her child, are sad and brood- 
ing. Already Gordon is growing away from her. At forty she 
will, like all her sex, she thinks, have finished living and be ready 
“to rot away in peace,” sick of the fight for happiness. 

She thinks of this as Gordon’s birthday, of his likeness to the 
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Gordon for whom he is named, and of Ned, the father, who has 
suffered much at her hands the last several years. Her love and 
Ned’s has bound them strangely together, but it has not brought 
them sustained happiness. Can it be that she has been the cause 
of Ned’s weakened resolution? No, it was she who had induced 
him to take up biology. If Ned would only go away oftener and 
stay longer Nina would be pleased. “I always get a terrible feel- 
ing after he’s been back awhile that he is waiting for Sam to die 
. or go insane! .. .” she confesses. 

Darrell’s thoughts also are bitter, and his mind puzzled. Often 
they will sit thus, silently brooding. “Our love has become the 
intimate thinking together of thoughts that are strangers,” he 
concludes. Yet, whatever force it is that has bound them together, 
it is strong. Each has tried to break that bond and each has 
failed. Always they are drawn back to each other. 

Darrell will be going back to the West Indies soon, he tells 
Nina, and young Gordon exults secretly at the news. Darrell 
takes no particular interest in his work these days. His real work, 
he intimates, significantly, has been finished for twelve years. 
Sam having made them all rich there is no incentive now for any- 
thing but play. 

They talk of Gordon. The boy is not, Darrell insists, at all 
like the rah-rah boy for whom he has been named. He’d much 
rather Gordon should grow up in the image of the esteemed Sam- 
uel, now resting “so complacently on the proud assurance that he 
is self-made.” 

Gordon resents Darrell’s tone; resents his making fun of his 
father. So worked up with resentment does the boy become that 
Nina is forced to send him from the room in punishment. Nor 
will Gordon ’pologize to his Uncle Ned. Not ever! 

Darrell understands Gordon’s antipathy. Natural that the 
child should hate him. They are to blame, not Gordon. They 
gave their son to Sam. Why shouldn’t he act like Sam? 


“Oh, Ned, do shut up!” Nina cries in exasperation. “T can’t 
stand hearing the same old reproaches I’ve heard a thousand times 
before! I can’t bear to hear myself making the same old bitter 
counter-accusations. And then there’ll be the same old terrible 
scene of hate and you'll run away—it used to be to drink and 
women, now it’s to the Station. Or I’ll send you away, and then 
after a time I'll call you back, because I’ll have gotten so lonely 
again living this lonely lie of my life, with no one to speak to 
except Sam’s business friends and their deadly wives. (She laughs 
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helplessly.) Or else you'll get lonely in your lie a little before I 
do and come back again of your own desire! And then we'll kiss 
and cry and love each other again!” 

Darrell thinks he might consider marrying, but they both know 
neither could stand that experience. No, they seem fated to go 
on loving each other, they are agreed. So there must be some 
sort of compromise. Ned must go away now, before there can 
be another scene and while their love is still strong and they 
grateful for it. 

Darrell is holding Nina in his arms, kissing her for this last 
good-by, when Gordon sees them from the doorway. “I mustn’t 
see her,” mutters the boy, in a passion of rage and grief; “pre- 
tend I didn’t see her . . . mustn’t ever let her know I saw her.” 

Gordon runs away and when he comes again he is careful to 
give warning of his approach. He has come now to tell his 
mother Uncle Charlie Marsden is downstairs, and so strained is 
his manner that Nina is convinced his attitude has strangely 
changed against her. Could Gordon have seen? 

“To be on the safe side you’d better tell him you kissed me 
good-by to get rid of me,” suggests Darrell. 

Marsden is smiling and immaculately dressed, as usual. He is 
also much gayer than he has been. Darrell quite frankly has 
come to hate Marsden, partly for his constant and continued in- 
terest in the Evans affairs and not a little because of little Gor- 
don’s fondness for him. 

The two men are soon covertly insulting each other and both 
seeking to avoid an open quarrel. Marsden is plainly hurt. In 
anguish of soul he seeks to account for changed and changing 
conditions. Darrell has become less and less to Nina, and her 
love for Sam cannot be anything more than perfunctory. Of late, 
thinks Marsden, Nina has been turning more and more to him as 
to one who understands and who can be implicitly trusted. “I’ve 
been playing the dear old Charlie of her girlhood again.” 

For her part Nina, looking at Marsden pityingly, can see him 
now only as “a perfect lover for one’s old age.” Then, with a 
sudden scornful revulsion, Nina is convinced that she hates all 
three of her men. Only little Gordon is her real man. 

Darrell decides not to stay to lunch. No use his waiting for 
Sam, either. He has nothing to say to Sam. Sam is disgustingly 
healthy and sane, too. ‘Nina will soon be fighting Sam for my 
pre love!” he concludes, bitterly. “Oh, Christ, what a mess it 
all is! 

Gordon has found a sailboat that Darrell has brought for his 
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birthday. He has deliberately broken it in front of its donor, be- 
cause, as he admits, he hates Darrell, hates him more than ever 
since he saw that kissing. Nor is he content with Darrell’s ex- 
planation that it was only a good-by kiss. He knows more than 
that. He knows Darrell is always hanging around his mother 
and he knows he is not his father’s friend and sometime he is 
going to tell his father everything! 

Darrell succeeds in convincing Gordon that there are some 
things men of honor never tell, and in that minute the boy and 
the man understand each other and accept each other as they 
never have before. 

Sam Evans is in now, hearty and blustery. He has grown 
stouter and more executive and is expensively tailored. He greets 
his son with enthusiasm and is heartily glad to see Darrell. 

Gordon is glad to tell his father about his birthday, but he is 
more anxious to have a few questions answered. Why, for in- 
stance, was he named Gordon? And was the Gordon for whom 
he was named ever his mother’s beau? Being told that his 
mother and Gordon Shaw were very fond of each other young - 
Gordon decides that that is the reason Darrell hates the name. 
Perhaps if he can grow up to be just like Gordon Shaw his mother 
will love him more than she does Darrell. 

Then Gordon wants to know a lot about fighting. Could his 
father lick Darrell? Could Gordon Shaw have licked him? Nor 
is Nina very successful in getting Gordon and Sam away from 
the subject when she comes back into the room. 

Finally she manages to say that she is glad Ned’s gone; that 
he has of late made a good deal of a bore of himself, and that 
she finally had to exact a promise from him that he would get 
back to his work. When she had done that he had suddenly be- 
come silly and asked her to kiss him good-by for luck, she reports. 
Which, to get rid of him, she did. 

Gordon is relieved by this news and climbs quickly into his 
mother’s Jap to kiss her as a reward. 

Evans thinks perhaps Darrell is falling for Nina in his old age. 
But the real trouble probably is that Ned never married. A fel- 
low needs a little feminine encouragement to help him keep his 
head up. P 

Nina, hugging her son to her, is conscience stricken for the mo- 
ment. She is hardly fair to Ned, lying to his son against him. 
Is she worthy of Ned’s love? It is her constant prayer that one 
day she may tell their son the truth. 

Something of her thought young Gordon senses and pushes 
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himself promptly off her lap. He knows! Didn’t he see them 
kissing that time? She tries to make up with the boy but he 
runs away. 

She tries to baby Gordon too much, Sam insists. He wants his 
son to grow up a regular he-man. Not another Charlie Marsden! 

“Oh, Mother God, grant that I may some day tell this fool 
the truth,” Nina prays. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT VIII 


An afternoon in late June, ten years later, the Evans’ motor 
cruiser is anchored in the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. Darrell, 
Marsden and Nina are sitting grouped on the after deck in the 
cool shade. At the rail Sam Evans and a young girl, Madeline 
Arnold, are looking anxiously up the river, alternately sharing a 
pair of binoculars. 


“Nina’s hair has turned completely white. She is desperately 
trying to conceal the obvious inroads of time. . . . There is little 
left of her face’s charm except her eyes, which now seem larger 
and more deeply mysterious than ever. But she has kept her 
beautiful figure.” 

“Darrell has again the air of the cool, detached scientist re- 
garding himself and the people around him as interesting phe- 
nomena. . . . His skin is tanned almost black by his years in the 
tropics. His thick hair is iron gray.” 

“Marsden has aged greatly. The stoop of his tall figure is ac- 
centuated, his hair has grown whitish.” 

“Evans is simply Evans, his type logically developed by ten 
years of continued success and accumulating wealth. . . . He has 
grown very stout. His jowly broad face has a heavy, flushed, 
apoplectic look.” 

“Madeline Arnold is a pretty girl of nineteen, with dark hair 
and eyes. Her skin is deeply tanned, her figure tall and athletic. 
Her personality is direct and frank ...a good sport who is 
popular with her own sex as well as sought after by men.” 


It is about time for the race to start, and the radio has gone 
dead. Sam Evans is nervous and excited. 

Gordon is in that boat upstream in which the Evans party is 
most interested, and Gordon, they fear, is not having a very happy 
time of it just now. 
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Nina is frankly troubled by this Madeline Arnold, who evi- 
dently is intent on possessing herself of Gordon’s love. Nina 
doesn’t purpose letting any one take her son away from her— 
not as long as she lives. 

Madeline senses Mrs. Evans’ enmity and wonders at it. She 
has tried to be as nice as she could be to Gordon’s mother for 
Gordon’s sake. 

Sam is conscious of it, too. Just Nina’s crazy jealousy, that’s 
what it is. And he doesn’t intend that because of it Nina shall 
separate Gordon and Madeline. 

Darrell knows of the contest Nina is waging; knows she will 
smash her son’s engagement if she can. Which makes him glad 
that he had managed finally to break the chains with which Nina 
at one time had held him. 

Evans’ excitement distresses Nina, and the kill-joy attitude of 
the guests exasperates Evans. He probably will have to take 
Madeline and Gordon and stage a real celebration party for them 
in town. 

There the others sit, Darrell congratulating himself secretly on 
the fact that he has broken the Nina charm; Charlie Marsden 
wondering why he ever agreed to come to the stupid old race; 
Nina miserably unhappy over her son’s new interests. 

The talk now has turned to Gordon. He is a better man than 
Gordon Shaw ever was, Sam insists. All the experts admit that 
much. Neither Darrell nor Nina is annoyed by the suggestion. 
Yet, Gordon is more like Sam than any one else, Nina thinks. So 
much like Sam that Darrell will hardly recognize him. Anyway, 
excitement is very bad for Sam’s high blood pressure and he must 
be careful. 

Now Sam has taken Charlie Marsden and Madeline into the 
cabin to “shoot a drink” and left Darrell and Nina together. 

A little sadly these two review their secret thought. 


“T can look into her eyes,” confesses Darrell with melancholy 
interest, “without desire or jealousy or bitterness . . , was she 
ever my mistress? . . . can she be the mother of my child? ... 
is there such a person as my son? ... I can’t think of these 
things as real any more . . . they must have happened in another 
inGme ss 

“My old lover,” ruminates Nina, sadly. ‘How well and young 
he looks . . . now we no longer love each other at all . . . our 
account with God the Father is settled . . . afternoons of happi- 
ness paid for with years of pain . . . love, passion, ecstasy .. . 
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in what a far-off life were they alive! . . . the only living life is 
in the past and future ... the present is an interlude... 
strange interlude in which we call on past and future to bear 
witness we are living! .. .” 


Nina feels that she needs Darrell’s confidence. Else how can 
she hope to gain his help in holding Gordon? 

Madeline Arnold rushes in to report that the race has started 
and that Gordon’s boat is third in line! Madeline’s enthusiasm 
enrages Nina. To think a young thing like that could take Gor- 
don away from her! 

Darrell, on the other hand, is pleased. In Gordon’s shoes he 
would feel the same. Nina must come to realize that they are 
getting old. That Gordon and Madeline are young. As for help- 
ing her, Darrell has sworn never again to meddle in human lives. 
. . . Nina is persistent. With or without support she will not 
give Gordon up. 

Sam Evans reappears from the cabin, his excitement at fever 
pitch. Gordon is still third! Navy and Washington are leading 
him! Sam can’t understand Darrell’s and Nina’s lack of interest, 
sitting there like dead clams! He rushes back to the radio. 

Nina, in desperation, tries again to reawaken Darrell’s interest 
in her and her problems. To do so she is even prepared to tell 
Sam the whole truth. It is time Sam gave their son, hers and 
Ned’s, back to them! Ned must take a hand! He must tell 
Sam! He must help her reclaim their son! 

Under the influence of her pleading Darrell sways toward her, 
but the return of Sam and Madeline, wildly excited because Gor- 
don’s crew is forging ahead, saves the situation. Evans has grown 
apoplectic in his excitement. 

Now Marsden has joined the group. He, too, is in a state of 
excitement, helped by the liquor he has drunk. But he is praying 
that Gordon will lose! He tries to comfort Nina. Let Gordon 
be beaten! What does it matter? 

The excitement of the race grows hectic. Marsden, slightly 
maudlin, insists that all is for the best. He can vision the time 
when he and Nina will be married. Then he can write his best 
novel. Then he can bare the whole truth of all their lives. 


“Now I am going to give an honest healthy yell,” he shouts; 
“turn on the sun into the shadows of lies about ‘This is life and 
this is sex, and here are passion and hatred and regret and joy 
and pain and ecstasy, and these are men and women and sons and 
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daughters whose hearts are weak and strong, whose blood is blood 
and not a soothing syrup!’ Oh, I can do it, Nina! I can write 
the truth! I’ve seen it in you, your father, my mother, sister, 
Gordon, Sam, Darrell and myself. I'll write the book of us! But 
here I am talking while my last chapters are in the making—right 
here and now—” 


The excitement of the finish of the race stops him. He has 
rushed off to hear the latest from the radio. 

Nina, left alone, has a lingering hope of triumph. She can find 
some pretext to tell Madeline Sam Evans’ family history! In 
that way she will get Gordon back. 

Deliberately Nina tries to draw Madeline away from her ex- 
cited interest in the race. Craftily, excitedly, she maneuvers 
until she has Madeline’s attention. There is something, she tells 
the girl, something about Gordon that will prevent their mar- 
riage, Madeline should know— 

Darrell has sensed what is happening. Quickly he interposes 
an explanation and a protest. Madeline must not listen to Nina, 
he explains. Nina, having passed through a crucial time in a 
woman’s life, is not quite responsible for anything she says. 
Madeline had better run back to the race. 

Nina goes on. She is in a sort of trance now, staring ahead of 
her. Only Marsden is listening. The rest are at the rail excitedly 
watching the onsweep of the boats. Like a young girl Nina re- 
peats what she has decided to tell. 


“Because all of Sam’s father’s family have been insane. His 
mother told me that time so I wouldn’t have his baby. I was 
going to tell Madeline that so she wouldn’t marry Gordon. But 
it would have been a lie because Gordon isn’t really Sam’s child 
at all, he’s Ned’s. Ned gave him to me and I gave him to Sam 
so Sam could have a healthy child and be well and happy. And 
Sam is well and happy, don’t you think? (Childishly.) So I 
haven’t been such an awfully wicked girl, have I, Father?” 


No one has heard. Sam Evans, beside himself with excitement, 
is still trying to get them to the rail to watch the finish. Only 
Marsden stays with Nina. Only Marsden hears her. 


“Oh, Nina,” he tries to comfort her. “Poor little Nina—how 
you must have suffered! I forgive you! I forgive you every- 
thing! I forgive even your trying to tell Madeline—you wanted 
to keep Gordon—oh, I understand that—and I forgive you!” 
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At the rail the others are cheering for Gordon! Only Darrell 
is a discordant note. He is yelling for Navy! “We've got to 
beat these Gordons, Sam— We've got to beat—” 

Furiously Sam turns to Darrell. He is ready to strike his old 
friend. Ironically, with a bitter, hopeless laugh, Darrell admits 
his yelling for Navy must have been a slip of the tongue! 

Now there is a wild yelling from the crowds nearer the race. 
Hysterically Nina is praying! 


“T hear the Father laughing,” she cries, in a strange, strident, 
wild passion. “Oh, Mother God, protect my son! . .. let Gor- 
don fly to you in heaven! ... quick, Gordon! . . . love is the 
Father’s lightning! . . . Madeline will bring you down in flames! 
. . . I hear His screaming laughter! .. . fly back to me! .. .” 


Evans (holding on to a stanchion and leaning far out at the 
imminent risk of falling in)—One spurt more will do it! Come 
on, boy, come on! It took death to beat Gordon Shaw! You 
can’t be beaten either, Gordon! Lift her out of the water, son! 
Stroke! Stroke! He’s gaining! Now! Over the line, boy! 
Over with her! Stroke! That’s done it! He’s won! He’s won! 

MADELINE (has been shrieking at the same time)—Gordon! 
Gordon! He’s won! Oh, he’s fainted! Poor dear darling! (She 
remains standing at the rail, leaning down longingly toward his 
shell.) 

Evans (bounding back to the deck, his face congested and pur- 
ple with a frenzy of joy, dancing about)—He’s won! By God, 
it was close! Greatest race in the history of rowing! He’s the 
greatest oarsmen God ever made! (Embracing Nina and kissing 
her frantically.) Aren't you happy, Nina? Our Gordon! The 
greatest ever! 

Nina (torturedly—trying incoherently to force out a last de- 
spairing protest)—No!—not yours!—mine!—and Gordon’s!— 
Gordon is Gordon’s!—he was my Gordon! --his Gordon is mine! 

Evans (soothingly, humoring her—kissing her again)—Of 
course he’s yours, dear—and a dead ringer for Gordon Shaw, too! 
Gordon’s body! Gordon’s spirit! Your body and spirit, too, 
Nina! He’s not like me, lucky for him! I’m a poor boob! I 
never could row worth a damn! 


Evans suddenly staggers, gives a gasp and collapses inertly to 
the deck. Marsden stares stupidly. He knew something like that 
would happen. He calls Nina’s attention. She, too, bewildered 
at first, sinks on her knees beside the stricken man. 
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They call Dr. Darrell. Even as he pronounces the attack only 
a stroke Darrell is forced to assure himself that an old hope of his 
is not being revived. 

Nina, dully, loyally, swears to give her happiness to help Sam. 
Marsden, ashamed of the thought that he will not have long to 
wait for Nina now, protests his love and admiration for the 
stricken man. Darrell, his human grief for an old chum conquer- 
ing other thought, pledges his life to save his friend. 

And Madeline, staring after Gordon’s shell, calls comfortingly: 
“Gordon! ... dear lover . . . how tired . . . but you'll rest in 
my arms .. . your head will lie on my breast . . . soon!” 

The curtain falls. 


ACT IX 


Several months later, on the terrace of Sam Evans’ Long Island 
estate, Gordon Evans is sitting on a stone bench bowed in grief. 
Madeline Arnold, her arm about his shoulders, is standing over 
him comfortingly. 


“Gordon is over six feet tall, with the figure of a trained ath- 
lete. His sun-bronzed face is extremely handsome after the 
fashion of the magazine cover American collegian. It is a strong 
face but of a strength wholly material in quality. 

““Madeline is much the same as in the previous act except that 
there is now a distinct maternal older feeling in her attitude to- 
ward Gordon as she endeavors to console him.” 


Sam Evans has just been buried. Gordon, in his grief, is in- 
clined to reproach his mother. He has never felt that she really 
loved his father. Her love was dutiful rather than real. Gordon 
has always had the feeling, since he was a little boy, that Nina 
really had been in love with Darrell. That she has been won- 
derful through his father’s illness he admits, but still there was 
always something— Yet he does not blame Darrell. Whatever 
attachment there may have been Darrell always had done his best 
to fight it down. 

Gordon is grateful for Madeline’s sympathy. He takes her in 
his arms and kisses her with rising passion. 

Charlie Marsden comes upon them as they are embraced. For 
a moment he is scandalized, and then he understands. 


“What has their loving to do with me?” he questions himself. 
“My life is cool green shade wherein comes no scorching zenith 
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sun of passion and possession to wither the heart with bitter poi- 
sons .. . my life gathers roses, coolly crimson, in sheltered gar- 
dens, on late afternoons in love with evening . . . roses heavy 
with after-blooming of the long day, desiring evening ... my 
life is an evening. . . . Nina is a rose, my rose, exhausted by the 
long, hot day, leaning wearily toward peace... . (He kisses one 
of the roses with a simple sentimental smile—then still smiling, 
makes a gesture toward the two lovers.) That is on another 
planet, called the world. . . . Nina and I have moved on to the 
moons .P in? 


Gordon and Madeline become aware of Marsden’s presence. 
He has brought them flowers. Flowers, he has found, are com- 
forting. He advises Gordon to go to his mother. She will want 
to see him before he flies back to New York. 

It seems rotten and selfish to be happy, Gordon admits, when 
they have left him, and yet he knows his father understands. 


“Tt’s funny how I got to care more for dad than for mother,” 
he soliloquizes. ‘I suppose it was finding out that she loved 
Darrell . . . I can remember that day seeing her kiss him .. . 
it did something to me I never got over . . . but she made dad 
happy ... she gave up her own happiness for his sake... 
that was certainly damn fine ... that was playing the game 
...Tma hell of a one to criticize . .. my own mother! .. .” 


Nina and Darrell come from the house. ‘‘Nina looks much 
older. . . . Resignation has come into her face, a resignation that 
uses no make-up, that has given up the struggle to be sexually 
attractive and look younger. She is dressed in deep black. Dar- 
rell’s deep sunburn of the tropics has faded, leaving his skin a 
Mongolian yellow.” 

“Your message was a godsend, Gordon,” Nina tells him. 
“Those stupid people with their social condolences were killing 
me. Perhaps I’m morbid but I always have the feeling that 
they’re secretly glad some one is dead—that it flatters their vanity 
and makes them feel superior because they’re living.” 

“They were all good friends of dad’s. Why shouldn’t they be 
sincerely sorry? His death ought to be a loss to every one who 
knew him.” 

Nina feels that Gordon is reproaching her because she is not 
weeping. But she does not feel guilty. She had done her duty 
by Sam. She is conscious of her freedom—freedom to rot away 
in peace. She will turn to Charlie now. He will understand. 
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Darrell feels the lack of sympathy between Gordon and Nina. 
He resents Gordon’s tears for Sam the father. If Gordon knew 
the truth! Darrell is tempted to tell him. . . 

Now Gordon has gained control of himself. Quite calmly he 
speaks of his father’s will. It leaves everything to him and to 
Nina, except half a million dollars that is to go to Dr. Darrell’s 
biological work. 

Darrell resents Sam’s gift. He will accept nothing. Either for 
himself or for the station. But both Nina and Gordon insist that 
the bequest shall go to science, through the station. Darrell is 
obdurate. He takes Gordon’s insistence as an insult, and Gordon 
is angered by the older man’s attitude. He is ready to strike 
Darrell. 

Nina steps between them. She is almost hysterical. Now the 
men are mutually apologetic. Perfunctorily they shake hands. 


“Mother, stop laughing,” commands Gordon of the hysterical 
Nina. “Please! It’s all right—all right between us—I’ve apolo- 
gized! (As she has grown calmer.) And now I want to say what 
I was going to say. It wasn’t anything bad. It was just that I 
want you to know how fine I think you’ve both acted. I’ve 
known ever since I was a kid that you and Darrell were in love 
with each other. I hated the idea on father’s account—that’s 
only natural, isn’t it?p—but I knew it was unfair, that people can’t 
help loving each other any more than Madeline and I could have 
helped ourselves. And I saw how fair you both were to dad— 
what a good wife you were, mother—what a true friend you were, 
Darrell—and how damn much he loved you both! So all I 
wanted to say is, now he’s dead, I hope you'll get married and 
I hope you'll be as happy as you both deserve— (Here he breaks 
down, kissing her and then breaking away.) I’ve got to say 
good-by—got to fly back before dark—Madeline’s waiting. (He 
takes DaRRELL’s hand and shakes it again. They have both been 
staring at him stupidly.) Good-by, Darrell! Good luck!” 


“Tisten, son. It’s my turn. I’ve got to tell you something—” 

Again Nina interrupts. She gets Gordon away, his repeated 
apologies trailing back of him. 

With an ironical smile Darrell repeats the proposal that Gordon 
had suggested. Will Nina marry him? 

“No! Certainly not,” she is quick to reply. “Our ghosts 
would torture us to death. But I wish I did love you, Ned,” she 
adds, forlornly. ‘Those were wonderful afternoons long ago! 
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The Nina of those afternoons will always live in me, will always 
love her lover, Ned, the father of her baby!” 

Tenderly Darrell lifts her hand to his lips. He will always 
adore her. But she had better marry Marsden if she wants peace. 

Marsden has returned from the house. He senses that Nina 
and Darrell have been talking about him, a thought that Nina 
confirms by telling him of Darrell’s proposal, and of her refusal. 

“T suspected as much,” admits Marsden. “Then whom do you 
love, Nina, Cara Nina?” 

“You, Charlie,” Nina replies, with a sad smile. “I have always 
loved your love for me.” She kisses him wistfully. “Will you let 
me rot away in peace?” 

“All my life I’ve waited to bring you peace,” he replies. 

From under the cliff the hum of an airplane is heard. Gordon 
is flying away from them without a backward look. And then 
the plane rises, circles and comes back. From the cockpit Gordon 
waves to them! Nina waves frantically after him, but he does 
not see nor hear her tortured good-by! 

“Fly up to heaven, Gordon!” she cries. “Fly with your love 
to heaven! Fly always! Never crash to earth like my old Gor- 
don! Be happy, dear! You’ve got to be happy!” 


DarRELL (sardonically)—I’ve heard that cry for happiness be- 
fore, Nina! I remember hearing myself cry it—once—it must 
have been long ago! Ill get back to my cells—sensible unicel- 
lular life that floats in the sea and has never learned the cry for 
happiness! I’m going, Nina. (As she remains oblivious, staring 
after the plane—thinking fatalistically.) She doesn’t hear, either. 
... (He laughs up at the sky.) Oh, God, so deaf and dumb and 
blind! . .. teach me to be resigned to be an atom! ... (He 
enters the house.) 

Nina (finally lowering her eyes—confusedly)—Gone. My eyes 
are growing dim. Where is Ned? Gone, too. And Sam is gone. 
They’re all dead. Where are father and Charlie? (With a shiver 
of fear she hurries over and sits on the bench beside MarspEN, 
huddling against him.) Gordon is dead, father. I’ve just had 
a cable. What I mean is, he flew away to another life—my son, 
Gordon, Charlie. So we’re alone again—just as we used to be. 

MaRsvEN (putting his arm around her—affectionately)—Just 
as we used to be, dear Nina Cara Nina, before Gordon came. 

Nina (looking up at the sky—strangely)—My having a son 
was a failure, wasn’t it? He couldn’t give me happiness. Sons 
are always their fathers. They pass through the mother to be- 
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come their father again. The Sons of the Father have all been 
failures! Failing they died for us, they flew away to other lives, 
they could not stay with us, they could not give us happiness! 

MarspDEN (paternally—in her father’s tone)—You had best 
forget the whole affair of your association with the Gordons. 
After all, dear Nina, there was something unreal in all that has 
happened since you first met Gordon Shaw, something extrava- 
gant and fantastic, the sort of thing that isn’t done, really, in our 
afternoons. So let’s you and me forget the whole distressing epi- 
sode, regard it as an interlude, of trial and preparation, say, in 
which our souls have been scraped clean of impure flesh and made 
worthy to bleach in peace. 

NINA (with a strange smile)—Strange interlude! Yes, our 
lives are merely strange dark interludes in the electrical display 
-of God the Father! (Resting her head on his shoulder.) You're 
so restful, Charlie. I feel as if I were a girl again and you were 
my father and the Charlie of those days made into one. I wonder 
is our old garden the same? We'll pick flowers together in the 
aging afternoons of spring and summer, won’t we? It will be a 
comfort to get home—to be old and to be home again at last— 
to be in love with peace together—to love each other’s peace— 
to sleep with peace together—! (she kisses him—then shuts her 
eyes with a deep sigh of requited weariness)—to die in peace! 
I’m so contentedly weary with life! 

MARSDEN (with a serene peace)—Rest, dear Nina. (Then ten- 
derly.) It has been a long day. Why don’t you sleep now—as 
you used to, remember?—for a little while? 

Nina (murmurs with drowsy gratitude)—Thank you, Father 
—have I been wicked?—you’re so good—dear old Charlie! 

MarsDEN (reacting automatically and wincing with pain— 
thinking mechanically) God damn dear old... ! (Then with 
a glance down at NiNaA’s face, with a happy smile.) No, God 
bless dear old Charlie . . . who, passed beyond desire, has all the 
luck at last! ... (Nina has fallen asleep. He watches with 
contented eyes the evening shadows closing in around them.) 

The curtain falls. 


AES 6 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By GrorceE KAUFMAN AND EDNA FERBER 


IT was natural for any one even superficially conversant with 
stage affairs in America to jump to the conclusion that George 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber had deliberately taken the Barry- 
mores as their models when they wrote ‘““The Royal Family.” 

The authors, however, were at pains to deny the charge, and 
the general content of their comedy bears them out. I think it 
is reasonable to assume that if there had been no Barrymores 
associated with the American theatre there is little likelihood that 
“The Royal Family” ever would have been written. But so far 
as stage history records the facts, the adventures of the Barry- 
mores we know and the Cavendishes Mr. Kaufman and Miss 
Ferber have put in their play are in no way identical. Nor has 
there been conscious effort to reproduce individual characteristics. 

Let us say, then, that “The Royal Family” tells an entirely 
imaginary story of an American stage family that might easily 
have been the Barrymores had the Barrymores been exactly that 
kind of a stage family. 

The authors, and the producer, Jed Harris, had some difficulty 
in finding a proper cast for the play, and kept it touring for some 
weeks previous to the New York premiére, which occurred at the 
Selwyn Theatre the night of December 28, 1927. It was, as it 
turned out, one of the big first nights of the year, and the sophis- 
ticated Broadway public was happily enthusiastic about the play. 
So were the critical reviews that followed. As a result “The 
Royal Family” continued at the head of the list of popular dra- 
matic offerings the season through. 

The scene of the play is the spacious and high-ceilinged living 
room of the Cavendish apartment indefinitely placed in the East 
Fifties of New York. 

Parts of two floors can be seen, the balcony off which the bed- 
rooms open above and the main room below. This room, as the 
authors reveal, “has about it nothing of the commonplace. At a 
glance one sees that it is lived in by an unusual family. It is rich, 
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careless, crowded, comfortable. Almost cluttering it are deep- 
cushioned chairs, little corner clusters of couch, table, lamp; pho- 
tographs in silver frames are all about; magazines, cushions. A 
profusion of flowers.” . . . “All sorts of periods and styles have 
gone into the making of the room. Prominently placed is a por- 
trait in oils of the late Aubrey Cavendish in his most celebrated 
role, all bristling mustachios, high stick, romantic cape, glittering 
orders, gold braid, silk and boots and swagger.” 

It is about 1 o’clock of a November afternoon and this family 
of actors is barely astir. Phones and doorbells have begun to 
ring, however, both in the front of the house and the rear, and, 
between trying to answer the bells and get the breakfast trays to 
her slowly awaking sleepers Della, the maid, is about run to death. 
She is able to impress Jo, the houseman, into service, but Jo is 
no great bargain as a helper, demanding a considerable amount of 
direction himself. 

Despite the developing confusion we are able to gather, from 
the receiving end of the phone conversations that Mr. Wolfe, the 
manager, wants to talk with Fanny Cavendish; that Miss Julie 
Cavendish is expected not to forget a dinner engagement at Mrs. 
Sherwin’s, in Park Avenue, and that it will be quite impossible 
for Miss Julie to see any one until after she has finished her morn- 
ing’s boxing lesson, now in progress, with young McDermott, her 
trainer. 

Early callers include two other members of the family group— 
Herbert Dean, Fanny Cavendish’s brother, and Kitty LeMoyne 
Dean, his wife. Herbert “is about fifty-seven, very dressy, an ex- 
cellent actor, beginning to show his age. The flower of the Lamb’s 
Club. Necktie, shirt and handkerchief always blend. Massage 
has been his most active form of exercise. His appearance in- 
evitably brings to mind the adjective ‘well-preserved.’ ” 

This morning Dean is jaunty and hopeful, until Mrs. Dean fol- 
lows too closely upon his heels. Kitty Dean “is about forty-eight 
but doesn’t believe it. An actress for many years, never more 
than mediocre.” 

Kitty is also quite evidently in a temper with Mr. Dean and 
barely able to restrain herself in the presence of the servants. At 
the first opportunity she is up and at Herbert with the charge 
that he has tried deliberately to elude her and sneak off for an- 
other conference with his blessed family. 

Furthermore it is Kitty’s fixed determination, if he does the 
certain play about which he has come to consult his sister, that 
she shall play the feminine lead. Nor do his repeated declarations 
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that it is not at all her type of part mollify her in the least. That 
the Cavendish women should be consulted about a script that she, 
Kitty Dean, is not even allowed to discuss irritates her beyond 
expression. And, so far as Dean can see, for no good reason at all. 


Dran—. .. I have never done a play without consulting 
Fanny and Julie. 

Kitty—Maybe that’s why you never have a hit. 

DrEAN—I’ll have one this time! I can see myself in every line 
of it, every gesture! Take the Nero scene! (A pose.) The Abra- 
ham Lincoln scene! As Frederick the Great! But you, my dear 
Kitty—the woman who plays this part must be— You see, your 
technique is more—uh—mellow— 

Kirty—Are you by any chance telling me that I’m too old? 

DrEan—Oh, my dear Kitty! 

Kitty—tThen I suppose I’m not a good enough actress! I was 
good enough to support Mansfield, though, wasn’t I? 

Drean—Plenty! 

Kitty—I’m as good an actress as your precious Julie, even if 
she is a Cavendish. And I’m better than that sister of yours 
ever was. 

DEaN—My dear Kitty, please do not embarrass me by com- 
paring yourself with Julie Cavendish, or with her mother, the 
greatest Lady Macbeth of her day. 

Kitty—Oh, for— Listen! There are a few actresses whose 
name isn’t Cavendish. Cavendish! Cavendish! I’ve had the 
royal family Cavendished up to me for twelve years. God, but 
I’m sick of them! 

DrEan—You are sick of the Cavendishes! You are—the most 
distinguished. . . . And who are you, I’d like to know, to be sick 
of the Cavendishes! What were you when I married you? 

Kitry—I was understudying Mannering in “The Garden of 
Allah.” 

DrAN—You were an off-stage noise! 


The battle might have grown in volume if Gwen Cavendish had 
not broken in just then. Gwen represents the latest generation of 
the family. ‘She is in riding clothes; a slim, lovely young thing 
of nineteen. She is, perhaps, less a Cavendish than any of the 
others of the family.” 

With Gwen is young Perry Stewart, “a personable young fellow 
of about twenty-eight. Piping Rock, Long Island, bonds.” He 
takes the introductions to the Deans gracefully.and then retires 
with the promise that he will be back for Gwen at 2.30. His 
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mother, who is a bit fussy, is giving a tea for Gwen in Scarsdale 
and he is eager that the guest of honor shall be on time. 

This, her Uncle Herbert reminds Gwen, is her last week of play. 
No more morning rides once rehearsals have started. And next 
week they will be on full blast. Gwen seems considerably less ex- 
cited by the prospect than Dean. To him the chance she is about 
to be given represents her greatest opportunity. 

“You ought to be very proud, my dear,” he declares, with a 
modest actorial flourish. ‘At your age, to be appearing with your 
mother. Quite an event! Quite an event in the theatre!” Toast 
and napkin in hand, he gives the effect of a speech as his mood 
gains in warmth and splendor. “Yes, sir! About to enter into 
your great inheritance! To come before the public as the de- 
scendant of a distinguished family! It is not a trust to be taken 
lightly, my dear. Remember that not only will all of us be watch- 
ing you, but your gifted ancestors as well.” 

The heavy ‘‘Ahem!” with which Dean closes would have been 
more impressive if just at that moment Fanny Cavendish had not 
opened her door on the balcony and called down: 

“T think that speech needs cutting, Bertie.” 

“Fanny Cavendish is seventy-two. Managerial, pungent, rather 
magnificent. Given to domineering and to reminiscence. Her 
clothes are rich, but careless and somewhat out-dated.” 

She is downstairs now, prepared to take charge of any situation 
that may arise. She is interested in Kitty Dean’s report that 
Herbert is about to call another of his family conclaves; amused 
to find that Julie has not yet put in an appearance. Probably 
because the prize-fighter is with her. 

“Time I was Julie’s age I didn’t have to box to ban my figger,” 
Fanny boasts. “You could span my waist with your two hands.” 


Kitty—I like a nice womanly figure myself. 
Fanny—You ought to be very happy. 


you certainly 
don’t seem an invalid. You’re looking splendid. 

Fanny—lInvalid? Well as I ever was. I’m going into re- 
hearsal as soon as Wolfe can pick a cast. 

DreaNn—Now, now, Fanny. You've had a long siege of it. 
After a year’s illness— 

Kirry—Nearer two, isn’t it? 

Fanny—And what if it is!) Two years out of a life-time! I 
played fifty-three years without missing a performance, except 
when Tony was born. 
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Kirty—And surely when Julie was born! 

FanNy—Not Julie! She knows her business better than that. 
Julie was born during Holy Week. 

Dran—But look here now, Fanny. What are you going to do? 
You haven’t a new play, have you? 

FANNy—Who said anything about a new play! I’m reviving 
“Mrs, Castlemaine.” 

Drean—But that’s rather old-fashioned, Fanny. New York 
won’t come to see that, even with you in it. 

Fanny—New York! You talk like a Follies girl! I’m going 
to take it on the road. 

DraN—The road? You’re mad. 

Fanny—I know your views, Bertie. You think Albany is 
somewhere in the Antipodes. 

Drean—I don’t belittle the road. It’s quite all right in its way. 
But my public is in New York. 

Kitty—Or was, when last heard from. 

Fanny—Well, I’m not like you, Bertie. I’ve been a trouper 
all my life, and I’m going to keep on trouping. Id rather pack 
’em into a tent in Texas than play highbrow matinées every 
Tuesday and Friday at the Teacup Theatre in New York. 

DreaN—But you’ve been ill, Fanny. You can’t stand what you 
used to. Those dreadful small town hotels! Sleeping in Pull- 
mans! 

Fanny—I did it when there weren’t any Pullmans! When 
many a time I had to sit up all night—yes, with Julie asleep on 
one side, and Tony generally yelling his head off on the other. 

Dran—But that belongs to the past, Fanny. You’re too im- 
portant a figure to-day. 

FANNY (in spite of her infirmity rises to her feet)—I was 
Fanny Cavendish then, just as I am now. When the bills said 
Aubrey and Fanny Cavendish people knew what they were going 
to see. You had to know how to act—(a slow turn toward Kitty) 
—when you went on the stage in those days. 

Kitty—You had your method. We of the younger school have 
ours. 

Fanny—Ah, youth, youth! 

DEAN (in the manner of a formal announcement)—If you do 
go back this season, Fanny, that’s going to mean the whole family 
on the boards. 

Fanny—The whole family? 

Dran—Except Tony, of course. You can’t call pictures acting. 
But with you in “Castlemaine,” Julie and Gwen in their play, 
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and—(a triumphant reach for the manuscript on the table. The 
doorbell rings)—-your humble servant as the star of — 

FANNY (im a@ surprising shout)—Della! Della! (Turns to 
aa again.) What’s that about your being the bright particular 
star: 

DraN—I sent the manuscript of my next play over to Julie 
last night. 

FaNNy—TI know it. (DELLA enters. Goes to outer door.) 

DEaN—Have you read it? 

FanNy—Only the first ten scenes. (Jo enters with Kirry’s 
tray.) 

DEAN—Well? 

FANNy—I was afraid to read the second act for fear you 
played two parts at once, 


Oscar Wolfe is calling. Oscar “is a figure of authority: dark, 
stocky, slightly gray, dressed with a picturesque richness. A 
rakish velour hat. Altogether the entrepreneur.” 

He has come at this surprising hour, this “first pale crack of 
dawn,” as Gwen puts it, to see Julie. But he discovers that there 
are others who want to see him. Dean, for one. And Fanny, for 
another. Dean has at last found the play for which he has been 
searching, and Fanny, well and strong again as ever she was, ac- 
cording to Fanny, is determined to get back to acting immediately. 

The manager puts Dean off a little impatiently and tries to joke 
Fanny into forgetting her revived ambitions. He even tries to 
divert them by playing strains of this and that popular composi- 
tion while they nibble at the food Jo has brought them. 

And then Julie appears on the balcony. “Julie is thirty-nine, 
beautiful, slim, mature. She is wearing a smart, rather tailored 
afternoon gown. Is evidently dressed for the day. She comes out 
slowly, curious to know who is playing. She crosses the width of 
the balcony, stands at the railing, looking down. Her first glance 
is toward the piano. She sees Wolfe there. Her gaze encom- 
passes the rest of the room. Four of its occupants are busily 
eating. One at a time, she takes them in.” 

“Have you a table for one, Jo, not too near the music?” she 
calls. 

“A very good entrance, Julie,” smiles Fanny. 

“Dear little mother! Wouldn’t you like to go up and come 
down again?” answers her actress daughter. 

It happens that Julie brings news. She is carrying a telegram 
and, save for a necessary pause while she borrows thirty-nine dol- 
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lars from Wolfe to pay for a C.O.D. package that has quite 
slipped her mind, and another slight delay caused by her in- 
ability to set an hour during the next two or three busy days 
when she can take another boxing lesson from McDermott, she 
finally manages to read it. 

The telegram is from Tony—‘dear little brother Tony.” So 
far Julie has not been quite able to make it out, seeing that it is 
rather sketchy, but as nearly as she can come to it Tony has evi- 
dently killed somebody. 

“Any one we know?” demands Fanny. 

Then Julie reads the telegram: “Pay no attention to possible 
accounts of Deming incident injuries not fatal takes more than 
that to kill a lousy movie director I arrive New York Saturday 
California police have no authority outside state on no condition 
talk to reporters Zeta Zaydak on this train but no trouble so far 
as am locked in drawing room love to all of you he was dirty 
hound anyhow. Tony.” 


Kitty—What did I tell you! 

Jutre—It lacks a certain clarity, doesn’t it? 

Fanny—California police! 

Dran—What’s this, what’s this! 

(There now ensues a babel of sound—exclamations, conjec- 
tures, questions. What’s it mean? You know Tony. What’s it 
all about? Who’s Zeta Zaydak? Read that again.) 

WOLFE (comes over to JULIE)—Let me have that, Julie. Now, 
just a minute, people. Let’s get at this. This may not be so 
funny. 

Fanny—Do you think it’s serious? 

Jurrr—Of course not, Mother. It never is. 

WoLrE (re-reading fragments of the telegram to himself, but 
aloud)—Possible accounts of Deming incident— 

GwEen—Deming is his director. 

Wotre—Arrive New York Saturday. 

Dran—That’s to-morrow. 

WoLtrE— ... Zeta Zaydak on this train... . 

Kritty—She’s that Polish hussy. 

Wo.tre—A fine business. 

FanNy—What’s she on the train for? 

Wo.trE—On no condition talk to reporters. ... 

JuLt1r—Have there been any reporters? 

Dran—Before you were down. The Graphic! 
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Jutie—The Graphic! Whatever we’ve done, we’ve always 
kept out of the tabloids. 

Wo.tre—Who’s kept you out, I’d like to know! Wolfe! If it 
wasn’t for me they’d have been running long ago a contest Which 
Is the Craziest Cavendish. 

ce another chance for you. What are we going 
to do? 

WoLre—Now, wait a minute. Let’s look this over. Maybe 
it’s not as bad as it seems. 

FaNNy—No. 

GwEN—Of course not, Grandma. Such a fuss because Tony’s 
punched some director. I’m sure to be late. (On her way up the 
stairs. Escapes.) 

Wo tre (still concentrating on the telegram)—Now the way I 
figure it, it was like this. The fella says something Tony doesn’t 
like. Tony knocks him down, of course. And to keep from hav- 
ing to answer a lot of questions about it, he gets on this train. 

JuLIE—With the picture half finished, naturally. 

Wotre—Omaha he sent this from. Omaha last night. That 
means he got to Chicago this morning. Naturally he got on the 
Century. To-morrow morning you'll be just one happy family. 

JuL1E—We’ve got to keep the newspapers off him. You know 
Tony and the papers. They’ve been laying for him ever since 
that Mauretania thing. 

Kitty—I must say I don’t blame them. 

DraN—Yes, he never should have thrown that reporter over- 
board. 

Wotre—A big mistake. 

Jutre—We mustn’t let them get at him this time. They’re 
sure to know he’s on the Century. They'll swarm on him at the 
station. He’ll start to smash cameras. (A gesture that says 
“Whoop!’”) 

Fanny—That poor boy. 

WotFrEe—(snaps his fingers)—I tell you how I fix it. He don’t 
come into Grand Central. He gets off at 125th Street. 

JuLti1e—It doesn’t stop there. 

Wo.tFre—To-morrow it will—for one second. (Points wisely to 
himself.) I get him off the train, I bring him here before the 
newspapers know it, he stays quiet a couple of weeks. If they 
find it out, he’s having a nervous collapse—and nobody can see 
him. 

Jurre—Oh, Oscar! That'll be wonderful! There you are, 
Mrs. C. Everything’s grand. 
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Fanny—Everything grand! Who’s this Zany woman! What’s 
she doing on the train? 

JuLtre—Well—uh—Oscar, tell mother the facts of life. 

Wore (pats FANNy’s shoulder)—Satisfied, Fanny? Huh? 
Your boy ain’t in danger? 

FANNy—Your’re the manager. 

Wotre—Good! Now! If nobody else has got anything to do, 
that you would like to have me wait until you do it—Julie, you 
don’t want to take a massage first, or something? ...No?... 
Well, then, do you mind if I waste just a minute of your time on 
my business? 


Wolfe’s business is an appointment he has made for Julie and 
Gwen to meet St. John Throckmorton, the English author of their 
new play, at his office at 3 that afternoon and hear him read the 
play. 

With Wolfe it is very serious and he cannot take lightly Julie’s 
indifference to any one who is “only an author,” nor her flat re- 
fusal to break her other appointments just to hear one read a play. 

Pleadingly Oscar demands that they help him out. A great 
deal depends upon St. John’s first impression of theatrical Amer- 
ica. He is naturally a sensitive person and expectant. They can’t 
afford, no one of them can afford, to offend him. And there is 
no chance of postponing the meeting. All the other days are 
taken up—Saturdays with a matinée; Sunday St. John will be out 
at Otto Kahn’s; Monday rehearsals start. It just has to be 
to-day. 

Finally Julie gives in. “You win, Oscar,” she agrees. “At 3 
o’clock— Enter Julie Cavendish, laughing.” 

There is still the matter of the play Dean has discovered for 
himself, which Oscar continues to evade. And again the question 
of whether or not Herbert is going to succeed in sidetracking 
Kitty, just because, as Kitty believes, he knows she is good and 
is afraid to surround himself with anything but incompetent 
actors. Oscar manages finally to get away and Julie effectively 
squelches the quarreling Deans by pushing them into the library. 

Which leaves only a few minor Cavendish misunderstandings to 
be ironed out. For one thing Fanny would like to know exactly 
what is troubling Julie. Why the “big renunciation scene” over 
not being able to break an engagement to hear her play read? 

It happens, Julie explains, that Gil Marshall is back—and she 
was planning rather enthusiastically on having the afternoon clear. 
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Gil Marshall! After nineteen years he has come back! It’s a 
wonder, Fanny insists, the newspapers haven’t been full of him— 
the great South American diamond king! It’s emeralds, Julie 
corrects her. 


FaNnNy—Emeralds or diamonds! When I think that if it 
hadn’t been for me you’d have gone off to South America—given 
up your career—everything. 

JuLie—I wonder what he’s like now. He may have grown very 
charming. South America, and millions, and perhaps a little grey 
here. (Touches her temple.) Sounds rather romantic. 

FANNy—No more romantic now than he was nineteen years 
ago! Ah! What a siege that was! 

Jutre—And what a demon you were! 

FaNnNny—lI had to be. You thought because he looked serious 
and didn’t say much that he was doing a lot of deep thinking. I 
knew it was because he couldn’t think of anything to say. 

JuL1e—You certainly acted like a mother in a melodrama. 

Fanny—lI told him. I showed him that he couldn’t hope to 
make you happy. A home and a husband for a girl like you! I 
said: ‘“Here’s a girl that’s going to have fame and fortune—the 
world spread before her. Do you think that you can make up to 
her for all the things you’d rob her of! You and your South 
America! You and your engineering! .. .” 

Jut1e—Yes, yes, I know, Mother. He went away, and we both 
lived happy ever after. 

FanNny—How I ever got you where you are to-day is more than 
I know. You were always at the point of running off with some 
young squirt. 

Jut1e—But I never did. So it couldn’t have been so serious. 

FanNy—Serious enough for them! ‘That young Earl of Pem- 
broke who went off to Africa, and that Philadelphia fellow that 
shot himself— 

JuLreE—He was cleaning his gun. 

FaNnNy—They were always cleaning their guns. And when you 
finally married Rex Talbot! . .. Ill never forget the goings-on 
then. 

Jurre—Mother, out of the whole crowd of them, why did I 
marry Rex? 

Fanny—He was the weakest, I guess. 

Jutre—I always said I wouldn’t marry an actor. And Rex 
wasn’t even a good actor. What was there about him, Mother? 
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Fanny—Rex Talbot was a brilliant young loafer! And he had 
the most beautiful manners. He was the kind of man who could 
kiss your hand without looking silly. 

Jutre—I guess that was what he was always doing when I 
needed him. That’s one thing you will admit about Gil, Mother. 
He would have been dependable. 

Fanny—When youre eighteen you don’t marry a man because 
he’s dependable. 

JuL1r—But when you’re a little older, you begin to think that 
maybe— 

Fanny (quickly)—What’s that? 

JutrE—Don’t be alarmed. But I am curious to see him again. 
That’s natural, isn’t it? Only it can’t be this afternoon—that’s 
sure. I had it all staged so beautifully, too. I was going to wear 
my rose beige, and a hat with a brim, and be dignified and wistful, 
yet girlish withal. 

FaNNy—You can put on that act for him just as well after the 
show to-night. It’s been nineteen years. What’s a couple of 
hours more! 

Jut1e—No. Midnight isn’t as kind to me as it used to be. 
I’m just vain enough to want to look my best. 

FANNy—You are, eh? 

Jut1e—I want to look fresh and young and radiant. 

Fanny—Is that all? 


Now it is Gwen’s turn. Blithely, happily she comes downstairs 
in search of her tan bag. She is ready, and Perry Stewart is due. 
Then she hears of the play reading and is crushed. She simply 
can’t break her engagement with the Stewarts! She’s to be the 
guest of honor—and she never has met Perry’s mother. She 
probably will never be asked again. 

“And I couldn’t go if she did ask me,’ Gwen wails. “I'll be 
rehearsing all the time, and then I’ll be acting, and it’ll just go 
on like that forever. First thing you know I'll be an old 
woman—” 

Suddenly there are two long rings at the doorbell followed by 
a terrific hammering. They are all startled into an excited won- 
dering. The servants rush for the doors. The Deans come back 
from the library, their quarreling over “The Conqueror” for the 
moment stopped. And then the excited exclamations in the hall 
herald the arrival of Anthony Cavendish. 

The chorus of greeting and hysterical demands for explanations 
rises to a perfect babel until Tony is able to quiet them. Break- 
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ing through the family crowd, he finally is able to enter the room, 
shushing them into silence as he comes. 

“He is wearing an all-enveloping fur coat, the collar of which 
is turned up so that his face is concealed. T he brim of his soft 
felt hat is pulled down over his eyes. He comes down swiftly, 
almost in the manner of one who is backing away from something 
he fears.” 

They follow him, bewilderment in their expressions. They in 
turn are followed by a retinue of helpers loaded down with Tony’s 
belongings—“a violin case, half a dozen bags and suitcases, very 
smart and glittering; an overcoat, a rug, golf sticks, hat-box, 
tennis racquet, fencing foils in a case, a pillow envelope.” 

Again the barrage of questioning is resumed, and finally, with 
the luggage disposed of, the help from outside paid and dismissed, 
Tony is able to get out of his fur coat. His left arm is in a sling, 
but he is able quickly to allay their first fears as to the serious- 
ness of his hurt. 


Tony—It doesn’t amount to anything. I hit him too hard, 
that’s all. (FANNY makes a pitying sound between tongue and 
teeth.) 

Jut1eE—How did it start in the first place? 

DEAN—Let’s hear about it. 

Tony—Della, I’m starved. I haven’t had a bite for twelve 
hours. Bring me everything you’ve got. (DELLA goes.) First 
I’ve got to have a hot bath. Come on upstairs, everybody, while 
I take a bath. (With Kitty and DEan in the lead, Kitty having 
one foot on the stairway, they all go up toward the stairs. 
Fanny is last.) 

Jutre—Tony, will you listen to me! How did you get here 
to-day? You were in Omaha yesterday. 

Tony—I flew, of course. Came by aeroplane from Chicago. 

DrEAN—Aeroplane! 

Kitty—Flew! 

Jut1eE—Tony Cavendish! 

Tony—I couldn’t come on a train. They’re watching the 
trains. I’ve got to lay low in this apartment till I sail. 

Fanny—sail! 

Jutre—Sail where? 

Tony—Europe, of course. To-mo:row on the Aquitania.... 
God, I hate pictures. . . . I’ve got to have a bath. If you want 
to hear the rest of it come on up! 

(Tony starts again for the stairway, and Kitty and DEAN 
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mount quickly ahead of him. Juute follows just behind, with 
Fanny bringing up the rear. GWEN remains on stage. As they 
ascend the stairs, ToNy, Jute, Dean and Kirty are talking 
constantly and simultaneously.) 

Dran—What happened out there, Tony? How did you get 
into this fight? 

Tony—He had it coming to him ever since we started to shoot. 
He put his girl into the picture and when she got stuck on me 
he got sore. The blow off came when we were out on location. 
Doing a desert scene and Deming picked out the worst camel in 
the pack and said to me, “You ride that one.” I took one look 
at it and said, “The hell I will!” He said, ““Who’s directing this 
picture, you or me?” I said, “You're directing the picture, but 
you're not directing me. I’m through with it, and you can take 
this to remember me by.” 

Jut1eE—Unless you’ve killed him, Tony, I don’t see why they’re 
making all this fuss. And as for your going to Europe, I think 
it’s the most ridiculous thing I’ve ever heard of. And you walked 
out in the middle of a picture, of course. They'll probably sue 
you for a million dollars, and you’ll never get another picture job. 
(Over balcony railing, just exiting.) Get your things on, Gwen 
—TI'll be right down. 


It is while the family is upstairs and Tony is completing the 
cleansing processes of which he stands in such need, that Perry 
Stewart calls for Gwen, learns that she cannot go, and is properly 
shocked and incensed. 

Nothing that he can think of will excuse Gwen to his mother, 
and there is a growing conviction in his own mind that Gwen’s 
interest in him is completely discounted by her interest in the 
theatre. 

If that is true, what is there for them to build their hope of a 
happy home life upon? What are they headed for? How is it 
all going to work out? 


Gwren—Why—I don’t know. What is there to work out? 

Prerry—After all, you marry the person that you’d rather be 
with than any one else in the world. But where’ll you be half the 
time? Rehearsing, or something. 

GwEN—Now don’t be fantastic! Rehearsals last three weeks. 

Prerry—All right. And then what! You’re at the theatre 
every night. Your work will just begin when mine is all over. 
You'll have dinner at six. Ill probably not even be home. By 
midnight you're all keyed up and ready to start out, but I’ve got 
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to be at work in the morning. We'll be living in two different 
worlds! 

Gwrn—But those things adjust themselves. Lots of other peo- 
ple have got around it. 

Prerry—I’d do anything in the world for you, Gwen. I’d die 
for you! But I can’t be one of those husbands. Hanging around 
dressing rooms! Side-stepping scenery. Calling up the costumer. 
What am I going to do every night? See the show? 

GwEN—But you wouldn’t want me to be one of those wives, 
would you? Bridge and household and babies? 

PEerry—wWell, why not? What’s the matter with that? 

Gwren—Because I can’t do that sort of thing any more than 
you can do the other. I’m an actress, Perry. An actress! 

PERRy—Oh, what does that mean? Suppose you turn out to 
be as good as your mother—or better! What is there to it when 
it’s all over? Get your name up in electric lights, and a fuse 
blows out—and where are you? 

GwEN—I won’t let you belittle my work. It’s just as impor- 
tant as yours. I suppose the world would go to pieces if you 
didn’t sell a hundred shares of Consolidated Whatnot for ten 
cents more than somebody paid for it! 

PEerRy—You can’t compare business with acting. 

Gwen—Is that so! I can give you the names of actors and 
actresses of three hundred years ago—dozens of them! Name me 
two Seventeenth Century stockbrokers. 

Perry—All right, Pll give up my work. That'll be dandy! 
And trail along behind you carrying your Pekinese, huh? ... 
Not me! 

GwEN—It’s not a Pekinese! . . . Oh, Perry, what are we talk- 
ing like this for! It’s horrible. (Goes to him.) Forgive me! 
How could I talk like that to you! 

Prerry—lIt’s my fault. I didn’t know what I was saying. 

GwEeN—Perry—dear! (He takes her in his arms.) 

PrERRy—Oh, what does anything matter? 

GwEN—Weren’t we a couple of idiots! We've never quarreled 


before. 4 ' 

Prrry—And we won’t again. There isn’t anything that mat- 
ters to me except you. Business and acting— We must have 
been crazy! 


GweEeNn—And you’re all that matters to me. 


Now that that is settled Perry is for starting off again. But 
Gwen didn’t mean that it has been settled that way. She just 
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can’t go. So Perry, hurt and angry, makes an embarrassed exit, 
slamming the door behind him. 

Slowly Gwen realizes what has happened, and the thought of it 
does not put her in any too good a mood to follow her mother’s 
instructions—get herself ready for the journey to Wolfe’s office. 

In fact as the family regathers and resumes its normal con- 
fusions Gwen’s voice can be heard declaring with evident deter- 
mination that she is not going. She is not going now—or ever. 
She is not going to be in this play, or any other play. She is 
through. She is never going to act again. 


GwEN—Please! I’ve made up my mind, and all of you put 
together can’t stop me. I’m through with the stage, and I’ll tell 
you why, if you want to know. I’m not going to have it mess 
up my whole life! 

(An hysterical jumble of attempted explanation. Her talk is 
pierced from time to time by exclamations from the others of the 
family.) . . . do you know what he did! He walked right out 
of the room. ... If you think I’m going to give him up for a 
miserable little stage career just because we’ve always done it 
. . - we'd never see each other . . . he’d get up in the morning 
and I wouldn’t go to work till night. . . . Look at this afternoon 
with his mother waiting out there . . . it’ll be like that for years 
and years ... only it’s not going to be! You're not going to 
ruin my life! I’m going to quit now, while there’s time! I’m 
going to marry Perry Stewart and be a regular person! And 
nothing you can say is going to stop me! 

Jutre—I never heard such silly rot in all my life! 

(From DEAN, Fanny, Tony, Kitty such lines as: “Why, it’s 
preposterous! Quit and get married!” (Tony.) ‘“Who’s Perry 
Stewart?” (Fanny.) “Never thought I’d live to see this day. 
I don’t know what you're talking about.” 

GwEn—Well, J know what I’m talking about. I’m sick of all 
this. I’m sick of being a Cavendish! I want to be a human 
being! (From the others a shocked murmur.) 

FANNy—What’s that! 

Dran—But you are a Cavendish! 

Jut1z—Of course you are. 

GwEN—But I don’t want to be! 

JuLIE—You’ve got to be! What do you think we’ve worked 
for all these years? 

FaNNy—You can’t do this to us! 
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Jut1se—My God! What any one else would give for your 
chance! 

DEAN—Yes! 

Fanny—It’s absurd! 

JuL1e—You can be the greatest of us all. Aubrey and Fanny 
Cavendish have just been stepping stones for you! 

Fanny (rises. She is all dignity)—What’s that! What’s that! 

JuL1E—Oh, Mother, please! 

Fanny—I'll be a stepping stone for nobody! And as for 
Aubrey Cavendish, there’s nobody since his day that can touch 
him! 

DrEAN—One minute, please! 

GWEN (taut, defiant)—Listen to them! That’s what I mean. 

DrEaN—I believe my Macbeth still takes rank as the finest in- 
terpretation of its day and age. 

JULIE (cutting in on DEAN’s speech and topping it)—For 
heaven’s sake, you two! ‘Telling how good you are! I’m pretty 
good myself, but you don’t hear me talking about it! 

Kitty (very haughtily)—Well, if you want my opinion— 

JuLt1e—Well, we don’t want your opinion. 

(From this spot on, Kitty and Juute are talking together at 
each other; and DEAN and FANNY are talking together, combat- 
ing each other, Ali this time Tony, on the stairs, has been view- 
ing this family scene with a good deal of interest and enjoyment.) 

Kitty—No, I suppose not. Just because I’m not one of your 
precious Cavendishes I haven’t the right to speak. But I want 
to tell you that Kitty LeMoyne can hold her head up with the 
best of them when it comes to acting. I may not have reached 
my present position by stepping on the heads of other people. 
I’ve won out by talent and hard work. It isn’t always the people 
who have their names up in electric lights that are the best 
actors. I may not be a tradition in the theatre but just the 
same— 

Jute (at the same time)—This is purely a family matter and 
it seems to me that you'll save yourself a good deal of trouble if 
you'll just keep out of it. (Turns her attention to FANNY and 
Dean, who, by now, have resumed their argument.) Oh, who 
cares which of you was the best actor! If it comes to a show- 
down probably neither of you was so dog-goned good! And while 
you're about it, Herbert Dean, will you tell that wife of yours 
to stop talking. This is no concern of hers. Why doesn’t she 
keep out of it! And why shouldn’t Gwen be a greater actress 
than any of us! At least she’s got intelligence on her side, and 
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that’s more than I can say of any of the rest of you. (Turning 
again to Kitty.) Oh, all right! You’re Bernhardt! You're 
Modjeska! You’re Duse! 

Dran—Role for réle, my dear Fanny, I am a better actor than 
Aubrey Cavendish ever dreamed of being. You must remember 
that his was the day of the provinces, and while I have no doubt 
that he was a great favourite in the hamlets, it is quite another 
thing to win critical acclaim in London and New York. You may 
recall that on three successive nights I played Othello, Iago, and 
Petruchio, and that never under the historic roof of Wallack’s 
Theatre have there been three such ovations. And a year later, 
at the old Vic I~ 

FanNy—You miserable upstart! Do you expect me to stand 
here and allow you to mention yourself and Aubrey Cavendish in 
the same breath? Aubrey Cavendish was an artist. He wouldn’t 
have had you as his dresser! The greatest actors of his genera- 
tion have sat at the feet of Aubrey Cavendish. Henry Irving, 
Beerbohm Tree, Richard Mansfield! And you have the pre- 
sumption to fancy that your absurd struttings are comparable in 
any way with the histrionism of Aubrey Cavendish, the greatest 
actor that the English-speaking stage has ever seen! You can 
stand there and tell me— 

(As the four voices approach a climax the telephone starts ring- 
ing. Simultaneously DELLA and Jo enter, each with a laden tray. 
Tony greets the trays.) 

Tony—Ah! Food! Right over here, Jo! 

(GwEN is standing a little apart from the others, intense. 
DELLA deposits her tray hurriedly. Goes to telephone.) 

DELLA (in phone)—Hello! . ; . She’s on her way down, Mr. 
Wolfe! . . . Quite a while ALC: ita. 

The argument is still raging as the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is six o’clock the following Saturday afternoon. The Caven- 
dish living-room lies lightly in the evening shadows. Only two of 
the lamps have been lighted. The room is empty of people, but 
from above stairs there come sounds of what is apparently a wild 
combat with swords, including a variety of exclamations employed 
in attack and defense, a variety that Swings excitingly from a 
pasicval “Have at thee, varlet!” to a modern, “Heh, go easy 
there! 
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Julie Cavendish is not yet home from the matinée. Fanny 
Cavendish, having dozed off in the library, awakes to find the 
crowd of curious citizenry outside the house larger than ever. In 
fact the maid believes it to be a record crowd in size—much larger 
than that which gathered when Mr. Tony got his first divorce. 

Now Tony, pressing young McDermott fiercely in their battle 
with the foils, emerges from his room upstairs and continues the 
wild fighting across the balcony and finally down the stairway, 
Tony calling out his victory with gusto. 

“Ha! He gives ground! Black Fennifer knows now the dark 
fate that soon is to o’ertake him! . . . Came the dawn, and yet 
they battled grimly upon the ancient parapet!” ... “Ha, ha, 
varlet! Thou didst not know, what time thou didst dash a flagon 
of Burgundy from this hand, that thou hadst run smack up 
against the niftiest little swordsman in all Gascony!” 

The battle is ended, the fair Fanny elaborately claimed as bride 
by Anthony the Elegant and McDermott is dismissed. And 
now it occurs suddenly to Tony that it is time for him to be get- 
ting excited about the non-arrival of his sister with his passport. 
The boat sails at midnight and he must positively sail with it. 
Fanny is not so sure. At least she can see no cause for his ex- 
treme anxiety. Suppose Julie fails to get the passport? Who 
says he has got to get on that particular boat? And what for? 


Tony—A million reasons! I feel like it! I want to get so far 
from Hollywood and sunshine—I never want to hear camera 
again! Or stage either, for that matter! You can have it! I’m 
through! 

FanNy—Through! You’ve been saying that ever since 
“Fauntleroy.” 

Tony—I mean it this time! That’s why I’m going abroad! 
Give me two years in Munich with my violin—under Ascher—and 
I'll show you what the stage means to me! JI can be a great mu- 
sician! . . . Or I may go away into India with Krishnamurti and 
study Hindu philosophy! It’s the only real thing in the world! 
You wear just one garment—a long white robe—and you eat just 
one food! Rice! 

Fanny—That’ll be restful! 

Tony—tThe stage! I’d rather spend ten minutes in the Cathe- 
dral at Chartres—I don’t give a damn if I nev— (Jn the course of 
making a sweeping gesture he encounters the huge pile of letters 
on the table.) What the hell is all this stuff? They’ve been here 

all day! What are they? 
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Fanny (shouting at kim)—They’re for you! We’ve told you 
a dozen times! It’s your mail we’ve been saving! 

Tony—Well, why didn’t you say so? (A second’s calm while 
he picks up a handful of letters. Then he dumps them ail into 
the waste basket. Turns away a few steps.) 

Fanny (advancing on him)—Don’t think you’re fooling me 
about why you’re going to Europe. Cathedrals, and violins, and 
rice! It’s this Dago woman you're running away from. Else why 
was she on the train with youe 

Tony—Oh, I’m not afraid of her. I gave her the slip at 
Chicago. 

Fanny—Just the same, that’s why you’re going to Europe! 
Don’t lie to me, Tony Cavendish! 

Tony (reluctantly giving ground)—Well, suppose I am! 
(Flares up again.) Only I’m not afraid of her! 

Fanny—Then what is it? 

Tony (paces a bit first)—It’s that God damned process server 
she’s got after me! 

Fanny—What God damned process server? 

Tony (it is being torn out of him)—The breach of promise 
suit. 

Fanny—Breach of promise? 

Tony (scornfully)—Two hundred thousand dollars! She 
wants two hun— (On fire again.) That’s why I’ve got to stay 
cooped up here! You don’t think I’m afraid of reporters, do 
you? Butif they ever clap that paper on me I can’t sail! 

Fanny—Two hundred thousand for breach of promise. As- 
sault and battery on this director—probably another hundred 
thousand. And breaking your contract with the picture company 
—TI guess half a million will cover it. 

Tony—It’s worth it, I tell you! God, that sunshine! 

Fanny (fiercely) —What did you ever promise this movie 
actress that’s worth two hundred thousand dollars? 

Tony—Oh, she claims to have some letters—I didn’t want her 
in the first place! She was Deming’s girl! That’s why he got 
sore! 

FanNy—Who is she, anyhow? Where’d she come from? 

Tony—Zeta Zaydak! She’s a Pole. 

FanNy—Look out for Poles! 


Julie arrives a little ruffled from her contact with Tony’s dear 
public in front of the house. Memories of her own matinée, at 
which the audience had arrived late and wet and barked like so 
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many sea lions all through the performance, account in part for 
her agitation. “Lincoln couldn’t have held them with the Gettys- 
burg address!” That’s the kind of an audience it was. 

_With some deliberation Julie keeps Tony waiting for news of 
his passport and then she can only tell him that Wolfe is to 
bring it later and to bring him the money he will need. She has 
already paid for his reservation and she is far from pleased to 
discover that he is “roughing it across in the royal suite.” 

“T can’t travel like a stowaway.” 

“Hire a battleship for all I care! But remember I’m a work- 
ing girl. What do you do with all your money, anyway? You 
go out to Hollywood with a billion dollar contract and you buy 
a pink plaster palace for one hundred and fifty thousand, an 
Isotta Fraschini for twenty thousand, an Hispano Suiza for 
twenty-five, a camp in the Sierras for another fifty—good God, 
you were sunk a quarter of a million before they ever turned a 
crank on you! ... And as soon as they start to take a picture 
you knock out the director and quit.” 

Tony’s optimism is unshakable. Everything will blow over 
in a month. During which time he will be bathing himself in 
the pure beauty of Athens or, it may be, losing himself in the 
dark depths of the Black Forest—any place will do so long as 
it rains all the time and he never sees the sun. 

There is some one at the door. It may be a process server or 
it may be Wolfe. They must be prepared for anything. But it 
turns out to be nobody but Herbert Dean. 

A state of mind Dean is in, too. Oscar Wolfe hasn’t made any 
sort of a report on the play he is reading for Herbert and a play 
just now would be a godsend to him. He isn’t getting any 
younger, he realizes that, although he has managed to keep his 
figure. With the pink lights on no one would ever think he was 
over thirty. 

But even if Oscar approves the play there is the problem of 
Kitty. Kitty simply ‘cannot be permitted to play the heroine. 
If she does she will ruin practically everything. So Julie has got 
to agree to take Kitty off Herbert’s hands by giving her a part 
in her own new play. Even if she has to dismiss the woman 
already engaged. It’s the only way the situation can be handled 
tactfully. ; 

If Julie will do this for Herbert—and loan him another five 
hundred—his faith in the world and in their fine family loyalty 
will be in a measure restored. Julie agrees to do what she can. 

When he arrives, Oscar Wolfe also finds it difficult getting 
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through the mob outside. Nor does he like that kind of pub- 
licity. 

Neither is Wolfe at all excited about the prospects of Herbert 
Dean’s play. He has read it—but—it will take a lot of doing—a 
lot of money— 

Dean is not in the least discouraged. They can do the whole 
thing with drapes and start rehearsals as soon as he lines up a 
cast! Herbert is away to the Lambs Club to plan things out 
almost before they know it. 

But if Wolfe is stunned and perplexed by the Cavendishes in 
general there is always understanding in Fanny’s sympathy for 
him. 

“T think Bertie has retired and doesn’t know it,” she ventures 
as Dean disappears. 


Wotre—I wish they were all like you, Fanny. (Comes over 
and pats her shoulder.) What d’you think? Going to be able 
to troupe again after the holidays? 

Fanny—Tried to tell you yesterday, but you were so busy 
with your English playwrights. 

Wo.trEe—Say, if I had to pick one actress out of the whole 
caboodle of ’em you know who it’d be. Come on, tell me. Think 
you can start out again? Sure enough? 

Fanny—You can dust off the “Castlemaine” scenery, and I’d 
just as soon you’d route me to the coast. 

Wo.tre—’At a girl! You’re worth a dozen of these New- 
York-run actresses. No foolishness about you. No private cars, 
and maids in the contract, and telegrams from the company man- 
ager you won’t go on because the theatre’s cold. No, sir! You’re 
the girl that does twenty-eight hundred in Boise City, Idaho, and 
catches the six-fourteen next morning for Pocatello. 

Fanny—lI did twenty-nine hundred in Boise City. 

Wo.tre—Chairs in the aisle, h’m? TI tell you—(a gesture 
toward the departed figure.)—if Bert had taken his hits out on 
the road he wouldn’t be in this jam to-day. But by nature Bertie 
is a Lamb’s Club actor, and look what happens! In a couple 
more years he’ll own six toupees, and be playing Baron Stein in 
an all-star revival of “Diplomacy.” 

Fanny (getting to her feet to take the oath)—May God strike 
me dead if I ever appear in an all-star revival! (She sits again.) 
(JULIE appears on the balcony. Starts downstairs.) | 

JuLie—Well, she’s promised to dress and come out of that 
room, anyhow. That’s more than she’s done all day. 
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f WoLrE—Say, what kind of a show are you going to give to- 
night, with all this hullabaloo! 

JULIE—Once Tony goes, things will be a little better. It’s so 
restful to think that at midnight he’ll be rounding Sandy Hook. 

Wo.trE—M-m—that’s what I came to talk about. 

JULIE (alarmed)—What! 

Wotre—lIt don’t go so quick. These fellows— 

JULiE—You mean you can’t get a passport! Oh! 

WotFre—Well, now, hold on. I don’t say I can’t yet exactly. 
There seems to be some sort of monkey business going on. 
Maybe they got wind of something and don’t want him to get 
away. 

Jut1r—Oscar, another twenty-four hours with this caged 
lunatic and you can order strait-jackets for two. He’s impos- 
sible to live with—and those terrible people on the street! If 
you think I gave a rotten matinée just wait till you see the night 
show! 

WoLFrEe—Now, now, now! Did Oscar ever fail you? We'll 
get it all right—I hope. Anyhow, here’s his money. That’s that 
much. 

Fanny—How much? 

JuLt1e—What’s the difference, Mother? He has to have it. 
(To Wotre. Her hand on his arm.) Oscar, I owe you a ghastly 
lot of money, don’t I? How much? 

Wotre—The money you’re welcome to, Julie. But it oughtn’t 
to be that you got to come to me like this. You make as much 
money as any woman in the business. Forty-one weeks you’ve 
had in this show alone—ten per cent. of the gross—over fifteen 
hundred a week you’ve averaged. What the devil do you do 
with all your money, anyhow? 

Jut1re—Why—I don’t know. What do you mean—do with it? 

FanNy—What does anybody do with it? 

WotrE—Well, just for argument’s sake, let me ask you once. 
Forty-one weeks, you’ve made sixty thousand since you opened 
in this play, and that says nothing about all the other ones. In 
the past twenty years I bet you made a million dollars. Now 
how much of it have you actually got? 

JuLre—Let’s see—where’s my bag? I’ve got over three dollars 
in that, and Della owes me seventy-five cents— (Jo enters on 
balcony; starts to descend stairs.) Oh, I don’t know, Oscar. It 


just goes. 


Julie orders caviar for Gwen’s dinner, thinking to tempt her 
appetite. All day Gwen has been “moping in her room like Elsie 
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Dinsmore,” according to her grandmother, and her mother is 
anxious to get her out. So far as Fanny can see Gwen’s young 
man, being quite average, is no one to mope about. 

“They’re all average young men, except to the girl who thinks 
they’re wonderful,’”’ Julie reminds her. 

When Gwen does get downstairs she is quite plainly miserable. 
Perry Stewart hasn’t even telephoned. The fact that Tony has 
had the receiver off the wire most of the day probably explains 
that, Fanny suggests. That possibility is so cheering to Gwen 
she weeps a little. She does love Perry so! 


FaNNy—You can love him and marry him too, can’t you? 

Jutre—Of course you can marry him, Gwen, and live happy 
ever after. 

FaNnNy—Only why you think you have to quit the stage to 
do it is more than I can figure out. 

Jutre—It’s hard for us to realize that you wouldn’t want to 
keep on, Gwen. 

Fanny—Your mother and I both got married. But we didn’t 
drop more important things to do it. 

GwEeN—There isn’t anything more important. 

Fanny—Fiddlesticks! Marriage isn’t a career—it’s an inci- 
dent. Aubrey Cavendish and I were married in the Church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, in Bristol, England, just before the matinée. 
The wedding supper was served on the stage of the Theatre 
Royale between the matinée and the night performance—we 
played “She Stoops to Conquer” in the afternoon, and “A Scrap 
of Paper” was the night bill. They sent the supper in from the 
George and Lion next door, and very nice it was, too, but I re- 
member they’d gone and put nutmeg in the gooseberry tarts, and 
Aubrey never could abide nutmeg. It must have been that that 
upset him, for he gave the only bad performance that night that 
I ever saw him give. 

GwreNn—I know, Grandma. But that’s got nothing to do with 
me. You married an actor and—(turning to her mother, swiftly) 
—so did you. You lived the same sort of lives. Don’t you see 
that this is different! 

Jut1r—Oh, I knew some rather nice men who weren’t actors— 
didn’t I, Fanny? (A gesture from Fanny of utter dismissal of 
this subject as being too vast and agonizing to go into.) There 
were lots of times when I thought that being a wife and mother 
was all that mattered in the world. And then each time I’d 
learn all over again that that wasn’t enough for me. 
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FaNnny—I should say not. 

Jut1r—Earthquakes, and cyclones, and fire and flood, and 
somehow you still give the show. I know it says in the contract 
ae you stop for acts of God, but I can’t remember that I ever 
did. 

Fanny—Nor I. Nor your grandfather. Nobody ever knew 
what a sick man Aubrey Cavendish was, those last months. But 
he played a full season of thirty-five weeks. Dropped dead on 
the stage of Macauley’s in Louisville two minutes after the cur- 
tain fell on Saturday night, the week we closed. Not only that, 
but he waited to take four calls. 

GwrEn—I know, I know. (Rises.) But—I’m not like that, 
that’s all. 

JULIE (rises)—You think you’re not, but you are! Marry him 
if you love him, Gwen, but don’t give up everything to do it! 
The day might come when you’d hate him for it. 

Gwen—Hate Perry! (A little bitter scornful laugh.) You 
just don’t know what you’re talking about. 

Jut1e—Gwen, do you think it’s going to be any fun for me 
to have them see you step out—acting with me in my play, and 
for all I know, walking away with it! You'll be so fresh, and 
such a surprise! And it’ll be your night. Il be proud and 
happy, of course. (A very little pause, and then, almost as though 
to convince herself.) ... of course. They'll say, “That’s her 
daughter.” But ten years from now it'll be, “That’s her mother.” 

GwEN—I’ll never be half the actress you are. 

JuLtrE—Gwen, if I could only make you realize that the thrill 
you get out of doing your work is bigger than any other single 
thing in the world! (A little gesture of protest from GwEN.) 
Oh, I know! There’s love. But you can be the most fortunate 
person in the world, Gwen. You can have both. But for God’s 
sake don’t make the mistake of giving up one for the other. 

Fanny—No, child! 

Gwen—Work! Acting isn’t anything. What’s acting com- 
pared to— 

Fanny—It’s everything! They’ll tell you it isn’t—your fancy 
friends—but it’s a lie! And they know it’s a lie! They’d give 
their ears to be in your place! Don’t make any mistake about 
that! 

Jutte—They’ll say, “Come on and play,” and you'll say, “TI 
have to work,” and they’ll say, “Oh, work!” There’ll be plenty 
of things that you’ll have to give up—gay things and amusing 
things— (DeELta appears in the doorway, evidently meaning to 
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get JULIE’s attention.) I’ve missed parties and dinners and rides 
and walks! All my life I’ve had to get up just before dessert 
was served and just when conversation was most entertaining. 

FanNy—What is it, Della? 

DeLtLa—How about dinner? 

FaNNy—Don’t bother us! (DELLA goes, puzzled.) (Stealing 
JuLte’s thunder.) You've got to leave, and go down to a stuffy 
dressing room and smear paint on your face and go out on the 
stage and speak a lot of fool lines, and you love it! You couldn’t 
live without it! Do you suppose I could have stood these two 
years, hobbling around with this thing—(brandishing her cane) 
—if I hadn’t known I was going back to it! 

Jut1E—Long as I’ve been on the stage there isn’t a night when 
I stand in the wings waiting for my cue that I don’t get that sick 
feeling at the pit of my stomach! And my hands are cold and 
my cheeks are hot, and you’d think I’d never seen a stage before! 

Fanny—Yes, yes! That’s it! (Struggling to her feet in her 
excitement.) Every night when I’m sitting here alone I’m really 
down there at the theatre! Seven-thirty, and they’re going in at 
the stage door! Good evening to the door man. Taking down 
their keys and looking in the mail rack. Eight o’clock. The 
stage hands are setting up. (Raps with her cane.) Half hour, 
Miss Cavendish! Grease paint, rouge, mascara! Fifteen min- 
utes, Miss Cavendish! My costume! ... More rouge! ... 
Where’s the rabbit’s foot! . . . Overture! . . . How’s the house 
ta-micht? 7. Tne CUFAIN S UDN cee sP TODS) «icaee Gels mens 
Enter! . . . That’s all that’s kept me alive these two years. If 
you weren’t down there for me, I wouldn’t want to live... . 
T couldn’t live. You ... down there ... for me... going 
Olga aeehOl0e O0ga 4 5,, LONE ODay. 


The excitement and the strain are too much for Fanny. “Sud- 
denly she goes limp, topples, crumples. Julie and Gwen, stand- 
ing near her, catch her as she is about to fall, and place her in the 
chair from which she has risen. She is briefly unconscious.” 

Excitement is intense as Julie and Gwen try to rouse the house, 
and above the calling for assistance Gwen can be heard protesting 
remorsefully: “It’s all right, Grandma! I'll do it. I will! I 
will! Grandma! I'll do it!” 

Now Tony comes, and McDermott. And finally Della and Jo. 
And everybody rushes around a little aimlessly trying to do some- 
thing without knowing what to do. Jo brings a flask of whisky. 
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Julie moistens Fanny’s lips with that and bathes her forehead 
with cold water. 

Slowly Fanny opens her eyes. She is bewildered and weakened. 
Feebly she tries to rise, “to assert her independence. Her voice is 
little more than a whisper.” 

“T’m all right,” she insists. ‘“There’s nothing the matter. But 
I think I'll go up and lie down.” 

They all gather around to assist her. With Tony on one side 
and McDermott on the other, with Della and Jo going on ahead 
to prepare the room and with Julie and Gwen following anxiously 
after, they make their way slowly up the stairs. About half-way 
up Fanny Cavendish pauses. 

“No use,” she sighs. ‘‘No use fooling myself. . . . I’m through. 

. . . I'll never go back again. . . . It’s finished!” 

“Oh, Mother, what nonsense,” protests Julie. 

“You'll be as good as new to-morrow,” echoes Tony. And the 
march is continued. 

It is in the middle of the excitement of getting Fanny settled 
in her room that Gilbert Marshall appears. “He is forty-seven, 
quiet, dominant, successful. He gives the effect of power and 
control.” 

He senses from the confusion that there is something wrong 
and suggests that it probably would be better if he did not wait. 
Jo, however, insists that Mrs. Cavendish has suffered no more 
than a fainting fit and he is sure Miss Julie will be right down. 

Marshall is still half decided about going when Julie: appears 
on the balcony and stops him. She is far from the composed 
and beautiful actress she had hoped to be at this meeting. In 
fact when he puts his hand on her shoulder reassuringly she 
sinks weakly into his arms and clings to him as one who has 
found a refuge. 

“Oh, Gil. . .. It’s been such a hellish day,” she explains. 
“Everything in the world that could happen—Gil, you're still 
sane, aren’t you?—and solid, and reliable and sure?” 

“T hope so.” 

“How nice—” 

For a hurried few minutes they indulge the usual explanations 
of why neither has even heard from the other for so long a time, 
interrupted by Della warning Julie that the hour of the evening 
performance is nearing, and by telephone calls and reports from 
Fanny’s room. 

Now there is real trouble over the phone. With all his in- 
fluence Wolfe has been unable to get Tony a passport! 
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When Tony finally worms that information out of Julie he is 
an hysterically excited young man! Also he refuses to be calmed. 
What kind of a jam do they think he’s in, anyway? What do 
they think he’s trying to get away from? A crazy woman, that’s 
all! There’s no telling what that Polecat will do! She’s a killer 
—that’s what she is— 

And Julie! Julie’s a hell of a sister! But let her wait until 
this story breaks! Let her wait until she and Gwen and the 
whole damned family are on the front page and see how she 
likes that! 

With which gentle sally he smashes to the floor one of the 
minor objets d’art he has inadvertently lifted from its resting 
place and turns sweetly, though still intensely, to acknowledge 
his sister’s slightly flustered introduction to Mr. Marshall. 

“Pleased to have met you, Mr. Gilson!” he calls and dashes 
wildly up the stairs. 

“Ts he always like that?” queries Marshall. 

“Oh, no,” Julie reassures him. ‘“That’s the brighter side.” 

Then it transpires that Gil Marshall is probably the one 
person in the world who can manage an emergency passport for 
Tony. This he proceeds to do over the telephone, to the intense 
delight and gratitude of Julie and, a moment later, the excited 
amazement of Tony. 

Now the house is again a bedlam as Tony prepares to pack, 
dress and be ready to be out of the house in five minutes on his 
way to be smuggled aboard the Aquitania. His sister is a swell 
girl now, and her friend a fine fellow. The ways of the Caven- 
dishes are an incredible mystery to Gil Marshall. 

“Why do you stand for all this?” he demands of Julie, the 
moment there is even a faint suggestion of quiet. 

“Oh, Tony doesn’t mean anything,” she answers. “He’s always 
like that.” 


Git—What do you mean! That you have this kind of thing 
all the time, and that you go ahead and put up with it? 

Jur1r—Oh, sometimes families are. . . . It just happens to- 
day that blood is thicker than usual. 

Gir—But these other things that you were talking about. You 
oughtn’t to allow them to do that! You’re a successful actress. 
Head of your profession. You ought to be the one they’re run- 
ning around for. And look! Everybody dumping their troubles 
on you. 

JuLt1z—Oh, it isn’t always like this. 
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Gir—You know, Julie, the reason I went away was so that 
you could go ahead and be an actress. All that stuff about Cav- 
endish, and the stage being your real life, and the only way you 
could be happy. Well, here you are. You’ve got everything you 
went after. And how about it? Are you happy? 

JuL1E—Happy! I don’t know. 

Git—Of course you're not. Julie, I’ve stayed away all these 
years because I thought at least you were living the life you 
wanted most. And then I come back and find this. You ought 
to have everything in the world. You ought to have everything 
done for you—done for you by some one who loves you . 
and I do love you, Julie, still. 

Jut1r—Oh, don’t, Gil—don’t say things that will make us 
both— 

Git—Don’t you know what you ought to be doing instead of 
this! The way you ought to be living! Why, you ought to be 
in a country house somewhere, with a garden around it, and trees. 
Julie, if you could see the place I’ve got in England. Wyck- 
hamshire. An old stone house, and the river’s right down here, 
and a rose garden that’s famous. People come from miles around. 
It’s a beautiful place, Julie; and there it stands, empty. 

JuL1E—Oh, Gil! 

Git—And I’ve got a villa at Como—with the lake! (A ges- 
ture.) I don’t know why I bought all these places—it must have 
been for you. Or we can go any place else you want—Cairo, St. 
Moritz—anywhere you say. Don’t you know that’s the way you 
ought to be living! Don’t you? Don’t you! Don’t you! 

Jut1e—I don’t know! I don’t know! 

Gir—Julie! (Takes her in his arms.) What fools we’ve been! 
What fools! 

Jutre—Gil—wait! Let me think a minute. Let me get my 
breath. 

G1t—You’ve had too long to think. It’s settled. (Again he 
takes her in his arms.) 

Jurre (as she gently frees herself)—No—please! I’m not 
quite sure what’s happened. I can’t think very clearly— 

Git—Ill tell you what’s happened. Something that should 
have happened twenty years ago. That’s what’s happened. 

Jurre—Well, perhaps if—maybe—Gil, you’d better go now. 
I think you’d better go. It’s late. 

Grr—All right. . . . Must I? 

Jurt1e—Please. 

Grz—I—I can’t take you to the theatre? 
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Jutre—No—please. I must get Tony away, and—I couldn’t 
give a performance if—just a minute alone— 

Git (going up into alcove; getting hat and coat)—It'll only be 
for a few hours—this time. 

Jut1re—You'll call for me at the theatre? 

Gir—At eleven? Is that all right? 

JuLtre—At eleven. 

Git—Ill be waiting. 

Jutre—That’ll be wonderful. 

Git—Good-by. 

Juure (gayly)—Good-by! 


Now Tony is at it again. Wildly he dashes down the stairs. 
He is in his b. v. d.’s and a silk bathrobe is billowing behind him. 
He also is yelling profanely for Jo and demanding that he hurry. 
. . . Now Tony has found Jo, and a hall-boy, in uniform, for 
whom he has sent. . . . Now Della has tried to force Julie to 
eat a little something hot—to take at least a little hot broth— 
before she leaves for the theatre. No one can give a performance 
on an empty stomach. 

And now, in the midst of all the hullabaloo, Fanny Caven- 
dish appears in the door of her room and demands that the 
clatter cease. 

Nor will she let any of them send her back. Finally Tony 
and Julie are forced to stop their rushing about long enough to 
help Fanny downstairs. She will not go to bed until she has 
seen Tony off. Nor does all Julie’s urging alter her determination. 
There’s nothing to do then but leave Fanny in Gwen’s care while 
Julie goes to the theatre and Tony is put finally on the boat for 
Europe. 

Then there comes a strange procession down the stairs. “It 
consists of Jo and Mac laden with all the luggage that Tony 
arrived with on the preceding day. Then comes the hall-boy 
disguised in Tony’s hat and coat—the upturned fur collar, the 
pulled-down slouch hat, just as Tony entered in the first act. 
His face is concealed almost entirely by the coat collar and the 
hat.” 

The women do not recognize the disguise. They call their 
good-bys to Tony and their final instructions for his greater 
care of himself until suddenly they realize he is not going to bid 
them good-by. They can’t believe their eyes. 

“Tony, my boy! Don’t let him go!” Fanny Cavendish calls 
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pathetically. ‘“He’s never gone like that! . .. He didn’t even 
talk to me! He didn’t look at me! Tony... .” 

Julie would run after Tony, but realizes that her mother needs 
her most and comes back. 

And then the Deans appear to add to the confusion, with Kitty 
Dean bristling for an answer as to whether or not Julie— 

At which moment Tony, gay in the hall-boy’s uniform, darts 
out on the balcony. He is rather pleased with himself, in this, 
his farewell appearance. He struts a little as he comes into the 
group. 

“They'll make a dash for the taxi—the crowd will all swarm 
after them—give ’em a nice run up Fifth Avenue. Then I go 
down, cab at the door, ten minutes I’m on the dock. Voila!” 
Tony is proud of that plan. 

He has made a swift leap across the room, scattering a gen- 
eral good-by. Then he takes Fanny’s head in his two hands and 
kisses her. 

“Good-by, Mother!” he cries, assuming a dramatic pose. “The 
open sea! The salt spray! The Arctic wind! ... I’m on my 
way! ... Remember the Guaranty Trust!” 

Tony is gone. Fanny has sunk back weakly into her chair 
and the Deans are closing in. Kitty is still demanding her 
answer. 

“Did you offer me that part of your own accord?” she demands 
of Julie. ‘Or did Bert put you up to it?” 

Before Julie answers she seems slowly to uncoil from the posi- 
tion into which she has slumped in a chair. “Her whole attitude 
is so sinister and desperate that Kitty shrinks back a little.” 


Jut1re—No! No, it isn’t possible! You! You come to me 
with your miserable littlh—Your part! Bert’s.... (A little 
high hysterical laugh.) After all that I’ve... it’s too...TI 
Cane: «+ 

GwEN—Mother! Don’t! (PERRy enters.) Perry! 

PERRy—What’s the matter! What’s going on? 

Jut1e—Well—what else! What else! Come on! What else! 
Perry! for God’s sake take her out of this! Take her away be- 
fore it’s too late. Take her where she’ll never hear stage again! 
Take her away! Take her away! Take her away! 

Fanny—Julie! Julie! 

Gwren—No! No! I won’t do it! I’m not going to marry 
him! 

Jute (pushes her hair back from her forehead with her open 
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palm—a gesture of desperation)—Not going to marry him! Not 
going to ma— You mean because we said to you—(A finger 
pointing to the spot where JULIE, GWEN and FANNY have talked 
earlier. 

es not going to marry him and spoil his life! I love 
him too much for that! 

PrERry—Gwen! 

GwEn—No, no! 

Jutre—Oh, no, you won’t! If you think I’m going to let you 
throw away your whole life! ... And for what! ... This! 
. . . So that nineteen years from now you can be standing here 
as I am, a mad woman in a family of maniacs! Money for this 
one, jobs for that one, rehearsals and readings and Graphics and 
tickets for God knows where! I’m damned if you’re going to! 
You're going to get out of it now! You're going to marry Perry 
Stewart— 

GwEen—No, no! 

Jut1E—Oh, yes, you are! You're going to do what I didn’t do. 
They told me I had to be a Cavendish. (A movement from her 
mother.) Oh, yes, you did! (Wheeling to GwEN again.) Well, 
you’re not going to be one! You're going to marry him now— 
to-night—to-morrow. And I’m going to be there with you, and 
stand up beside you, and cry for happiness, and wish to God it 
was me! (Her voice suddenly low, thoughtful.) Ofcourse... . 
Of course. ... There isn’t any reason why not.... I’m not 
dead yet. I’ve got some of my life left. And I’m going to live it 
to suit me/ You’ve all had your turn. Who’s crazy now/ I can 
walk out of this, and nobody can stop me. I can still have peace 
and serenity and beauty for the rest of my life. And I’m going 
to have it. (Exclamations from the others.) You don’t believe 
it, hm? Tl show you! I’m going to marry Gil Marshall and 
go to Egypt and Venice and Constantinople—and what do you 
know about that! As far as the stage is concerned—I make 
you a present of it. It’s yours! I’m through with it! It doesn’t 
exist! The whole silly business doesn’t exist! From this time 
on I’m going to live life, and leave imitation behind me! I’m 
through! Cavendish! To hell with Cavendish! I’m never going 
to act again! I’m never going to set foot on another stage as 
long as I live! I’m never going inside a theatre! I’m ne— 

DELLA (rushing on)—Miss Julie! It’s eight o’clock! 

JULIE (grabs her coat. Rushes, in a panic, toward the outer 
door)—Oh, my God! 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT It 


It is November, a year later. As usual the Cavendish living- 
room is filled with flowers. And, also as usual, Della, the maid, 
is serving, or preparing to serve, some member of the Cavendish 
family with refreshment. She is arranging the tea things when 
Julie, ‘wearing a costume slip of gold or silver, with only straps 
over the shoulder” (over which a tea coat is presently to be 
slipped), appears on the balcony and suggests that tea be served 
in the library. 

Six are expected to tea, according to Della’s count, so she warns 
Jo that they had better prepare for twelve. Della has also taken 
the precaution to have a fire laid in the library, seeing she heard 
Miss Gwen was bringing over the baby. 

Gil Marshall is also expected. Which is one reason Della has 
spread his American Beauty roses all around the living-room. She 
thinks he probably will like to see them. Marshall has been in 
South America the better part of the year and every day he has 
been away he has sent the roses. 

With Gwen married and settled, Julie expecting to marry Mr. 
Marshall, and Mrs. Cavendish planning to go touring again, it 
looks to Della as though the Cavendish family is breaking up. 
But Julie advises her not to worry about that. For one thing 
Julie knows that Fanny Cavendish will never travel again. 

No such dire foreboding is worrying Fanny, however. She 
is out of her room, wearing her plum silk gown and posed gayly 
on the balcony at this moment. 

“And purple ‘her habiliments and scarlet was her soul,” she 
quotes. Leaning over the balcony she calls tremulously for her 
love. “Romeo, wherefore art thou, Romeo?” 

It is Marshall’s coming that has put Fanny in this gay mood. 
He will come, she opines, bringing another quart of emeralds, 
of which there is already one stack in the cellar. Fanny likes 
Gil, at least as well as she ever did, and understands him, too, 
however much Julie may doubt her. But she does not entirely 
approve of his being different. 

“Tf there’s one way to take the romance out of roses it’s know- 
ing that you are going to get them every day.” That’s Fanny’s 
idea. ‘“We’ve been wading through rose petals ever since he 
went away. There was a whole week when you couldn’t see the 
rug. ... I'll bet he’s worked out your honeymoon by algebra. 
Arrive Constantinople January twelfth, arrive Cairo February 
twenty-fourth. He’ll tell you that the next Sahara sunset is at 
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6.49, and it had better be. And while you're sitting on the hill 
at Fiesole he’ll know to the minute when you'll be in Copen- 
hagen.” 

eiver that’ll be restful. After twenty years of checking my 
own trunk.” 

Julie is permitting her wedding plans to wait on Gil’s return. 
Much will depend on him. As for herself, she has decided that 
she does not want to go far away. She had thought she did, but 
now she had rather be within reach—if anything should happen— 
if Gwen or her mother should need her. 

“What for?” bristles Fanny. “Gwen certainly doesn’t need 
you—settled and through with the stage... . And as for me, 
while you’re drifting down the Nile I’ll be playing Ogden, Utah, 
and doing pretty well. I sold out there in 1894.” 

Let them all talk as much as they like, Fanny Cavendish does 
not purpose giving up her career just to keep the house open 
and comfortable for them whenever they may decide to return 
to it. 

The Deans are calling. Kitty is sporting a new fur coat and 
Herbert, ‘‘who has been quite gray and nearly bald in the preced- 
ing acts, displays, when he removes his hat, a fine and unexpected 
crop of coal black hair.” 

The Deans are chatty and a little excited. It has occurred to 
them that there will not be many more chances for family gath- 
erings. “You won’t be keeping this great big place when the 
family breaks up,” says Kitty. 

“T was not aware that the Cavendish family is breaking up,” 
snaps Fanny. 


Kitty—Well, after all, with you on the road, and Julie God 
knows where, and Gwen married—I don’t see that you’ll have 
any use for it. You can’t count on Tony. It looks as if he’s 
going to stay in Europe forever. 

DEAN (intercepting DELLA as she passes him with her laden 
tray, he gathers up a rich and crumbly piece of cake, which he 
negotiates with some difficulty through the following lines)—Just 
what are your plans, Fanny? (Pauses, cake in hand, ready for a 
bite.) How about all this stuff? (A huge bite.) What are you 
going to do with everything? (A gesture that indicates the room 
about him, but which does not disturb the precarious business in 
hand. DeEtta takes the tea into the library.) 

Fanny—It'll all go to the storehouse, I suppose. And Aubrey 
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there along with it. . . . But we’re held together by something 
more than tables and chairs. 

Kitry—lIt occurred to me this morning—remember I was say- 
ing to you, Bert—that aside from Fanny on the road, it will be 
Bert and I who'll be carrying on the family tradition. 

Fanny—Thanks for including me, anyhow. 

Kitty—Has Bert told you what we’re planning to do? 

FanNy—Why, no. 

JUuLIE—No. 1 

DEAN (as all eyes go to him)—Well, I was keeping it as a sort 
of surprise, but—ah—I have become more and more impressed, 
in recent months, with the opportunities offered by the so-called 
vaudeville field. 

Fanny—Vaudeville? 

DEan—Why not? Why not? They don’t want good plays 
any more—they proved that in the way they received ‘“‘The Con- 
queror.” Finest play of my career, and what happened? 

FanNy—lIt closed. 

DEAN—Now here comes this opportunity to reach a wide pub- 
lic, to create an audience for the finer things. 

Kitty—We’re getting eighteen hundred dollars a week, to- 
gether. 

DEan—Ah—yes, and twenty weeks right in New York, and 
around it. They’ve got up a very neat little act for us. Amusing. 
Human. Now here’s the plot. 

JuLte—Oh, yes. Tell us. 

Fanny—I’m all of a twitter. 

DEaN—Well, I’m supposed to be a sort of bachelor chap— 
thirty-five or thereabouts—very rich, and have had an unhappy 
love affair that I tell the butler about. 

Kitry—Ever since then he’s been a woman hater. 

DEAN—Yes. Then comes this letter from Australia. It seems 
that an old college friend has died out there, and it was his last 
wish that I should take care of his little girl—be her guardian. 

Jurre—The letter is delayed in transit, so that it happens to 
arrive just before the little girl herself. 

DEaN—Yovu’ve read it! 

Jut1E—Oh, no. No. 

DEAN—AIl events, presently there’s a lot of noise outside— 
automobile horn, so on—the door opens, and instead of the little 
child they were expecting, there stands an ex-quisite young girl 
of eighteen. 
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Fanny—Kitty. (She rises and starts for the library.) 

DEaN—Hold on, Fanny—I’m not through. (Doorbell rings.) 

FanNy—Oh, yes, you are. Besides, that’s probably Mar- 
shall. Why don’t you two come in there with me for a while? 
(DELLA enters from library. Goes toward front door.) 

DeELLA—Tea’s all ready, Mrs. Cavendish. 

FanNy—Come on. Have some tea. (A step or two toward 
library door. A feeling of general movement of the group.) 

Kitty—I come in with my little dog Rags, that my father 
gave me—(as she talks she is walking in what evidently 1s meant 
to be the way in which BERt’s ward will walk. Toes in, and is 
pretty cute)—and I’m sort of a pathetic figure. 

Fanny—You don’t say! 


Oscar Wolfe drops in to chide them. They’ve all deserted 
Oscar. All except Fanny. 

There’s a trouper for you! He has come now to see if she can 
open a week earlier in Toledo and split the week with Columbus. 
But as soon as Julie can get a private word with him the manager 
learns that Fanny Cavendish is through touring. 

“T went to see Randall yesterday,” says Julie. ‘‘She’s through, 
Oscar. She can’t go on this tour. She can’t do anything... . 
She’s got to have absolute quiet and rest. The least strain or 
exertion, and she’s likely to go—like that.” A snapping of the 
fingers emphasizes the point. 

It is hard for Oscar to believe that Fanny Cavendish has made 
her last tour. Hard for him to realize the change that must have 
taken place in the last year, even while she was planning so far 
ahead. But when he does realize it he promises to codperate with 
Julie in keeping Fanny away from the road without ever letting 
her know the truth. 

“First [ll tell her on account of booking troubles we can’t open 
just yet—make it March, say, instead of January. Then when 
March comes along it’s late in the season, the road ain’t so good 
any more—maybe we ought to wait until next year. And I guar- 
antee you, the way I do it, she won’t suspect a thing.” 

“Oscar, what a grand person you are.” 

“I wish I could really do something. Thirty-five years we been 
together. They don’t make them like her any more. . . . I wish 
you could have seen her the first time I did, Julie. Her face. 
Young, and gay, and beautiful—but so much more than beauti- 
ful. And how she treated me that first meeting. Me—a begin- 
ner, a nobody. I went in there, I tried not to show how I was 
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shaking. I came out, I could have been Sir Charles Wyndham.” 

Julie’s plans, she admits, are uncertain. She cannot, with any 
peace of mind, go far from home under the circumstances, and 
yet she knows that Gil has set his heart on a trip to the very ends 
of the earth. 

Perhaps, if she is diplomatic Gil will be willing to let her take 
a house in town for awhile, where she would be near her mother. 

And if she does that, Oscar is quick to suggest, why couldn’t 
she go on— 

Julie anticipates his suggestion. “No, no! I’m through with it, 
Oscar,” she announces, flatly. “Through with it forever.” 


Wo.tFre—So. You—Gwen—Fanny—that ends it, huh? And 
for you there’s no excuse. 

Jut1e—I’m going to be married, Oscar. That’s a pretty good 
excuse. 

Wo.tre—Tell me, what do you talk about when you’re with 
this fellow? ‘The theatre he says he don’t care about. Imagine! 

Jut1e—There are other things in the world beside the theatre. 

Wo.tre—Sure! But not for you. 

JuLt1e—I want to relax, and play around, and have some fun. 

Wotre—Fun! Fun is work! It’s work that’s fun. You’ve 
had more fun in the last twenty years than any woman in Amer- 
ica. And let me tell you, Julie, the theatre is just beginning in 
this country. It used to be London—Paris—Berlin. Now it’s 
New York. I tell you, a fine actress to-day—there’s nothing she 
can’t do. And the finest one of them all, that could do the big- 
gest things of them all, she says she wants to have fun. 

JuLre—Oh, Oscar, there are lots of actresses, and so many 
good ones. 

Wotre—Yes, good, but not for this play. 

JuLrE—What play? 

Wo.rE—Not even any of these smart young ones that are 
coming up. Gwen, maybe. A little young, but she could do this 
play. Only—(a gesture of hopelessness)—she’s gone, too. 

Jutre—Oscar, what play? What are you talking about? 

Wotre—Julie, I’ve never been one of these artistic producers 
—you know—The Theatre of the Future. Way back when I was 
a call boy at Daly’s Theatre for two dollars a week I made up 
my mind show business was a good place to make money in, and 
so I went into it, and I been in it forty years, and I haven’t got a 
nickel. Mind you, I’ve done a few good plays too, but always 
I had an idea they would also make a few dollars. But this time 
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it’s different. I have got, I tell you, a play I am so crazy to pro- 
duce it I don’t care how much I lose on it. 

Jut1e—Really, Oscar!’ What is it? Who wrote it? 

Wo.tre—A new fellow you never heard of. Gunther his name 
is—a college professor out in Idaho. You wouldn’t believe a col- 
lege professor could know so much. He sits out there in that 
desert, mind you, and he writes this play and he doesn’t know 
himself how good it is. 

JuLt1rE—What’s it about? 

Wo.re—That doesn’t matter—it’s how he does it. It’s going 
to revolutionize the theatre—bring in a whole new kind of play- 
writing. They’ve never seen anything like this! God, what a 
play! 

Jutre—Oscar! How exciting! 

WotrrE—Exciting, yes. If I can do it right. But how am I 
going to do it? You gone. Gwen gone. 

Jut1r—You’ll find some one. You’re sure to. 

Wo.trE—All right. Never mind. Go ahead and relax, when 
you could be making history. I do the play anyhow. Not so 
perfect maybe—but I do it. I do it because I want to be known 
as the man who produced this play. 

Jutre—But if it’s as good as that it would run years and 
years, wouldn’t it? 

WoLFE—No. A month—two months—I don’t give it more 
than that. The first ones like this—they got to get used to 
them. 

Jutre—I couldn’t, Oscar. I couldn’t. 

Wo.tre—All right. Get married and be a bazaar patroness. 
Mark my words, you'll come back again. 

JuL1E—They don’t always come back. Look at Gwen. And 
Tony. He’s been away a year. 


Gwen and Perry are in. Following them the nurse is bringing 
the baby, who must be allowed his rest either before his bottle 
or after, Gwen can’t quite remember which. 

There is a suggestion of repressed excitement in the Stewart 
family. Perry’s obviously detached attitude shows it. When 
finally it is told it seems that Gwen has had an offer from the 
Theatre Guild to play the sort of part in a piece from the Hun- 
garian that she has always been simply dying to play. 

It isn’t a play that is likely to run more than four or five 
weeks at the most, and Gwen thinks, so long as the baby is two 
months old, and won’t really get so he even kind of knows her for 
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weeks, and Perry is going away on a business trip—Gwen doesn’t 
see why she shouldn’t go back to the theatre—just, of course, for 
this one subscription engagement. As for Perry—of course he’s 
for anything that will make Gwen as happy as that. 

The Cavendishes are variously excited by Gwen’s news. To 
Fanny it is about time some such thing was happening. To Julie 
the news is a little disturbing. There is something about it that 
makes her own decision to leave the stage a little less agreeable. 
Kitty and Bert are quite normally thrilled. And Oscar Wolfe— 
well, Oscar figures hurriedly that if the Theatre Guild gets five 
weeks out of the new play that should mean that Gwen will be 
available early in January! 

There is great excitement at the door when Gil Marshall ar- 
rives. He is modestly pleased when they tell him that the family 
has gathered all in honor of his coming. He’s been eighteen and 
a half days on the steamer and it is good to be ashore—although 
he had a very pleasant voyage. Met a lot of interesting people— 
big South American planters. 

“Oh, here’s something that’ll interest you folks,” he suddenly 
recollects. ‘There was a theatrical troupe on board. American. 
They’d been down in Buenos Aires trying to play in English. 
Ridiculous, of course! Poor devils! Didn’t even have money 
enough to pay their passage. There they all were, on the dock. 
Of course we couldn’t see them stranded. So we got together 
enough to see them home. I guess I felt a little sentimental 
about them on account of you people.” 

“Oh!” ejaculates Julie. There is a second’s rather terrible 
pause. 

“Really!” remarks Fanny, significantly. 

“Seems the manager had skipped out with the money,” con- 
tinues Gil, innocently; “you know how those fellows are. You’d 
think they’d be down-hearted, but they were care-free enough, 
once they got on the boat. I talked to some of them; turned out 
to be a very decent lot. Couple of them were married—uh— 
lived in Jersey some place—had—uh—” 

Led by Fanny Cavendish the family arises, almost as one, and 
moves into the library, Gwen bravely trying to cover the exit 
with chatter about her baby and her plans. 

The warmth has some way gone out of Julie’s greeting, too. 
She can’t quite understand how Gil could have talked about the 
troopers’ misfortunes the way he did. 

Git—What do you mean! What did I do? 

Jut1e—You— Oh, never mind. It doesn’t matter. 
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Gir—But, Julie, if you’d just tell me. What was it? 

Jurm—No. ... Tell me about your .. . trip, Gil. Did you 
have a nice time? 

G1t—The trip didn’t matter. It just meant reaching you. 

Jutre—Oh, that’s so nice—I— 

Gir—Yow’re looking just lovely, Julie. I’ve never seen you so 
beautiful. Kiss me, dear. (She turns a cheek to him, coldly. 
There is nothing else she can do.) It’s been the longest six 
months of my life. When you finally wired that the end was in 
sight—that the play was actually closing—do you know what I 
did? I gave everybody on the place a holiday with double pay. 
It took them all next day to sober up enough to come back to 
work. 

JuLreE—I’m very—honoured. 

Git—They’re like a lot of children down there. It’s a great 
country, Julie. 

Jutre—It must be. 

Git—lIt’s as different from the life up here as you can imagine. 
At Cérdoba I was in bed every night at ten o’clock, for four 
months. Up at six, in the saddle eight hours a day. 

JuLtie—Oh! Yes? 

G1z—You’ll love it there, Julie. It’s so beautiful—and peace- 
ful—and big! And you'll meet real people. None of your... 
Solid! Substantial! The kind that make a country what it is. 
This man Zamaco who was on the boat. He’s my nearest neigh- 
bour, you know. Has the next estancia. 

Jut1—E—Oh, yes. You told me. 

Git—Yes, indeed. You'll see a lot of the Zamacos. He’s a 
Spaniard of the highest type—very big cattle man. She was a 
Kansas City girl—Krantz—you know—daughter of Julius Krantz 
—packer. 

Jutre—Oh! Julius Krantz. 

Git—Very fine woman, and most entertaining. 

Jurre—I’m sure. 

Git—They’re stopping at the Ritz. I thought we’d dine to- 
gether Sunday night—the four of us—they’re getting tickets for 
a concert some place—she used to be a harpist, you know. 

JuL1E—No, I didn’t. 

Git—Of course it’ll be wonderful for you down at Cérdoba— 
having her only thirty miles from us. She'll be company for you 
while I’m off at the mines. 

JuL1E—Mines? 

Git—Though for that. matter you’d be perfectly safe alone. 
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There are fifteen house servants and most of them have been there 
for years. Old Sebastian, for example. Do you know what he’ll 
cons necessary? He'll sleep on the floor outside your door all 
night. 

JuL1rE—Oh, no—really, I’d rather he didn’t. You see, I’d start 
getting sorry for him, and I’d give him one of my pillows, and 
then a blanket, and pretty soon I’d be out there and he’d be in 
the bed. 


A ring at the doorbell is supposed to signalize the arrival of the 
infant Stewart in the company of his nurse. In place of which 
there is such a bedlam of voices and the barking of dogs that the 
family trails excitedly back from the library. 

The arrival is Tony Cavendish, preceded this time by the “tall, 
sinister figure of Gunga. Gunga is an East Indian, wearing his 
native costume with turban. In one hand he carries a cage in 
which there is a brilliant-hued bird as large as a parrot. On his 
shoulder is a monkey. He stands silent after his entrance.” 

Now Tony isin. ‘Ahead of him, straining at the leash, are two 
huge police dogs. Tony wears a dashing top coat of camel’s hair, 
and a light felt hat with a brush or feather in it, of the sort one 
sees in the Austrian Tyrol.” 

Tony’s reception is as wild as it can well be, and for minutes 
the room is a tangled mess of animals, human and domesticated, 
and the air is shivering with excited greetings. Gradually out of 
it emerges Tony’s explanation. He had been forced, as it were, 
to burst in upon them in this fashion. He was afraid to let them 
know that he was coming. That’s why he came by way of 
Canada. 


Fanny—Canada! 

JuL1e—Why? 

Tony—Because Albania and Schlesingen were going to declare 
war on each other. I knew if I got out she’d marry him and 
everything would be all right. 

Jutte—Who’d marry whom! 

FanNny—wWhat’s that?! 

Drean—What’s he talking about? 

GwEN—He’s making it up! 

Tony—lIt’s been in the papers! Natalia broke off her engage- 
ment with Rupert of Schlesingen. Then the Albanians— 

JuL1E—Wait a minute! 

GwEN—Hold on! 
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Wotre—Natalia! Natalia! 

Fanny—Who’s Natalia? 

Tony (patiently)—Natalia’s the Princess of Albania. She’s a 
nice kid, but God! I didn’t mean anything serious. That’s the 
trouble with those princesses. Sheltered lives. Dance with ’em 
a couple of times and they want to elope with you. Of course 
when she broke off with Rupert, and the Prime Minister sent for 
me— 

JutrE—Oh! I’m beginning to understand. You've started a 
European war. 

Tony—Oh, I don’t think they’ll fight. I’m gone. She’ll get 
over it. . . . Anyhow, that isn’t why I came home. Oscar, listen! 
I was cruising around the Bayerstrasse in Koenigsberg one night, 
and I happened to pass a little theatre. Stuck away in a court- 
yard. There was a poster of this thing outside. I started to read 
it—I don’t know, I got a hunch about it, and went in. (Git and 
Perry find their interest in this narrative flagging. They stand a 
little apart from the group, hands in pockets, thoughtful.) Well, 
say! 

Wo.tre—Good, huh? 

Tony—Good? It’s the God-damnedest play I ever saw in my 
life, and I bought it. You’re to wire ’em three thousand dollars 
to-morrow. American money. 


Now Tony has launched into an extravagantly dramatic story 
of the new play and a description of its employment of the new 
constructivist scenery which groups the actors first on one level 
and then on another, with their entrances and exits negotiated 
sometimes by chute and sometimes by wires from which they are 
suspended and lowered from the flies. 

During this recital Perry Stewart and Gil Marshall have drawn 
apart from the group and are earnestly engaged in a good solid 
business man’s conversation, snatches of which occasionally break 
through the turmoil around Tony. 

““. . . and by shipping through the canal, of course,” Marshall 
is heard explaining, “we cut our overhead fourteen per cent.” 

“That swings the whole thing around,” Tony is assuring his 
wide-eyed listeners; “the audience become the actors and the 
actors become the audience.” 

“Serve ’em right!”? mutters Julie. 

“TI tell you it’s a knockout,” explodes Tony. “It’s been run- 
ning a year in this hole, mind you, and nobody ever heard of it. 
Then all of a sudden—you know the way those things are—I 
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looked around one night and there was Hopkins in the second 
row. I knew what that meant, so I streaked it up the aisle, found 
Meyerhoff, and settled it then and there. Of course the great 
thing about this play is it takes two nights to do it.” 

Now Tony has moved over to the piano to illustrate the inci- 
dental music of this “modern passion play” in which he expects 
to play the lead. Gil and Perry politely ask to be excused, plead- 
ing previous engagements, and Tony’s piano work proceeds boom- 
ingly. 

It is during the briefest of interludes that Julie manages to at- 
tract Wolfe’s attention. 

“Why don’t you let me read the play?” she asks. 

“What?” 

“That play by your college professor. Why don’t you let me 
read itr” 

“What do you mean, read it? What for?” 

“Why, I just thought I’d like to, that’s all. To sort of get an 
idea of the part.” 

“T’ll send you up the manuscript this evening.” 

Tony has just moved on to the music of the fire-worship scene, 
which, he assures them, is the biggest kick of all, when the door- 
bell again announces an arrival and Miss Peake, proudly bearing 
the infant Stewart, is ushered in. 

The show moves over from Tony to the baby, and for the next 
few minutes the air is filled with baby talk, mingling admiration 
and advice. Fanny Cavendish manages finally to rescue the child 
and, standing proudly before the portrait of his great grandfather 
gently admonishes him. 

“Do you know who that is, young man? You were named for 
him, gs Cavendish Stewart, and see that you live up to 
it; 


Kitty—Do you think he’ll be an actor? 

Wo.tre—Say, /e shouldn’t be an actor! Look at him! (A 
sudden thought. A snap of the fingers.) Here’s an idea! 

GWEN (who is flufing the baby’s hair a little after removing 
his hood)—Yes? What? 

WotrEe—Listen, show folks! I got a great new play I’m going 
to produce—(a side look at Julie)—and in it they talk all the 
time about a baby. Why shouldn’t we have a scene where the 
baby is carried on, and— (A gesture toward the baby.) 

GwEN—Yow’re crazy, Wolfey! Perry wouldn’t hear of it. 

JuLt1e—Gwen, he’ll have to start some time. 
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Fanny—Certainly will! 

Dean (holding up his cocktail glass, and signalling the others 
to join him)—Here’s to Aubrey Cavendish Stewart! (A chorus 
of assent from the others. A little rush for the cocktails.) 

Art—yYes! Yes! Aubrey! 

Tony (gives a glass to FANNY)—Here you are, Fanny! (Holds 
aloft his glass.) To the kid! 

Fanny (the child in her arm. Takes the glass in her hand. 
Holds it aloft)—To Aubrey Cavendish! 

GwEN—Stewart! 

FanNy—That won’t stop him! He’s a Cavendish, and he’s 
going to carry on. We always have, and we always will. When 
one drops out there’s always another one to take his place. (A 
pause. She drops to repeat the last phrase, but in a different 
tone.) When one drops out, there’s always another— 

Jute (a hand on FANNY’s arm)—Now, Mother— 

Fanny (gathering herself together with a great effort... . 
Raises her glass)—To the future greatest actor of his day! Au- 
brey Cavendish Second! (They all drink.) 

Miss Peake—I really think, Mrs. Stewart— 

GwEN (takes the child from FaNNy)—Yes. All right, Miss 
Peake. Come on, everybody. He’s got to go in where it’s warm. 
(A general movement toward the library door. More clucking 
and hubbub over the child. “Look! He’s laughing! ... Here 
we gol... He knows what it’s all about. . . . Can’t fool this 
bimbo!’’) 

Tony—Wait till you hear the ballet music, you people! How’s 
this piano? 

Jutre—Come on, Mother dear. (All except FANNY go into the 
library. The noise goes on from there, fainter, of course, but still 
heard, very merry. Tony is playing some gay strains on library 
piano. FANNY has remained in her chair. As the others have 
passed into the next room she has slowly and unobtrusively sunk 
back in the deep chair so that she is almost entirely lost to the 
audience. Now her hand holding the glass with which she has 
drunk the toast, is seen groping rather aimlessly for the table at 
the side of the chair. The hand reaches, wavers, the glass drops 
from the fingers, the hand drops to the side. DELLA comes on 
carrying the ginger bread; crosses to library door. She speaks as 
she crosses, scarcely looking at the figure in the chair.) 

Detta—lIsn’t he the cute one, though? (Goes into the library. 
There is a@ moment’s pause. The voices from the next room come 
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up, high and gay, and there is laughter, and chirping to the baby.) 

GWEN (voice from the library)—Where’s Fanny? 

JuLieE—Where’s Mother? . . . Mother, come on in! See what 
he’s doing now! Mother, where are you? (Appears in library 
doorway.) Mother, come on in! He just did the cutest... 
(Stops, startled, at something queer in the figure huddled in the 
chair. Comes quickly, fearfully, goes to the chair, one hand out- 
stretched. Comes around in front of chair. Touches FANNY. 
Calls.) Gwen! Tony! Quick! Quick! 

GwEN (rather gayly)—What? What is it? 

Jutre—Come! Quick! Oscar! (At the note in her voice 
they come, streaming in slowly, talking a little, perhaps, in a sub- 
dued tone, and rather apprehensive. At the iook in JUutE’s face 
they are warned. Their faces take on a stricken look. Awed, 
fearful, they tiptoe toward the still form in the chair.) 

The curtain falls. 


BURLESQUE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By GrorcE MANKER WATTERS AND ARTHUR HOPKINS 


THE production histories of “Burlesque” and “Broadway” run 
curiously parallel. Both plays were written by men of the thea- 
tre about people of the theatre. Both were peddled extensively 
before a buyer could be found for either. Both were notably 
successful during preliminary road trials and both were what 
the profession knows as overnight hits in New York. 

The impression was general at the time of ‘‘Burlesque’s” ap- 
pearance that the success of “Broadway” the previous season had 
inspired George Manker Watters to write the newer play, but Mr. 
Watters explains that he had the first draft of his comedy well 
under way before the Dunning-Abbott play was produced. 

Watters, having spent his life in the theatre, was particularly 
insistent that ‘‘Burlesque” should present the burlesque actors as 
he knows them. And though he was eager to dispose of his play 
he refused the offers of several producers who were willing to buy 
if he would permit them to make what he considered drastic 
changes of character and mood in the story. 

The play finally reached the offices of Arthur Hopkins and that 
producer took it home to read it over the week-end. He read it 
Saturday night and spent Sunday rewriting the second act. Mon- 
day he took the play back to town, called Mr. Watters in and 
gave him the new act to read without telling him who wrote it. 

The playwright, although he had sworn not to let any one touch 
his script, admitted the new act was an improvement and agreed 
to work with the collaborator who had written it. Mr. Hopkins 
thereupon figuratively stepped out from behind his whiskers and 
became a playwright. 

After a spring tour that caused more or less excitement among 
the early summer resorters “Burlesque” was brought into the 
Plymouth Theatre Thursday night, September 1, 1927, and began 
a run that was continuing popularly as this record was written. 
Its first night reception was enthusiastic, the news of its success 
was mysteriously wirelessed from end to end of the town, as fre- 
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quently happens in such cases, the press reviews were confirma- 
tory and seats were at a premium for months thereafter. 

“Burlesque” is rough drama in the sense that it cross-sections 
life among the lowly and uncultured performers of the burlesque 
theatres, revealing them on good authority as they live and as 
they are, refining no more than their mental reactions and only 
occasionally softening the common speech of their kind. 

One of the cheaper burlesque troupes is touring the middle 
west. In a dressing room under the stage of a theatre located in 
St. Paul, or it might be Milwaukee, Skid and Bonny Johnson are 
introduced during the progress of the entertainment. When the 
door of the room is open the music of the theatre orchestra can be 
faintly heard, and later, during any given lull in the conversation 
the tapping of the dancers on the floor above is audible. It is 
just before the overture and the voice of the callboy can be heard 
urging the girls to hurry stageward. 

Bonny is beading her eyelashes and worrying about Skid. It 
is 8.20. Jimmy, the callboy, has toured the speakeasies and still 
there is no sign of Skid. Being the leading comedian of the 
troupe his tardiness is of considerable importance, and his known 
weaknesses inspire Bonny with apprehension. 

Her worry, however, is for nothing. Skid hustles in a minute 
later, sober and prepared to do a lightning dressing act. .“‘Skid, 
the fireman’s child,” he reminds them, can dress sliding down a 
pole, so why the worry? Why the worry, anyway? What if he 
didn’t show up for dinner? He wasn’t hungry, and he needed 
air. So he got to playin’ a little pool, and— ‘That was that! 

Bonny just naturally can’t help worrying about Skid. Here 
he’s workin’ without any dinner, and goin’ to an Elks’ smoker 
after the show, still without any regular food. Not if she knows 
it! He’s simply gotta eat! 

And there is something else that does not set well with Bonny. 
There’s a certain dame in this show that’s been a little too friendly 
with Skid. Especially that time when Bonny was in the hos- 
pital. Her name’s Sylvia Marco, and it has been one of the minor 
ambitions of Bonny’s life since she has heard about Marco’s win- 
ning ways to lam her one, as they say in the profession. 

The opportunity and the excuse are soon presented. Miss 
Marco is leaving that night to join the “Manhattan Follies” 
troupe in New York. Charlie Dillingham has sent for her. And 
she is visiting the dressing rooms now to “gurgle her farewells.” 

Bonny opens the door to Marco and insists upon her coming 
in, even if Skid isn’t there—he having gone on for one of his 
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dance numbers. Then Bonny proceeds to tell her visitor what’s 
what and what may happen if ever she (Marco) attempts to try 
her fascinations upon the susceptible Skid again. And then, with 
the eager assistance of a pugnacious little party named Mazie, 
Bonny throws Sylvia out. 

“What’s the big idea of bein’ so sweet to her?” demands Mazie. 
“1’d a lammed her once.” 

“Oh, what’s the good,” queries Bonny. “I been thinkin’ for 
weeks what a pleasure it would be to burn her up good and now 
that I’ve done it I don’t feel so good myself.” 

If it isn’t one worry it’s another with Bonny. Now Skid has 
gone into his dance upstairs and whenever he does a funny fall 
it shakes the stage. It also shakes Bonny. “Every time Skid 
takes one o’ those falls it hurts me spine,” she says. “The dam 
fool’s too good a comic to be doin’ that stuff.” 

Now Skid is back to make his next change and Bonny is still 
worrying about him. Skid, however, is quite content. Only wor- 
ried a little because Bonny worries so much. 


Sxm—What’s wrong, kid, you ain’t looking so cheerful. 

Bonny—Say, if you had to sit in this room and listen to those 
falls you take, you wouldn’t be so merry neither. 

Sx1p—They’re in the plot, ain’t they? 

Bonny—Yeah, but why do you have to worry so much about 
the plot? Nobody else cares a dam’ about it. Not even the guy 
that stole it. 

Skip—You gotta make up your mind, Bonny, that I’m a hoak 
comic. Don’t waste no time tryin’ to clean me up because I’d be 
a flop. When I was a baby the first thing I reached for was a cus- 
tard pie. My grandma said I was goin’ to be a baker. Grandma 
was a smart old lady, but she never went to shows, so she didn’t 
know nothin’ at all about the real meanin’ of custard pies. If 
it happened to-day, she’d know dam’ well I was goin’ to be a 
movie actor. 

Bonny—What’s the use of kiddin’ all your life. Ain’t you ever 
goin’ to be serious? Don’t you want to ever get ahead in this 
game? Don’t it make you sick to see the success of those ham 
comics in New York they call stars, and think of yourself draggin’ 
your tail through these bum tanks? 

Skip—Whaddya mean draggin’ my tail? We're workin’ all the 
time, ain’t we? I ain’t hangin’ around Broadway makin’ touches, 
am I? There ain’t no landlady threatenin’ to throw us out, is 
there? Whaddya want me to be—a big mafeffer? Well, I ain’t 
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nuts about all that stuff. I’ve been around the Friars and the 
Lambs and seen a lotta big actors. Well, I’d rather work. Those 
guys spend their lives turnin’ down offers and when offers don’t 
come no more, they still tell how they’re turnin’ ’em down. 

Bonny—Well, who asked you to be a Friar or a Lamb? I’m 
talkin’ about you’re gettin’ where you belong. Have I gotta have 
all the ambition for this family? Ain’t you got none? Boy, if I 
had your talent! Why, there ain’t nothin’ could stop you if you 
decided to step out. No, you must stick to the same old routine. 
You're doin’ the same stuff now you wuz five years ago and you'll 
do it till you die, if your haunches don’t wear out. 

SKip—Say, how d’ye know I’d be so good? I could be a big 
flop, too, in a real show. There ain’t nobody that can’t flop no 
matter how good they look to the family. 

Bonny—tThere’s the tip-off. You’re scared. All the rest of 
this gab is apple-sauce. You ain’t got the guts. 

SKID—Say, how many times are you goin’ to pull that on me? 

BonNny—How many times are you goin’ to make me? 


Lefty, the company manager, stops in and agrees with Bonny, 
when he is drawn into the argument, that Skid is wasting his 
talent and his youth where he is. The “old man,” who is the 
‘proprietor of the show, has come to take him for granted and has 
lost interest in him. Furthermore Lefty happens to know that 
Skid’s chance may come sooner than he expects. There have 
been certain scouts around watching the burlesquers and Lefty 
knows that at least one of these has turned in a favorable report 
to Dillingham on Skid’s possibilities as a big time comedian. If 
that offer comes Lefty, as Skid’s friend rather than his boss, 
thinks the comedian should grab it. But Skid refuses to take the 
suggestion and shuffles stageward again. 

“You know, there’s the only actor I ever met that don’t give 
a dam’ about New York,” Lefty tells Bonny. 

“Yeah, and if he ever lands there they’ll have to chloroform 
him to get him on the road again,” wisely observes Bonny. 

Lefty also has a bit of news for Bonny. The cattle king who 
never fails them in this town has shown up again. Came in Sun- 
day morning and bought the same seat for fourteen shows. Has 
done that every year for four years. And yet he never has even 
met Bonny, who appears to be his passion. Lefty thinks perhaps 
if he were to bring this loyalist back stage he’d know there was a 
heaven. To which Bonny agrees. 

Bozo, one of the minor comics, is in with a telegram for Skid. 
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Telegrams always mean touches to Bonny and Skid. “We never 
get none except from station SOS,” says she, as she puts this 
one on Skid’s dressing table. 

Her big boy is back now, limping a little. One of his falls did 
not go so well. He sees the telegram and is for tearing it up. 
But Bonny insists he open it. When he does so he has the shock 
of his life. 


“Have a chance to place you with new Dillingham show ‘Man- 
hattan Follies’ opening next week,” it reads. “Is there any way 
you can get out of present engagement (stop). Can get you five 
hundred maybe more (stop). Leave salary to me (stop). Great 
chance. No comedy in show at present. You would have to be 
here Sunday for rehearsal. Wire Max Levy.” 


Levy they know to be one of the big agents in New York, but 
it sounds to Skid like some one is trying to kid him. Bonny 
knows. Knows that it is Skid’s opportunity come at last. And 
knows, too, that she is not even mentioned. 

Furthermore she knows that the “Marco dame” is going to be 
with that same “Manhattan Follies’—that’ll be Skid’s chance, 
too. It may be only a coincidence but Bonny is painfully sus- 
Picious of its being a conspiracy as well. It’s a frame-up, that’s 
what it is, and neither Skid nor Marco had the courage to come 
clean and admit it. 

Bonny is in a passion now, fighting tears and riding Skid. “I’ve 
been a dam’ fool, nursin’ you along and tryin’ to pound some sense 
into that thick dome o’ yours, tryin’ to get you somewhere, for 
what? I been just readyin’ you up for some cheap jane to grab 
you off.” 

Yet Bonny insists she isn’t jealous. Jealous, indeed! “Of 
what? A bum comedian who ain’t got a laugh above his hips? 
Say, if you was to fall for a girl that meant anything I’d wish 
you luck, but that empty-headed little tart! . . . I ain’t jealous. 
I’m insulted.” 

~ Well, you can stop blowin’ off steam and cool out, cause I ain’t 
goin’. 

“Who said you wasn’t goin’?” 

“T said it and that settles it.” 

“Oh, it does? Since when does what you say settle things?” 

“Tt settles this one. . . . I gotta go on for my race track bit.” 

As he is closing the door Bonny calls after him: 

“Ha! Youre sore, ain’t your” 
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Lefty brings the cattleman back. He is a big fellow, this Mr. 
Howell—big and wholesome after the commoner notion of west- 
ern ranchmen. And there is nothing of the stage door John about 
him. He is a little embarrassed to meet Bonny, after feeling that 
he has known her so long, from the other side of the footlights, 
but his divinity soon puts him at his ease with the help of the 
old routine. 


Bonny—Well, Mr. Howell, how do you like our fair city? 

Harvey—lI never liked this city much. 

BonNy—Well, you sure like burlesque. I’m goin’ to enter you 
in a Customer’s contest. 

Harvey (/aughs)—Your show’s the only one I ever see. 

BonNny—Of course we’ve all been wonderin’ about you. The 
company started talkin’ about you two weeks ago wonderin’ 
whether you’d be here again this year. 

Harvey (/aughs)—They ought to be able to depend on me by 
now. 

Bonny—tThis is the fourth year, ain’t it? 

Harvey—lIt’s the fourth year I been comin’ regular. I saw one 
performance five years ago on a Saturday night and I made up 
my mind the next year I’d see the show right. 

Bonny—I can’t figure it out. 

Harvey—Well, it’s easy enough. It’s the only chance I have 
of seein’ you. 

Bonny—You ain’t goin’ to start kiddin’ me, are you, Mr. 
Howell? 

Harvey—I wouldn’t know how to do that. 

Bonny—lI guess I was only kiddin’ myself. 

Harvey—But even if I don’t see you, I keep track of you. 

Bonny—Yeah? How? 

Harvey—I always know where you're playin’. I take two the- 
atre papers, Variety and Billboard, so I know where your com- 
pany is all the time. Of course, I lose track of you in the sum- 
mer, but I pick up your trail again in the fall. 

Bonny—Ain’t it funny to have some one thinkin’ about you 
that you don’t know nothin’ about? 

Harvey—lI saw a squib about you in Variety that time you 
were in the hospital in Des Moines. Of course, by the time I read 
it you were probably well and out, but I sent you some flowers 
anyway. 

Bonny—I got them. 

Harvey—No! 
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Bonny—I did—and I always wondered who sent them. 
Thought they must have been meant for some one else. 

Harvey—Well, ain’t that great? I’d like to send that paper 
a present. (Laughs.) My sister makes a lot of fun of me for 
takin’ those papers. Says I’m stage-struck and am goin’ to take 
Bill Rogers’ place. 

BonNy—Your ranch is in Wyoming, ain’t it? 

Harvey—Yes, Pedmond. 

Bonny—Have you got any family? 

Harvey—Only my sister. We're all that’s left. 

Bonny—Ain’t you never married? 

Harvey (pause)—No. (Pause.) But I’m hopin’ awful hard 
I’m goin’ to be, soon. 

Bonny (pause)—I been married six years. 

Harvey (pause)—You are married? 

Bonny—Yeah, I’m draggin’ the old ball and chain around. 

Harvey—I’m sorry. But I’m glad you told me. I was just 
gettin’ ready to put my foot in it. 

Bonny—I knew you wuz; that’s why I stopped you. (Rises.) 
Come on, we'll have a drink. (Gets out bottle and glasses, pours 
two drinks.) Here’s to you, Mr. Howell, and may you never 
marry. 

Harvey—I wouldn’t like to drink to that. 

Bonny—Then may you marry some one as decent as yourself, 
that'll keep you single. (Unfastens dress, drops it off, then places 
it over the back of her chair.) 

Harvey—Do you want me to think you’re wild? 

Bonny—No, I want to show you something about marriage. 
Here you are, and if I know anything about men, you're as fine 
as they come—and if I wuz free, without knowin’ a dam’ thing 
about me, you’d be willin’ to marry me. Well, that ain’t an ex- 
perience a girl has every day. If I wuzn’t cuckoo it’d mean some- 
thing to me, but Mr. Howell, it don’t mean a dam’ thing. All I 
can think of is a bum comic upstairs slidin’ around on his tail. 
He’s a stew. He runs out on me; sometimes I think. he don’t give 
a dam’ about me. But he’s all I can think of— And do you 
know what I’m doin’ now? I’m usin’ you to see if I can make 
him jealous when he comes in. That’s what marriage does to you. 

Harvey—Maybe it’s not marriage. Maybe it’s love. 

Bonny—Well, whatever it is, pray that it never hits you. And 
now, Mr. Howell, you can see I ain’t what you dreamed I wuz 
at all. Come on and we'll drink to the dream that’s out. (Both 
drink. She takes his glass to refill it.) 
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Harvey—I wish you were free. 

BoNNy—What, yet? 

Harvey—l’ve got a feeling love don’t have to be the way you 
say it ls. 

Bonny—It’s gotta be that way with me because I’ve only loved 
one man—and I’ve got a hunch I ain’t ever goin’ to feel any other 
kind 0’ love. (Commotion at outside is heard.) 'That’s the in- 
termission. Well, Mr. Howell, it’s been great to meet you and I 
hope I’m goin’ to see you again before we leave. 

Harvey—I'll come back again to-morrow afternoon if it’s all 
right. 

Bonny—Sure, it’s all right any time. Now have your drink. 
(Hands him drink.) 

Harvey (rises)—Thanks, I will. We’ll drink to you. 

BONNY (getting her own drink)—Yeah, to me the sap. 


They are raising their glasses when Skid comes in. The scene 
does not startle him. He accepts Howell, when Bonny introduces 
him, quite as a matter of course, even when he recognizes the 
cattleman as the devoted admirer who has been sitting out front 
for four years. 

“What wuz it, a sentence?” he asks. 

“No,” Howell explains, “I just found something I like and I 
stuck to it.” 

“Tt ain’t a bad idea at that. Why don’t you have supper with 
us some night?” 

“Sure, I'd be glad to.” 

And so it is arranged. That, Bonny concludes, is the last 
touch! Again she is furious. A fine piece of bologny, Skid! So 
wrapped up in that Marco dame he can’t even see his wife any 
more. 

“Tt don’t mean a thing to you to find your wife undressed, 
drinkin’ with a strange man, does it?” 

“Well, as far as that goes, Bonny, I’ve seen you more undressed 
than that on the stage, and God knows drinkin’ with a strange 
man ain’t goin’ to hurt you unless the hooch is bad.” 

It is all a lot of foolishness, this whole business, to Skid. He 
knows Bonny’s all right and able to take care of herself any time, 
anywhere. He’s perfectly satisfied with his job and his chances. 
And he ain’t goin’ to New York. 

How can he? Walk out on Lefty? They’re all a lot of simps, 
if you asked Skid. 

“Well, you don’t know it vet, big boy, but you’re goin’ to New 
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York and you’re goin’ to knock ’em dead,” prophesies Bonny, 
with a glow of her old enthusiasm. “Yes, sir, they’re goin’ to see 
my Skid! And they ain’t seen nothin’ yet! Boy, how Id like 
to be there for that opening!” 

But Skid can’t see it yet. It’s all a joke. Even when Lefty 
comes back to order him out of the theatre so he can catch a New 
York train in twenty minutes Skid is doubtful. Is he bein’ 
canned? 

Sure he is. That’s the only excuse Lefty will have to offer the 
old man for losing his pet comedian. He’s being canned for being 
late and holding the curtain three times the same week. And his 
tickets will be at the railroad station waitin’ for him. 


Bonny—Lefty, Tl never forget you for this. 

Lrerty—tThat’s all right, kid. It’s all for the sake of art. 
(Goes, closes door.) 

Bonny (putting Sxiw’s costume, wig and shoes in old suit- 
case.) Wire me as soon as you get in, darling. 

SKID (going.)—Sure. 

Bonny—And write me often. Ill be awful lonesome without 
you. 

Sx1p—Jeez. J’ll be an awful sap without you, Bonny. We 
ain’t never been apart before. 

Bonny—As soon as the season’s over, darling, Dll come 
right on. 

Sx1p—Mebbe the show’ll be a flop and I can come back soon. 

BonNy—You can’t come back, you're fired. 

SxKip—Hey, I didn’t think of that. That ain’t so good. 

Bonny—Forget it, honey, it’s sink or swim now. 

Sxip—I don’t like the way you say sink. 

BonNny—Well, how do you like the way I say swim. (BoNNy 
reaches inside of bodice and unpins a chamois pouch which she 
hands to Sxip.) Here’s our bank-roll, Skid. 

Skip—I can’t take that. We've saved it together. It’s yours 
as much as mine. 

Bonny—I don’t need it. What can I use money for workin’ 
with this trick? Take it, honey. (Skip comes down to her.) I 
don’t want you to be short in the big town. If they don’t treat 
you right you can walk out. 

Skip (fakes it)—All right, kid. I’m always goin’ to keep this 
boodle bag. It was the first one we ever had, wasn’t it? 

Bonny—Yeah. We had that long before we had anything to 
put in it. 
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Skip (taking BonNy)—Don’t think I’m scared, darling, ’cause 
I ain’t, but I wish I wasn’t goin’. I have a feelin’ we’re makin’ a 
mistake. 

Bonny—Mistake to grab a leading part in the biggest show 0’ 
the year on Broadway? Why, honey, it’s the greatest break we 
ever had. 

Sxip—Well, maybe you’re right. But what the hell if you 
ain’t? We can always go back to the old tent show, can’t we, 
honey? 

Bonny—That’s the idea. If New York don’t like you, that’s 
their loss. 

SKID (looks around)—Well, I guess that’s all. I don’t know 
how to say good-by, darling. I ain’t never said good-by to you. 
(She embraces him. He kisses her.) 

Bonny (crying softly)—I'll miss you, Skid. I love you, Skid. 
Tl miss you, Skid. 

SxKip—I’m lost already without you, Bonny. (Mazir, Bozo, 
GUSSIE and JIMMY come in.) 

Mazire—Hey, Skid, we heard the news. Atta boy, Skid. 

Bozo—Poison ’em, Skid. (Members of chorus begin crowding 
back of others, some of them crying.) 

lst Grrt—He’s ready to leave. 

2ND Girt—He’s going. 

3RD Grr~—Oh, gee! I hate to see him go. 

Sxip—Jeez, look at the kids, crying. Whatsmatter, girls? I 
ain’t dead yet. (Turns quickly, grabs BONNY again.) Good-by, 
honey. I'll wire and write you. 

Bonny—Good-by, Skid. (Sx1p hurries to door and is at once 
surrounded by the Company who drag him down the hall amid a 
confusion of congratulations and farewells. BONNY goes to the 
door and looks off after them. She remains looking after all is 
silent.) 

The curtain falls. 


Ful tLe 


Four months later Bonny picks up the phone in the drawing 
room of her New York hotel suite and discovers that Mazie, the 
pugnacious little friend of her trouping days, is at the other end 
of the wire, downstairs. 

Having been trying to get in touch with Mazie for three days, 
Bonny is delighted to have a chance to talk with her and to ex- 
plain at least a few of the things that have happened since their 


show closed. 
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First there is the report about Skid. The expected has hap- 
pened so far as he is concerned. Skid is not only a great Broad- 
way success but he has taken up with Sylvia Marco, just as 
Bonny had feared he would do. 

Bonny, hearing of this and having had the news confirmed by 
letter from Skid, has filed her papers in Chicago and is promised 
a final decree of divorce in the fall. As soon as she is divorced 
Bonny has promised to marry Harvey Howell and go to live with 
him and his sister on their Wyoming ranch. 

“They'll never be another Skid for me,” she admits to Mazie. 
“But what’s the use? He'll always be a bum. He just wants one 
long drunken party and any dame that'll stay up with him. I 
kept him kind of straight in the sticks but I’d never get away with 
it in this town. I used to think if he landed right in this game 
he’d take a tumble to himself but since his big hit here he’s worse 
than ever.” 

“Veah, he’s gettin’ in bad. He’s been goin’ on stewed regular, 
and there’s plenty o’ hammers out for him.” 


Bonny—Harvey and me went to see his show last night. He 
came on fried. Some of his falls were a surprise to him, but the 
audience laughed at all of ’em. My God, he is funny, the poor 
sap. (Cries a little.) I sent a note over to the Friars askin’ him 
to come around and see me. I’m going to try to talk a little sense 
to him. I guess it ain’t any use. 

Mazre—That ain’t why you're sendin’ for him, Bonny. You're 
still cuckoo about that bird. 

Bonny—Maybe I am but I’m goin’ to forget it and he did used 
to listen to me sometimes. 

Mazie—I ain’t seen the show yet. I hear he’s a riot. 

Bonny—He’s sure a hit. I got a big kick outa watchin’ him 
last night. It ain’t often you have a dream come out, Mazie. 
For years I been dreamin’ of Skid landin’ on Broadway and 
knockin’ the soup-an-fish for a goal and there it all was—hap- 
penin’ right in front o’ me. It still seemed like a dream. I had 
to pinch myself. It’ll be a dam’ shame if he tosses it all off. 


It is at Howell’s suggestion that Bonny is in New York. He 
thought she should come on and put in a few days buying some 
new clothes. He drops in now to see how she is getting along. 
Also to tell her that she has made a little extra money. Some of 
the stock he had put away for her has gone up twenty points. 

Life is so simple for Bonny now that she doesn’t really know 
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what to do with her profits, a condition of mind that Mazie would 
simply adore rescuing her from, if that were possible. In fact if 
Mr. Howell has a little brother, or even a little cousin, Mazie has 
an idea she could use him to great advantage. 

Now Mazie has disappeared and Howell is trying again to make 
Bonny understand exactly how he feels about everything. He has 
brought her a beautiful jewelled bracelet and he slips it over her 
wrist while her eyes are closed. When she opens them and begins 
to cry a little he is greatly distressed. 

He is just trying to show her that his love is very deep and 
very genuine, he explains, and he is hoping that not only will she 
understand but that she will be ready to go home with him very, 
very soon, and leave all her old troubles behind her. 

She will go, Bonny says, any time he is ready. She is through 
with New York, excepting that she does want to see Skid and try 
to talk a little sense to him before they go. She has sent word 
to Skid and he has promised to come. 

“T can’t figure it out,” Bonny explains to Mazie, after Howell 
has gone. ‘“Harvey’s the finest guy I ever met. When I’m away 
from him J think how wonderful he is and how lucky I am, but 
somehow when I’m with him I want to cry. It’s like I was 
ashamed of myself, but I ain’t. I ain’t ever done nothin’ I’m 
ashamed of. And then I can’t help feeling that Harvey’s gettin’ 
the worst of it somehow and I’d rather die than give a guy like 
that the worst of it. I’d always rather take the worst of it my- 
self. Maybe I’m a sap, but I’ve been that way since I was a kid. 


MaziE—I'll tell you the trouble with you, Bonny, you ain’t 
used to bein’ treated well, but that’s somethin’ you don’t have to 
take no college course to get on to. You'll learn. 

Bonny—Maybe some of us are only happy when we ain’t 
treated well. God knows I never knew where I was at with Skid. 
Always wondering where he was and who he was with and was he 
cock-eyed, and could he go on, and was he coming home. Never 
a day’s peace for six years but I gotta say I was happy with him. 

Mazie—What’d you give him up for? 

Bonny—Because I made up my mind I wasn’t goin’ to be a 
mug all my life. Because I made up my mind it was time for 
me to find some one who’d do a little worryin’ about me. 

Mazie—Well, you’ve found him. Now look here, Bonny, 
you're right to give Skid the gate. I didn’t think you’d have the 
guts to do it, but you did. Howell’s a real man, not a plastered 
comic with a rubber spine He loves you. You’ve been a great 
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kid all your life and at last you’re gettin’ a break. Now for 
God’s sake don’t get it into your head that you’re the kind of jane 
that can’t bear to be treated nice. They ain’t no such jane. 


It is Skid’s ring on the phone that interrupts them. Suddenly 
Bonny is trembling at the thought of seeing him again and Mazie 
is a little disgusted with her. This, Mazie hopes, is the last time 
Bonny will ever play mamma to Skid. See him once and get it 
over with, that’s Mazie’s idea. 

Skid arrives, joyful and free, bringing a party with him. 
There’s Lefty, for one, and Jerry Evans, a song writer, for an- 
other. They have been going all night and the others can’t do 
a thing to discourage Skid. He wants to keep on going. 

Skid is glad to see Bonny. A little sore that she has been in 
town a week and hasn’t let him know. A little worried because 
she has been crying—and she can’t fool him about that, because 
he has seen her cry too often. He is worried because he fears, 
maybe, the new guy ain’t treatin’ Bonny right. Which isn’t true, 
snaps Mazie—and none of his business if it were. 

“Say, I suppose what happens to you is none of my business,” 
Skid protests to Bonny with what passes for hurt feelings. “TI 
suppose I’m goin’ to forget that you’re the only girl in the world 
that I ever gave a dam’ about.” 

“Yeah! Me and how many others?” answers Bonny. “I got 
tired 0’ bein’ a mob scene. Are you still with that Marco dame, 
or is she cold turkey?” 


Sxip—Jeez, it’s just like old times. I come here when you ask 
me to, I’m tickled to death to see you. I try to tell you you’re 
the whole works and you start ridin’ me. 

Bonny—And I suppose you couldn’t come alone. What was 
you afraid I’d do to you? 

Sxip—Well, you wouldn’t have me shake these guys, would 
you? They been with me all night. 

Bonny—Yeah. I suppose you’re the King of the night clubs 
now. 

Sxip—Yeah. That’s me. I’m givin’ all the little girlies a great 
big hand. 

BonnNy—Yeah. You look fine with that black eye. When 
your nose gets a little redder they’ll think you're the flag of Rou- 
mania. Who hung that on you? 

SxKip—A friend o’ mine. 

Bonny—I never knew Marco packed as good a wallop as that. 
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Sk1p—Oh, lay off Marco. She ain’t a bad skate. She always 
speaks well of you. (There is a knock on the door. Sxip rises 
and strolls to door.) Well, there’s the little boy with the white 
rock. (Goes to door, admits WatTER, who puts tray on table.) 
Open ’em up, will you? (JERRy plays “Something.”) 

WalTtER—Certainly, sir. Both of them? 

Sxip— Yes. 

WaITER (opening bottles)—If you need any Scotch or gin, sir. 

Sxip—Yeah, I know. 

WAITER—My number is Eighty-six. 

Sxip—That’s just Lefty’s age. 

Lerty (stirring in his doze)—Ah, you big bum, why don’t you 
go to bed? 

SKID (pays WAITER)—Keep the change. 

WalITER—Thank you, sir. Thank you very much, and my 
number is... 

SKID (up at table)—Yeah. Eighty-six. I know. (WAITER 
exits. Skip draws enormous flask from pocket.) Do you want 
yours straight or highball, Mazie? 

Mazre—Plenty o’ Scotch and just a little water. Who stepped 
on your eye, Skid? 

SKID (who is fixing highballs)—I bumped me knee takin’ bows. 
(Takes highball and lowball to BoNNY and Mazte.) Say, Bonny. 
Have you caught our show yet? 

Bonny—Yeah. I saw it last night. 

Sx1p—I wasn’t so good last night. I wish you’d been in Tues- 
day. 

Bonny—I'll bet you'll be good to-night. 

Sx (shaking Lerty)—Hey, you dirty-out-all-night, have a 
drink. (Gives Lerty highbali.) 

Lrerry—Jeez, another? I wish somebody’d treat me to a bed. 
(Skip goes to table and gets BONNy’s and his own drink.) 

Sxip (going down to couch)—Here, Bonny. You and me’ll 
have a quiet one together. 

Bonny—No. I don’t want any. 

Sx1p—Come on, don’t be a crab. Take your drink. Gee, it’s 
great to see you, Bonn. (Rises.) Come on, let’s all drink to 
Bonn, the best little girl that ever frisked a husband’s clothes for 
evidence. (JERRY and MazieE laugh. JERRY stops playing.) 

Lrerty—Here’s to Bonn! 

Bonny—Yeah. I suppose an alley cat thinks now and then 
that he’s a husband. (JERRy begins playing “Sunny Disposis.”) 

Sxip (sits again)—Yeah, that’s what makes him howl. Aw, 
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come on, Bonn, let’s stop crackin’ at each other and have some 
fun. 

Bonny (starting to cry)—I didn’t start it. 

Sxip (putting his arms about her)—I know you didn’t. It’s 
my fault. I was only kiddin’, you never would stand bein’ 
kidded. I oughta know better. 

Bonny—Don’t bother, Skid. I guess I’m a damn fool. 

Sx1p>—Come on, finish your drink and I'll shake up a fresh 
one. 

Bonny—I don’t want any more, Skid. 

Sxkip—Yes, you do, now go on, finish that, go on... atta 
baby! (She does, he takes glass and goes to table, gets Maziz’s 
and JERRY’s glasses. JERRY begins to play “Just Around the 
Corner.”) Why, old Ted Lewis! ... Yes, sir. (Skip sings the 
song while mixing and serving drinks.) 


Just around the corner may be sunshine for you, 
Just around the corner skies above may be blue, 
Keep a little smile on, that’s the right thing to do, 
In a little while your troubles, 

They will disappear like bubbles, 

Just around the corner, there’s a bluebird on high, 
Waiting on a rainbow in the sky, why 

Even tho’ it’s dark and cloudy, 

Sun may peep through and say “Howdy” 

Just around the corner from you. 


(At end of song he wakes up Lerty, handing him a highball.) 
Wake up, Mr. Moore, it’s time for your medicine. 

Lerty (drowsily)—Are you up yet? Say, who does your 
sleepin’ for you? (Takes drink, is caught by rhythm of tune 
Jerry is playing, and rather solemnly tries to execute a dance.) 

Sxip—Say, Bonn, when are you goin’ to marry this jazzbo you 
wrote about? 

Bonny—I can’t get married till fall. (JERRY plays “Lucky 
Day.’’) 

Sxkip—What are you goin’ to do till then? 

BoNnNy—Goin’ out to live on the ranch with him and his sister. 

Skip—His sister? 

Bonny—Yeah. 

SKID (up at table)—That’ll be nice. I know those dames. 
They always want to know all the inside dirt of show business. 
She'll probably ask you if Klaw and Erlanger wuz ever married. 
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LeEFTy (stirring drowsily)—Well, what’s the difference as long 
as they love each other? 


The party goes on, gaining momentum with the circulation of 
the drinks. At the piano Mazie is recalling an old love to Jerry, 
who is a loving man but forgetful. 

Now they have Bonny dancing and soon Skid has joined her 
and they fall naturally into their old steps, singing huskily the 
song Jerry pounds out spiritedly on the piano. When they finish 
dancing Skid takes Bonny in his arms. 

“Oh, boy, that’s like old times,” he puffs. “None o’ these high- 
priced janes can dance like Bonny.” 

“You wouldn’t kid me, would you, Mister?” 

“T would if I could, Lady, I would if I could.” 

It’s a damn shame, Lefty insists, that Bonny is quitting the 
show business. And he has a little scheme. Next season he is 
going to buy the show from the old man if he can find a sugar 
daddy, and he thinks he can. If he does, nothing would be 
sweeter than to have Bonny back with the show. Would her big 
breath of fresh air from Wyoming object to that? 

Object or not, Bonny is through. When she washed up with 
Skid she quit show business and that’s that. Skid will have to 
struggle on alone and from the looks of things she does not think 
it will be a very long struggle. “Your two weeks’ notice is printed 
on every bottle of Scotch in the city,” she warns him. 

But Skid can’t see that. Charlie Dillingham is crazy about 
him. Ziegfeld’s been flirting with him for weeks. ‘They always 
need comics, dearie,” he reminds her, “and as long as contented 
cows give us bladders I’ll be alright.” 

“Veah? Well, if you wuz a smart little fella you’d go out to 
Youngstown and have Bonesetter Reese take a look at your 
head. Mebbe he could snap it back.” 

“Just a jolly little girl! Will somebody say something pleas- 
ant? I will! Have a drink? Well, thank you so much.” 

Now the party is under way again. Skid grows more and more 
reminiscent. Remembers the time he and Bonny were stranded 
up in Michigan and joined up with a tent show. Remembers 
the old waltz clog they used to do, with funny sayings. Bonny 
knows the old routine as well as Skid, and now they are giving 
an exhibition of the dance and patter they used to do, to the great 
delight of their giggling audience. 

But the reminiscence is a little too much for Bonny. She 
would run away if Skid would let her. For a minute or two he 
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is serious. It is when Lefty recalls the night the year before 
that he fired Skid so he could make a train and get his chance with 
Dillingham in New York. 


Sx (laughing)—wWill you ever forget that, Bonn? 

Bonny—No. That seemed like the greatest kindness anybody 
ever did for us. 

Sxip—It sure was. But you’re lucky at that, Lefty. All the 
guys that fire me get rich. 

Lrerty—That’s me, hoofer, that’s me. I’m goin’ to get a bundle 
doin’ a little glorifyin’ of my own. 

Sx1p—Well, speaking of law and order, let’s have a little drink. 
(Goes to table, starts pouring.) 

Bonny—I wish you wouldn’t, Skid. 

Sxm—No? (Hesitates.) Alright. Will you have one, honey? 

Bonny—No, I don’t want any more. 

Sxk1p—TI ain’t goin’ to ask you, Mazie. I’m just goin’ to hand 
it to you. (Hands MazieE a drink.) 

Mazie—Smott Beby! 

Sxip—Say, Bonny, you ain’t told me whether I’m good or rot- 
ten in the show. 

Bonnyv—tThe jury was in long before I got here, Skid. 

Sxip (going down to couch)—This is funny, ain’t it? You 
tellin’ me for years what a riot I’d be if I got a chance. You 
push me into my chance and I click. All the time I’m wishin’ 
you’re here to see me get away with it. You finally get here and 
see me and we don’t even talk about it. 

Bonny (on couch)—Skid, I could never tell you all the differ- 
ent feelings I had watchin’ you last night. 

Jerry—say, Mazie... (He stops playing.) 

Bonny—I don’t think anybody could stand that more than a 
couple times in their lives. 

SKID (sitting on couch)—No, but what I’m gettin’ at is how 
can people plan for something so long and when it happens just 
let it go at that. I ain’t kickin’ because you didn’t tell me I was 
good. I know you’d stage a battle with anybody that said I 
wasn’t, but I’m wonderin’ if plannin’ for things so long don’t take 
all the kick out of them. I suppose nothin’ can be as good as you 
think it’s goin’ to be. 

Bonny—You see, I saw so much last night, Skid. I saw us at 
so many different times and in so many different places—some of 
the things I saw were silly, some grand; some ugly, but it was as 
though you was dancing against a screen of moving places and 
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people, with you and me among them. I didn’t see you very well, 
last night, Skid, but somehow I knew all the time you was goin’ 
great, and I was awful proud. 


Jerry breaks into a fast number and soon they are all dancing 
a little, or trying to. Then the suggestion grows that they should 
continue the party. Skid wants to give a grand little blowout in 
Bonny’s honor, burn up the old Boston Post Road and all that. 
Everybody’s for it except Bonny. She expects to be leaving for 
the West next day and will have to pack. 

They are still urging her to reconsider, and Skid is growing 
both confidential and serious, when Harvey Howell returns. He 
is plainly surprised, but quite pleasant about it. Bonny, he de- 
cides, is giving a party and that is quite all right. 

Harvey meets the strangers, greets Skid affably, compliments 
him on his performance of the night before and even accepts the 
drink that Skid pours for him. He wants them to go right on 
with their music. But when they ask him to suggest a song he is 
a little embarrassed. He can’t remember any newer than “In 
the Gloaming.” Bonny sang that for him once. Bonny will sing 
it again, she agrees after a little urging. Her voice is shaky and 
a little tearful when she tries it. Only Harvey seems much 
cheered by the song. “That’s beautiful, Bonny,” he insists as she 
finishes. 

“Yeah!” explodes Skid, with the suggestion of a sneer. “It’s 
so nice and gay. What’re we celebratin’, anyway? A weddin’ or 
a funeral? Shouldn’t we be toastin’ the bride and singin’ gay 
ditties with the groom?” 


Harvey—I wouldn’t have spoken about it if you hadn’t, Mis- 
ter. I don’t know whether it makes you uncomfortable to have 
me here. I admit I feel a little awkward. In a way of speaking 
I am your successor but I don’t want to flaunt it in your face. 
By what misfortune you lost Bonny I don’t know and under the 
circumstances I don’t want to dwell on my good fortune except 
to assure you that it will be my aim to make life happy for Bonny, 
and I’m sure that you, bein’ her husband, will be glad to know 
that. 

Sx1p—Sure, I’m glad to know it. Why wouldn’t I be glad to 
know that Bonny’s goin’ to get along all right without me? But 
what I’m sayin’ is why can’t we be gay about it? Why can’t we 
have the weddin’ march played with pep and ginger, and why 
can’t I be givin’ the bride away? 
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Bonny—Stop it, Skid. 

Sx1>—Why? Who has a better right to be givin’ the bride 
away? It shows there’s no hard feelin’s. Why do people get 
sore and crab when they lose out in marriage? Why don’t they 
join in the festivities? Come on, Jerry, play the weddin’ march 
and play it fast. It’s a dancin’ weddin’. Here comes the Minis- 
ter . . . and here comes the bride! (He dances with imaginary 
prayer book in hand.) 

Here comes the groom! 

(He dances.) (JERRY plays patter.) 
Do you take this man? Do you take this man? 
(As the bride.) 
Ido! Ido! Ido! 
(As the minister.) 
Do you take this gal? Do you take this gal? 
(As the groom.) 
Ido! Ido! Ido! 
(As minister.) 
To love, and obey? 
(As man.) 
Ido! Ido! Ido! 
(As minister.) 
Till death do you part? ‘Till death do you part? 
(As bride and groom.) 
We do! Wedo! We do! 
(As minister.) 

I now pronounce you man and wife! 

(Still dancing grotesquely and violently. Sings.) 

Man and wife—Man and wife. Come on, sing everybody! 
Here comes the bride! Here comes the bride! 

Bonny—Stop him! Stop him! Stop all of you! 

Sxkip—Here comes the bride! Here comes the bride! 

Harvey (going to him a little threateningly)—I think you’d 
better go! 

SKID (still dancing)—I’m goin’, Mister. I’m goin’! (Dancing 
toward halldoor.) Good-by, Bonny! (Dances out and is gone.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


By September Lefty Moore had found his “sugar daddy,” or- 
ganized his show and was ready to open in Paterson, N. J., on 
Labor Day. But the chances of opening look pretty dim on this, 
the day before the date set. 
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Skid, who is the principal comic of the organization, has been 
missing for days, after having rehearsed no more than half his 
stuff. Lefty, having called the company together for a final dress 
rehearsal, is half crazed with the uncertainty, and in no fit con- 
dition even to watch the performance. He finally sends the com- 
pany and the stage crew out at 5 o’clock to wait until 7 in the 
hope that Jimmy, his helper, may by that time have found Skid. 

That hope proves false, too. Jimmy is back. He had come 
upon Skid in a joint on Tenth Avenue in New York and got him 
as far as the Pennsylvania station. But there the comic dodged 
him and now he is lost again, nobody knows where. Which does 
not seem so terrifically important to Jimmy since seeing Skid. 
That hoofer is in no condition to open anyway, and will not be 
for days. “He couldn’t last through his first dance,” is Jimmy’s 
belief. ‘You’d have to carry him off.” 

This last bender, it seems, is the worst one Skid has been on. 
He has acquired a passion for invading speak-easies and regaling 
the guests with comic renditions of the wedding march. 

And then, out of the off-stage darkness, a thrill of hope carries 
across the bare stage to Lefty. He hears the voice of Bonny, and 
it is the sweetest sound that has smote his ears for months. 

Lefty, in his distress, had wired Bonny to come on, but not 
having heard from her he had given her up. It never had oc- 
curred to Bonny that he would not know that she was on her 
way. Otherwise she would have wired. 

She has a pretty clear idea, too, of what the trouble is. Skid, 
of course. She has not heard a word from Skid since that day, 
nearly three months before, when he danced out of her room in 
the hotel. Now it seems that when he danced out of that room 
he also danced right out of show business. 

“He went on a grand bust and he ain’t played since,” Lefty 
reports. 


Bonny—That’s terrible. (Pause.) He scared me that day. 
How’s he been livin’? 

Lrerty—Touchin’ anybody he can. They’re all duckin’ him 
now. I staked him for as long as I could, but he’s too swift for 
me. I trailed for a while, about all I was doin’ was puttin’ him to 
bed, but as soon as I’d leave him I’d meet him somewhere, all 
dressed up and goin’ strong again. Everybody said he was 
through, but I could never smoke that so when I dug up a bank- 
roll for this show I made up my mind that Skid’d be a great bet 
and I signed him. He’s been givin’ me a dizzy ride. I’m openin’ 
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to-morrow night and up to now he ain’t rehearsed half his stuff. 
I could have canned him. I made up my mind once to do it, then 
I felt I’d rather have the show flop than have that on me mind, 
so bein’ a big brave guy, Bonny, I wired for you to come and 
help me. ; 

Bonny—Where is he? 

Lrerty—In New York. Jimmy got him as far as the station 
awhile ago and then lost him. 

Bonny (after a pause)—Of course, Lefty, I know what’s in 
your mind and what you want me to do. So I’m goin’ to save 
you the trouble of askin’ me. I'll do what I can. How’s your 
show? 

Lrerty—It’s a bear. They never seen a show on the wheel be- 
fore. I’ve copped everything good that the big 5.50 producers 
have put on. Those boys don’t know it, but they’ve been workin’ 
for me. 

Bonny—Maybe you oughtn’t to do that, Lefty. 

Lrerty—What the hell! Those guys cop all their stuff. Either 
from Paris or each other. I should be a Quaker and sing “Broth- 
erly Love.” 

Bonny—Have you got any of the old people? 

Lrerty—Yeah! Bozo and Gussie and Mazie and Jimmy and 
some of the chorus. 

Bonny—That’s great. 

Lrerty—How about yourself, Bonny? Did Howell come with 
you? 

Bonny—No. I only expected to be here a few days. I’m to 
meet him in Chicago next week and get my final papers. Have 
you got any costumes I can wear? 

Lrerry—Jeez, Bonny, you’re an ace. I ain’t goin’ to try to tell 
you what you’re doin’ for me, but I’m even right now no matter 
what happens to this show. How long will you stay? 

Bonny—Until you get your show right and Skid gets straight- 
ened out. There he is now! 


Skid staggers across the stage. He is in a pitiable condition. 
When he first sees Bonny he is afraid to trust his eyes, and when 
he touches her and finds her real, and feels her in his arms again 
he sobs violently. 

He soon recovers himself and pretends to be angered at the 
trick he suspects Lefty has played on them. To get his lousy 
show open Lefty’d even called Bonny outa the grave! But she 
doesn’t have to stay! Skid, the fireman’s child, will be there! 
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He'll be all right in a jiffy—if they'll slip him a drink. Lefty 
can’t see that. 

“You gotta stop being Joe Morgan and snap out of it,” he 
warns. 


Bonny—Never mind, Skid. You'll get whatever you need, 
but you gotta begin taperin’ off now. 

SKID (going to BONNyY)—You’re the only one I ever knew that 
had any sense. (Puts his arm around her.) Are you ashamed 
of me, Bonny? 

Bonny—No, Skid. 

Sx1p—I been an awful sap, but don’t ride me, will you, Bonny? 
Don’t ride me. 

Bonny—I won’t ride you, Skid. 

Sx1p—That’s right, honey. I’ve listened to so many lectures 
that I carry me own slides. 

Bonny—Don’t you think you better get some sleep, Skid? 

Sxip—Naw, I never bother about sleep, honey. (Goes to her, 
takes her arms.) Jeez, Bonny. It’s great to see you. I told 
you I’d be an awful sap without you. 

Bonny—You never was a sap, Skid. You got more brains 
than all the comics put together. You make mistakes, but who 
don’t? But, after all, Skid, fun’s fun. Lefty’s openin’ his first 
show to-morrow night. Without you, he’ll be sunk. He’s been 
too good a friend of ours for you to throw him. 

Sxip—Jeez, Bonn, I don’t think I could ever make it. 

BonNy—Sure you can make it. 

Sx1p—I’m all shot, honey. 

BonNy—You can come out of it. 

Sx1p—You think I can? 

Bonny—I know it. 

Sxip—You wouldn’t kid me, would you, Lady? 

BonNy—I would if I could, Mister, I would if I could. 

Sx1p>—Where’s your cattle rustler? Say, he got sore at me 
that day, didn’t he? 

Bonny—I don’t know. 

Sxip—Sure, he did. For singing “Here Comes the Bride.” 
(Tries to sing and dance “Here Comes the Bride” and crumples 
into a faint.) 

Bonny (at kis side)-—-Get some cold water, Lefty. (She sits 
on floor, lifts his head onto her lap, unfastens necktie and collar. 
Lerty returns with water.) Give me your handkerchief. (Lerry 
does so. She begins bathing his forehead.) Get a room at the 
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hotel here for Skid and one for me. Later I'll want you to 
send some one over to the Waldorf for my things. 

Lrerty—Do you think I’d better postpone the opening, Bonny? 

Bonny—Let’s try not to, Lefty. I’d hate to see you muff your 
first opening and it wouldn’t look so good for Skid either. 

Lrerry—lI ain’t goin’ to try to tell you what you’re doin’ for 
me, Bonny. Ill never forget you for this. 

Bonny—That’s what I said to you the night you fixed it for 
Skid to get away from the show. 

Lerty—yYeah, I remember. 

Bonny—Poor Skid. (She breaks down.) 

Lrrty—tThere, there, Bonny. There, there. 

Bonny—I’'m alright, Lefty. You go along. 

Lerty—Don’t you think we better get him over to the hotel? 

Bonny—No, let him rest here awhile. 

Lrrty—I’ll go and see about the rooms and come back. 

Bonny—Alright ... (He goes. Speaking to the unconscious 
Sx1p)—You’ll be alright, honey. Nothin’ can stop you. You'll 
be alright. You'll knock ’em dead! You ain’t started yet! 
You'll be alright! You'll be alright, honey. You gotta be alright! 
You'll be alright. You'll be... (Breaks down, puts her head 
on SKID and cries.) 

The curtain falls. 


They open the show next night in Paterson. Skid is a little 
wobbly on his pins. He barely gets through a burlesque bit in a 
divorce sketch, and when he finishes Jimmy’s voice can be heard 
telling some one to catch him as he falls. 

Fortunately there are a couple of chorus numbers between the 
skit and Bonny’s and Skid’s dance. Skid is pretty good by that 
time. 

They dance in now, Skid from the right and Bonny from the 
left, and go into their soft shoe dance to the tune of “Suwannee 
River.” Just once does Skid seem to be a little uncertain, and 
then you can hear Bonny encouraging him gently. It doesn’t 
much matter to either of them whether the audience hears or not. 


Bonny—How are you comin’, honey? 
Sxip—I’m alright. 

Bonny—Do you think you can make it? 
Skip—I can if you stick. 

Bonny—TI’ll stick. 

Sxiw—For good? 
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Bonny—Yes. (SK1D stops dancing and is about to start toward 
her.) Keep dancing, honey, keep dancing! (He resumes. After 
a pause.) I guess it’s like the guy that spliced us said. For 
better or for worse, 

Sxip—Yeah. Better for me and worse for you. 

Bonny—lIt’s alright with me, darling. (The music swells and 
the dance continues as— 

The curtain falls. 


COQUETTE 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By GEorGE ABBOTT AND ANN PRESTON BRIDGERS 


IT was during the run of “Broadway” at the Broadhurst 
Theatre that George Abbott, who served that success as both 
co-author and stage director, was putting the finishing touches on 
a new drama called “Coquette.” 

The story had been told him by an actress in the company, 
Ann Bridgers by name, who was also in the cast of “Dulcy” 
when Abbott was an actor. She had come not so long ago from 
her native South and she had long thought this play story was 
worth using. 

Mr. Abbott thought so, too, and his next spare moments he 
devoted to writing it out, Miss Bridgers serving as expert ad- 
viser in assigning the personal characteristics of the people she 
had in mind and their probable reactions to the drama Mr. 
Abbott was constructing. 

“Coquette” was the result of these joint efforts. Helen Hayes 
was selected to play the name part. Miss Hayes had been 
starring for two years in a revival of J. M. Barrie’s “What Every 
Woman Knows” and had added generously to that expanding 
public that has delighted in her playing the last several seasons. 
Her success in “Coquette” (Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, November 
8, 1927), was immediate and pronounced. Her first performance 
was generously cheered by her audience. The reviewers echoed 
the cheers and “Coquette” promptly became the best seller of the 
early season dramas. 

It is September in the South, and early evening. The family 
of Dr. Besant, just finishing its dinner, is gravitating toward the 
living room. Dr. Besant is there with Stanley Wentworth, a din- 
ner guest, and young Jimmie Besant. 

“Dr. Besant is a gentleman of the old South, dignified and 
formally courteous. Although his manner is gentle we detect in 
him an impatient restraint,” report the authors, ‘‘an intolerance of 
things outside his own strict code of conduct. There is a rela- 
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tionship of intimacy and affection between him and his children 
which is sufficient proof that the young people have never ques- 
tioned the chivalrous tradition in which they have been brought 
up. 

“Stanley Wentworth is of the same tradition, a clean-cut, well- 
bred young man, dependable, likable and romantic.” 

Stanley also is one of numerous suitors for Norma Besant’s 
favors, and is kept pretty constantly in an uncertain state of 
mind by that young woman’s refusal to take his advances seri- 
ously. If he sends her sweet peas to wear to a dance she is quite 
likely to appear, as she did the last time, with a bouquet of 
orchids—and a sweet excuse. 

Dr. Besant is quite in sympathy with Stanley’s reasonable 
protests. He, too, is given to worrying a little about Norma. 
He does not, naturally, keep unduly close watch of his daughter, 
but he does most sincerely hope that she does not follow the 
prevalent custom of smoking cigarettes and he certainly refuses 
even to listen to such reports as one he heard recently that Norma 
really did have a glass too much punch at a recent Country Club 
dance. That, sir, is a malicious insinuation. 

Young Jimmie also has opinions concerning his sister’s method 
of conduct in general. For one thing he does not at all approve 
of her custom of curtailing his helpings of fried chicken at dinner 
so she will have more to feed her beaux at 11 o’clock at night. 

For another he is convinced that Norma is all wrong in her 
selection and treatment of those same beaux. Duke Gaston, for 
one, is a cheese. What kind of cheese Jimmie politely refrains 
from saying. But a cheese none the less. Which is not as im- 
portant as it was, seeing that, according to Jimmie, Norma is 
already through with young Mr. Gaston. 

“She’s going to give him the air, anyway,” reports Jimmie. 
“Tt’s always the latest one with Norma, and she makes such a 
fuss over each new one, you’d think he was the Prince of Wales— 
and the way she gets over it! Did you hear about who she’s 
got a crush on now? Michael Jeffery! You know that fellow, 
a roughneck. That’s a good one, after all these fancy buys.” 

The question of Norma’s developing interest in Michael Jeffery 
is a source of considerable worry, both to Dr. Besant and to 
Stanley Wentworth, and the fact that the box of flowers that 
has just arrived is from young Jeffery threatens to bring the 
matter quickly to an issue. It takes a good deal of quick think- 
ing on Norma’s part to allay, first, the suspicions, and then the 
resentment of her father and her friend. 
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Dr. Brsant—Norma, do I understand that you are—ah—cul- 
tivating the society of this Michael Jeffery? 

Norma—Now, darling, I can tell without your saying a word, 
that you don’t think well of Michael. (She goes over to him and 
sits in a chair by his smoking table.) 

Dr. Besant—But I’ve gathered that he’s just an ordinary 
loafer, Norma— 

Norma (persuasively)—Now, daddy, you really don’t know 
a thing about him. 

Dr. BesANT—No, I don’t. I’ve simply heard him spoken of 
as a quarrelsome young fellow, who does a good deal of drinking 
and gambling. 

Norma—Well, maybe he has a quick temper. I mean he was 
shell-shocked in the war and—but he really has a wonderful lot 
of sterling qualities, hasn’t he, Stanley? (She signals “yes” to 
STANLEY sitting over by the windows.) 

StaNLEyY—Oh, yes—yes, indeed—yes, sir. 

Norma (being very innocent)—Why, only the other night, 
but of course I hardly know him anyhow. I mean any more than 
I know everybody else. Of course he tips his hat to me and two 
weeks ago I met him at Susie’s and of course I couldn’t help talk- 
ing to him, could I? That’s when I said the foolish thing about 
the flowers. I wish I hadn’t, of course. 

Dr. BEsANT—You mustn’t give him any false impression. 

Norma—Why, no, silly, of course not. 

Dr. BEsANT—Stanley, wasn’t he one of the boys that was 
mixed up in the shooting down at the garage last winter? 

Norma (indignantly)—No, he wasn’t! (Recovering quickly.) 
No. He—he told me all about that—he didn’t have anything to 
do with it. Anyhow, I don’t know why we should be so uppish 
about a shooting in our family—you thought it was splendid 
when Uncle Avery shot Mr. Mortimer. 

Dr. Besant—Well, Norma, you certainly realize the difference 
between— 

Norma—Oh, yes. I know—whenever a relation of ours kills 
somebody he’s a wonderful man defending the honor of pure 
womanhood. (She has heard it all a hundred times.) 

Dr. Besant—I don’t think that’s a nice way to talk. Norma. 

Norma (fearing she has betrayed her serious interest in 
MicuHaEL)—Well, what’s it all about, anyhow—this fuss about 
Michael, just because I say a kind word about him. 

Dr. BEsaNT—Young men sometimes take things for granted, 
that’s all, Norma. (Feeling his pockets for his glasses.) Where 
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the dickens did I— A friendly word is liable to be misinter- 
preted— (He goes through the door leading into his office, taking 
his paper with him.) 


Now it is Stanley’s turn. Something has happened that Norma 
thinks Stanley should know about. First, she wants him to 
promise that he will be nice about it and let her out of her en- 
gagement to go to the Country Club dance with him that night. 

It just happens that one day when she was calling on a friend 
Michael Jeffery was there and she had asked him, quite casually, 
why he never came to any of the dances and Michael had said 
that he didn’t know any of the girls in that crowd. What could 
Norma say then, knowing that Michael had been shell-shocked in 
the war and everything and was desperately lonesome? Before 
she knew it she had said she would be glad to go with him—and 
then she remembered her engagement with Stanley. 

Stanley is pretty well used to playing Norma’s game Norma’s 
way, and he gracefully accepts his dismissal. He is none too 
well pleased, however, to discover a moment later that not only 
has Norma broken her own engagement, but she has fixed up an- 
other for him. 

He is to be a good boy and take Betty Lee Reynolds to the 
dance in Norma’s place. Betty being only eighteen, and young 
for her years, according to Stanley, the prospect is not pleasing. 

“You not only ditch me, but you plan to hand me over to an 
infant in swaddling clothes,” he explodes, with some fervor. 

But after Norma has pleaded prettily and agreed not only to 
give him every other dance but also to break a date she has with 
Richard Wells for another party the next week and go with him 
instead, Stanley gives up. He will do whatever she suggests. 
That puts him right back in the “darling” class so far as Norma 
is concerned. 

Dr. Besant is neither as easily nor as completely won over. 
He does not like the idea of Norma’s having anything to do with 
young Jeffery, no matter how generous her motives. The report 
is that he is lazy and lets his sisters support him, that he gam- 
bles and is just generally no good. 

Norma’s defense is passionately sustained. Michael Jeffery 
is “awfully nice when you know him—so serious and sort of 
sensitive.” He works, too, now and then; takes surveying par- 
ties up in the hills. And in South America he made a lot of 
money. People who say he lost it gambling talk too much. 

Betty Lee is in and arrangements are made for her to stay 
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with Norma, for all her Aunt Martha is opposed to her going 
to parties at her age. And Stanley Wentworth’s father, “a 
friendly, genial man, more practical than the doctor,” has called. 

He, too, it shortly appears, is worried about Norma’s interest 
in Michael Jeffery. And after much serious cogitation he has 
come to feel that he should speak to Dr. Besant about it. He 
loves Norma and he had hoped Stanley would put enough ginger 
in his courtship to bring her into the Wentworth family. Now 
he wants to talk to Dr. Besant alone. 

It appears that there has been some sort of fight down town 
and that Norma’s name was mixed up in it. Michael Jeffery 
and Duke Gaston were the fighters. It had started, it seems, 
at the florist’s, and then the boys had drifted out into the street 
and finished in a sort of rough and tumble. 

Dr. Besant is greatly disturbed by this news. These young 
hot-heads have no right to be dragging his daughter’s name into 
a street brawl, even if they do think they love her. He is of a 
mind to take some kind of definite action until the elder Went- 
worth, as his friend and his lawyer, induces him to see the boys 
in a kindly spirit and get it all straightened out without further 
trouble and more gossip. The doctor goes at once in search of 
the young men. 

Norma is puzzled, but she does not suspect what is going on 
in her father’s mind. Probably worried about one of his patients. 
She is too intent the next few minutes getting Betty Lee fixed 
up with one of her sister Jane’s dresses for the party to think 
much about it. And then Michael calls. 

“He is handsome, insolent, hot tempered and passionate.” He 
has come early to tell Norma that he cannot go with her to the 
party after all because—because—well, because he doesn’t own a 
dress suit and can’t afford to buy one. 

Norma refuses to admit that the lack of a dress suit is any- 
thing like as important as Michael seems to think—even without 
one, she assures him—if he goes just as he is now—he will still 
be the best-looking man there. But even that compliment does 
not melt Michael. Nor is he particularly impressed when she 
becomes serious and dignified and blames him for having led her 
on practically to throw herself at his head, asking him to take her 
to the dance, and then refusing to go. It’s quite clear he does 
not want to be seen with her. 


Micwaer (dluntly)—You know that isn’t so. 
Nora (turning away from him, a lady very much aggrieved) 
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—Excuse me. That’s just the only way I can see it. And I’m 
mighty sorry, Mr. Jeffery, that I’ve forgotten my pride so far as 
heal myself at a man who doesn’t— What are you laughing 
at 

MicHaEL—You're just carrying on now, aren’t you? 

Norma—Carrying on! 

MicuaEL—You know you don’t mean a word of that. 

Norma—I think, Mr. Jeffery, it’s about time for you to say 
good-night. 

MicHaEL—I will in a minute. I don’t belong with that crowd 
up at the Country Club. They sort of look down on me. I know. 

Norma (immediately compassionate again) —Oh— 

Micuar~t—tThat doesn’t worry me any, if I could go there 
and show them I can behave as well as any of the rest of them. 
This way Id feel out of place. (With a short laugh.) I know 
it’s damned foolish to feel that way, but— If you'd like to go 
somewhere else with me sometime— (He gets no answer.) Well, 
I guess I’d better say good-night. (He goes on out into the 
hallway. Norma stands a second, then runs after him.) 

Norma—Michael! Come back here. (He comes.) You 
needn’t rush away like that just because you’re turning me down. 
It’s the first time that’s ever happened to me, and I don’t know 
but that it’s sort of interesting. But you are an awful stubborn, 
just the same. You’re sure you won’t come? 

MicuHaEt—I told you I can’t. (Norma accepts defeat this 
time and changes the subject.) 

Norma (quite seriously)—What did you and Duke fight about 
this afternoon? 

MicHaE. (reluctantly)—He said something I didn’t take a 
fancy to. 

Norma—About me? 

MicHaEL (after a moment)—Yes. 

Norma—What was it? 

MicHaEL—I— If it’s all the same to you, I’d just as soon not 
talk about it. 

Norma—I know. May Brandon called me up and told me. 
Duke said I was nothing but a silly little coquette, didn’t he? 
(He makes no answer.) And you thrashed him for it.... 
Thank you, Michael... . Since I heard it, I’ve been sort of 
wondering if it isn’t true. Part of it. (The horn of a car ts 
heard, then voices.) Oh, bother! They’re back. (MicHaEL 
turns to go.) Don’t go yet, Michael... Please... There’s 
something else I want to ... Oh, shucks! 
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The party is gathering for the ride to the Country Club and 
Jimmie Besant is sporting his first dress suit, much to the amuse- 
ment of the others. Michael has withdrawn as much as he can to 
the corner of the room, and is with some difficulty dragged out 
for the introductions. 

Now the crowd has gone on and Norma and Michael are 
alone, a little embarrassed, it may be, but rapidly feeling that 
there is a curious feeling of understanding between them. 

“Shall I play for you?” Norma asks. 

“Td just like to have you sit here and talk to me,” Michael 
answers. 


Norma (sitting beside him)—You talk. I'll listen. 

Micuar~t—I don’t talk much. I guess you know that by this 
time. But I think a good deal. (Laughing at himself.) That 
sounds sort of silly, doesn’t it? It’s easier to talk to you than 
anybody else. You kind of go out of your way to make me feel 
comfortable. 

NorMa—I guess we just naturally have a lot of things to say 
to each other, that’s all. I always did think you were inter- 
esting. 

MicuHar~—You haven’t known me but about two weeks. I’ve 
been around town for a year or so but I never got a chance to 
talk to you till—till that afternoon. 

Norma—Maybe I knew you even before a year ago. 

MrcHaEL—What do you mean? 

Norma—Oh, when you used to be around here just after 
the war. 

MICHAEL (surprised) —You can’t remember me then. 

Norma—One day: in the post office you came rushing past 
and nearly knocked me down. 

MicuHaeEt (his slightly hysterical laugh betrays his happiness) 
—Honestly! You can remember that? I can remember you, of 
course. I thought you were an awfully pretty little thing. 

Norma—I thought you were terribly rude. 

MicuaEL—I guess I was. I reckon I still am. I don’t mean 
to be rude. I just naturally say the wrong things. That time I 
bumped into you I would have begged your pardon, only I 
didn’t want you to think I was kow-towing to you. I thought 
you were stuck up. 

Norma—Aren’t you funny? 

MicuaEL—And sitting here with you right now, I’m not sure 
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it’s actually so. This house and you always seemed so far away. 

Norma (her voice is small and intimate)—But I’m not far 
away—lI’m right close. 

MicHaELt—Do you mind if I put a straight question to you? 

Norma—No, [I like straight questions. 

Micuart—Why have you been going out of your way to be 
nice to me? 

Norma—lI imagined you’d like to have me. 

MicuaEt—lI do. 

Norma—lIf I tell you something that is really so, you won’t 
think I—I’m— 

MicHaEt—What? 

Norma—You won’t think ’m—vwell, never mind. I’ll tell you 
anyway. I passed you in the street maybe dozens and dozens 
of times and every time I’ve had the strangest feeling that you 
were turning around to look at me. As a matter of fact, I caught 
you doing it. Of course I can’t say that is a particularly strange 
thing to have happen to a girl, but I’ve had the strangest feeling 
about it with you. 

MicuHaEt—What do you mean? 

Norma—That you weren’t just trying to flirt, but that you 
... that you... that you really wanted to know me and be 
my friend and . . . I may be all wrong. 

MicHaELt—No. Yow’re dead right. 

Norma—Oh, am I? (She rises quickly and walks over by the 
window.) Well, I felt the same way about you. 


Outside the door Dr. Besant’s footsteps can be heard coming 
along the porch. Norma rises and stands waiting apprehensively 
for her father to come in. The room is almost dark. When 
Dr. Besant switches on the lights, and he sees Michael stand- 
ing before the couch, his face takes on a set expression and his 
manner becomes frigidly courteous. The next moment he has 
sent Norma away. He has something he would like to say to 
Michael alone. 

Norma protests and Michael suggests that so far as he knows 
they have nothing private to talk over. But Dr. Besant is firm. 
Norma finally starts toward the stairs, but “when she hears her 
father’s first words to Michael she steals back down again and 
hovers in the hallway.” 

“T shall have to ask you to discontinue seeing my daughter,” 
Dr. Besant begins. 
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“Why?” 

“In the first place, Mr. Jeffery, you’re not the kind of young 
man I want my daughter to associate with.” 

“You don’t know so very much about me.” 

“T’ll come to that presently. This afternoon you engaged in 
a street brawl, in which my daughter’s name was mentioned.” 

“Did you find out why?” Michael’s tone is one that might 
suggest prideful defiance and justification for his own actions. 

“Ves, sir, I did,” tartly answers Dr. Besant. “I have just 
been getting some first-hand information. Duke has made me 
a public apology. I have his word that he will never see or speak 
to Norma again. I appreciate your motive, sir, but I also want 
you to understand that if my daughter’s name needs defending, 
she has men in her family who are fully capable of attending 
to it.” 

“T suppose in the future you’d like me first to... 

“Tn the future you can attend strictly to your own affairs, sir.” 

It then transpires that among the other indiscretions with 
which Michael is charged is that he had the presumption to boast 
openly that he would marry Norma Besant. 

He might have said that, Michael admits. He was pretty 
angry. But there is an explanation. He had meant that he 
would not permit Norma nor any other girl to make a fool of 
him; that if she accepted his attentions it would be because she 
cared for him. And if she cared for him he would marry her. 
If the doctor demands an apology for that Michael is willing to 
say that he is sorry. Apologizing is an awkward business for 
him. 

With that settled Dr. Besant repeats his ultimatum. He does 
not want Michael to see Norma again. Not because he is not a 
member of the Country Club set, as Michael charges, but because 
he is wild and unsteady in his habits and because he apparently 
cannot hold a steady job and has no prospects. 

“What are you looking for? A meal ticket?” shouts Michael, 
angrily. 

“In the first place, sir, ’m looking for a gentleman.” 

They are advancing toward each other threateningly when 
Norma runs between them, gently reproving Michael and trying 
to mollify her father. 

“Daddy, I almost forgot. Mrs. Carey called up to say that 
her baby is much worse. She wants you to go right away.” 

And that he may have faith that Michael also is going she 
reaches for the latter’s hat and carries it to him. 


? 
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The Mrs. Carey story is a fib, but it gets the doctor out of the 
house and that, as Norma sees it, just had to be done some way. 

“I don’t suppose he’ll ever trust me again,” she ruminates, 
sadly, as her father disappears. 


MricuaEL—I reckon you think that was a damned rotten thing 
for me to say. 

NormMa—What? 

MicHaEt—About—about my going to marry you. I said that 
because—I—love you. 

NormMa—Oh.... 

MicHaEt—l’ve been in love with you for months. I thought 
I was crazy to feel that way about you, because I didn’t think 
I'd ever get to know you well enough to tell you about it. When 
I got into that row with Duke, I guess I must have begun blab- 
bing out all the things I’d been thinking and hoping without— 
Well . . . You’ve given your word to your father not to see me 
again. SoI guess I’d better—move on. 

Norma—Michael . . . Michael, I... Don’t—don’t go yet. 

Micuart—What’s there to keep me here? (She tries to say 
something, she does not know quite what. She casts a beseech- 
ing look at him and turns away. He comes to her swiftly.) 

MicHaE~—Do you care at all about me, Norma? Because if 
I thought you cared about me, Norma, I could settle down and go 
to work and make something of myself. I could show your father 
that I could qualify as your husband as well as any other man. 
Only I mean, Norma, really care for me. Really love me. Not 
play around with me. That’s what I mean. . . . Why don’t you 
say something, Norma? If you don’t care for me, why just say 
so and I’ll beat it and you'll never see me around this town again. 

Norma—Oh, don’t say that. (She goes to the sofa.) Michael, 
sit here... . The way I feel about you, Michael, it’s so differ- 
ent from what I’ve felt about anybody else. I’ve felt that way 
from the very first minute I knew you. It’s something very deep, 
I guess, and that’s why it scares me so. You want me to say I 
love you and that I’m willing to marry you? 

MicHaEL—Yes. 

Norma (simply)—Oh, I do love you, Michael, I do. (Putting 
her hand over his.) More than anybody in the world. Oh, why 
did this terrible fight have to happen? And why did daddy have 
to get so set against you? 

MicHaEL—l’ll wait until he gets back and tell him. 

Norma—No, no! You mustn’t do that. You don’t know my 
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daddy. He’s so set. Oh, no—no. We mustn’t do anything. 
Tl tell him myself. Ill tell him exactly how I feel about you, 
Michael. And, Michael, you go away for awhile so’s daddy can 
get a chance to calm down about you. You go away and show 
him that you really can settle down and be steady and make a 
living. Only, don’t go too far away. 

MicHaEL—You do love me, Norma? 

Norma—Yes. 

MicHaEt—That’s all I want to know. I'll show your father. 
People think I’m too lazy to work. It’s just that I can’t breathe 
when I’m shut up. 

Norma—Oh. 

MicHaEL—It wasn’t that way before the war. But I could 
stand anything for you, Norma. Id go to hell and back for you. 
I love you so much. I can get a job surveying up in the hills. 
I’m going up there to-morrow. And, Norma, this is what I'll do. 
[ll stay up there for six months. 

Norma (protesting )—Oh— 

MicHAEL—You tell him that, Norma. And tell him that I’m 
coming back at the end of six months to marry you. 

NormMa—Six months! 

Micuart—lIt will seem like six hundred years. Good-by, 
Norma. 

Norma (coming very close to him)—Michael. .. . 

Micuart—I’m not going to kiss you, Norma. I’ve seen all 
those others doing it. Tl kiss you when I come back to marry 
you. That will be worth waiting for. Good-by. (He stands 
irresolutely a second.) Well—this isn’t getting us anywhere, is 
it? Good-by. (He goes out through the window. Norma stands 
gazing after him.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT sir 


Three months later, one bright morning, Stanley Wentworth 
is calling to see Norma Besant and is having no luck at all. He 
has sent Betty Lee to intercede for him, but still Norma refuses 
a favorable answer. She is: dressing, Betty Lee reports, and she 
may be crying a little. It is plain to Stanley that something has 
happened. 

It has! Michael is back! Came back the night before, Betty 
a reports excitedly and a little fearfully. Came right to the 

ance. 


“At first he didn’t say much,” says Betty Lee. “Just stood 
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around and scowled. It’s the first time he’s been back in three 
months—and I think he’d been drinking. I don’t know—I mean 
I ought not to say that because I couldn’t be sure—but anyhow 
he started dancing with Norma, and she just began to cut dances 
right and left and just dance practically every one with him, 
and then they went out and got into that old Ford of his and 
drove off and just never did come back. Now for heaven’s sake 
don’t go and say I told you all this, will you?” 

Stanley promises. He isn’t jealous any more. He is also 
greatly relieved to learn that Dr. Besant doesn’t know anything 
about Michael’s return. But there is more to it. Betty Lee 
doesn’t think she should tell, seeing it is a secret-—but—anyway, 
there it is. 

“T don’t know if I ought,” admits Betty Lee, ‘but somebody 
should know—and Norma’s acting awful funny, and of course 
I don’t know what it’s all about.” 

She is greatly relieved now that she has made up her mind to 
tell all she knows, and hurries on. 

“Anyhow, I talked to Susie this morning. She was sitting on 
the porch late last night—she’s engaged, so it’s all right—well, 
she was sitting there till after three o’clock—and who should she 
see going by, but Michael and Norma. So wherever they were 
after they left the dance, they wouldn’t have got home till 
goodness knows when. Not that I think that means so much ex- 
cept that—well, you know what people would say.” 

Jimmie Besant is in, greatly excited because he has been 
elected treasurer of the baseball team. This is a position not only 
of trust but one of great responsibility as well, seeing that he not 
only has to keep an account for all the club monies, but first he 
has to raise the money. That will take a bit of doing, but with 
the help of the family and his friends Jimmie thinks he can look 
forward to a successful administration. 

A moment later he is considerably upset. Dr. Besant, taking 
advantage of a cleared room, would like to know of James, how 
he happened to be so late arriving home the night before. 

This is news to Jim. He wasn’t late! Four o’clock? Some 
one heard him coming in at 4 o’clock? They’re sil— 

And then “a sudden apprehension flashed across Jimmie’s face. 
He settles back into his chair, his mouth fixed into a determined 
line.” And thereafter he makes no further denial. He guesses 
it must have been pretty late when he came in, but he wasn’t 
doing anything much—only fooling around with the boys. He 
can’t remember exactly what he was doing, and his father is not 
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too pressing. Dr. Besant wants to be fair. He is very proud of 
his children. “Don’t do anything that will make me ashamed 
of you, Jim,” he pleads. ‘“Or—anything that will make you 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“No, sir. Honest, Dad, I haven't.” 

Now Norma is down and Dr. Besant takes up the matter of 
late hours with her. Norma, it appears, had left her key in 
the door when she came home from the dance. She doesn’t re- 
member it, but—as Jimmie reminds her, quickly—if she hadn’t 
how else could he have got in at 42 What time did she come in? 
It must have been about 12.30, she thinks. At which point Dr. 
Besant is fortunately called to the office. 

Norma is grateful to Jimmie for covering her late arrival, and 
Jimmie, though the hero role is irksome to him, thinks perhaps 
that as a man and a brother he ought to speak to Norma about 
certain things. 


Norma (relieved)—Oh, Jimmie, you’re a darling! 

Jimmie (embarrassed)—Oh, can it! 

Norma—Well, I appreciate it just the same. 

JimmiE—He doesn’t know about Michael coming back, does 
he? 

Norma—No. 

Jimmre—Well, wait till he finds that out. 

Norma—It was sweet of you, Jimmie. Ill do something for 
you some time. 

Jimmie—Well, you better be careful, that’s all. If father ever 
found out the way you acted, he’d raise Cain. He hasn’t got the 
slightest idea of the kind of things that go on here. Gosh, he’s 
innocent tho’. Father thinks all women are noble and pure. 
But they ain’t, except mother. I guess she was, all right. 

NormMa—Yes. 

Jrmmir—See here, Norma, what do you think mother would 
think about the way you’re acting, anyway? Course J don’t think 
you’ve ever done anything bad, but you got sense enough to 
know you oughtn’t to be staying out till three o’clock with any 
man. 

Norma—I’ll stay out as late as I please. You and daddy make 
me sick with all your preaching. He thinks I’m a little doll with 
no feelings at all. And I’m not. If I was as good as you and 
daddy think I ought to be, I’d be nothing but a dummy. 

Jrmmie—Well—I like a girl that can be serious sometimes 
and sometimes silly. I like a girl that can go to a dance and 
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laugh and raise the dickens but on a moonlight night out in a 
canoe, I like a girl that can discuss life seriously. 

Norma (earnestly)—I’m going to be serious from now on, 
Jimmie. 

JimmMizE—Aw, you just think you’re in love again. 
Norma—Yes. 

Jrummie—Then I'll give you some advice, young woman. Don’t 
stay out necking with him till 3 o’clock. 

NormMa—Don’t be disgusting. 

a uaa. ain’t going to marry any necking girl, I can tell you 
that. 
Norma—But, Jimmie, I don’t think every man wants a woman 
up on a pedestal like you and daddy. 

Jimmize—lI tell you—a man wants a girl down where he can 
grab her, but he doesn’t want every other man in sight grabbing 
her. 

Norma—tThat must be how it is. 

JimmiE—You see, if a fellow doesn’t get too fresh I reckon it’s 
all right, it doesn’t do any harm to have a little fun. 


The younger people rush in. They are roughhousing the 
place so far as a miniature prom dance can do that, when Dr. 
Besant returns and plants a further fear of possible consequences 
in Norma’s mind. He wants to take Betty Lee with him for a 
little walk and talk. Seems quite determined about it, and 
Norma sees them go with a frightened look in her eyes. Can 
dad be planning to pump Betty Lee? 

The dance is continuing when the doorbell rings and Michael 
Jeffery appears. Stanley, who is dancing with Norma, permits 
her to break from his arms. For a moment she stands staring 
at Michael and then, with forced gayety, greets him as casually 
as she is able. 

Stanley, sensing the seriousness of the meeting, clears the 
young folks out of the room. 

“Dad’s coming back pretty soon,” warns Jimmie, turning off 
the victrola. 

“That’s fine,” answers Michael, firmly. “I want to see him.” 

For a moment after they are left alone there is silence and 
Michael and Norma stand looking at each other intently. Then 
she turns away embarrassedly and he speaks to her. 


MicHaEL—I suppose you must hate the sight of me. I don’t 
blame you much. I ought to have come here sooner. Norma, I 
hate myself. I could kill myself. 
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Norma—It wasn’t your fault. 

MicuaEt—lI feel like a skunk. 

Norma—It wasn’t your fault any more than mine. 

MicHaEL—Somebody ought to take me out and shoot me. 

Norma—But, Michael, if you love me, I don’t care. 

Micuart—That’s the trouble. I love you till I’m crazy. 

Norma—tThen I don’t care about anything else. 

MicuaEt—lI’ve been saying to myself all these months, I’ve 
been saying, I won’t see her and J’ll work hard, and I won’t see 
her. But yesterday, up in the hills, I got so desperately lone- 
some, I thought I’d have just one look at you, darling, and then 
I’d go back. But when I saw you in there with all those fellows 
. . . putting their arms around you, holding you close, I just 
couldn’t stay outside, that’s all. I was, honest to God, like I 
was going crazy. And then afterwards, when I found you still 
loved me, loved me more than ever... 

Norma—Michael, I don’t care. 

MicHaEL—You say that so I won’t feel so rotten, but— 

Norma—Michael, I’m glad! 

MicHaEL (taking her face in his hands)—God bless you, 
Norma. I don’t know what to say—you don’t know what I’ve 
been through since last night, hating myself for acting that way. 
(Kneeling beside her, their arms around each other.) I ought 
to have been shot in the war, that’s what ought to have happened 
instead of left around hurting the people that I love so much. 
NormMa—Michael, I’m not sorry. You’re the only man I ever 
loved like that—and I’m glad—because now we’re just bound 
together forever, aren’t we? 

MicHaEL— Yes. 
Norma—It was my fault as much as yours. Maybe we’re not 
perfect, but I don’t care if you don’t. 

MicHaEt—I care on account of you, that’s all, but anyhow 
I’ve been thinking about it. We’ll get married. 

NormMa—Right away. 

MicHAEL—Suppose you—should be— We don’t want to take 
any chances having people saying things about you later on. And 
we don’t want to have a child that folks would say things about 
either. (He rises.) Il just tell your dad we’re going to be mar- 
ried and he can kick up a fuss or not, just as he pleases. 

Norma (immediately alarmed)—Michael, I know how to get 
around daddy better than you do. 

MicuaEt—l’ve thought it all out, Norma. I’ve thought the 
whole thing out. 
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Norma—I realize you know more about dealing with most peo- 
ple, but I know how to handle daddy. He’s awfully stubborn 
if you stand straight against him, but it’s easy to get round him 
if you just go at it right, see? 

MICHAEL (reassuringly)—I’m not going to lose my temper. 
But it’s my job to tell him and I might as well get it over. 
(Darkly.) ve been skunk enough as it is, without deing any 
running away. 

Norma—Suppose he won’t give in? 

MicHaEt—Well, we'll go over to Watertown and get married 
whether he likes it or not. You can come live with my sisters 
or you can stay at the hotel till I get money enough to buy a 
place I know of. I’m going to cutting timber. I’ve been fig- 
uring it out. You'll never regret throwing your lot with mine. 
Because I’m going to show you, I’m going to show everybody 
what I amount to. I’m going to be well-to-do in five years. 

Norma—lI know you will, Michael! 

Micuaret—I will—or I won’t be here to tell about it. 

Norma—And, Michael, I’m going to be nice—I’m going to be 
so good to you. (He pulls her down on his lap.) Ill keep house 
for you—and [ll scrub and I'll take care of you. And if things 
don’t go so well, I won’t mind, because [ll have you. You won’t 
know me, I'll be so good. And, Michael— (She stops abruptly. 
Crossing to the window, she looks out.) It’s father. 


Dr. Besant does not come in immediately. He evidently is 
looking for Jimmie, probably to question him further, Norma 
thinks. And she tries again to induce Michael to be careful and 
not to oppose her father. She is so fearfully afraid of trouble. 

But Michael is both firm and hopeful. She'll see. He will 
eat mud if he has to. There’s something more important than 
just his feelings for him to think about now. 

Norma must be content with this. She will go now and send in 
her father, but first he must hold her tight for just a minute. 

“T Jove you more than all the men and women and houses and 
everything—can’t you feel how much I love you?” she is saying 
when Dr. Besant opens the door and sees them. 

He regards them coldly and calmly walks over and hangs his 
hat in the hall. Then he politely orders Norma out of the 
room. She tries at first to make light of his seriousness and to 
explain that Michael had just that minute asked her to send for 
him. But there is no lightness in either Dr. Besant’s tone or 
manner. 
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His daughter has broken her word to him, has told him a de- 
liberate untruth and involved her brother in another. As for 
Michael, he must have known the consequences, the false and ma- 
licious gossip, that would naturally follow actions such as his. 

Michael is ready to take all the blame for the late hour, but 
he is not willing to admit that any one would dare say anything 
about Norma. Nor is he ready, at the doctor’s angry invitation, 
to leave the house—not before he has said what he has come 
to say. 


MicHaEL—It seems to me with all this chivalry that’s always 
being paraded around here, I might at least explain my side of 
the story. I never stood for so much abuse from anybody. 

Dr. Besant—lIf I didn’t think it unbecoming to my years, 
you’d stand abuse of a different kind. 

MicHart—No, sir, I wouldn’t—if it wasn’t for your years, you 
wouldn’t have said what you’ve already said. 

NormMa—Michael, you go now and let me talk to him— 

Dr. BESANT—If he doesn’t go, I'll put him out. I’m not hold+ 
ing you blameless, Norma, but you haven’t the slightest idea 
what’s in the mind of a man like this fellow. And you can 
thank God that you’ve a father who’ll protect you. 

MicuaEL—When she’s married to me, you won’t need to pro- 
rechener. 

Norma—Michael—! 

Dr. BEsant—My daughter will never marry you, not any 
trash like you! The sooner you get that through your head and 
take yourself away from here, the better for all concerned... . 

Norma—Daddy, please don’t, why won’t you let me say some- 
thing— 

MicuHakt (lost to all caution)—She understands more than you 
think she does. She understands more than you do. We both do. 
And we’re going to be married so you might as well understand 
that. 

Dr. Besant—Hold your tongue. Hold your tongue, sir. 

Norma—Daddy. ... 

Dr. Brsant (pushing her aside)—Get away from me. (Ad- 
vancing to MicHaEL.) Now, you impudent scoundrel. You get 
out of here. 

MicuaEt—Sure, I will, but I'll marry her just the same. 

Dr. Besant—And youll get out of this town, too. 

MicHAEL—Oh, you own the town, too. Ill get out of town if 
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I want to, and I’ll take her with me. I'll go pack my things, 
Norma, and come back for you. We'll go to my sisters’. 

Dr. Besant—If you were anything of a gentleman, sir— 

MicHaEL—Oh, shut up, you God-damned old hypocrite! 

Dr. BEsANT—Sir! 

Norma—Michael— 

MicuaELt—I'll kill him. I’ve stood enough. Stand around 
bleating your head off while I’m trying to do what’s right. 

Dr. Brsant—Get out, sir, get out! 

MicuarE~t—Listen! If you’d shut up for a while and find out 
what’s happened you wouldn’t be so damned afraid I’d marry 
her— 

Norma—Michael, please, please. 

MicHaEL—I’m going to marry her. Get that through your 
head. And you can’t stop me. If you had any sense you’d be 
begging me to marry her, because we’ve lived together already, 
because we’re just as good as man and wife now. Oh, hell. Now 
I reckon you'll shut your mouth for a while. (To Norma.) 
Ill come back this afternoon and get you. (He rushes out—Dr. 
BESANT stands transfixed.) 

Norma—Daddy, he didn’t know. He lost his temper. Some- 
times he gets like that. 

Dr. BesaNt—Be still. Julia! Of course I don’t have to be 
told that the things he said about you aren’t true— (No answer.) 
Norma? 

Norma (in terror of her father)—No, daddy, no. 


With ominous dignity Dr. Besant sends for Julia to take her 
young mistress into the other room. Jimmie he orders to look 
after his sister. And when Stanley Wentworth ventures in he 
is asked to stay there and see that Norma stays. Then he walks 
to the desk, opens the drawer and takes out a pistol. With this 
in his pocket he leaves the house, despite Stanley’s effort to stay 
him. 

There is confusion aplenty for a moment. Now Norma has 
brushed Jimmie aside and is demanding to know what has hap- 
pened. Nothing has happened—except Dr. Besant has rushed 
out threatening to go to law about his trouble with Michael and 
to see his lawyer about it, Stanley explains. And rushes out him- 
self to see if he can’t do something to pacify the doctor. 

The thought is a little reassuring to Norma. The law! That’s 
silly, but— She is leaning against the sofa when suddenly a 
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slight dizziness overcomes her and she staggers, just as though, 
she says,—as though she had been shot. Funny! 

Now she has noticed the open drawer of the desk and that 
one of the pistols is missing! Her heart is again clutched with 
fear, but Jimmie insists there has been only one pistol there 
for a long time. 

And now Stanley is back, white and eager to talk with Norma 
alone. 

Norma—Stanley, there is something. 

STANLEY—Norma, dear— 

Norma—Stanley! 

STANLEY—Norma, honey, let’s sit down. 

Norma—wWhat in the world is going on? 

STANLEY—Norma dear, you know I wouldn’t act any way that 
wasn’t the very best I knew. Now come on, dear, can’t you just 
sit here with me and let me talk to you for a moment? (NorMA 
sits beside him on the sofa.) I might as well be frank and tell 
you that there’s been a little something wrong. 

NormMa—He did take that pistol. 

STANLEY—AIl it is, dear, all there is to it, you’ve got to be 
very brave and not lose control of yourself— 

NormMA—Stop it, Stanley. What’s happened? 

STANLEY—Your father and Michael had a quarrel. 

Norma—Oh, my God! He did shoot him. He did shoot him. 
I knew it. 

STANLEY—Norma, Norma, now, honey. 

Norma—Stanley, you’re driving me crazy. You’ve got to tell 
me. 

STANLEY—Norma, some one’s been hurt. 

Norma—Michael! 

STANLEY— Yes. 

Norma (controlling herself) —Well—is it bad? 

STANLEY—I reckon it is, dear. 

Norma—Well? 

STANLEY—You promised me that— 

Norma—Please tell me everything. 

STANLEY—Michael was shot—and—I’m afraid— 

Norma—sStanley—? Oh, my God—he didn’t kill him? Mi- 
chael’s not dead? 

STANLEY—Yes, dear, I’m awfully sorry. I’m terribly sorry. 
Somebody had to tell you. (Norma’s throat clutches breathlessly 
through her moans—_ She clings to STANLEY’s hands, in desper- 
ate need of help.) Norma, darling. 
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Norma—Oh, my God! Oh, my God, Stanley, I can’t stand 
it! Stanley, it can’t be true. He’s just hurt, Stanley. 

STANLEY—Norma, honey— 

Norma—He was right here, Stanley—he said he was coming 
back for me! 

STANLEY—Poor darling. 

NormMa—Please—tell me—where is he? I must go to him! I 
told him I wouldn’t be shallow and silly! I must find him—he 
needs me so! 

STANLEY—NoO, darling, there is nothing you can do. 

Norma—Stanley, we’ve got to do something! We’ve got to do 
something! Stanley, please, for God’s sake, don’t stand there that 
way! Please—please take me where he is! 

STANLEY—Michael is dead, Norma. 

Norma (hysterically) —You mustn’t keep saying that! Do 
you hear, Stanley? You mustn’t say that again! If you won’t 
help me I’ll find him myself. (She tries to get away.) 

STANLEY (holding her)—No—no—you must stay here. 

Norma—No, I won’t, I tell you. Let me go! 

STANLEY (sternly, holding her as she tries to get past him)— 
Do you want to go out where a curious crowd will watch you? 
What good will it do you? If you could help Michael I would 
take you to him, but you can’t. He was shot twice through the 
heart—and he died instantly. 


Pathetically Norma tries to accept the news. Blindly she con- 
tinues to grope for a suggestion of something she can do to ward 
off this tragedy that must not happen. She is hysterical as she 
demands her right to go to Michael to protect him from the crowd 
—the staring crowd he hated so! 

But none can help, and only her old Julia can comfort her. 

Then Stanley’s father comes and attempts to establish order by 
sending them all away. Dr. Besant, he reports, has gone to give 
himself up and the affair is in the hands of the authorities. But 
there is something they must do, that Norma must do. Kindly 
but firmly he lifts her limp form from Julia’s lap. 

“Norma, you’ve got to listen to me,” he says, and the note of 
his voice is both anxious and imperative. 


Norma (exhausted)—What do you want of me? What more 
do they want of me? 

WENTWoRTH—I want you to listen to me, Norma. 

Norma—Oh, God! 
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WENTWoRTH—1’ve got to talk to you. 

Norma—What’s the difference what I do? Oh, Michael— 
Michael— 

WENTWoRTH—Now listen to me. Michael’s gone, Norma, you 
can’t get him back no matter what you do. But I’m asking you 
to control yourself now, and do what you can to save your father 
from prison—or even worse—yes, dear, it’s possible. It’s going 
to be a hard fight to save him, and you’ve got to help. 

Norma—Why don’t you leave me alone? I wish I’d run away 
with Michael, that’s what I wish. 

WENTWoRTH—Our chance to save your father is based on the 
plea that he was defending your good name. You've got to say 
that you resented Michael’s attentions; that your father protected 
you from insult, and you’re proud of him. 

Norma (with sullen vehemence)—No, I won’t! I hate him! 
I wish I’d never seen him! 

WENTWoORTH—Norma! 

Norma—I hate him! He killed the one thing in the world that 
I loved! He did that to me, and I don’t care what happens to 
him now. Let them put him in prison, I don’t care! 

WENTWORTH—You don’t realize what you’re saying, dear. 

Norma (her voice rising hysterically)—I could see him in 
prison for the rest of his life and not care! I could see him hung 
—I don’t care what they do—I don’t want to help— 

WENTWORTH—Norma! 

Norma (spent and pleading)—Leave me alone—leave me 
alone! 

The curtain falls. 


AC TSILE 


It is a sunless, cold spring day in March. Norma and Jimmie 
are back from the trial of Dr. Besant. Norma is weary and de- 
jected, Jimmie resentful because of the things the district attorney 
has been saying and implying about dad. He’s a rotten guy, that 
district attorney, if you ask Jimmie. 

And these school teachers that expect a fellow to keep his mind 
on Latin and things like that at a time like this—they aren’t so 
good, either. Giving him a D minus! 

Norma is sorry for Jimmie, but it’s a lot more important at the 
moment that they stand by their father than that they should 
worry about class marks. It is all her fault, she realizes that, and 
says so. If she had not broken her promise to her father, if she 
had just refused to see Michael all would be as it was before. 
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Betty Lee’s brother Joe is in to see Jimmie—and to report, a 
little embarrassedly, that everything isn’t sounding as good as it 
might the way they talk about the courtroom. Some fellows were 
saying that they were going to raise a row if Dr. Besant was given 
ae : eee special privileges, like being brought home by the 
sheriff. 

Lawyer Wentworth has come from court to see Norma, and he 
is plainly worried. They can’t any of them be too careful. Noth- 
ing should be done, like playing the radio, for instance, that is 
likely to alienate public sentiment. He amplifies the suggestion 
to Norma. 


NormMa—Has anything gone wrong? 

WENTWORTH—No, my dear—not wrong exactly—but things 
tremble in the balance at a time like this. There is some very 
high feeling in certain quarters. The way the Press and Dispatch 
has gone after us is a disgrace. But I’m not discouraged—I don’t 
mean that—I just meant that—we mustn’t do anything that—I 
hope we'll have the whole thing cleared up in a short time and 
everything just as it used to be. Now, I think your sister and I 
better have a little talk, Jimmie. 

Jimmie—Yes, sir. (JIMMIE leaves with his book.) 

Norma—tThere really is some trouble. 

WENTWORTH—Not exactly. 

Norma—Oh, please tell me. I want you to tell me the truth. 

WENTWoRTH—It just seems that sentiment is—not as favor- 
able as it should be—the Legion is making a little trouble—and 
the so-called law and order crowd—but I think we’ll come out all 
right. Has the prosecution subpcenaed you, Norma? 

Norma—No. (Fearfully.) Are they going to? 

WENTWoRTH—Graham intimated that he’d call you if the de- 
fense didn’t. 

Norma (in a panic)—I don’t want to get up there on the 
stand. 

WENTWORTH—It’s all very simple, dear, I don’t know why it 
should frighten you so, just to get up there and answer a few 
questions. 

Norma—But they aren’t trying me. 

WENTWORTH—Well, yes, in a sense. 

Norma—How do you mean? 

WENTWoRTH—I want to quash all this backstairs talk, all this 
gossip—people have begun to say things. 

Norma—What kind of things? 
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WENTWORTH—Things that it distresses me to repeat, Norma— 
because I know that you are as pure and sweet as any girl that 
ever lived. They say we’re afraid to put you on the stand. 

Norma—It’s bad enough to have everybody staring at me 
where I sit now, but to be asked questions— 

WENTWoRTH—It shouldn’t be so difficult. 

Norma—lI loved Michael, that’s all—I loved him—I love him 
still—and if they keep asking me—to—to deny him—and to—to 
get up on the stand and tell lies about him—no—I—won't. 
(With a distracted movement.) No— 

WENTWoRTH—You’'ve got to pull yourself together. Just one 
final effort, dear, and then perhaps we can put this all behind us 
and just forget the whole business. 

Norma—Oh, yes, of course, it’s so easy to forget. 

WENTWoRTH—If the jury gets the impression that you’re not 
a pure girl, Norma— 

Norma—What do you mean? 

WENTWORTH—I mean that that’s what the prosecution is try- 
ing to imply and that— 

Norma—What difference does it make about me? I’d do any- 
thing to save my father’s life of course. But why do they keep 
picking on me? Suppose I weren’t pure, what’s that got to do 
with it? 

WENTWORTH—My dear, it makes all the difference between 
justice and murder. The fact that you are a virgin gives your 
father the right to defend your name. The prosecution is trying 
by innuendo to create the impression that you are not. They 
don’t dare say it out. But some of my colleagues have even gone 
so far as to suggest that a committee of reputable physicians be 
called into the case. 

Norma (startled) —What for? 

WENTWoRTH—To establish beyond any question that you are 
a chaste girl. 

Norma (after a pause, with deadly calm)—But I’m not. 

WENTWORTH (dazed)—My dear. 

Norma (yielding to hysteria)—So you may as well know. 
Now don’t talk to me about it, because I don’t want to talk. And 
don’t let them humiliate me. I guess if I were dead, then the dear 
old chivalry wouldn’t let them— 

WENTWoRTH—What do you mean? 

Norma (with sudden control of her emotion)—Dear Mr. Went- 
worth, don’t pay any attention to me. I don’t know what I’m 
saying. Dm just raving on. You come back after supper, will 
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you? And I'll go over all the testimony with you. And don’t 
look so upset, because no matter how I feel I’m going to save 
daddy’s life, don’t you worry. 


Both Stanley Wentworth, who has followed his father, and 
Jimmie try to make little of Norma’s going on the stand. There 
is nothing much she will have to fear. They’re a lot of rough- 
necks, those lawyers and jurymen, anyway, says Stanley. 

“Every man on it, if he’s got an instinct of a gentleman, would 
have done the same thing to defend the sanctity of his daughter,” 
echoes Jimmie. 

But Norma is irritated rather than cheered. Getting rid of 
Jimmie, she is eager to change the subject with Stanley, and jok- 
ingly takes him to task for having gone over completely to her 
rivals since she has left the social whirl. 

It isn’t a joking subject with Stanley. No one else has or ever 
can take her place with him, and she knows it. 

Norma admits that perhaps she does. She has always felt that 
she owned him. Which is probably why she has always been so 
mean and selfish and indifferent toward him. But she has always 
felt that there couldn’t be any better friends than they have been. 

Now it doesn’t seem as though there were very many friends 
left. Strange, too. “It isn’t the first family that has had a nice, 
polite shooting scandal,” says Norma, “so it can’t be that that 
scares them away. No, it must be something about me.” 

Stanley is ready to laugh at that idea. She could have half the 
town paying court to her with the crook of a finger, and she 
knows it. 

“Vou, too?” she asks. 

“Vou don’t have to ask about me,” he answers, seriously. 


Norma—You are an awfully good boy, aren’t you? Stanley, 
I’m going to have a baby. 

STANLEY—What? 

Norma—tThere! I’ve said it! I didn’t mean to! 

STANLEY—Norma! 

Norma—It’s been fluttering in my mind so long that I reckon 
it was bound to pop out sometime. 

STaNLEyY—I don’t understand. 

Norma—lIt’s quite simple. I’m carrying Michael’s child, that’s 
all. Makes it all quite complicated, doesn’t it? Of course, I’d 
rather you didn’t tell any of your friends about it. 

STANLEY—Norma. 
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Norma—lI didn’t mean to mention it. It’s one of those things 
—naturally I haven’t any one to go to. I haven’t any one to talk 
to. 
STANLEY—You could have come to me, dear, you know that. 
You could always come to me. 

Norma—Well, that’s what I did. I mean that’s what I seem 
to have done, haven’t I—in a very crude way. You won’t mis- 
understand me of course. I didn’t mean to say anything—my 
secret just got away from me, that’s all. But I feel much better 
now I’ve said it, even though I didn’t intend to— (With a 
smile.) Well, let’s talk about something else—like Jimmie’s base- 
ball team for instance. Do you hate me? 

STANLEY—NoO, dear. 

Norma—But you didn’t think I was that kind of a girl, I sup- 
pose. Well, I’m not. 

STANLEY—Norma, would you do me the very great honor to 
marry me? 

Norma (almost in tears)—Oh, that’s sweet of you. You area 
good friend, Stanley, and a brave one, too. You said that just as 
if you meant it. 

STANLEY—I do mean it, dear. 

Norma—Oh, you dear boy, I know what you meant. 

STANLEY—But, Norma, you don’t think I’d have kept asking 
you to marry me all these years if I hadn’t meant it. 

Norma—You used to, I know that—but now you love Eloise. 
And it very nearly killed you to say those words to me. I reckon 
of all the times you’ve asked me I’m proudest of this last one 
when you didn’t mean it. That’s about the sweetest thing that 
ever happened to me, Stanley. I can never forget that. That’s 
the kind of love, I guess, that’s even nicer than regular love. 

STANLEY—But, Norma, dear, I tell you— 

Norma—But you don’t need to keep arguing about it—because 
I don’t love you either. I couldn’t marry anybody but Michael. 
I love him. 

STANLEY—What can I do? 

Norma—Don’t ever tell anybody as long as you live. 

epee: (gently)—But, Norma, honey, some one’s got to be 
told. 

NorMa (alarmed)—What do you mean? 

STANLEY—I mean—father ought to know this—if the jury 
ever— 

NorMa (with panic)—Stanley, if you dare say a word of this 
to your father or anybody V’ll— 
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STANLEY—You can trust father. 

NormMa—No, no. Listen to me. Everything’s going to come 
out all right. I am absolutely sure of it. Just don’t tell any one. 
You see, when your father finally got it through my head that 
daddy’s life hinged on my maidenly virtue, I was a little—flab- 
bergasted, because I do love daddy—I love him next to Michael— 


It isn’t easy to make Stanley understand that there is nothing 
much that can be done about anything, now. But there is some 
little relief in knowing that Norma is happier, that she feels some- 
way as though she “was coming out of the fog” at last—and that 
he had had a part in that. 

When he has gone Norma, her eyes fixed on the drawer from 
which Dr. Besant had taken one pistol, strolls slowly toward it. 
At first she passes by the desk, trying to control her emotion. 
Then she turns, deliberately opens the drawer, looks in and with 
a tremor quickly closes it shut and walks away. She hears Julia 
coming. 

Now Julia has finished what she had come to do and has gone 
on with her cleaning upstairs. ‘‘Norma waits until she is out of 
sight, then walks to the desk and takes the pistol out. She hears 
Betty Lee’s voice calling her. Looking frantically around for 
something to hide the pistol, she sees her pocketbook on the table. 
She stuffs the pistol in it, and stands trying to look self-possessed, 
the pocketbook under her arm, as Betty Lee comes in. 

Betty Lee is mildly excited by the fact that she has been named 
as class poet, but also a little worried as to whether she should 
make up funny rhymes about everybody or do it differently and 
write nice things. Norma is of the opinion that the parents would 
probably like the nice rhymes best, but they couldn’t possibly be 
so much fun. 

Jimmie bursts in to remind Betty Lee that she had something 
important to tell Norma about. This turns out to be an invita- 
tion for the summer. They are all to have Aunt Martha’s cot- 
tage, and Norma and Jimmie are to come up for July, unless 
Norma’d rather come when Stanley can be there, now that— 

“T don’t want him,” Norma assures them, quickly. “If I’d 
wanted Stanley I could have had him any time.” 

“Lordy, I know that. You could have anybody you wanted, 
I reckon.” 

“I wanted Michael.” 

“Are you terribly unhappy, Norma?” 

Norma sadly smiles an answer, and Jimmie squelches Betty 
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Lee. The dumbness of some people is appalling to Jimmie, always 
asking people about their feelings, which are private! Gosh! 

Dr. Besant is in the hall. Ed Forsythe is with him, but not at 
all an obnoxious guardian of the law. Ed thinks it will be all 
right if he waits outside in the car, and the doctor is grateful. 

Dr. Besant is pleasantly dignified in his greetings to them, 
though not over cordial toward Norma. They have not been very 
friendly since the tragedy. 

But now Norma deliberately puts herself in her father’s way. 
“Daddy, be nice to me,” she pleads. Let him stay and talk a 
little with her, even though he has dozens and dozens of things 
to do. He can do them to-morrow. 

“T’m not sure but that I'll be confined for the balance of the 
time,” calmly answers Dr. Besant, “so I haven’t a moment to 
lose.” 


Norma (vekemently)—Daddy! If I ask you just one favor— 

Dr. BEsANT—What is it, my dear? 

Norma—Daddy, you don’t think unkindly of me, do you? 

Dr. BEsant—No, daughter, no, daughter—of course I don’t. 

Norma—Then don’t be so methodical about it! 

Dr. Besant—What do you want me to do? 

Norma—Just for one minute I want you to be as you used to. 
Let’s just pretend we’re like we used to be before any of this hap- 
pened—that’s all. (Still holding the bag with the pistol under 
one arm, she puts the other around her father’s neck. His arms 
go tenderly around her and he holds her close.) Good-by, dar- 
ling. . . . Now I'll let you go. (Dr. BESANT, very much affected, 
goes to his office.) 

Jrmm1e—Well, I think it’s a good thing you made it up with 
him. (Norma walks into the dining room without looking at 
him.) 

STANLEY (entering)—Jimmie, do you know if your father’s 
busy now? 

Jrmm1E—Well, I suppose he is. (A shot is heard.) If you— 
what the dickens? 

STANLEY (vaguely)—What was that? 

Jrmm1e—That’s what I’d like to know! 

JuLia (running down the stairway)—What was that? 

Jimm1e—Sounded like a gun going off! 

JuLt1a—Whar’s Miss Norma? 

Jimmie—She’s in there. (He and Juuta go to dining room.) 
Norma! (Mr. WENTWoRTH comes in.) 
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STANLEY—Hello, father, I’m afraid I’ve kept you— (Juria 
screams and moans.) For God’s sake! 

WENTWoRTH—Stanley, what is it? 

JrmmMiE—Hey, come in here, some of you, come in here! 
What’ll we do, what'll we do! (He sees his father come into the 
living room as STANLEY and WENTWORTH go to NorMA.) 

Dr. BESANT—James— 

Jimmre—Don’t come out, father. You stay in there! 

Dr. BESANT—What’s happened? 

Jimmie (holding his father)—Father, you wait here. 

Dr. Besant—What is it? What’s the matter? 

Jimmige—Wait a minute! 

Dr. BEsANT—James, let me go. What is the matter? 

Jimmie (forcing his father down into a chair he holds him)— 
No, I won’t do it. You’ve got to stay here. Listen to me. Now, 
listen, father, will you? (Crying.) Oh, gee whiz—oh, gee whiz— 
(WENTWORTH comes in.) 

Dr. Besant—Bob, what’s happened? 

WENTWoRTH—There’s nothing you can do, Will. 

Dr. BesANT—For Christ’s sake, tell me what’s happened... . 
Norma? 

WENTWoRTH—She’s done it! (Dr. BrEsANnT collapses in a 
chair.) You mustn’t feel like that, old man! Norma didn’t kill 
herself for love of Michael. Don’t you understand? Don’t you 
see? She did it for you. James— (He motions for JAMEs to 
take his father into the office.) 

Jimmie (lifting his father with the tenderness and strength of 
a boy now grown into a man)—Come on, father. Come on, 
daddy. Let’s you and me go into the other room. 

The curtain falls. 


BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM 


A Drama in Three Acts 


By GEorGE KELLY 


THE night after Christmas, December 26, 1927, eleven new 
plays were produced in New York. It was a record list of open- 
ings and a record week for first nights. Eighteen new productions 
were offered between Monday and Saturday, which the statisti- 
cians are eager to point out is equal to three a day. 

Of the eleven plays presented on this historical Monday night 
George Kelly’s ““Behold the Bridegroom” appealed to the profes- 
sional reviewers as being the most important. Kelly is by way 
of being a favorite with these gentlemen, and always a dramatist 
of promise. His “Show Off,” “Craig’s Wife” and “Daisy Mayme’”’ 
have given him a definite standing in the theatre and placed him 
well up among the native dramatists upon whom the American 
theatre of the future seems safest in depending. 

His “Behold the Bridegroom,” however, proved a bit puzzling 
to the public, and was none too simple of classification to its 
critics. Its success for a time was moderate, it grew in popularity 
with discussion, enjoyed a month or two of excellent business 
and then sloped away again to only moderate returns. 

It seems fair, therefore, to accept it as a drama the theme and 
treatment of which automatically limit its public. Those who like 
it like it very much indeed, and those who do not cannot abide 
even a discussion of it. 

In writing “Behold the Bridegroom,” Mr. Kelly reverts to that 
type of character analysis which inspired “Craig’s Wife.” Op- 
posed to his study of the all-possessive wife in that drama he 
offers another of a young woman who, entering freely into the life 
and liberties inspired by modern tendencies of sophistication, 
comes upon days of disillusionment that prove rather tragically 
devastating. 

She is Antoinette Lyle, daughter of Robert Lyle, widower, and 
living, when not roaming Europe, with her father at Shadow 
Brook, which is just beyond the city line of an American metrop- 
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olis. At the play’s opening Antoinette is discovered just returned 
unheralded and unexpected from Europe. 

In “a kind of lounge conservatory, outside the drawing room,” 
she is “sitting slouched on a luxurious divan reading a novel.” 

“Her dress is a rather daring Paris creation in scarlet velvet 
that shows every line of her lovely figure. And her slippers and 
stockings are honey-colored. She is wearing a necklace of twenty 
fine gold chains caught with clasps of jade, and the bracelet on 
her right arm and her two rings are of jade. The bracelet on 
her left arm is three inches wide and is set solidly with alternat- 
ing rows of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds and rubies. Personally, 
Miss Lyle is the color of her dress, bold and bizarre—a hussy of 
the high world.” 

Although restless, Antoinette is irritated by the discovery that 
certain of her friends already know that she is at home. Connie 
Peyton, for one, telephones, and being informed that Miss Lyle 
is still in Europe, demands the privilege of speaking with her 
anyway. She knows where she is. 

And a few moments later who should be reported driving into 
the grounds but Eleanor Ridgway, accompanied by a strange man. 
As it transpires Mrs. Ridgway does not know that Miss Lyle is 
home. She has only brought a friend to look at the Lyle rose 
garden this first week of June. But when she steps into the house 
to use the telephone she finds Antoinette and the possibility of 
the returned traveller’s enjoying a quietly secretive homecoming 
is practically ruined. 

The greeting of these two is friendly and emotional, and 
charged with the usual exchange of explanations and current com- 
ment. Mr. Ridgway is well; Mrs. Ridgway is domestically con- 
tent; no, there is nothing even remotely significant in her appear- 
ance to-day with Spencer Train in tow, and she thinks Antoin- 
ette’s new Paris gown is horrible. 

For her part, Miss Lyle is still suspicious of Mrs. Ridgway’s 
domestic contentment, mildly curious about Mr. Train, and will- 
ing to admit that the gown is rather terrible—one of those gowns, 
in fact, made of “that damned stuff that pulls up every move you 
make. If you only draw your breath it’s up around your neck,” 
she admits. As for her reason for wanting to keep her homecom- 
ing secret, that is because she does not expect to stay. Her father 
is in the Argentine, and Antoinette thought perhaps she would 
run down to White Sulphur Springs and see Connie Peyton. 

Now, it seems, Miss Peyton is home again and—of all unex- 
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pected things—engaged to be married! Antoinette can barely 
credit that news. To a brain specialist, too! 

Something should be done about that, insists Antoinette, and 
she purposes doing it. She will simply have to stop that mar- 
riage. ‘I mean,” she explains, “it wouldn’t be fair—to the un- 
born. I mean, it just wouldn’t.” 

“Tt’s love, my darling,” cautions Mrs. Ridgway. 

“Tt’s inactivity, Eleanor. She simply had nothing to do and 
she got nervous.” 

For the moment Connie Peyton’s matrimonial prospects and 
problems are put aside while the gossips make some decision 
about dinner. Mrs. Ridgway has invited Mr. Train to her house, 
but it is Miss Lyle’s idea that they should both stay at Shadow 
Brook with her. She is, she admits, curious to see this Mr. Train. 
She has heard something about him. One of their mutual friends 
fairly raves about him. 

That Train is charming Mrs. Ridgway is willing to admit. He 
is in his early thirties, good looking and unmarried. But it is 
Fenton Ridgway, her husband, who invites him to the Ridgway 
home all the time. 

“Ts he really Fenton’s boss?” 

“My dear, he is everybody’s boss. Lansing’s been abroad, you 
know, for nearly a year; and he’s practically had entire charge 
down there. And Fenton says he’s a positive wizard. And he’s 
entirely self-educated you know—at least, as far as that business 
is concerned; for he came in there first simply as Mr. Lansing’s 
secretary. Of course, he’s worked like a dog.” 

“He should give some lessons to a few friends of mine.” 

The mention of their idle men friends reminds Mrs. Ridgway 
of Gehring Fitler. Where is he? Antoinette doesn’t know and, 
evidently, doesn’t care a great deal. 


Mrs. Ripcwayv—He probably doesn’t know where you are. 

Miss LytE—Oh, I'll hear from him, sooner or later; he always 
manages to locate me. 

Mrs. Ripcway—When are you going to marry him, Tony? 

Miss Lyt—E—Now, how should J know when I’m going to marry 
him, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Rripcway—wWell, I think it’s time you did know some- 
thing about it, dear; you’ve been stringing the man along for 
nearly three years. 

Miss Lyte—Well, I think a girl should be naturally a bit hesi- 
tant about becoming the wife of a drunkard. 
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Mrs. Ripcway—Well, I think that’s largely your fault, Tony. 
(Miss LyLe makes a sound of amusement.) Yes, I do. 

Miss LyLtE—I expected you’d say that. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Because I think it’s true. 

Miss Lyte—Now, why do you say such a thing, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Because he never drank till he met you. 
(Miss Lyte shrieks.) No, he didn’t. 

Miss LytE—That’s delicious. 

Mrs. Rripcway—For I’ve known him for years. 

Miss Lyte—And I suppose I taught him to drink? 

Mrs. Rrpcway—No, but I think you’ve unsettled his life, 
Tony. 

Miss LytE—Oh}, rot, Eleanor. (She turns away.) 

Mrs. Riwcway—Well, I think you have, nevertheless——He’s 
perfectly mad about you, and has been from the first day he met 
you. 
Miss LytE—Well, I don’t think my marrying him would re- 
settle his life. 

Mrs. Rmewayv—Well, I think it would, Antoinette; I think 
that’s just what’s the matter with him. He’s wandering around 
from post to pillar, drinking his head off, just to try to get you 
off his mind—And I think it might settle your life a bit, too, 
Tony, as well as his. 

Miss Lyte (rising and going up to the stand for another ciga- 
rette)—Now, please don’t start to lecture me, Eleanor— 

Mrs. Ripcwav—I’m not lecturing you at all. 

Miss Lyte—lI’ve just come back from Europe to avoid that. 

Mrs. Ripcway—But Gehring Fitler is a friend of mine—and 
a very charming boy. And all you’ve done for the past three 
years is sit back and ridicule his sincere regard—just as you’ve 
ridiculed everybody else that was ever fond of you.—And that’s 
rather a horrid thing to do, Antoinette—J think. But Gehring is 
so desperately fond of you that his feeling has survived even that. 

Miss Lyte (sauntering across at the back towards the left 
door)—Has he sent you here to plead his cause? 

Mrs. Riwcway—No, he hasn’t done anything of the kind; I 
haven’t seen him since the Horse Show.—But, I do think you’ve 
given him a rather shabby deal—And so do a great many other 
people; for everybody in the world knows that he’s asked you to 
marry him at least a dozen times. 

Miss Lyte (coming forward at the left, and looking straight 
out)—I think that’s something of a habit with him, Eleanor. 
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Mrs. Ripcway—Well, if it is, I don’t think it’s a habit that 
your ridicule will cure. 

_ Miss Lye (turning upon her)—lI’ve never ridiculed Gehring 
Fitler in my life. 

Mrs. Ripcwayv—You’ve made him /Jook ridiculous a thousand 
times. 

Miss Lyt—E—Because I wouldn’t marry him? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Exactly. 

Miss Lyt—E—And, must I marry a man simply because he asks 
me? 
Mrs. Ripcway—Well, what good reason have you, Tony, for 
not marrying him? 

Miss Lyte (with a gesture of annoyance)—Because I don’t 
want to matry him. (She moves across in front of Mrs. R1pc- 
way to the divan again. And there is a pause.) 

Mrs. RipcwAay—He’s quite as eligible as anybody we know.— 
And certainly you'll marry somebody sometime. 

Miss LYLE (sinking into the divan)—Sometimes I think I 
won’t. 

Mrs. Ripcwayv—Oh, every girl says that, Antoinette. 

Miss Lyte—Some women don’t. 

Mrs. Ripcway (rising)—Well, you’re not the kind that won’t, 
you can take that from me. (She circles down and towards the 
left, to the bench.) 

Miss LyLte—I might surprise you, darling. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Maybe you will; but I don’t think so. 


It is Mrs. Ridgway’s idea, too, that Antoinette owes it to her 
father to marry. Undoubtedly he would like to marry again him- 
self, and probably would, if it were not for his reluctance to put 
a stepmother over his daughter. 

Miss Lyle is vastly amused at Mrs. Ridgway’s deductions, and 
interested as well in her justification for them. Particularly is she 
interested in Mrs. Ridgway’s statement that she knows exactly 
why she has not married. 

“Tt’s because you are so profoundly romantic, Antoinette. And 
you're waiting for the kind of love experience that you think will 
satisfy you. But I think you’re waiting in vain, dear, for even if 
it were to come, I think you’d find you weren’t ready for the 
occasion—by any means.” 


Miss LyteE—You know, I think you're just a little bit rough 
on me, Eleanor. 
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Mrs. Riwcway (drifting away from the chair and moving to- 
wards her)—No—I’m not at all, Antoinette; I’m simply telling 
you what I honestly believe. (She stops a few paces from her 
and looks at her narrowly.) 1 think I know you just a little bit 
better than anybody else; and I’d like to see you happy. Be- 
cause, to be perfectly frank, dear, I think life is beginning to play 
out with you. You’ve been everywhere, you’ve seen everything, 
and you’ve kad everything. And it isn’t enough—for your par- 
ticular kind of nature. 

Miss LytE—So you think I should get married. 

Mrs. Rweway—I think you should, yes. 

Miss Lyte—Even though I don’t love the man. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Everybody isn’t capable of love, Tony. It’s a 
thing one’s got to be prepared for. And I don’t think you have 
been. (Miss Lyte 7s amused, and faintly embarrassed.) 

Miss Lye (raising her arms and letting them fall over the 
back of the divan)—Then, you think that for me the heavens 
are empty, Eleanor, as far as love is concerned? 

Mrs. Ripcwayv—As far as any knight in armor is concerned, 
yes—decidedly. (Epwarps appears in the left door.) That’s the 
reason I think you’re foolish to wait for it. 

Epwarps—Mr. Train is at the front door, Mrs. Ridgway. 

Mrs. Rmwcway (turning and crossing in front of the center 
chair)—Thanks, Edwards. 

Epwarps—He told me to tell you he’d brought the car up. 

Mrs. Rmwcway (going up to the telephone at the back, and 
speaking over her left shoulder to Miss LyLte)—He’s probably 
gotten tired waiting. (Zo Epwarps.) Tell him I’ll be out in two 
minutes. 

Miss Lyte—Ask Mr. Train to come in, Edwards. 

Epwarps (withdrawing)—Very good, Miss. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Now, I’ve told you I’ve got to go in a minute, 
Tony. 

Miss LytE—You haven’t got your call yet. 

Mrs. Rmwwcway (coming forward to the bench for her pocket- 
book)—I know you just want me to object, so that you can ac- 
cuse me (Miss Lyte laughs) but I won’t please you. (She opens 
her pocketbook and powders her nose.) 

Miss LytE—Don’t be alarmed, darling, I'll be very nice to 
him. 

Mrs. Ripcwav—Oh, Hell— 

Miss LytE—Why, Eleanor!—How self-conscious you are about 


him. 


~ 
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Mrs. RripcwAv—He probably won’t know you're on the boat. 

Miss Lyte—You almost make me suspect that you’re— 

Mrs. Riweway (closing her pocketbook, and moving towards 
Miss LyLE)—Now, stop being obvious, Tony. 


When Spencer Train arrives, tall, handsome, conventionally 
garbed in a dark suit and wearing the first rose of summer proudly 
as a boutonniére, Miss Lyle responds to the introduction by hail- 
ing him smilingly with: 

“Behold the Bridegroom cometh!” 

Which starts their acquaintanceship with laughter. 

“He does look rather like a bridegroom, doesn’t he?” comments 
Mrs. Ridgway. 

“All but the nervousness,” agrees Antoinette. 

Train refuses to be talked or laughed out of the perfect poise 
that appears to be characteristic with him. He is frank to say 
that he is happy at having had an opportunity to see the gardens 
and that he is not very particular where he dines. If it turns 
out that Mr. Ridgway is not coming home, which Mrs. Ridgway 
is trying to find out by phone, he will be happy to stay and have 
dinner with Miss Lyle and Mrs. Ridgway at Shadow Brook. 


Miss LyLtE—You’ll be doing an act of charity, really, if you 
will; for otherwise I shall dine in solitary grandeur. There isn’t 
a soul out here, you know; my father’s away. 

Train—This is rather a big place to be alone in. 

Miss Lyre—It’s much too big, J think; I don’t know why 
Daddy keeps it up. He’s away a great deal of the time; and I’m 
scarcely ever here. 

TRAIN (getting up and moving forward, looking straight out )— 
That’s too bad; it’s a very beautiful place. 

Miss Lyte (observing him narrowly)—Yes, the gardens are 
pretty—I don’t know much about the rest of it. But, I think 
you're a bit early to see the rose gardens, really. 

TRAIN (turning to her)—Yes, I think they are a bit late this 
year. This was the only one that was out. 

Miss LytE—Oh, really? 

TRAIN—I suppose we should have left it— 

Miss LytE—Not at all— 

TRaIn—But— 

Miss LyLte—Why should you? 

Train—Mrs. Ridgway insisted that I wear it. 
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Miss LytE—Well, I’m very glad she did; it looks very well 
on you. 

TraIn—A bit fancy, don’t you think? 

Miss LYLE (smiling)—I should say daring—(he breaks into a 
little laugh)—with those clothes you’re wearing. 

TRaIn—Why? 

Miss LyteE—Why—I think you’re in very grave danger of 
being captured and led directly to the altar. 

TRAIN (laughing)—No, I’m hardly so alluring as that. 

Miss Lyte—Well, this is the month for that kind of thing, 
you know. 

TRAIN (taking the flower from his coat as he moves closer to 
her)—Wouldn’t you like to have this rose, Miss Lyle? 

Miss LyLte—No, really, Mr. Train, I much prefer that she 
should have it. 

TRAIN (offering the flower)—It’s the first rose of summer, you 
know. (She laughs faintly.) And blooming quite as much alone 
as the last one. 

Miss LytE—That’s the reason I think you should keep it. 

Train—But I’m sure itll look much better on you than it does 
on me. (She looks up into his eyes and smiles.) Do take it— 
please. 

Miss Lyte (taking the flower)—Is it good luck or something? 

TraIn—It should be. (She makes a faint sound of amuse- 
ment.) 

Miss LyteE—Thanks so much. 

Tratn—Don’t mention it. (He turns away, and, taking a ciga- 
rette from his case, strolls towards the left; and Miss Lyte, 
sliding her right arm out to full length across the lower arm of 
the divan, looks meditatively at the flower.) I hope I haven’t 
broken it, taking it off. 

Miss Lye (abstractedly)—No, it’s quite perfect. 

TRAIN (turning and coming back to the little table at the right 
of the center chair to dispose of the burnt match)—It is rather a 
perfect rose, isn’t it? 

Miss Lyte—Too perfect, for this world, I’m afraid, Mr. Train. 
I suppose that’s the reason they don’t survive. 

TRAIN—A great many people don’t care for white roses. 

Miss Lyte—I don’t myself, particularly; there’s something 
rather deathly about them. So I think I'll press this. (She 
reaches for the book beside her.) 

Tratn—In the book, you mean? 

Miss LytE—Yes; my mother used to do that all the time. 
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Train—Really? 

Miss LyrE—Yes; there’s an enormous book of hers upstairs, 
and it’s quite filled with pressed flowers. (She settles the rose in 
the book.) 

Train—How long has your mother been dead, Miss Lyle? 

Miss LytE—She died the year I was born. And I’m twenty- 
seven—(she looks at him)—if you won't tell anybody. 


During the pressing of the flower Miss Lyle’s diplomatic inves- 
tigations reveal the fact that Mr. Train is, though the honor is 
largely technical, the executive in charge of the business which 
employs Mr. Ridgway; that in that business there are inciden- 
tally some seven hundred women employés, and that it never oc- 
curred to Mr. Train that these women are at all frightened of 
him. He is not, he is sure, a very formidable person, as Antoi- 
nette seems to believe. 

“You’re not afraid of me, are you?” he counters. 

“You’re not my boss,” she answers. 

Mrs. Ridgway is back with the news that Mr. Ridgway will 
not be able to get home for dinner, and Miss Lyle is modestly 
triumphant at having snared a dinner guest. 

“I appealed to his sense of chivalry,” she explains, over Mrs. 
Ridgway’s protest; ‘‘so please sit down, darling, and don’t be 
difficult, or Mr. Train will think we’re fighting over him.” 

The pre-dinner cocktails and dinner for four are ordered with 
the expectation that Connie Peyton will drop in and stay. She 
usually does stay, according to Miss Lyle. She does not even 
have to be asked. Connie also can be depended upon to help out 
with the cocktails, which neither Mr. Train nor Mrs. Ridgway 
will drink—he because he doesn’t drink anything and she because 
it is the doctor’s orders. 

Now the conversation has turned half laughingly to the press- 
ing of the rose and such romantic significance as it might sug- 
gest. Nor will Mrs. Ridgway admit that such suggestions are 
impossible to Miss Lyle. 

“She’s been trying to persuade everybody for years, Spencer, 
that she’s simply an emotional negative,” explains Mrs. Ridg- 
way, “and I assure you she’s the most romantic person I know.” 


Miss Lyte—Eleanor thinks that because she is capable of high 
romance, Mr, Train, that everybody else is. (She sits on the arm 
of the divan and leans back, luxuriously.) 

Mrs. Ripcway—No, I don’t think anything of the kind, now, 
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Tony. And I don’t think that what I did had anything high or 
romantic about it. 

Miss Lyte—Don’t you think it was rather romantic, Mr. 
Train, for the daughter of a very rich man to marry a man who 
had absolutely no money whatever? 

Mrs. Ripcway—I simply fell in love with a man and I mar- 
ried him. 

Miss Lyte—What do you think about it, Mr. Train? (He 
laughs.) 

TRAIN (between two fires) —Why—I’m rather inclined to think 
that it was more romantic of the man than the woman. 

Miss LyteE—Of the man? 

TRAIN—I mean, if he loved her. 

Miss LyLteE—But, my dear Mr. Train, the man wasn’t giving 
up anything. 

TRaIN—It seems to me he was running the risk of having to 
give her up. 

Miss LyLteE—How do you mean? 

Train—By losing her, to her own people again; if he weren’t 
able to provide satisfactorily for her. 

Miss LyLtE—But, it seems to me that he was inviting dissatis- 
faction on her part, Mr. Train, for his first commandment was— 
that for the first five years she was to accept absolutely nothing 
in the way of material assistance from her people. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Which was perfectly right, wasn’t it, Spencer? 

Miss LytE—Now, please don’t agree with her, Mr. Train—(he 
laughs again)—for we’ve argued this thing till we’re both black 
in the face. 

Train—Well, really, I don’t see how he could have very well 
done anything else, under the circumstances. (Miss LyLE de- 
spairs.) 

Mrs. Rrpcwav—Of course he couldn’t. 

Miss LytE—Oh, now, Mr. Train. 

TRAIN—I mean, after all, a man should want to feel that he is 
at least capable of being responsible for his wife. 

Mrs. Ripocway—And if his wife is willing to be his wife, then 
she should be willing to live within his income. 

Miss Lyte—She’ll quote that to me now, Mr. Train, every 
time we discuss it. 

Mrs. R1ipcway—That’s been the point of our entire argument, 
Spencer. She said when I told her I was going to marry Fenton 
that I was mad; and that it wouldn’t last two weeks; and it’s 
lasted two years. And it’s going to go on lasting. 
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Miss Lyte—But, things have improved for you since then, my 
dear. 

Mrs. RipcwAy—But, we’ve improved them, darling. And the 
last two years have been the most thrilling of my life; for they’ve 
not only given me something to do, but they’ve given me an enor- 
mous amount of self-respect. For they’ve shown me that I could 
deprive myself of practically everything I’d been accustomed to, 
out of consideration for somebody else. 

Miss LyLtE—But, why deprive oneself of anything. 

Mrs. Ripcway—I’m not making any virtue of it, Tony— 

Miss Lyte—I mean, unnecessarily. 

Mrs. Ripcway—After all, I wanted to do it. And even if I 
hadn’t, my sense of sportsmanship would have held me to it. 

Miss Lyte (dragging herself up from the arm of the divan)— 
Well—I suppose it’s all very noble—(shke moves towards the cen- 
ter of the room pulling down her dress)—but I’m afraid there 
isn’t much danger of my letting myself in for anything of the 
kind. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Youw're just the kind that would, my dear. 

Miss LyLte—I don’t see the necessity of it, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Ripcway—lIt isn’t a question of necessity, Tony; it’s a 
question of meeting the man. (Miss LyLe gives a little toot of 
amusement.) And if you ever do meet him, you'll find yourself 
quite as sacrificial as any other woman. 

Miss LytE—Maybe so, darling; but I think you overestimate 
my quality. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Well, J don’t think I do at all. (Miss Lyte 
looks at TRAIN.) 

Miss LytE—Joy was never duty to me, Mr. Train. (He looks 
steadily at her, curiously; and she holds his eye for a dead pause. 
The smile dies gradually from her face. Slowly she raises her 
left arm and hand and flicks her fingers at him: then turns away 
and moves down towards the extreme right.) But you mustn’t 
look at me so disapprovingly. 

TRAIN (without altering his position or expression)—I’m sorry 
to give you that impression, Miss Lyle. 

Miss Lyte—Unconsciously, perhaps; but there’s a rebuke—in 
your eyes—(she turns and looks at him, then moves up towards 
the back of the room)—that with my present state of conscience 
may induce a moral reform—which would vindicate Eleanor, and 
I couldn’t bear that. (She stands looking off to the right.) 

Mrs. Ripcway—I’ll be vindicated, my dear, if I live long 
enough. 
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Miss LytE—Why should you wish to be vindicated, Eleanor? 

Mrs, Ripcway—For your own happiness, Tony. 

Miss LyLE (raising her right arm with a yearning gesture)— 
Ah—but that road to—conscious worth—is so frightfully long 
and rutty. And after I’d traveled it, I should probably be more 
dissatisfied than I am now. (She tilts her head and looks over 
her left shoulder, rather whimsically, at TRAIN, who is watching 
her. And he laughs; and looks at Mrs. Ripcway. Mr. TRAIN 
ts amused. She looks off to the right again.) 

Tratn—Don’t you like to be amusing, Miss Lyle? 

Miss Lyle (with sudden and bitter fury)—I hate it—in- 
tensely. (There is a rather astonished pause. TRAIN turns slowly 
and meets Mrs. Ripcway’s eyes; and Miss LYLE comes forward 
smolderingly at the right.) But I suppose it’s the only impres- 
sion I’m capable of making. 


Connie Peyton is of the super-flapper type, attractive but 
flighty, irresponsible and irrepressible. She arrives now ‘‘with 
glass in hand to welcome the prodigal,” and for the next fifteen 
minutes rather dominates the chatter, particularly after the cock- 
tails have been served. 

Miss Peyton has been having tea, “with variations,” with a 
feminine emancipator. She is happy to meet Mr. Train and free 
to admit at first glance that he is very good looking. She is 
quite ready to stay to dinner, though she has been warned by the 
dietitians to be most strict about her foods. 

The best place for her, Connie feels, in the selection of seating 
accommodations, is near the cocktails, because that will save her 
the bother of moving. And, speaking of cocktails, she is quite 
surprised to find her friend Antoinette sober. 

“T said to Marcella Travers, immediately she told me you were 
back, I said: ‘She probably went out on a tear over there and 
never came to until she found herself home,’ ” laughs Connie. 


Miss Lyte (very coldly)—I thought you were at White Sul- 
hur. 
; Miss Peyton (flipping her hand at her)—Now, never mind 
about me—I want to know why they chased you out of France; 
for I know you’ve been deported or something, or you’d never 
have come back at this time of year. 
Miss LytE—I went away with the wrong people. 
Miss Peyton (with a complete change in manner and drop- 
ping her voice to a level key)—My dear—anybody is the wrong 
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people to go away with—as I have found from bitter experience. 
(She turns to TRAIN, who is regarding her curiously, and becomes 
very gracious.) I have been in the West Indies all winter, Mr. 
Train, with my aunt—(with another change to level bitterness) — 
and if ever there was a living devil it’s that woman. (Mrs. Ripc- 
way bursts out laughing.) Oh, I’m telling you, my dear, there 
should be something done about these white-haired old women; 
they’ve beéh getting away with murder for years. 

Mrs. Rripcway—wWhat did she do, Connie? 

Miss PEyToN—Why, my dear, the woman is simply out of her 
mind, that’s all. She fights with everybody in the hotels; accuses 
every maid of stealing from her. (To Miss Lyze.) She’s had 
five since February. (Then to Train.) And she’s gotten the 
idea /ately that every bit of paper money she gets is counterfeit. 
(Tratn and Mrs. Rrpcway laugh.) Did you ever hear of such 
a thing? It’s no wonder I’m the way I am. (She opens her 
purse and starts to rummage for her cigarettes.) She wakened 
me one morning at White Sulphur at six o’clock—to examine some 
dollar bills that the desk had sent up the night before. Now, I 
ask you—(she returns to her purse)—as ladies in the rough. 


It is while Mrs. Ridgway and Spencer Train are brushing up 
for dinner that Connie Peyton further unburdens her mind of its 
gossip content. She thinks Spencer Train is nice and she knows 
she knows some one who knows him well and is more or less mad 
about him, 

She suspects, as well, that Antoinette has been trying to im- 
press Mr. Train, and that in itself is a new idea, seeing that An- 
toinette previously has specialized in married men. 

This charge Miss Lyle is quick to resent. Further than that 
she is also far from pleased with the impression Miss Peyton has 
sought to give Train of her (Antoinette’s) manner of living and 
the character of her friends. Is Connie trying to give this stranger 
the impression that Antoinette is fast? 

Miss Peyton hadn’t thought much about what impression she 
was giving any one. She was just talking, and she could go on 
talking and say a lot more, if Antoinette would like to hear her. 
Among other things she could tell her what she had really come 
over to tell her—that her (Miss Lyle’s) father is going to be mar- 
ried. Yes, ma’am, going to marry a widow named Gibson, just 
as soon as Antoinette makes up her mind about her own marriage 
to Gehring Fitler. 

Connie doesn’t know what she is talking about, Miss Lyle sug- 
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gests with some spirit. The idea of Mr. Lyle marrying is pre- 
posterous. Why doesn’t Miss Peyton talk about her own mar- 
riage if she wants to talk about something? Why is she keeping 
that so secret? 

Miss Peyton replies that, in the first place, it isn’t true, and, in 
the second place, if it is true, it isn’t anybody’s business. 

The return of Spencer Train is all that saves the old friends 
from a further exchange of acerbities. Soon Mrs. Ridgway is 
down and dinner is announced. 

Mr. Train has just finished telling Connie Peyton that he may 
have to go back to Russia the end of the year on a business trip, 
which is a perfectly terrifying suggestion to Connie. She just 
knows they would put her to death or something in that terrible 
Russia. 

Now Miss Peyton and Mrs. Ridgway have disappeared down 
the hall toward the dining room and Mr. Train and Antoinette 
are about to follow. 


Miss LytE—I’ve gotten so lately that I absolutely hate to 
travel; and yet I simply cannot content myself in any one place. 
(She attempts to get up, and sinks back, laughing.) 

TRAIN (stepping over to her and offering her his hand)—Can’t 
you get up, Miss Lyle? 

Miss Lyte (taking his hand)—Thanks. This divan is so low. 
(He draws her up; but as she puts her right foot on the floor it 
gives under her and she makes a slight exclamation, laughs, and 
sinks against him. He catches her in his arms. She becomes sud- 
denly still; and the laughter dies on her lips. And there is a 
curious pause. She gradually raises her eyes to his, then detaches 
herself slowly and moves away a step or two to the right, where 
she stands looking straight out—very still.) 

Tratn—Are you ill, Miss Lyle? 

Miss Lyte (tonelessly)—No, I’m all right. 

Train—Can’t I get you something? 

Miss Lyre—No, it’s nothing. (She gives a faint little sound 
of amusement.) I suppose I’m not over my little spell of sea- 
sickness yet. 

Trartn—Shall I send Mrs. Ridgway out? 

Miss LytE—No, don’t, please; I don’t want them to know; or 
they’ll swear I’ve been running wild in Europe. Just go in your- 
self, Mr. Train, and tell them I'll be in in a moment. (He starts 
across towards the left, but stops in the middle of the room and 
looks back at her.) 
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Train—lI really don’t like to leave you this way. 
Miss LyLtE—I’m quite all right, I assure you. 


“He continues, rather reluctantly, across and up to the left 
door. And she remains perfectly still over at the divan, looking 
straight out. He climbs the three steps leading up to the door, 
then turns again, with a slightly troubled expression, and looks 
back at her. And there is a physical stillness. Then he turns 
away slowly and goes down the hallway. She waits quietly for 
a moment, then gradually lets her eyes follow his pathway—along 
the floor; and presently she moves in a dream to the middle of 
the room, her eyes still fastened on the door. At the middle of 
the room she stops, and beholds the mystery. 

“The curtain commences to descend slowly as she wanders to- 
wards the left door.” 


AGE 


Four weeks later Gehring Fitler calls at Shadow Brook. He 
has been in Canada for three weeks and had no idea that An- 
toinette Lyle was home. Would not know it now if he had not 
happened to bump into Fenton Ridgway at the club. 

Mary McGrath, Antoinette’s maid, tries to clarify the situation 
somewhat for Mr. Fitler by explaining that Miss Lyle has not 
been at all well these last four weeks. A strange sort of illness 
hers appears to be. Not once has she stepped outside the grounds 
of Shadow Brook during the whole four weeks nor has any one 
stepped inside. All her friends have been kept in as complete 
ignorance of Tony Lyle’s whereabouts as he. 

Eleanor Ridgway, having been told that Antoinette planned to . 
return to White Sulphur Springs with Connie Peyton, had not 
thought of inquiring further until a letter addressed to Miss Lyle 
at the Springs had been returned. Then she called Miss McGrath 
and learned the truth. 

“TI thought it was time to tell somebody something,” explains 
McGrath, “because things can’t go on this way.” 


FitLtEr—Is Mrs. Ridgway coming out? 

McGratu—she said she’d be out right away; so I’ve been ex- 
pecting her all day. I knew Mr. Lyle’d blame me if anything 
paauened, and Miss Lyle wouldn’t let me send him word of any 

ind. 

FITLER—When is Mr, Lyle coming back? 

McGratu—He’s due here to-day; the secretary called up from 
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his office to have one of the chauffeurs meet him at the station 
this afternoon. 

FITLER—Well, Miss Lyle isn’t really ill, is she, Mary? 

McGratH—There’s something the matter with her, Mr. Fitler, 
whatever it is. She won’t come to her meals, and when she does 
come she just sits there and picks like a child that’d be half sick. 
There were two days last week that I don’t think she broke her 
fast once. 

FITLER—And you say she doesn’t go out at all? 

McGratu—sShe hardly ever comes out of her room, Mr. Fitler 
—(FITLER turns away slowly, with a troubled expression) except 
maybe once and a while in the afternoon she’ll take a walk down 
to the rose gardens and sit there. . . . I guess that’s where she is 
now. . . . And I went down there the other evening to try and 
coax her to come to her dinner; and I’m telling you the truth, 
Mr. Fitler, I could hear her crying before I saw her. (FITLER 
turns sharply and looks at her quizzically.) J don’t think I ever 
heard anybody cry so hard in my life. So I wish you'd talk to 
her, Mr. Fitler, if you get the chance while you’re here, and try 
to find out what’s the matter with her, for she has me worried 
sick. And she gets into such tempers if you say anything to her, 
that for peace sake you keep quiet. She has that poor French 
maid of hers nearly out of her mind. (She starts for the door.) 

FITLER—She’s probably out here by herself too much. 


When Antoinette comes from the garden a moment later she is 
seen to be greatly changed. “She is pale, and the cold, almost 
meditative blue of her dress seems to fit, or probably reflect, her 
personal tone. She is wearing a full-length coat of the same 
material as the dress, heavily trimmed with summer ermine.” 

A little irritably Antoinette gives such account of her move- 
ments since Gehring lost track of her as she is pleased to give. 
She has kept herself in seclusion, she says, because she is tired of 
seeing people. She is grateful for his interest, and conscious of his 
devoted love for her. But that she can feel any differently about 
it than she does she is at no pains to deny. 

Also Mary McGrath’s report that she eats little and is appar- 
ently ill are greatly exaggerated. That there is, as Gehring 
insists, something wrong with her she is willing to admit provision- 
ally. And yet what it is she does not herself know, and is there- 
fore quite unable to tell him. 


FirTLeER—Haven’t you anything to say to me, Tony? 
Miss LyrE—What about? 
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FiTLER—About the only thing that’s of any interest to me. 
(She looks straight ahead, and he looks at her steadily, under his 
brows.) I had rather expected that you would have, when you’d 
get back. 

Miss Lyte (in a level tone)—Yes, I have something to say to 
you about that, Gehring; perhaps that’s what I’ve been evading; 
for I don’t think it’ll be very agreeable news to you. (He re- 
mains very still.) But I hope you won’t mind too much. I sup- 
pose we’ve all got to hear certain bits of bad news in a lifetime. 
I heard one particularly bad bit when I got back. And it’s really 
more or less on account of that that I feel obliged to give you this 
news now. (She looks at kim.) I heard that my father was 
thinking about getting married again; and, naturally, it was 
quite a shock to me. Not at first, particularly, because I simply 
dismissed it as an absurdity; but since then I’ve had time to 
think it over more reasonably, and I’m amazed that the proba- 
bility hadn’t occurred to me before. But somehow or another 
I’d never thought of my father in that connection. I don’t know 
why I didn’t particularly,—he’s a comparatively young man,— 
but I just didn’t. But, evidently, from what I hear, ke did; and 
has been thinking that way for some time. And, according to re- 
port, he’s simply waiting now for me to think the same way about 
myself;—so that he’ll be spared the necessity of putting a step- 
mother over me, I suppose. So we expect him back to-day, and 
he and I'll very likely discuss it; and I want to be able to tell him 
definitely not to wait; that I have no idea of getting married.— 
That’s the bit of disagreeable news that I have to give you, 
Gehring. (There is a pause.) 

FITLER—Well, you mean that you have no idea of getting mar- 
ried right away; (she shakes her head negatively) that’s what you 
mean, isn’t it, Tony? 

Miss LyLtE—No, it isn’t; I mean that I have no idea of get- 
ting married at all. (He gets up, with a stunned expression, 
and, keeping his eyes on her, moves across nearer to her.) 

FITLER—You can’t mean that, Tony? 

Miss LytE—That is exactly what I mean, Gehring. 

FITLER—But, my dear girl, everybody is waiting for the an- 
nouncement of our engagement. 

Miss Lyte—I know they are; that’s what my father’s waiting 
for, too. 

FITLER—Well, naturally, Tony, why shouldn’t he? 

Miss Lyte—But, we were never definitely engaged. 

FITLER—My dear, what difference does that make; we could 
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have been engaged long ago if you’d been willing; but, naturally, 
people assumed that that would follow whenever you were ready. 

Miss LYLE (rising, with a touch of desperation, and moving 
towards the right)—I did myself; but I’ve changed my mind. 

FITLER (following her)—Well, what has made you change 
your mind, Tony? 

Miss LYLE (stopping at the right)—Many things. 

FITLER—Well, why don’t you tell me what they are? 

Miss Lyte—Because I don’t know what they are myself. 

FITLER—You must know what they are, Tony! 

Miss Lyle (raising her left hand to silence him)—Listen, 
Gehring, it isn’t only my mind that’s changed, it’s everything 
about me. 

FITLER—Well, what has caused the change, Tony? ‘There 
must be some reason for it. 

Miss Lyte—There is; but that reason is not enough in itself 
to have made the change that has come about in me. 


Gehring, still unsatisfied, is insistent upon a further explana- 
tion and gradually Antoinette tells him what she can. 

It is true, as she said, that she had not met any one in Europe 
who had been responsible for the change in her. But it is also 
true that she has met some one since she returned home. 

“J met him the day after I got back,” Antoinette confesses, 
“and he was the first man that ever held me cheap.” 

Since that adventure she has come to know many things. 
Among others that she never had been in love before. She may 
have thought she loved Gehring, now she knows she did not even 
know the meaning of the word. 

“What did he do that you say he held you cheap?” demands 
Fitler. 

“He simply looked at me. And listened to my inane chatter. 
. . . He looked at me in a way that made me see myself through 
his eyes.” 

“But why should you regard his estimate of you as so im- 
portant?” 

“Because it was the true one!—the one that I’ve been gravi- 
tating toward myself for along time. The estimate of a sane and 
decent and worthy man.” 

No one of his arguments can change her fixed estimate of her 
own unworthiness. Nothing can alter her conviction that they, 
she and Gehring, can never be anything to each other. She is 
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desperately sorry for him, for herself, for all of them. But there 
they are—and nothing can be done to change that. 

Gehring pleads earnestly for that other chance to which he feels 
entitled. Given that he is certain of his ability to make life take 
on a new hope for her, and give him back not only the self-respect 
that perfect devotion to a new ideal would inspire, but perfect 
happiness in the achievement as well. If she denies him now 
what is to become of him? He will probably drink himself to 
death! 


Miss LyLe—It’s that quality in you, Gehring, that’s part of 
the hopelessness of all this. 

FITLER (coming forward at the right)—I can’t help it, Tony; 
Tam whatIam. (Moving towards her.) One of those men that 
simply must have some woman to devote his life to. And what 
woman could I devote my life to after you? 

Miss Lyte—You have no idea how funny that sounds to me. 

FitLER—That’s because you're depreciating yourself, dear, (she 
shakes her head slowly from side to side) just as everybody does 
when he’s first in love. 

Miss Lyt—E—I’'m simply not deceiving myself any longer. 

FiTteEr—Why, what have you done, Tony, that you should 
have such an idea? 

Miss Lyte (vehemently)—I’ve done nothing at all! That’s 
precisely the point. With every advantage that a girl could pos- 
sibly have, I’ve done absolutely nothing. 

FITLER—Well, what could you have done in your position? 

Miss LYLE (rising, and violently)—I could have been civil to 
people, at least; (she passes in front of kim and continues towards 
the right) and I haven’t been. You should know that, if anybody 
should. 

FITLER (moving to the center of the room)—I haven’t minded 
that, Tony. 

Miss Lyte—Well, I should have minded it, for I knew better. 
(She turns and comes forward.) But I had a role to play. The 
Notorious Tony Lyle—that ridiculed every sincerity and thought 
it smart to say and do the meanest and most embarrassing thing 
to everybody on every occasion. 

FitLER—You haven’t done anything of the kind. 

Miss Lyte (raising her hand to him)—I know exactly what 
I’ve done, Gehring. (She moves down to the right.) You can’t 
tell me anything about it. (Ske comes to a stop and stands look- 
ing straight out. And there is a pause. He stands looking at 
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her.) Ive been a law unto myself ever since I can remember ; 
and people have been stupid enough to put up with it,—and de- 
velop in me an arrogance of attitude, and sense of self-importance, 
that seems so cheap and ridiculous to me now (she moves across 
towards the left again) that I want to run away somewhere, and 
hide myself for the rest of my life. 

FITLER—I can’t see that you’ve done very differently from any 
other girl in your set. 

Miss Lyte (passing below the bench and up towards the back 
of the room at the left)—Well, that set has become intolerable to 
me. (Ske turns at the back of the room and comes forward again, 
at the right of the bench.) I haven’t one single accomplishment. 

FitLer—That isn’t true, Antoinette. 

Miss LyLteE—Not a solitary one; for I’ve never done anything 
that required the slightest exertion or caused me the least incon- 
venience. 

FITLER—You have many accomplishments. 

Miss LytE—Well, tell me what they are. 

FITLER—I can’t enumerate them offhand. 

Miss Lyte (turning away, and moving forward to the lower 
corner of the bench)—Because they’re not there to enumerate.— 
I can sputter a few French phrases, and I’ve read the latest dirty 
novel; and that’s the extent of my accomplishments. (She sits 
on the bench and taps her foot on the floor. Suddenly she turns 
and looks at him.) I’ve never even been to school; did you know 
that? For I refused to go; and when instructors were brought 
here they refused to stay; because I laughed at the idea of cor- 
rection or discipline of any kind. (She turns away again, and 
makes a little sound of bitter amusement.) I don’t believe I could 
add up a single column of figures, and do it correctly. 

FitLtErR—A girl in your position has no particular need of ac- 
complishments of that kind. 

Miss Lyte (turning to him with a touch of anguish)—It isn’t 
the Jack of accomplishment that I’m deploring; it’s the lack of 
the quality in me—that goes into the making of accomplishment. 
—TI seem to have absolutely nothing—(she looks away out, search- 
ingly) but the ability to see that nothingness. I suppose that’s 
rather an unfortunate ability in a girl situated and brought up as 
I’ve been; for sooner or later it’s bound to bring her face to face 
with herself. 

FITLER (turning away, and half-sitting on the arm of the center 
chair)—I don’t think you’d have come to any such conclusion if 
you hadn’t met this man. 
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Miss Lyte—Oh, yes, I would; this has been growing on me for 
a long time. I think it began rather definitely about three years 
ago, when a girl had to come out here from my father’s office 
to go over some things with me in my mother’s estate—I remem- 
ber it was about three o’clock in the afternoon when she came, 
and I wasn’t up yet. I had danced till nearly six that morning, 
and I was dead. So I had them send her upstairs. And when 
she came into my room—and I listened to her for a while—I 
found myself thinking—what a nice girl she was—so clear and 
intelligent. And I thought she’d probably been up since seven in 
the morning,—going over my undistributed income. (She gives a 
hard little laugh.) And it appealed to my sense of humor. And 
I got the impression that it appealed to hers. I felt so messy, and 
stupid, and common, by comparison. And that’s exactly the way 
I felt when this man looked at me here a month ago. (FITLER 
is annoyed.) I was a product that he didn’t approve. A kind of 
—social curiosity, that he didn’t quite think should be publicly 
exhibited. 

FitLER—He probably didn’t think anything of the kind. 

Miss LyLteE—It was in his eyes; I could see it. I resented it 
terribly at first, of course; I’d been accustomed to a different atti- 
tude from men. But after I’d listened to him at dinner, and then 
afterwards, the few times he was here, I found myself thinking, 
why not?—Why shouldn’t he regard me in that way? 

FITLER (rising impatiently) —You might feel very different 
about him and his impressions if you knew him better. 

Miss LytE—I wouldn’t feel different about my own. 


Still Gehring pleads for another chance, and still Antoinette 
stands firm. That he will give her his word does not interest her. 
Whenever has his word amounted to anything? That he will try 
to be different she admits as likely, but he has been drinking and 
idling ever since she has known him, and that is indicative of 
their kind. 

“Listen, Gehring—eleven out of the fourteen girls that came 
out the year I came out have been married since and divorced. 
And some of them married again and divorced. . . . I can’t af- 
ford the risk. . . . I will not become one of those caricatures of 
women that I am running into all over the world. Disillusioned 
and divorced, and married and divorced again—like a lot of hor- 
rible monkeys. My life is sufficiently ridiculous, without making 
it any more so.” 

Nor is Eleanor Ridgway, who passes Gehring in the hall as he 
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is leaving, any more successful in trying to extract reasonable 
explanations from Antoinette. Gehring, she reports, looks a good 
deal like a dead man to her, and she thinks that demands at least 
some explaining. She is really alarmed for Gehring. 

Antoinette has done nothing to the young man, she insists. 
Nothing more than to tell him that any idea of a marriage be- 
tween them is quite out of the question. That may be, as Eleanor 
fears, the finish of Gehring, Antoinette agrees, but it also may 
be the finish of her. There is nothing that Antoinette can do 
about it. 

“Gehring Fitler and I are the only ones who could do anything 
in this case and we haven’t done it. And now we’ve got to face 
the result.” 

“What is it, Tony? Things are never nearly so hopeless after 
they have been talked over with some one, and I think you ought 
to be able to talk it over with me. What is it, dear?” 


Miss LytE—I’m simply what you call—in love, I suppose. 
And it’s done something to me. It’s given me an entirely differ- 
ent point of view—about myself, and my life; and the lives of 
everybody that’s made up my life. It’s sort of crystallized—and 
clarified—everything. (She makes a little sound of bitter amuse- 
ment.) ‘That must sound rather ironic to you, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Riwcway—lIt doesn’t at all, my dear. 

Miss Lyre—After all the fun I’ve made of people who were 
in love. And of you, particularly. 

Mrs. Rrcwayv—You simply didn’t understand it then, Tony. 

Miss LytE—I do now. And I understand how you were able 
to go through all you did. I believe you said something about 
that—that day you two were out here. 

Mrs. Ripcway—I don’t remember, dear. 

Miss Lyrte—Something about it simply being a question with 
me of meeting the man. 

Mrs. Ripcway—lI knew that’s all it was, Tony. 

Miss Lyre—Well,—I’ve met him, Eleanor; and I agree with 
you. (There is a shrewd pause, during which Mrs. Riwcway 
thinks narrowly; then looks directly at Miss LYLE.) 

Mrs. Rmweway (in a level tone)—Who is it, Tony,—Spencer 
Train? (Miss Lyte is very still. Then she turns her head slowly 
and meets Mrs. Rrpcway’s eyes. She inclines her head.) 

Miss LytE—Yes—that’s who it is. (Her eyes travel down and 
along the floor.) I suppose women don’t usually mention names 
in cases of unrequited love,—but I don’t mind your knowing it. 
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I’ve set him up as a kind of standard, Eleanor; and the men of 
my acquaintance have suffered so horribly by comparison that 
the thought of marrying any one of them is simply beyond my 
powers of imagination. 

Mrs. Rripcway—Have you seen him at all lately? 

Miss Lyt—E—Where would I see him? 

Mrs. Ripcway—I thought he might have called you up or 
something. 

Miss Lyte—He doesn’t want to see me, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Ripcway (coming forward at the right)—You don’t know 
whether he does or not. 

Miss LytE—The eyes of love are keen, my dear. 

Mrs. Rmicway—Mr. Train might be very much interested in 
you if he knew you better. 

Miss LytE—Why should he be, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Riwcway—Because you have many qualities that are 
worthy of his interest. (Miss LyLE makes a movement of dep- 
recation.) But he certainly can’t know about them, Antoinette, 
if you sit out here brooding like a recluse, and refusing to let 
anybody know that you’re even out here. 

Miss LytE—I haven’t been brooding, I’ve been thinking. 

Mrs. Rrpcway—Well, whatever you’ve been doing, it’s been 
very bad for you (she moves forward, down to the right) for 
you’ve no idea how you look. I got a positive shock when I saw 
you. And if I’d known about it before, you may be sure I’d 
have done something. 

Miss LyLt—E—Well, you mustn’t throw me at Mr. Train, either, 
Eleanor, now that you do know about it— 

Mrs. Riwcway—lI can’t throw you at him— 

Miss LytE—I won’t allow it. 

Mrs. Ricway—He isn’t here. (Miss Lyte becomes suddenly 
still.) 

Miss LytE—Where is he? 

Mrs. Ripcway—He’s in Mexico on business; he won’t be back 
before the middle of September. (Miss LYLE gets up wearily, 
and moves away. Mrs. RipcGway goes to her.) But, as soon as 
he comes back, Tony, we’ve got to do something in the way of 
meeting him. 

Miss LytE—To what end, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Why, to interest him, of course. 

Miss LyLe—So that he’d ask me to marry him, I suppose. 

Mrs. Ricway—wWell, why not, Tony? 

Miss Lyte—Because it wouldn’t be fair, Eleanor. (Mrs. 
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Riweway is annoyed.) Mr. Train is a good man; and what have 
I left to give him? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Why, you have yourself, Tony. (Miss Lyte 
makes a sound of vast amusement.) 

Miss Lyle (moving back to the center chair)—After all the 
rest, I suppose? 

Mrs. RipGway—Why, what do you mean, Antoinette? 

Miss Lyte (speaking low and direct)—After Lennie Rooks— 
that I lived with for four months at San Sebastian the summer 
before last. And Harvey Price—that I separated from his wife, 
and paid er a hundred thousand dollars to keep my name out of 
it. And the string of others that I’ve taken and used when I’ve 
wanted them, and then flung them aside—when I didn’t want 
them any longer. 

Mrs. Rmwwcway (aghast)—I won’t believe a word you're say- 
ing, Antoinette! 

Miss Lyte—It’s the truth—whether you believe it or not! 

Mrs. Rrpcway—Yourre simply lovesick, Tony, and you’re ex- 
aggerating things. 

Miss LyrE—Maybe I am; but that hasn’t prevented me from 
thinking clearly. And one of the things that I’ve been thinking 
is—that we can only do—what we are ready to do. 


Robert Lyle, home from his latest South American pilgrimage, 
bursts in upon them. He is a breezy, confident, enthusiastic sort 
of person and he seems genuinely pleased at being with his daugh- 
ter again. But he, too, is seriously exercised at Antoinette’s ap- 
pearance. Surely something is wrong with her. Probably lack 
of exercise. If not that, lack of interest. She should open the 
seashore place. She should go somewhere, do something, to lift 
her out of the depression that has evidently settled upon her. 

Now Mrs. Ridgway has gone on to visit her mother and Antoi- 
nette and her father are alone. There is the natural exchange of 
news regarding their respective trips, the confession of Antoinette 
that she could not stand traveling with the Farnsworths, and, 
finally, with some urging on his daughter’s part, the confession 
of Mr. Lyle that it is true, as she has heard, that he has given 
some little thought to marrying again. Still, he points out, “‘it is 
rather a long way between thinking about a thing and actually 
doing it.” : 

The thought of marrying has occurred to him, just as it has 
occurred to many others—just as it has occurred no doubt to 
Antoinette herself. But he has no intention of making any such 
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move until after she is herself married. Then, perhaps, if he 
finds existence too lonesome— 

But Antoinette has no intention of marrying, she tells him. 
She is particularly anxious that he should not wait for her. No, 
she has had no misunderstanding with Gehring Fitler. Even if 
she should marry, it would not be Gehring. She neither loves 
Gehring nor respects him very much. And she has been frank 
enough to tell him so. 

Now that Gehring understands, continues Antoinette, and she 
has, even belatedly, come to realize how she has been standing 
in the way of her father’s possible happiness—just because he did 
not want to bring a stepmother into their home—she is eager that 
he should go ahead with his plans. 

But Mr. Lyle is not sure that he wants to marry again. He 
has been content. True, they have not seen any too much of 
each other, he and his daughter, but that has been largely his 
fault. He has travelled too much. 

Antoinette will not accept this explanation. Their separations 
have been largely due to her own selfishness, she insists. She 
could have been more with her father, if she had wanted to. But 
she has consulted her own pleasures. She did not think about 
that, just as she did not think about his ever wanting to marry 
again. Now she is not only reconciled to the thought of yielding 
the scepter, but eager that he should first of all consider his 
own happiness. 


Mr. Lyte (smiling as he slips down beside her on the divan)— 
You’re such a sudden old lady. 

Miss LyLe—I suppose that’s the way one grows old,—very 
suddenly. 

Mr. Lyte (taking her hand, leaning his cheek against hers, 
and putting his right arm around her shoulders)—Well, can’t we 
spend our declining years together, darling? Just you and I, 
sitting here in the sunset of life, talking about old times. (He 
kisses her, looks at her, and laughs.) 

Miss LyLte—I don’t like the prospect, Father. 

Mr. Lyte—But, if I am satisfied. 

Miss Lyte—But, youre not. 

Mr. LytE—I am with you. 

Miss LyteE—But, I may not always be here. 

Mr. LyteE—Where will you be? 

Miss LYLE (wistfully)—Oh,—a thousand places. 

Mr. Lyte—You know what I think, Tony?—I think you’re in 
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love. (He pats her hand and rises.) Yes, sir, by George, if I 
don’t. I think you like Gehring a great deal more than you think 
you do. (She looks out and away.) And he’s been your beau 
for a long time. And when you don’t see him coming around 
any more, you're going to miss him. Now, you see if you don’t. 
Blessings brighten as they take their flight, you know, Tony. 
And that beau thing is a habit that it isn’t so easy to get out of. 
(He turns and strolls towards her again.) Yes, sir, I'll bet you 
two’ll have it all made up again before the month is out. You'll 
never be able to keep Gehring away from here; remember what 
I’m telling you. And after you’ve seen him a few times, you 
won’t want to keep him away. (He leans over ana pats her 
hands.) Now, you see if I’m not right. (He turns towards the 
left again.) I know a little something about that business. 
Only, in the meantime, we'll have to see what we can do about 
finding you another beau—(he turns and looks at her, with a 
twinkle in his eye) unless you want to let me be your beau. 
(She doesn’t smile; and he moves towards her.) Ive had a lot 
of experience. And I can start in rather impressively, too; for 
I brought you something ver-ry nice from Buenos Aires. (He 
plays a little tattoo on her hands again.) I have it out here in 
my satchel. I'll go right now and get it for you. And when you 
see it, you'll be sorry you ever had any other beau. (He dashes 
out of sight. She breaks suddenly and weeps bitterly. The tele- 
phone bell rings out at the left. She straightens up and tries to 
look composed. Epwarps’ voice can be indistinctly heard on the 
telephone.) 

Epwarps—Hello— Why, no, she isn’t; I’m sorry; she left here 
a few minutes ago.—I’m sorry, I don’t.—Well, will you wait just 
one moment, please; I’ll ask her cousin, Miss Lyle; she may 
know.—Not at all. Just wait one moment. (There is a slight 
pause, then Epwarps appears in the left door.) There’s a gen- 
tleman on the telephone, Miss Lyle, that would like to speak to 
Mrs. Ridgway. 

Miss LytE—Mrs. Ridgway has gone. 

Epwarps—Yes, Miss, I told him that, and he asked me if I 
knew where he might get in touch with her right away; he says - 
it’s very important. 

Miss LyLtE—Who is it, Mr. Ridgway? 

Epwarps—No, Miss, it’s a gentleman calling from the Bache- 
lors’ Club. 

Miss Lye (rising) —Hang up out there, Edwards. (She goes 
up and across at the back, to the telephone.) 
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Epwarps (withdrawing)—Yes, Miss. 

Miss Lyte (at the telephone)—Hello— No, this is Mrs. Ridg- 
way’s cousin, Miss Lyle— Oh, how do you do, Mr. Sloane-—Why, 
I’m sorry, Mr. Sloane, she just left here about ten minutes ago.— 
Yes, she said she was going over to her mother’s place.—Yes, it’s 
Beechwood, three, four, eight. But, I don’t think she’s reached 
there yet, Mr. Sloane; she’s only been gone from here a few 
minutes.—Yes, it’s too bad. But, she’ll probably stop back 
here again on her way into town, so if you want to leave any 
message, in case you don’t get in touch with her—Yes, I shall, 
Mr. Sloane—What sort of an accident, Mr. Sloane; anything 
serious?p—Oh, my God, how dreadful—I hope it isn’t anybody J 
know—(She listens acutely, then suddenly utters a short, breath- 
less moan and sinks upon the telephone table, dropping the tele- 
phone and receiver from her hands. The receiver falls clear of 
the table and swings back and forth. After a black moment, she 
drags herself into a standing position.) Oh, my God—(She stag- 
gers uncertainly and slowly backwards from the telephone, look- 
ing at it curiously, and reaching out blindly with her right hand, 
for support. As she nears the center chair, she turns slowly 
and looks straight out, hollow-eyed.) Ah, Gehring, you poor 
boy—(She moves a step or two forward, then lifts her left hand 
towards the door and says faintly) Father—(She falls in a dead 
faint. The telephone receiver swings back and forth.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


About the middle of September, Antoinette’s condition having 
steadily grown worse, Mr. Lyle has called in Dr. Loebell, a spe- 
cialist in mental diseases, to consult with Dr. Huntington, the 
Lyle family physician. 

Dr. Loebell has just come from Antoinette’s room and in the 
library is making his report to Mr. Lyle. There are certain pre- 
scriptions he would like to have filled, and certain minor changes 
he would like to see made in the general attitude of the nurses 
and the family toward Antoinette. 

The specialist finds the case extremely interesting, and, in one 
particular at least, rather encouraging. Antoinette can still 
laugh. In the quite long talk he has just had with her she had 
broken into a peal of laughter that was healthy and indicative. 


Mr. Lyte—What was she laughing about, Doctor? (LoEBELL 
makes a gesture of significance.) 
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LorBELL—That’s a very important point, Mr. Lyle,—very im- 
portant indeed. If I could be sure of that, I think I could be 
sure of a great many other points in the case. But there’s a fac- 
tor of feminine reservation there; and your daughter is very 
sehialen She let me know only as much as she wished me to 

now. 

HuUNTINGTON—I daresay you were able to discover certain 
things for yourself, though, weren’t you, Doctor? 

LoEBELL—Oh, yes, yes—experience counts for something, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Lyte—Have you had similar cases to this one in your 
experience, Doctor? 

LorBELL—I have had about five, I should say, Mr. Lyle, in my 
time. Not recently; but years ago they were not at all uncom- 
mon—especially among women. They used to be known in those 
days as cases of repining,—lack of the will to live. But they’ve 
become rather rare these late years; due, I have no doubt, to the 
many compensating factors in modern life—people are not apt to 
take any one experience too seriously nowadays. But, they do 
occur occasionally. 

Mr. LyLte—Is there any way of accounting for them, Doctor? 

LoEBELL—Yes, there are a great many ways, Mr. Lyle; but, 
unfortunately, they lead us into considerations of psychology; and 
the medical profession has probably thought it wiser to avoid 
those considerations. But, nevertheless, we are being constantly 
confronted with them. I daresay you’ve encountered something 
of the kind from time to time in your practice, haven’t you, 
Doctor? 

HuNTINGTON—Yes, indeed I have, Doctor— 

LoEBELL— Yes. 

HuntTINcToN—Many times. 

LoEBELL—I’m sure of it. 

HuNTINGTON—It’s rather disquieting, too, (LOEBELL makes a 
little sound of amusement) to an orthodox medical practitioner. 

LorBeLL—Yes, very disquieting, indeed. We’ve probably 
been hugging certain of our present theories too closely. 

HuntTIncToN—I’m afraid so, Doctor. 

LorBELL—Yes, I’m afraid we have. Particularly, the theory 
that the physical condition is simply the chorus of its atoms. 

Huntincton—Yes, I think we’ve been holding that one much 
too closely. 

LorBeLtt—Much too closely, I agree with you. I think we need 
hardly go beyond the present case for a contradiction of it. 
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HuNTINGTON—I was just thinking that myself. 

Mr. Lyr—E—You mean that my daughter’s physical condition 
seems pretty good, Doctor? 

LorBeLL—Surprisingly good, Mr. Lyle. In fact, in that respect 
I can’t do any more than confirm the diagnosis of Doctor Hun- 
tington here. 

Mr. Lyte—How do you account for these sinking spells she’s 
been having, Doctor? 

LorBELL—Well, I think they can be accounted for very largely 
on the basis of malnutrition, Mr. Lyle; I understand that she 
eats practically nothing. 

Mr. LyteE—Nothing at all. 

LoEBELL—Well—that—with certain emotional reaction, would 
very easily bring about a condition of that kind. But, in my 
opinion, it is chiefly with that emotional reaction that we have 
to deal—to discover the cause of it. Because it is my conviction, 
Mr. Lyle, that your daughter is simply—lovesick. (Mr. Lye © 
keeps his eyes on him steadily; and there is a shrewd pause. 
HuntTInctTon shifts his eyes from LoEBELL to Mr. Lyte.) I 
asked her very bluntly if she were in love; and that was when 
she laughed. But she laughed a bit too long, I thought; and I 
got the impression that the laughter was something in the nature 
of a disguised reaction—that I had put my finger on the point. 
(Mr. LyLeE smiles wryly, and with a glance at HUNTINGTON, 
moves towards the back of the room, where he turns and starts 
forward again.) So I am going to ask you, Mr. Lyle, if you can 
be of any assistance to us in this case. 

Mr. Lyt—E—How do you mean, Doctor? 

LoEBELL—I mean in the matter of information; for I’m con- 
vinced that there’s a man here. 


Mr. Lyle admits that there is a man, though he has never met 
him. And this man, by all reports, is most desirable, though 
that fact does not appear to have influenced Antoinette at all, 
“except as a sort of standard of comparison for the other men of 
her acquaintance.” 

“That’s the most unfortunate part of it,” continues Mr. Lyle; 
“for the result of the comparison is the fixed idea in her mind 
that she’s unworthy of this man’s attention—or of anybody’s 
attention, for that matter.” 

“It’s part of the idealism of feminine love,” ventures Dr. 
Loebell. 
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Nor is Antoinette’s reaction either uncommon or at all extreme, 
according to the specialist. The fact that because of it she 
promptly broke her engagement to the young man to whom she 
had been engaged for three years, and that he had gone straight 
to the Bachelors’ Club after leaving her and shot himself, un- 
doubtedly has affected Antoinette deeply: certainly she was in 
no condition for so severe a shock. 

Now, Dr. Loebell is convinced, there is but one thing to do. 
They must send for the man. 

Mr. Lyle, fortunately, has already done so. Train is just 
back from Mexico, having arrived the night before, and Eleanor 
Ridgway is to bring him to Shadow Brook as soon as she can get 
“ touch with him, which will probably be some time during the 

ay. 

As for the results that may reasonably be expected to follow 
this meeting Dr. Loebell is hopeful but none too sanguine. 

“You don’t think I’ve possibly let it go too long?” anxiously 
inquires Mr. Lyle. 

“Well, of course, that remains to be seen. I have seen patients 
that were worse get better, and patients that were better, get 
worse. However, I would suggest that when this man comes 
here, your daughter does not see him alone—for the first time, at 
least. I think it would be better if some one else were present, 
yourself, or your niece, or some other member of the family.” 

“I see.” 

“Because I don’t think your daughter is quite in the condition 
at the present time to withstand any very serious emotional 
reaction.” 

It is the specialist’s idea, too, that Mr. Lyle should meet Train, 
when he comes, and quite freely explain the situation to him. 
“Tt seems to me that it would be better to present the situation 
on the basis of a romantic attachment rather than a medical 
necessity,” he explains. 

In taking his departure Dr. Loebell again seeks, with profes- 
sional optimism, to strengthen the hope of a cure. He remembers 
that in a similar case he was called to attend a young lady who 
had quarreled with her fiancé and immediately fallen into a seri- 
ous decline. She was in a dying condition, but four days after 
the young man was brought back to her she was well enough to 
elope with him. 

Eleanor Ridgway and Spencer Train have been waiting until 
the doctors have left. Now they are shown in and are anxious to 
know Antoinette’s condition and what they can do to help. 
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Mr. Lyle is apologetic for having had to send for Mr. Train, but 
Mr. Train is not only glad that he was sent for, but is most eager 
to do anything he can to be of assistance. Mrs. Ridgway has told 
him something of Antoinette’s condition and of the part he un- 
knowingly has played in it. 

“Dr. Loebell assures me that there are factors of feminine 
psychology in the case,” explains Mr. Lyle, “that are quite 
beyond his reach. He says that my daughter has evidently been 
impressed, in a rather extreme degree, by some man: and while 
she has never discussed anything of the kind with me, she appears 
to have done so with my niece, Mrs. Ridgway; and she tells me, 
Mr. Train, that you are that man. (There is a second’s still- 
ness.) As a matter of fact, she told me this some time ago, and 
suggested that I write you,—or allow her to do so; but, as I 
say, the whole thing seemed so vague and incredible to me, that I 
didn’t think it quite fair to annoy you with it. But, when she 
told me you were coming back, I thought at least it wouldn’t do 
any harm to ask you to come out. And Professor Loebell here 
to-day seemed to think that that was really the only thing that 
could be done.” 

“In what way does he suggest that I can be of assistance, Mr. 
Lyle?” 

“In the way of—mental stimulation, I think.” Mr. Lyle 
smiles pathetically, and a little helplessly, at his inability to ex- 
plain further. “At least that is what I gathered from the way 
he talked. He says that that is what he has been obliged to 
do in other cases of the kind, and the results have usually jus- 
tified it—But,—for some reason or other, Mr. Train,—at least, 
so Mrs. Ridgway tells me,—my daughter has the impression 
that you don’t want to meet her—that you didn’t like her when 
you met her here last summer.” 

Mr. Train is very sorry that Miss Lyle should feel as she does 
and quite at a loss to understand. He has met her but a few 
times, does not know her well at all and has never been con- 
scious that either of them had ever created any sort of definite 
impression upon the other. Certainly he has not been attracted 
to Antoinette by considerations of her social position, he replies 
to Mr. Lyle’s queries, nor would he have been influenced by that 
or any similar considerations if he had been so attracted. 


TRarn—Your daughter and I have been derived from such very 
different settings, Mr. Lyle, that I’m afraid nothing very satisfac- 
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tory could come of an interest in each other. (He looks at Mr. 
LyLE; and Mr. Lyte holds his eye for a second and smiles.) 

Mr. Lyr—E—You mean that you wouldn’t care to allow your- 
self to become interested? 

TRAIN—It would involve a risk—that I shouldn’t care to take 
—unnecessarily. 

Mr. Lyte—In what way, Mr. Train? 

Train—Our points of view are too dissimilar—particularly, 
our points of view in the matter of any ultimate relationship. 

Mr. Lyte—Do you feel that you know my daughter well 
enough to be sure of that? 

TRAIN—I’ve heard something of an expression of her views on 
the subject. 

Mr. Lyte—On the subject of marriage, you mean? 

TRAIN (with a shade of apology)—Yes. And I’m afraid we 
were very far from agreement. I think probably that may have 
been the reason she thought I didn’t like her; she may have 
sensed something of that lack of agreement. 

Mr. Lyte—But, don’t you think, Mr. Train, that many of 
these young people simply wish to give an impression of extreme 
sophistication? 

TRaIn—I have no doubt that that is so, in a great many in- 
stances; but you’ll pardon me, Mr. Lyle, if I say that I do not 
think it applies in the present one. (Mr. Lyte tilts his head, and 
looks at him curiously.) 

Mr. LytE—Why not, Mr. Train? 

Tratin—Because I think the kind of life that girls in your 
daughter’s set are permitted to live rather tends to make that 
sophistication very real. 


What he has believed of others in her set Train has come to be- 
lieve of Antoinette through what he has heard of her and read 
of her activities in the society columns. Much of it no doubt 
has been idle and often untrue gossip. But all of it does imply 
an idea of personal liberty that is frightening to him, though, nat- 
urally, he does not wish to suggest that he is considering himself 
too much in the matter. 

“But, as I say,” he concludes, “I scarcely know your daugh- 
ter—I didn’t flatter myself that she even remembered me.” 

“Yes, she seems to have remembered you very well, Mr. Train. 
T think you must have come into her life at a particular psycho- 
logical time. I’ve heard her say several times during the past 
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weeks that life had played out with her. And I blame myself 
very largely for that, Mr. Train; she’s probably been allowed to 
live too intensively; and it’s exhausted her life interest. (Turn- 
ing towards the back of the room.) It’s a great mistake; for it 
leaves them absolutely nothing in the way of resource, when 
they are confronted with something like this—something that we 
cannot buy for them. (He shakes his head ruefully.) Life has a 
strange way, Mr. Train, of stepping in and punishing us for 
our idolatries— We through them, and they through us; and so 
it goes—on out and around the world, I suppose,—until the 
balance is adjusted.” 

As he is talking, one of the doors at back opens noiselessly, 
“and the wraith of Miss Lyle, in a pale velvet negligee, leans 
helplessly against the door jamb. She has the little book in her 
hand that she was reading the day she met Train. There is a 
physical stillness, broken suddenly by Antoinette’s greeting.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Train?” 

The men turn to greet her. Deeply concerned at her appear- 
ance Mr. Lyle rushes to his daughter’s support and would urge 
her back to her room. But Antoinette has eluded the nurse and 
has no intention of returning until she has talked with Mr. Train. 

They help her into a chair, and hover a little anxiously and 
helplessly over her. Antoinette, however, is quite composed, 
though plainly laboring under an emotional strain. 

It seems an age, she confesses significantly, since she has seen 
Mr. Train. She has been waiting for the middle of September. 
Eleanor Ridgway had told her he was coming then. Probably 
Eleanor has told him many things, too, about her being ill. And 
her father? He, too, has been telling Mr. Train things. They 
are all very, very subtle! But she has developed the cunning of 
the invalid, and she knows—many things. 

“Tt’s a lost cause, I’m afraid,” she smiles. 

“You mustn’t say that, my dear,” protests Mr. Lyle. 

“Yes, the bridegroom has tarried too long—in Mexico—even 
if he were interested—which I’m sure he isn’t.” 

“T wish I could make you understand how interested I am, 
Miss Lyle.” 

“That’s very chivalrous of you, Mr. Train, but how could you 
be? It would be against the logic of things. And that is one 
appreciation I have developed in these last few months.” She 
shakes her head wisely. 

“What, Tony dear?” 
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“BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM” 


Miss Lyle: “It’s a lost cause, I’m afraid. The bridegroom has 
tarried too long—in Mexico—even if he were interested—which I’m 
sure he isn’t.” 


(John Marston, Judith Anderson and Thurston Hall) 
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“The stark beauty of the fact. I haven’t an illusion left,— 
even about myself. And what is there after that?—For one only 
comes to that, I suppose, by way of one heartbreak or another.” 

Now she has sent her father away and insisted that she be 
permitted to say what she has to say to Mr. Train alone. It 
tires her to see him standing. She would have him sit near her. 
He draws up a stool and sits facing her. 

Mr. Lyle is reluctant to leave them; fearful lest Antoinette 
will tire herself; pleading with anxious eyes that Spencer Train 
will understand all that he may hear. Assured by Antoinette 
that she is quite as comfortable as she possibly could be in her 
room, he kisses his daughter’s hair tenderly and is gone. 

“T hope they haven’t been appealing to your chivalry here,” 
she says to Train, when they are alone. 

“No, they haven’t been, Miss Lyle.” 


Miss Lyte—It occurred to me that they might be; and I 
didn’t know how sentimental you were. I didn’t want this affair 
to be made to appear in any way a tragedy of yours. 

TRAIN—It’s quite tragedy enough for me, Miss Lyle, to see 
you so ill. 

Miss LyLe—I’m sorry if it depresses you. But I’m really not 
so ill as I am—life-wearied. And no wonder, after all the mad- 
ness of the past ten years. It exhausts me even to think of it. 
For it seemed that the days weren’t long enough for all the 
frenzy that I wanted to crowd into them. And there was nobody 
to restrain me. And this is the result. 

Tratin—I don’t think you should blame yourself entirely for 
the result. 

Miss Lyte—I don’t, entirely— 

Train—Considering what you say, I mean. 

Miss LytE—No,—up to a certain point, I daresay I was the 
victim of circumstances. But, after that I knew better. I’ve 
known better for several years. And yet it was during those 
years that I was particularly unrestrained. The recklessness of 
despair, probably. For something in my nature told me that I 
had blundered fatally; and that some day I would realize it. 
And I did. I realized it—the day I met you, Mr. Train. You 
seemed to symbolize something for me that in my madness I’d 
lost sight of. It was very curious. And as I’ve thought it over 
during these past few months, I’ve concluded that you were the 
first man that ever appealed to the maternal in me. For as I 
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watched you that first day,—you were a strange mingling of the 
man and the little boy. One moment I saw only the man,—who 
attracted me; and immediately I decided upon my usual cam- 
paign—that had been so successful with many a man before you. 
—And then I’d see the little boy. And it suggested what a little 
boy of yours might look like. And that did something to me— 
A kind of casting out of the seven devils, I suppose. For at that 
point I decided to withdraw—in favor of a woman who could go 
to you—as a woman should go to her husband. I said to my- 
self, “This man deserves a better fate. And that—little boy of 
his—deserves a better mother.” (TRAIN reaches slowly and 
takes one of her hands; and bows his head.) You see, I can 
be very impersonal with you, Mr. Train; for, as I told you, I 
knew from the first,—that my cause was lost. 

TraIn—You make me feel very unworthy, Miss Lyle. 

Miss Lyt—E—But you’re not, I’m sure. And I realize that my 
telling you these things imposes upon you something of a rather 
solemn responsibility. For, after all, it may be that J am more 
or less the victim of the idealism with which I have invested you: 
so you must maintain my cause. (TRAIN raises his head and 
looks into her eyes.) 

Train—I think I could maintain it better with your honesty 
to help me. 

Miss Lyte (with a regretful smile)—Too late for that, my 
dear Mr. Train. Besides, it wouldn’t be just. My lamp was not 
trimmed and burning when the cry was raised; and so I mustn’t 
whine—if I am not permitted to go in—to the marriage supper. 

Tratn—What can I say to you, my dear girl— 

Miss Lyte—There’s nothing to be said; and you mustn’t re- 
proach yourself. You couldn’t be expected to know that I was 
capable of this; I didn’t know it myself. And by the time I did 
know it,—it was too late. And, after all, perhaps it’s unim- 
portant. 

TRAIN (rising)—I’m afraid it’ll be very important to me. 

Miss LyteE—No, I told you that this must not be in any way 
a tragedy for you. 

TRAIN (looking toward the back of the room)—Il’ve had my 
part init. (He moves up to the window and stands looking out.) 

Miss LytE—The better part it was, though, Mr. Train,—re- 
member that. And as for me—(she fixes her eyes beyond time) 
I’ve grown so old these past few months,—that already I find 
myself looking back on this,—as though it happened to some 
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other girl—I knew when I was young. (There is a silence, during 
which TRAIN moves slowly across towards the left, above the 
table.) But, I’m indebted to you for a new experience, Mr. 
Train. 

TRaiIn—What is that, Miss Lyle? 

Miss Lyte—You’ve made me sentimental. 

TRAIN (moving forward at the left of the table)—Have I? 

Miss Lyt—E—Yes.—I’ve had an unconquerable desire, these 
past few weeks, to see you once again—exactly as I saw you 
that first day I met you—when I said you looked like a bride- 
groom. 

Train—Yes, I remember. 

Miss Lyt—e—You had a dark coat on; and a white rose—that 
Eleanor had given you down in the garden. 

Tratn—This is the coat. 

Miss Lyle (smiling wanly)—And I have the rose. 

TrAtnN—Have you, really? 

Miss Lye (opening the little book in her hand)—Yes, you 
remember you pressed it for me in this book here. 

TRAIN (reaching for the book)—Oh, yes, I remember. 

Miss Lyte—I brought it down with me. 

TRAIN (lifting the pressed flower carefully out of the book)— 
It’s kept very well, hasn’t it? 

Miss LyrzE—You see how sentimental I’ve become. (TRAIN 
tries to smile, and puts the book down on the table.) But a 
friend of mine told me that if I were to see you again, I should 
be disillusioned—that you’d suffer from—familiarity. And while 
I don’t want to be disillusioned, so far as you are concerned, my 
love of the fact is even greaten than my fear of that disillusion- 
ment. So I’m going to ask you to put that rose in your coat 
again. 

eee afraid I can’t, Miss Lyle; it’ll break. 

Miss Lyre—Then, just fold it—against your coat. I want 
to see if you really are the bridegroom I remember; for I feel 
somewhat better prepared to meet him now. (Tratn lifts 
the flower slowly to his lapel, and looks at her tenderly. She 
beholds the bridegroom again; and, raising her hand haltingly, in 
a gesture of unbearable sorrow, droops heavily across the arm of 
the chair, weeping bitterly. TRaiNn puts the rose on to the table 
and steps to her side, kneeling on one knee.) 

Train—Miss Lyle—you mustn’t cry.—Miss Lyle, you mustn’t 
cry that way. (She gradually stops, from weakness.) Antoinette 
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—(she hears him say her name; then raises herself slowly and 
looks at him. He takes her in his arms) don’t cry. (She weakly 
lifts her right hand and smooths his hair.) 

Miss Lyte (sinking slowly back into the chair)—My Beloved. 


There is a note of alarm in Train’s voice as he calls to Antoi- 
nette and she does not respond. He puts her gently back in the 
chair and summons the nurse. Miss Lyle has fainted, he thinks. 
The nurse quickly takes Antoinette’s pulse. The look of con- 
cern deepens upon her face. 

“Do you think I’d better carry her upstairs?” Train asks. 

“T think so, yes, if you will, please. She shouldn’t have come 
down at all.” 

The nurse leads the way and Train follows with the uncon- 
scious Antoinette in his arms. 

For a moment the room is empty. Then Lyle is seen hurrying 
past the door into the hall at back. Shortly after the butler 
follows. 

Mrs. Ridgway has returned to the library. Now she calls 
Sheppard, the maid, in from the hall to learn the details of 
Antoinette’s collapse. 

A moment later Train is back, plainly shocked by the experi- 
ence he has been through. ‘Tonelessly he tells Mrs. Ridgway 
what has happened. 


Mrs. Rmwcway—TI was looking at a book out there in the 
lounge, and I suddenly felt that something had happened. J 
thought that you and Uncle Robert were still in here. 

TRAIN (slowly picking up the rose and the book from the table) 
—She said she wanted to talk to me alone for a few minutes. 

Mrs. Ripcway—What did she want to say to you, Spencer? 

Train (mournfully)—Oh— 

Mrs, Ripcway—Was it anything important? 

Train—She said a great many things to me, Eleanor—She 
said she wasn’t ready when the bridegroom came. (Mrs. Ripc- 
way turns away slowly and moves across to the sofa at the 
right, where, covering her face with her hand, she sits down and 
weeps softly to herself. ‘TRAIN looks out and away off.) Vm 
wondering if J was ready, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Ripcway—But you were the bridegroom, Spencer. 
(TRAIN shakes his head slowly.) 

Train—No, I think perhaps the bridegroom, Eleanor, is the 
kind of thing that she had to give; and I think if I’d been ready, 
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I might have recognized it sooner than I did—And it may not 
come my way again. (The curtain commences to descend very 
slowly. He looks at the rose, then reverently places it in the 
book.) 


The curtain is down. 


PORGY 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By DorotHy AND Du BoszE HEyWARD 


THE Theatre Guild, grown now to an organization of 25,000 
interested and apparently contented subscribers, began its new 
season on October 10, with a production of “Porgy,” a folk play 
of the Charleston, S. C., negroes dramatized by Dorothy and 
Du Bose Heyward, from Mr. Heyward’s novel of the same name, 
written two years before. 

The leadership of the Guild in American theatricals has not 
been successfully challenged since its achievement some years 
back. The fact that it has of recent seasons devoted its out- 
standing talents to the production of several fine samples of 
American drama has notably strengthened its position. Dramas 
of the calibre of Sidney Howard’s “The Silver Cord” and the 
same author’s “Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” and that of S. N. 
Behrman’s “The Second Man” the previous season not only 
added lustre to the Guild record but also did much to combat the 
formerly growing conviction that its directors were interested prin- 
cipally in the foreign drama, and held the efforts of native 
dramatists in slight esteem. 

“Usually novels are verbose and diffuse in comparison with the 
slender architecture of a play,” wrote J. Brooks Atkinson, the 
critic of the Times, in commenting upon the stage version of 
“Porgy.” “But Mr. Heyward wrote his novel so economically— 
employing the neatly woven style typical of a poet dabbling in 
prose—that the play seems this time to be the looser medium. 
Instead of dominating the story, Porgy becomes one aspect of it 
in a Negro hippodrome on the Guild stage where fifty-three Har- 
lem actors communicate the flavor of life in Catfish Alley. 
‘Porgy’ as a play rarely dwindles to vivid acting between two or 
three characters. Usually the background teems with scrambling 
children and neighbors.” 

The action of the early scenes in “Porgy” occurs in “the court 
of Catfish Row, now a negro tenement in a fallen quarter of 
Charleston, but in Colonial days one of the finest buildings of the 
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aristocracy. The walls rise around a court, except a part of the 
rear wall of the old house, which breaks to leave a section of 
lower wall pierced at its centre by a massive wrought-iron gate of 
great beauty which hangs unsteadily between brick pillars sur- 
mounted by pineapples carved of Italian marble. 

“By day, the walls of the entire structure present a mottled 
colour effect of varying pastel shades, caused by the atmospheric 
action on many layers of colour wash. A brilliant note is added by 
rows of blooming flame-coloured geraniums in old vegetable tins 
on narrow shelves attached to each window sill. All of the win- 
dows are equipped with dilapidated slat shutters, some of which 
are open, others closed, but with the slats turned so that any one 
inside could look out without being seen. The floor of the 
spacious court is paved with large flagstones, and these gleam in 
faintly varying colours under their accumulated grime. 

‘‘Beyond the gate and above the wall, one sees a littered cobbled 
street, an old gas street lamp, and, beyond that again, the blue 
expanse of the bay with Fort Sumter showing on the horizon. 
Over the wall can be seen masts and spars of fishing boats lying 
on the beach. 

“By night, the court depends for its illumination upon the 
wheezing gas lamp, and the kerosene lamps and lanterns that 
come and go in the hands of the occupants of the Row.” 

The principal activity of the opening scene is the Saturday 
night crap game indulged by the men of the Row. Jake, a cap- 
tain of the fishing fleet, is “rolling the bones” with character- 
istic pleas to the gods of the game. Mingo and Sporting Life 
are his opponents. The latter, “bootlegger to Catfish Row, a 
slender, overdressed, high-yellow Negro,” would prefer to roll 
his own dice. But inasmuch as Jake is suspicious of the “‘cock- 
eyed dice” that Sporting Life carries, they are promptly ruled 
out of the game. 

Now Robbins, “a well set up Negro of about 30,” slightly in 
liquor, would join the game, and does join it, despite the plead- 
ing protests of Serena, his wife, “a self-respecting white folks’ 
Negress.” ; 

The men play, the women look on, their comments acidly crit- 
ical or amiable and friendly as their personal interests dictate. 
From down the street old Peter, the honey man, can be heard 
approaching, singing his wares. ‘Here comes de honey man. 
Yo’ gots honey?—Yes, ma’am, I gots honey in de comb.—Yo 
gots honey cheap?—Yes, ma’am, my honey cheap.” ; 

Soon Porgy “drives up to the gate in his soap-box chariot. He 
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is a crippled beggar of the Charleston streets, who has done 
much to overcome his handicap of almost powerless legs by sup- 
plying himself with a cart made of an upturned soap box, on two 
lopsided wheels, which bears the inscription, ‘Wild Rose Soap, 
Pure and Fragrant.’ 

“Porgy is no longer young, and yet not old. There is a sug- 
gestion of the mystic in his thoughtful, sensitive face. He is 
black, with the almost purple blackness of unadulterated Congo 
blood.” 

Porgy is a crap-shooter, too, and eager to play. “I gots a 
pocketful ob de buckra money, an’ he goin’ to any man whut gots 
de guts fo’ shoot ’em off me!” 

There is talk of waiting for another player, Crown by name, 
and evidently a person to be reckoned with in the social life of 
the Row. 

“T seen him comin’,” reports Jim, “takin’ de whole sidewalk, 
an’ he look like he ain’t goin’ stan’ no foolin’.” 


Porcy—Is Bess wid um? 

JaxE—Listen to Porgy! I t’ink he sof’ on Crown’s Bess! (All 
the men laugh.) 

Porcy—Gawd make cripple to be lonely. *Taint no use for 
um to be sof’ on a ’oman. 

Maria—Porgy gots too good sense to look twice at dat licker- 
guzzlin’ slut. 

Lity—Licker-guzzlin’! It takes mor’n licker fo’ sati’fy 
Crown’s Bess. 

SERENA—Happy dus’! Dat’s what it take! Dat gal Bess 
ain’t fit for Gawd-fearin’ ladies to ’sociate wid! 

Porcy—Can’t yo’ keep yo’ mout’ off Bess! Between de 
Gawd-fearin’ ladies an’ de Gawd-damnin’ men, dat gal ain’t gots 
no chance. 

Jaxe—Ain’t I tells yo’ Porgy sof? on um? (More laughter.) 

Porcy—I ain’t neber swap one word wid she. 


Now Crown and Bess arrive. “Crown is a huge Negro of mag- 
nificent physique, a stevedore on the cotton wharfs. He is wear- 
ing blue denim pants and tan shirt with a bright bandanna about 
his neck. From his belt hangs a long gleaming cotton hook. 

“Bess is slender, but sinewy; very black, wide nostrils, and 
large, but well-formed mouth. She flaunts a typical, but debased, 
Negro beauty.” 


Fortified by the better part of a pint of liquor which he buys 
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from Sporting Life and for which Bess pays, Crown is soon 
actively engaged in the crap game. He is ugly and suspicious, 
frequently accusing the others of grabbing up the dice before he 
is able to read them. If it is true that he is too cock-eyed to 
read the dice, Crown insists it is because he isn’t drunk enough. 
A pinch of “happy dus’” is what he needs. Bess begs Sporting 
Life not to give Crown any of that stuff, but the ugly one insists 
and nervously inhales the powder. 

“Frien’ an’ dice an’ happy dus’ ain’t meant to ’sociate. Yo’ 
mens bes’ go slow,” warns old Peter. 

The game goes on. Now Porgy has the dice, apostrophizing 
them in a sort of sing song chant. 

“Oh, little stars, roll me some light. (Shoots.) ’Leben little 
stars come home. (Pulls in pot. All ante.) Roll dis poor beggar 
asun an’ moon!” (Shoots.) 

“Snake eyes!” reports Mingo, bending over the dice. 

“Dem ain’t no snake eyes,” exults the optimistic Porgy. “Dey 
is a flock ob mornin’ an’ ebenin’ stars. An’ jus’ yo’ watch um 
rise for dis po’ beggar.” (Shoots.) 

“Made um!” “Dat’s he point,” yell the others. 

“Roll up dat nigger sleeve,” protests the suspicious Crown. 
Porgy complies. “Well, yo’ gots dem damn dice conjer den,” 
growls Crown. 

Now Robbins has the dice, with a nine to make. He “whistles, 
shoots, snaps his fingers, makes his point, sweeps up the dice 
and reaches for the money.” But Crown seizes his wrist. 

“Tech dat money an’ meet yo’ Gawd!” the bad man threatens. 

“Take yo’ han’ off me, yo’ lousy houn’!”” warns Robbins, turn- 
ing to Jake. ‘Han’ me dat brick behin’ yo’.” 

“Jake reaches brickbat and puts it in his free hand. Crown 
jerks his cotton hook out of his belt and lunges forward, bowling 
Robbins over, and knocking brick from his hand. Crown then 
steps back and kicks over lamp, extinguishing it.” 

In the dark the fight continues. Shafts of light thrown from 
the windows at which the 2xcited onlookers have thrown open 
the shutters, reveal the fighters as they flash momentarily into 
view and are then lost in the darkness. 

“Suddenly, out of the dark, Crown swings Robbins into a shaft 
of light, holding him by the throat at arm’s length. With a tri- 
umphant snarl, he swings the hook downward.” 

“There is a dead silence now. In it Crown looks down at his 
hands, opening and closing them. Then he draws his arm across 
his eyes. ...” 
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Out of the darkness Bess appears beside Crown. She shakes 
him violently by the arm. 


Bess—Wake up an’ hit it out. Yo’ ain’t got no time to lose. 

Crown (looking stupidly into the gloom at SERENA and the 
body of her man)—Whut de matter? 

Bess (hysterically)—Yo’ done kill Robbins, an’ de police’ll 
be comin’. (She starts to pull him toward the gate.) 

CrowN—Whar yo’ goin’ hide? Dey knows you an’ me pulls 
togedder. 

(In the half light, it can now be seen that the court has been 
deserted, except for SERENA, who sits beside the body with her 
head bowed, and sways from side to side with a low moaning. 
A match is scratched and held in Porcy’s hand. He is crouched 
on his doorstep. He looks toward Rossins’s body, and his face 
shows horror and fear. He gives a whimpering moan, and as the 
match burns out, he drags himself over his threshold and closes 
the door.) 

Bress—Dey wouldn’t look fuh me here. I'll stay here an’ hide. 
Somebody always willin’ to take care ob Bess. 

Crown (now at gate)—Well, git dis: he’s temporary. I’se 
comin’ back when de hell dies down. 

Bress—All right. Only git out now. Here, take dis. 

(Thrusts the money inio his hand. She pushes him out of 
the gate. He disappears into the shadows. She turns around 
and faces the court. It is silent and empty. except for the body 
and SERENA. SPORTING LIFE steps out of the shadows under 
SERENA’S steps, startling her.) Dat yo’, Sportin’ Life? Fo’ 
Gawd’s sake, gib me a little touch happy dus’. I shakin’ so I can 
hardly stan’. (Suddenly remembering.) Oh, I done gib all de 
money to Crown. I can’t pay fo’ um. But, for Gawd’s sake, gib 
me jus’ a touch! 

SPORTING LirE—Yo’ ain’t needs to pay fo’ um, Bess. (Pours 
powder into her hand.) Sportin’ Life ain’t go back on a frien’ in 
trouble like dese odder low-life nigger’. (BrEss inhales powder.) 
Listen! Ill be goin’ back up to Noo Yo’k soon. All yo’ gots 
to do is to come wid me now. I'll hide yo’ out an’ take yo’ on 
wid me when I go. Why, yo’ an’ me’ll be a swell team! Wid yo’ 
looks an’ all de frien’ I gots dere, it'll be ebery night an’ all night 
—licker, dus’, bright lights, an’ de sky de limit! (He looks ap- 
prehensively toward gate. Takes her arm.) Come ‘long! We 
gots to beat it while de beatin’s good. (BEss draws away sharply 
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from his grasp.) Nobody ’round here’s goin’ to take in Crown’s 
Bess. Yo’ bes’ go wid yo’ only frien’. 

Brss—I ain’t come to dat yet. 

SPorTING LirE—Well, de cops ain’t goin’ find me here fo’ no 
7oman! (Slinks out gate.) 

(Bess looks desperately about for shelter. She advances tim- 
idly and takes up lamp from the wash bench. She starts at rear 
left, and tries all of the doors as she goes. They are either locked, 
or slammed in her face as she reaches out to them. She comes to 
Marta’s shop door, and as she reaches it, it is jerked open and 
Maria confronts her.) 

Maria (in a tense voice)—Yo’ done bring trouble ’nough. Git 
out ’fore de police comes. 

Bress—Yo’ wouldn’t hab a heart, an’ let me in? 

Marra—Not till hell freeze! (A light is lit in Porcy’s room, 
showing at window and crack in door.) 

Bess (indicating Porcy’s room)—Who lib ober dere? 

Maria—He ain’t no use to yo’ kin’, Dat’s Porgy. He a 
cripple an’ a begger. 

(BEss seems to agree with Marta that Porcy is of no use to 
her. Crosses to gate, hesitates. Then she turns slowly toward 
Porcy’s room and crosses, shuddering away from SERENA and 
the body, which she must pass on the way. She reaches the door, 
puts her hand on the knob, hesitates, then slowly she opens it, 
enters, and closes it behind her.) 


It is seven o’clock the following evening. In Serena’s room, 
a room “which still bears traces of its ancient beauty in its high 
panelled walls and tall, slender mantel with Grecian frieze and 
intricate scroll work,” the body of the dead man, Robbins, lies 
on the bed. On its chest is a large blue saucer, half filled with 
coins. “Standing about the bed or seated on the floor are 
Negroes, all singing and swaying and patting with their large 
feet.” There are a few kerosene lamps and these throw huge and 
fantastic shadows upon the yellowing walls. 

The singing has been going on for hours and the monotony and 
steady beat of it has lulled several into a state of coma. 

The spiritual of the moment is “Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no 
shame,” with its recurring lines of accusation, “Take dis man an’ 
gone, gone—Leabe dis ’oman, lone, lone—Deat’, ain’t yuh gots 
no shame?” 

Peter, the honey man, slides modestly past the door, adds his 
coin to the saucer collection and joins the swayers. 
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Serena, the widow, seated at the foot of the bed, pauses in her 
dismal swaying long enough to reach for the saucer and count 
the coins. The result is disappointing. There is only fourteen 
dolluh and thirty-six cent in dat saucer. It cost more’n dat to 
bury Robbins, more’n twice dat, an’ de Boa’d of Healt’ demands 
that the dead man shall be buried the next day. 


SERENA—What I goin’ to do ef I ain’t gots de money? 

PETER (understanding that they refer to saucer)—Gawd gots 
plenty coin’ fo’ de saucer. 

SERENA—Bless de Lo’d. 

PETER—An’ He goin’ soften dese nigger heart’ fo’ fill de saucer 
till he spill ober. 

SERENA—Amen, my Jedus! 

PreTER—De Lord will provide a grabe fo’ He chillun. 

Ciara—Bless de Lo’d! (The swaying gradually changes to 
the rhythm of PETER’s prayer.) 

PEeTER—An’ he gots comfort fo’ de widder. 

SERENA—Oh, my Jedus! 

PretER—An’ food fo’ de fadderless. 

SERENA—Yes, Lo’d! 

PETER—An’ he goin’ raise dis poor nigger out de grabe. 

Jaxe—Allelujah! 

PETER—An’ set him in de seat ob de righteous. Amen. 

SERENA—Amen, my brudder. (They all sway in silence.) 

ANNIE (looking toward door)—What dat? 

CrarA—I hear somebody comin’ up de steps now bringing 
much penny fo’ de saucer. (Marta opens the door and looks out.) 

SERENA—Who dat? 

Marra—It’s Porgy comin’ up de steps. 

JAKE (starting to rise) Somebody bes’ go help um. 

Maria—He gots help. Crown’s Bess is a-helpin’ um. 

SERENA (springing to her feet)—What’s she a-comin’ here 
fo’? (They are all silent, looking toward door. Porcy and Brss 
enter. Porcy looks about; makes a movement toward corpse. 
Bess starts to lead him across room. SERENA stands defiant, 
silent, till they have gone half the way.) What yo’ bring dat 
oman here fo’? 


Bess, Porgy explains, has come to sing. She’s a good shouter. 
But Serena is not mollified. Nor will she let Bess add her con- 
tribution to the saucer until Porgy assures her that it is not 
Crown’s money Bess is offering, but some he has himself given 
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her. Then Serena accepts the money and permits Bess to help 
Porgy to a seat on the floor. She draws the line at Bess’ singing, 
however. “She can sit ober dere in de corner, ef she want to. 
But she can’t sing.” 

The singing and swaying go on, Bess a silent participant. But 
though she can control her voice she cannot keep her body from 
following the rhythm of the others. 

Suddenly the door is burst open and a detective strides into the 
room, leaving police guards at the door. Abruptly the singing 
stops. “All the Negroes’ eyes are riveted on the white man and 
filled with fear.” 

The detective recognizes the scene. Another “saucer-buried 
nigger.” Threateningly he bids Serena be sure that her man is 
buried by the next day as he circles the room, gazing fixedly into 
each fear-tortured face. Before Peter he pauses, fixes him with a 
piercing gaze and shouts: 

“You killed Robbins, and I’m going to hang you for it!” 

Poor Peter is in a panic of fear. He can’t hear. He can’t 
understand more than that he is being accused of something of 
which he is innocent. Wailingly he protests his innocence, and 
the others raise the protest to a chorus. But the detective, re- 
volver drawn, drags Peter to his feet. 

“Who did it, then? You heard me! Who did it?” 

“Crown done um, boss. I done see him do um.” 

The detective is satisfied with this, but wants confirmation. 
Quickly he wheels on Porgy and points the pistol in his face. 

“You saw it, too!— Come! Out with it! I don’t want to 
have to put the law on you! Look at me, you damned nigger!” 

“T ain’t know nuttin’ about um, boss,” answers Porgy, gazing 
calmly back into his accuser’s eyes. Nor can further questioning 
shake this testimony. He was asleep on his bed with his door 
closed and he “ain’t know nuttin’ bout um.” ‘That’s all the de- 
tective gets from Porgy. 

They drag old Peter out as a material witness and promise that 
they will lock him up until they hang Crown. 

“T can’t puzzle dis t’ing out,” muses Porgy, when they have 
gone. “Peter war a good man. And dat nigger Crown war a 
killer an’ fo’eber gettin’ into trouble. But dere go Peter fo’ be 
lock up like t’ief, an’ here lie Robbins wid he wife an’ fadderless 
chillun. An’ Crown done gone he was fo’ do de same t’ing ober 
again somewheres else.” 

Gradually the singing and swaying are resumed. ‘What de 
matter, Chillun?” is the next spiritual, with its wailing explana- 
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tion: “Pain gots de body an’ I can’t stan’ still.” “What’s de 
mattuh, sistuh? What’s de mattuh, sistuh?” “Jedus gots our 
brudder, an’ I can’t stan’ still.” 

Now the undertaker, ‘‘a short yellow Negro with a low, oily 
voice, and dressed entirely in black,” is in for a second conference 
with Serena. Heavy is his disappointment, too, when the widow 
is obliged to report but fifteen dollah in the saucer. Can’t bury 
anybody for fifteen dollah. 

“He gots to git buried tomorruh or de Boa’d ob Healt’ll take 
um an’ gib um to de students,” explains Jake. 

“Oh, fo’ Gawd’s sake, bury um in de grabeyahd,” implores 
Serena, seizing the undertaker’s hand in both of hers. ‘Don’t 
let de students hab um! JI goin’ to work Monday, an’ I swear to 
God I goin’ to pay you ebery cent.” 

Tensely the mourners wait on the undertaker’s answer. And 
he, affected, permits his professional manner to slip from him for 
the moment. 

“All right, sistuh,” he says, simply. ‘Wid de box an’ one car- 
riage it'll cost me more’n twenty-five, but I'll see yo’ through.” 

Serena silently relaxes across the foot of the bed, her head 
between her outstretched arms, and an expression of vast relief 
sweeps into every face. 

“You can all be ready at eight tomorruh. It’s a long trip to 
de cemetery,” the undertaker adds, and the Negroes’ eyes, pa- 
thetic with gratitude, follow him to the door. Even Bess forgets 
the ban that has been placed upon her singing and lifts a strong, 
beautiful voice in triumphant chant. 


Brss—“Oh, I gots a little brudder in de new grabeyahd 
What outshine de sun, 
Outshine de sun,” 


(PorcGy’s voice joins hers): 
“Outshine de sun.” 


(By the fourth line, many of the Negro voices have joined in, 
and the song grows steadily in volume and fervour.) 
“Oh, I gots a little brudder in de new grabeyahd 
What outshine de sun, 
An’ [’ll meet um in de Primus Lan’.” 


(BEss’s voice is heard again for one brief moment alone as it 
rises high and clear on the first line of the chorus): 


“T will meet um in de Primus Lan’!” 


Photo by Florence Vandamm, New York. 


“DORGY” 


“The beautiful old spiritual beats triumphantly through the nar- 
row room, steadily gaining in speed. Serena is the first to leap to 
her feet and begin to ‘shout.’ One by one, as the spirit moves them, 
the Negroes follow her example till they are all on their feet sway- 
ing, shuffling, clapping their hands.” 


(Rose MacGlendon, Wesley Hill, Georgette Harvey) 
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(Then a full chorus, with deep basses predominating, crashes 
in on the second line of the refrain. SERENA, last of all, joins 
enthusiastically in the chorus.) 


“Oh, I'll meet um in de Primus Lan’! 
I will meet um, meet um, meet um, 
I will meet um, meet um, meet um, 
I will meet um in de Primus Lan’! 


“Oh, I gots a mansion up on high 
What ain’t make wid’ han’, 
Ain’t make wid han’, 
Ain’t make wid han’, 
Oh, I gots a mansion up on high 
What ain’t make wid’ han’, 
An’ I'll meet um in de Primus Lan’!” 


“The beautiful old spiritual beats triumphantly through the 
narrow room, steadily gaining in speed. Serena is the first to 
leap to her feet and begin to ‘shout.’ One by one, as the spirit 
moves them, the Negroes follow her example till they are all on 
their feet, swaying, shuffling, clapping their hands. 

“Bess leads the ‘shouting’ as she has the singing, throwing her 
whole soul into an intricate shuffle and complete turn. Each 
Negro ‘shouts’ in his own individual way, some dancing in place, 
others merely swaying and patting their hands. 

“¢Allelujahs’ and cries of ‘Yes, Lord,’ are interjected into the 
singing. And the rhythm swells till the old walls seem to rock 
and surge with the sweep of it.” 

The curtain falls. 


AG LAL 


A month later there is considerable excitement in the court of 
Catfish Row. This is the day of the picnic of “The Sons and 
Daughters of Repent Ye Saith the Lord,” and everybody is going. 
Everybody, at least, except Porgy and Bess. Porgy wants Bess 
to go, and Jake, who is to be the marshal of the parade, insists 
that she is welcome. But Bess hasn’t heard any invitations from 
the women of Catfish Row, and she thinks she’ll stay home. 
She’d rather be with Porgy, anyway. 

Serena, back from her white folk’s job, brings news for Porgy. 
She has been talking to her white friends about Peter and they 
tell her a lawyer gentleman friend of theirs, a Mistah Archdale, 
will stop in the court to see Porgy about getting the old honey 
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man out of jail. Serena has suggested Porgy as the proper one 
to talk to, despite her prejudice against his relations with Bess. 
She hates that ‘‘murderin’ she-debil, dat Crown’s Bess,” and she 
is at no pains to hide her hate. Nor will she agree with Maria 
and Jake that Bess has made a big difference in Porgy’s life. 

““Go “long wid yo’. Dat ’oman ain’t de kin’ fo’ make cripple 
happy,” sneers Serena. “It takes a killer like Crown fo’ hol’ she 
down.” 

“Dat may be so,” admits Maria, “but Porgy don’t know dat yet. 
An’ ’sides, ef a man is de kin’ what need a ’oman, he goin’ be 
happy regahdless.” 

To which sentiment Jake also subscribes. ‘“Dat’s de trut’, 
sistuh. Him dress she up in he own eye, till she stan’ like de 
Queen ob Sheba to he.” 

Good or bad, Crown’s Bess appears to have been good for 
Porgy. The cripple has softened noticeably the last month. He 
even brings candy to the chillun ob de court these days, and he 
used to hate ’em all. 

Now Maria has another problem on her hands. She has been 
giving Sporting Life a late breakfast outside her cook shop, and 
she returns to the table just in time to catch him helping himself 
to a pinch of the happy dus’ in which he deals. Before he can 
sniff it she has managed to open his hand and blow the powder 
away. 


SPORTING LiFe (furiously)—What you tink yo’ doin’! Dat 
stuff cos’ money. (Marta stands back, arms akimbo, staring 
down at him for a moment in silence. SPORTING LIFE shifts un- 
easily in his chair.) 

Maria (7 stentorian tones)—Nigger! I jus’ tryin’ to figger 
out wedder I better kill yuh decent now, wid yo’ frien’ about yo’ 
—or leabe yo’ fuh de white folks to hang atter a while. I ain’t 
say nuttin’ no matter how drunk yo’ gets dese boys on yo’ rot-gut 
whisky. But nobody ain’t goin’ peddle happy dus’ roun’ my shop. 
Yo’ heah what I say? 

SPORTING LirE—Come now, ole lady, don’t talk like dese ole- 
fashioned, lamp-oil niggers. Why, up in Noo Yo’k, where I been 
waitin’ in a-hotel— 

Marta—Hotel, eh? I suppose dese gal’ yo’ tryin’ to get to go 
back to Noo Yo’k wid yo’ is goin’ to be bordahs! (Shouting): 
Don’t yo’ try any ob yo’ Noo Yo’kin’ roun’ dis town. Ef I had 
my way, I’d go down to dat Noo Yo’k boat an’ take ebery Gawd’s 
nigger what come up de gangplank wid a Joseph coat on he back 
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an’ a glass headlight on he bussum an’ drap um to de catfish ’fore 
he foot hit decent groun’. Yes! my belly fair ache wid dis Noo 
Yo’k talk. (Bangs table so violently with her fist that SPORTING 
LiFe leaps from his chair and extends a propitiating hand toward 
her.) 

SPORTING LirE—Dat’s all right, Auntie. Le’s you an’ me be 
frien’. 

-Marta—Frien’ wid yo’! One ob dese day I might lie down 
wid rattlesnake, an’ when dat time come, yo’ kin come right long 
an’ git in de bed. But till den, keep yo’ shiny carcass in Noo 
Yo’k ’til de debble ready to take ch’ge ob um. 


Simon Frazier, an elderly Negro, impressive in black frock 
coat, is a visitor. He, too, is looking for Porgy and he brings a 
message from the same Mistah Archdale, the lawyer. Porgy, it 
appears, has been in the habit of hitching his goat just outside 
the building in which Mistah Archdale has his law offices, and 
the latter has commissioned his friend, Lawyer Frazier, to inform 
Porgy that he should hereafter “Mobe on.” The order is a bit 
puzzling both to Porgy and to Lawyer Frazier. 

“T been hitch on dat corner mos’ a mont’ now,” protests the 
cripple. ‘Why he don’t want me ’roun?” 

“T ain’t quite make dat out,” admits Frazier. ‘He say sompen 
*bout de goat an’ de commodity advertise on de chariot. (Point- 
ing to cart): “Pure an’ fragrant. Dat’s soap, ain’t it? I gather 
dat he t’ink yo’ goat need soap.” 

Lawyer Frazier’s more important business, it now appears, is 
with Crown’s Bess. And if she is no longer Crown’s Bess, but 
Porgy’s Bess, then his business is with her just the same, because 
she will probably be wanting a divorce. Porgy doesn’t quite 
understand. 


FRAZIER—Ef de ’oman goin’ stay wid’ yo’, she gots to hab 
divorce from Crown or else it ain’t legal. (Takes legal-looking 
document from pocket. Shows it to Porcy. Porey looks at it, 
much impressed. Passes it to BESS.) 

Porcy—How much it cos’? 

FRAZIER—One dollah, ef dere ain’t no complications. (Porcy 
looks dubious. Frazier quickly takes huge seal from his coat-tail 
pocket. Shows it to Porcy.) When yo’ gits divorce, I puts dis 
seal on de paper to show you has paid cash. 

Porcy—Bess, yo’ likes to hab divorce? 

Bess (with longing)—Whut yo’ tink, Porgy? (The other 
Negroes are gradually edging nearer to listen.) 
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Porcy—I goin’ buy yo’ divorce. Bring me my pocketbook. 
(Bess goes into room and returns immediately with a number 
of small coins tied up in a rag, hands it to Porcy. He laboriously 
counts out a dollar in nickels and pennies. In the meantime, 
Frazier is filling in document with fountain pen. Group of Ne- 
groes now listening frankly.) 

FRAZIER (pocketing coins) —Wait a minute. ”Tain’t legal yet. 
(Holding paper in hands, lowers glasses on his nose. Begins in 
solemn tones): Yo’ name? 

Brss—Bess. (FRAZIER makes note.) 

FRAZIER—Y0’ age? 

Bress—Twenty-six yeah. 

FRAZIER—Yo’ desire to be divorce from dis man Crown? 

Brss—Yas, boss. 

FrazieEr—Address de co’t as Yo’ Honour. 

Bress—Yas, Yo’ Honour. 

FRAZIER—When was yo’ an’ Crown marry? (BEss hesitates.) 

Brss—I don’ rightly “member, boss— Yo’ Honour. 

FRAZIER—One yeah? Ten yeah? 

Brss—Ain’t I done tell yo’ I don’ remember? 

Lity—She ain’t neber been marry. 

FRAZIER (to Bress)—Dat de trut’? 

Brss—Yas, Yo’ Honour. 

FRAZIER (triumphantly)—Ah, dat’s a complication. 

Brss—I ain’t know dat mattered. 

Porcy—Yo’ can’t gib she divorce? Gib me back my dollah. 

FRAZIER—Who say I can’t gib she divorce? But, under cir- 
cumstances, dis divorce cos’ two dollah. It take expert fuh di- 
vorce oman whut ain’t marry. 

Brss—Don’t yuh pay um no two dollah, Porgy. It ain’t 
wuth it. 

FRAZIER—Berry well, den, ef yo’ wants to go on libbin’ in sin. 
(Takes coins from pocket and begins to count. Seeing that they 
do not weaken, he pauses abruptly in his counting.) Seein’ that 
we is ole frien’, I goin’ make dis divo’ce dollah an’ er half. 


With the official seal attached and the paper in his pocket, 
Porgy is quite happy. Frazier, too, takes pride in the knowledge 
that for a comparatively small sum he has made a lady out of a 
woman. But there is still one other complication that should be 
taken care of. Now that they have gone this far, the lawyer 
advises, Porgy and Bess should be stylish like the white folk and 
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follow up divorce with a marriage license. But the thought of 
further complications is rather depressing to the contracting 
parties. 

Catfish Row is continuing with its preparations for the parade 
and picnic and Porgy has gone to his room to rest when Alan 
Archdale, “a tall kindly man in early middle age, whose bearing 
at once stamps him the aristocrat,” makes his visit. He inquires 
for Porgy, but curiously none of those he addresses ever heard 
the name—until Serena identifies Mistah Archdale as “folks.” 
Then everybody remembers Porgy and is eager to fetch him out. 

Archdale has come to see what can be done about Peter. Get- 
ting the facts from Porgy he thinks he can arrange bail for the 
old man. Which is good news to the Row, despite the fact that 
even as the kindly lawyer is arranging matters a buzzard flies 
overhead and threatens to light and there is a great commotion 
among the Negroes until he is driven off. 

“Boss, dat bird mean trouble,’ Porgy explains. ‘Once de buz- 
zard fold he wing an’ light ober yo’ do’, yo’ know all yo’ happi- 
ness done dead.” 

Only Serena is proof against the superstition. ‘It sho makes 
me ’shamed to see all dese superstitious nigger makin’ spectacle 
ob demself befo’ de w’ite gentlemans,” she protests. ‘‘Ain’t we 
all see dat buzzard sit smack on Maria’s table day fo’ yesterday? 
An’ whut happen? Nuttin’! No bad luck ’tall.” 

“Bad luck!” answers Maria, indignantly. “What dat ’oman 
call bad luck? Ain’t I had more drunk customer yesterday dan 
any day dis mont’? Day fair bus’ up my shop.” 

Mistah Archdale also takes occasion to speak to Porgy about 
his use of the parking space directly in front of the Archdale 
offices. True, the lawyer admits, he has no objection to Porgy’s 
taking his stand there; he has a place in his heart for the cripple, 
he admits, but none for the goat. 

Still Porgy can’t understand. It is a very nice goat. And he 
can’t need soap, as Lawyer Frazier has intimated, because he has 
done eat up Serena’s washin’ soap for two weeks han’ runnin’, 

“He doesn’t need it inside,” Archdale admits. 

Then the light breaks and Porgy agrees to scrub that goat until 
“you can’t tell um from one ob dose rose bush in de park.” 

Lawyer Frazier, emerging from Maria’s cook shop, is just in 
time to come in for an Archdale lecture, too. When the white 
lawyer hears of the promising business Frazier has been doing in 
selling divorces, with and without complications, he is of a mind 
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to report the matter to the judge. Frazier has been warned be- 
fore that if he does not cease being what the reformers call a 
“menace to morals” that he will be indicted. 


Porcy (suspiciously; handing paper to ARCHDALE)—Ain’t dis 
no good as he stan’, boss? Cause I ain’t goin’ to pay um fo’ no 
more complications. (As ARCHDALE glances over the paper, 
Porey glares vindictively at FraziER.) Dat nigger come ’round 
heah in he By-God coat, an’ fo’ yo’ can crack yo’ teet’, he gone 
wid yo’ las’ cent. 

ARCHDALE (reading)—“I, Simon Frazier, hereby divorce Bess 
and Crown for a charge of one dollar and fifty cents cash. Signed, 
Simon Frazier.” Well, that’s simple enough. (Examines seal.) 
“‘Sealed—Charleston Steamboat Company.” Where did you get 
this seal? 

FRAZIER—I done buy um from de junk-shop Jew, boss. 

ARCHDALE—Don’t you know that there is no such thing as 
divorce in this state? 

FRAZIER—I heah tell dere ain’t no such er t’ing fuh de wiite 
folks; but de nigger need um so bad, I ain’t see no reason why 
I can’t make one up whut sattify de nigger. (His voice breaks.) 
Dem divo’ce is keepin’ me alibe, boss, an’ whut mo’, he is keepin’ 
de nigger straight. 

ARCHDALE—How’s that? 

FRAZIER—Dat jedge say de gots to lib togedder anyhow till 
dey done dead. Dat’s de law, he say. But nigger ain’t make dat 
way. I done get my black folks all properly moralize, an’ now 
he say he goin’ jail me. Ef I stops now de nigger leabe each 
odder anyway. Ef it don’t cos’ de nigger nuttin’ to leabe he 
wife, he ain’t goin’ keep she er mont’. But when he gots fuh pay 
dolluh to get ’way, he goin’ t’ink twice ’fore he trabble. (ArcH- 
DALE keeps from laughing with difficulty.) 

Brss—Ain’t mah divo’ce no good, boss? Porgy done pay one 
dolluh an’ er half fuh it. 

; Beir ts (looking at paper)—I could hardly say that it is 
egal. 

Brss—Legal! Dat wo’d mean good? 

ARCHDALE—Well, sometimes. 

Porcy—Plenty ob our frien’ is divo’ce’, boss. 

ARCHDALE (with accusing look at FRaziER, who cringes)—So 
I hear. (Again consults paper.) You've left this man, Crown, 
and intend to stay with Porgy. 

Brss—Yes, suh. 
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ARCHDALE—I suppose this makes a respectable woman of you. 
Um—on the whole—I’d keep it. I imagine that respectability at 
one-fifty would be a bargain anywhere. (Hands paper to BEss. 
Turns back to Frazier.) But remember, Frazier: No more di- 
vorces! Or to jail you go. I won’t report you this time. 


There is much happiness for the moment. Frazier is cheered 
because of his promised immunity, and Porgy because, having 
heard the Archdale laughter he knows that he is not going to be 
made to move on from his beggar’s stand. 

Gradually the excitement incident to the departure for the 
picnic renews itself in the court. There is much scurrying back 
and forth, much adjustment of the gorgeously colored dresses of 
the women, the “Repent Ye Saith the Lord” sashes, and a gen- 
eral rounding up of all the excited young folk. 

Porgy has gone back to his room and Bess sits on the steps 
outside wistfully watching the excitement. Sporting Life saunters 
in and tries to cheer her. First he urges her to go to the picnic. 
Then he tries to stimulate her enthusiasm by slipping her a bit 
of the happy dus’ she is trying to quit. 

Bess’s resolution is slipping, and Sporting Life is just about to 
pour a pinch of the powder into her hand when Porgy’s arm 
reaches out through the door and grabs the bootlegger’s wrist in 
a grip that makes him drop the powder and cry out in pain. 
Then the hand is as quietly withdrawn. 

“Go ‘long, now,” warns Bess. 

“All right,” agrees Sporting Life. ‘Yo’ men frien’ come and 
dey go. But ’membuh, ole Sporting Life an’ de happy dus’ here 
all along.” 

From a distance a band is heard playing “‘Ain’t It Hard to Be 
a Nigger.” One by one the excited picnickers pick up the words 
of the chorus, in no way discouraged by the discords of the 
musicians. 

Porgy and Bess are sitting on their doorstep watching, and 
Porgy is again urging Bess to go. Jake, boat captain and mar- 
shal, adds his pleas to those of Porgy. 


Porcy (triumphantly)—Dere! Don’ yo’ hear Jake ask yo’ fo’ 
go? Go ’long! 

Bress—Plenty ob de mens ask me. Yo’ ain’t hear none ob de 
ladies sayin’ nuttin’. 

Porcy—Bess, yo’ can put on my lodge sash an’ be just as good 
as any ’oman in dat crowd. 
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Bess (with a little laugh)—Yo’ an’ me know it take more’n 
sash. (The confusion grows. Picnickers once started on their 
way come scurrying back for forgotten bundles. Scipio runs in 
at gate in high excitement.) 

Scrpro (breathless; to SERENA)—Ma, I gots good news fo’ yo’. 

SERENA—What dat? 

Scrpto—De bandmaster say I can be a orphan! (The song 
breaks out in greater volume.) 


“Ain’t it hahd to be a nigger! 
Ain’t it hahd to be a nigger! 
Ain’t it hahd to be a nigger! 
’Cause yo’ can’t git yo’ rights when yo’ do. 
I was sleepin’ on a pile ob lumbah 
Jus’ as happy as a man could be 
When a w’ite man woke me from my slumbah 
An’ he say, ‘Yo’ gots fo’ work now cause yo’ free.’ ” 


(Other voices are calling back and forth: “How dem little nig- 
ger’ can play!” “Ain’t yo’ ready! Time fo’ gol” “We of fo’ 
Kittiwah!” The band plays with more abandon, BEss wears 
the expression of a dreamer who sees herself in the midst of the 
merrymakers. Her feet begin to shuffle in time to the music. 
Porcy does not look up, but his eyes watch the shuffling feet.) 

Porcy (mournfully)—Yo’ can’t tell me yo’ ain’t wants to go. 
(The Negroes troop across the court all carrying their baskets. 
In twos and threes they go out at the gate. Among the last to 
go, Maria comes hurrying from her shop carrying a gigantic bas- 
ket. Turns to follow the others. Sees Porcy and Bess. Hesi- 
tates. As though afraid of being left behind, turns again toward 
gate. Then resolutely sets down her basket.) 

Marta—What de mattuh wid yo’, sistuh? Ain’t yo’ know yo’ 
late fo’ de picnic? (A sudden wave of happiness breaks over 
Bess’s face. She is too surprised to answer.) 

Porcy—Bess says she ain’t figgerin’ to go. 

Marta (crosses rapidly to them)—Sho she goin’! Eberybody 
goin’. She gots to help me wid my basket. I gots ’nough fo’ six. 
Where yo’ hat? (Reaches hat just inside door and puts it on 
Berss’s head.) 

Porcy (taking sash from pocket and holding it out to Bess) — 
Here my sash, Bess. 

(Marta unties BEss’s apron. Throws it through door. Takes 
sash from Porcy, pins it across Bxss’s breast, jerking her per- 
emptorily about to save time. Then starts for her basket.) 
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Marta—Come ‘long now! 

BEss (hesitating)—I hates fo’ leabe yo’, Porgy. 

Porcy (happily)—I too happy fo’ hab yo’ go. 

Marita—Ain’t yo’ goin’ help me wid dis basket? (Berss hurries 
to her and takes one handle of basket.) See yo’ some mo’, Porgy! 
(Marta crosses rapidly to gate. To keep her hold on the basket, 
Bess is forced to hurry.) 

Bess (looking back)—Good-bye, Porgy! 

(Marta, apparently seeing the others far ahead and anxious 
. not to be left behind, breaks into a lumbering run, dragging BESS 
after her. Buss is waving to Porcy as she goes. The voices of 
the Negroes grow fainter. Then the last distant crashes of the 
band are heard, and the court is quiet, Porcy sits on his door- 
step dreaming, gazing happily into space, rocking a little. Takes 
pipe from his pocket, knocks out ashes; lights it. Across the sun- 
lit walls falls the shadow of the buzzard flying lazily over the 
court, Porcy remains in happy abstraction, oblivious of the bird. 
Puffs leisurely at his pipe. The shadow hovers over his door; 
then falls across his face. He looks up suddenly and sees the 
bird. Swift terror sweeps into his face.) 

Porey (frantically)—Get out ob here! Don’ yo’ light! Lef’ 
it! Yo’ hear me! Lef’ it! (He waves futile arms at it. The 
bird continues to hover above him.) Get out! Somebody bring 
broom! Don’ yo’ light on my door, yo’ debil! Help! Some- 
body help me! Oh, Gawd! (He struggles down the steps and 
at last reaches the brick. The shadow wings of the bird close as 
it comes to rest directly over Porcy’s door. Grasping the brick, 
he again looks up to take aim. His fingers slowly relax, and the 
brick falls to the ground.) ’Tain’t no use now. ’Tain’t no use. 
He done lit. (Porcy regains his seat on step and sits looking up 
at the bird with an expression of hopelessness as the curtain falls.) 


That night, on Kittiwah island, the picnic is about to break up. 
Down by the boat landing the band is playing, still loyal to its 
star piece, “Ain’t It Hahd to Be a Nigger?” Frequent toots of 
the steamer whistle indicate that its navigating officers are impa- 
tient to be off. 

At the edge of a palmetto thicket Maria and Serena have 
stopped to look for Maria’s pipe. Maria remembers leaving it 
there earlier in the evening when she was scared away by a 
“ha’nt”—“a Plat-eye ha’nt”—a-peerin’ at her through the bushes. 

Serena is skeptical of “ha’nts!” particularly of the Plat-eye 
variety. She can’t remember ever having seen any reference to 
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them in the Bible. But Maria needs no other evidence than her 
own eyesight—and she done see that ha’nt! 

Bess and Lily join the searchers and, when the whistle tooting 
becomes more and more imperative, they urge Maria to move on 
toward the boat while they, being the faster walkers, stay behind 
and continue the search. 

The others have wandered up the stretch of moonlight that 
fringes the thicket and Serena is alone when she, too, suddenly 
sees Maria’s “ha’nt”—two great burning eyes staring at her from 
the blackness of the thicket. One long look is enough for Serena, 
and she follows Maria down the boat trail as fast as she can run. 

Now Bess is back, and alone, still searching for the glasses, 
when a great black hand reaches out and opens a pathway in the 
thicket. Bess, scared rigid, knows instinctively that it is Crown 
who is approaching. 

The fugitive has been hidden on the island since his escape. 
“He is naked to the waist, his cotton trousers frayed away to the 
knees. 

“T seen yo’ land, an’ I been waitin’ all day fo’ yo’. I mos’ dead 
on dis damn’ island,” explains Crown. 

But Bess is not impressed. “Yo’ ain’t look mos’ dead,” she 
counters. “Yo’ bigger’n eber.” 

Crown admits that he has managed to find enough to eat. 
There are plenty of birds’ eggs and oysters. But he has been 
most dead of lonesomeness. A condition, he assumes, that will 
be corrected, now that Bess has come. 

But Bess has no intention of staying. And, besides, she has 
something to tell him. 

She is living with the cripple Porgy, and she done change her 
ways. “I—TI libin’ wid Porgy now—an’ I libin’ decent.” 

The arrangement carries its humorous aspects to Crown, but 
he is content—so long as Bess realizes that it is purely tempo- 
rary; that he will be returning for her in a couple of weeks and 
that she will come to him at his bidding. 

Otherwise it will be just as well for her to prepare to meet her 
God! To emphasize his feelings in the matter Crown seizes the 
resisting Bess savagely by the arm and draws her toward him. 
Nor will he release her when the steamboat whistles its last warn- 
ing. She doesn’t have to get that boat! There’ll be another the 
day after to-morrow! 


Brss—Take yo’ hot han’ off me. I tells yo’ I stayin’ wid Porgy 
for keeps. 
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CrowNn—Yo’ is tellin’ me yo’ radder hab dat crawlin’ cripple 
dan Crown? 

BrEss (taking a propitiatory tone)—It like dis, Crown—I de 
only ’oman Porgy eber hab. An’ I thinkin’ how it goin’ be if 
all dese odder nigger’ goes back to Catfish Row to-night, an’ I 
ain’t come home to um. He be like a little chil’ dat los’ its ma. 
(Crown, still holding her, throws back his head and laughs. 
Bess begins to be frightened.) Yo’ can laugh, but I tells yo’ I 
change’! 

CrowN—Yo’ change’ all right. Yo’ ain’t neber been so funny. 
(The boat whistles. She tries to pull away. He stops laughing 
and holds her tighter with lowering look. Draws her nearer.) 

Brss—Lemme go, Crown! Yo’ can get plenty odder women. 

Crown—What I wants wid odder women? I gots a ’oman. 
An’ dat’s yo’. See? 

Bess (trying flattery)—Yo’ know how it always been wid yo’, 
Crown—yo’ ain’t neber want for a “oman. Look at dis chest, an’ 
look at dese arm’ yo’ got! JDere’s plenty better-lookin’ gal dan 
me. Yo’ know how it always been wid yo’. Dese five year’ now 
I been yo’ ’?oman—yo’ could kick me in de street, an’ den, when 
yo’ ready fo’ me back, yo’ could whistle fo’ me, an’ dere I was 
again a-lickin’ yo’ han’. What yo’ wants wid Bess? She gettin’ 
ole now. (She sees that her flattery has failed and is terrified.) 
Dat boat goin’ widout me! Lemme go! Crown, I’ll come back 
fo’ see yo’. I swear to Gawd I’ll come on de Friday boat. Jus’ 
lemme go now/ I can’t stop out here all night. I ’fraid! Dere’s 
tings movin’ in de t’icket—rattlesnake, an’ such! Lemme go, I 
tells yo’. Take yo’ han’ off me! 

Crown (holding her and looking steadily at her)—No man 
ever take my ’oman from me. It goin’ to be good joke on Crown 
ef he lose um to one wid no leg’ an’ no gizzard. (Draws her 
closer.) So yo’ is change, is yo’? (Grips her more tightly. Looks 
straight into her eyes.) Whut yo’ say now? 

Bess (summoning the last of her resolution)—I stayin’ wid 
Porgy fo’ good. (His jaw shoots forward, and his huge shoulder 
muscles bulge and set. Slowly his giant hands close round her 
throat. He brings his eyes still closer to hers. The boat whistles 
long and loud, but neither gives signs of hearing it. After a mo- 
ment, CROWN laughs with satisfaction at what he sees in BESs’s 
eyes. His hands leave her throat and clasp her savagely by the 
shoulders. Bess throws back her head with a wild hysterical 
laugh.) 

CrowN—I knows yo’ ain’t change’! Wid yo’ an’ me, it always 
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goin’ be de same. See? (He swings her about and hurls her face 
forward through an opening in the thicket. Then, with a low 
laugh, he follows her. She regains her balance and goes on ahead 
of him. The band is still playing, but growing faint in the dis- 
tance.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT, Ht 


It is just before dawn a week later. Jake and the fishermen are 
getting their early breakfasts and preparing for the start to the 
fishing banks. Luck has been running with them the last several 
days and they are eager to make the most of their chances for 
another big catch before the threatening storms arrive. 

From Porgy’s room in the court comes the moaning voice of 
Bess in droning delirium. ‘Eighteen mile to Kittiwah—eighteen 
mile—palmetto bush by de sho’—rattlesnakes and such!” 

Old Peter, the honey man, is out of jail and his welcome at the 
court rises enthusiastically for a moment above the repeated dron- 
ing of Bess, whose voice is now joined by that of Porgy, evidently 
sitting by the sick woman’s bed and trying to comfort her. 

“Yo’ right here wid Porgy an’ nuttin’ can hurt yo’,” Porgy’s 
voice can be heard assuring Bess. ‘Soon de cool wedder comin’ 
an’ chill off dese febers. . . . Ain’t yo’ remembuh how de cool 
win’ come to town wid de smell ob pine tree, an’ how de stars is 
all polishin’ up like wite folks silber? Den eberybody git well. 
Ain’t yo’ know? Yo?’ jus’ keep still an’ watch what Porgy say.” 

For nearly two weeks Bess has been ill of a fever—ever since 
the picnic. It was there, Serena explains, that she wandered off by 
herself and was lost in the palmetto thicket for two days. 

Now Porgy has come wearily from his room. Out of their sym- 
pathy his neighbors would advise him what to do for Bess. Old 
Peter is of the opinion that the ailing sister should be sent to the 
hospital, but Maria is strongly against that. In the w’ite folks 
hospital they let niggers die so they can give the bodies to the 
students, insists Maria. Porgy is sadly distressed by the thought, 
moaning a prayer that God will keep Bess from the hospital. 

Serena, too, believes in prayer. Hasn’t she prayed Clara’s baby 
out of convulsions before this? She knows she can help Bess. 
With encouragement she gives voice to an earnest supplication. 

“Oh, Jedus who done trouble de watah in de Sea of Gallerie— 
an’ likewise who don’ cas’ de debil out ob de afflicted time an’ 
time again—what make yo’ ain’t lay yo’ han’ on dis sistuh head 
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—an’ send de debil out 0’ she, down a steep place into de sea, like 
yo’ used to do, time an’ time again.” 

Serena is joined in the prayer with many an earnest “Amen!” 
And when she is finished there is a new peace in the hearts of 
most of them. 

Maria, however, has more faith in conjurin’. If Porgy wants 
Bess cured, let him lose no time sending Mingo with two dollars 
to Lody “to make conjur’ fo’ cast de debil out 0’ Bess.” 

Mingo is not eager to take so long a journey with a stomach 
as empty as his, but with the promise of a free breakfast when 
he returns and an extra quarter added to Porgy’s bid for his 
services he agrees to go. 

“Yo’ tink dat cure she?” eagerly Porgy demands of Maria. 

“T ain’t tink. I know. Yo’ watch what I say, my brudder. 
Bess good as cure right now. Yo’ gots jus’ a quartuh hour to wait. 
Come five o’clock, dat ’oman well.” 

It is an ominous hour in Catfish Row. Outside the waters of 
the bay seem unusually deep and black. Jake’s wife, Clara, 
watching fearfully at the gate, never did see the water so black 
before. Nor can Maria remember when everything looked so still 
like. 

“He too still,” ventures Clara. ‘An’ somet’ing in my head keep 
a-listenin’ fo’ dat hurricane bell.” 

There is an effort to change the subject. Maria would gossip 
a bit about Porgy’s Bess and where she was stayin’ that two 
nights on Kittiwah islan’, It is Maria’s opinion that Bess was 
with that nigger Crown. Bess loves Porgy, all right, and wants 
to stay with him. Maria admits that. But she knows the kind 
that Crown nigger is, too. 

“Ef dat nigger come after she,”’ Maria predicts, solemnly, ‘dey 
ain’t goin’ be nobody around here but Porgy an’ de goat!” 

Now Peter, the honey man, has started again on his rounds, 
singing his old song: “I gots honey. Has yo’ gots honey? Yes, 
ma’am, I gots honey—I gots honey cheap?” 

Porgy comes disconsolately from his room. It is nearing 5 
o’clock and that is the hour for Bess’s cure, if Lody’s conjurin’ is 
going to help. 

Now St. Michael’s is chiming the hour and Maria, almost as 
anxious as Porgy, has come from her cook shop to listen. “She 
and Porgy gaze at each other across the court with tense, ex- 
pectant faces. The chimes cease.” 

“Now de time! Oh, Gawd!” mutters Porgy. 
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And then, as it might be in answer to his prayer, Bess’s voice 
is heard calling from her sick room. 

“Porgy!” And again: “Porgy! Dat yo’ dere, ain’t it? Why 
yo’ ain’t talk to me?” 


Porcy (with a half-laugh that breaks in a sob)—T’ank Gawd! 
T’ank Gawd! (Bess appears in the doorway in her white night- 
gown. She is very weak.) 

Brss—lI lonesome here all by myself. (Marta crosses to her 
quickly. Gently assists her as she lowers herself to seat beside 
Porcy.) It hot in dere. Let me sit here awhile in de cool. 

Marira—lI'll get yo’ blanket. 

Porcy—Maria, ain’t she ought to go back to bed? 

Maria (going past them into room)—Let she be. What I 
done tell yo’? Ain’t dat conjur’ cured she? 

Brss—lI been sick, ain’t it? 

Porcy—Oh, Bess! Bess! 

Bress—What de mattuh? 

Porcy (almost sobbing with relief)—Yo’ been berry sick! 
T’ank Gawd de conjur’ cure yo’! (Marta reappears with blan- 
ket, which she wraps about BEss.) 

Marta—I ain’t goin’ let yo’ set here berry long. (Returns to 
her shop.) 

Porcy—I got yo’ back, Bess! 

Brss—How long I been sick, Porgy? 

Porcy—Jus’ a week. Yo’ come back from Kittiwah wid yo’ 
eye like fireball, an’ Maria git yo’ in de bed. An’ yo’ ain’t know 
me! (Bess suddenly catches her breath in a stifled sob.) What 
de mattuh, Bess? 

Bress—I guess I ain’t know nuttin’ wid de feber—or I ain’t 
come back at all! 

Porcy—Yo’ ain’t come back to Porgy? (She begins to moan 
hysterically.) 

Brss—No, I ain’t ought to come back! 

Porcy (soothingly)—Dat all right. Don’ yo’ worry none, 
Bess. I knows yo’ been wid Crown. (BEss draws in her breath 
sharply, then speaks in a whisper.) 

Bress—How yo’ know? 

Porcy—Yo’ been talk ’bout um while yo’ out ob yo’ head. 

Bress—What I say? 

Porcy—Yo’ ain’t say nuttin’ ’cept crazy stuff, but Gawd gib 
cripple to know many t’ing’ he ain’t gib strong men. 

Brss—Yo’ ain’t want me go away? 
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Porcy—No, I ain’t want yo’ go, Bess. (Looks at her keenly. 
A moment of silence.) Yo’ neber lie to me, Bess. 

Brss—No, I neber lie to yo’. Yo’ gots to gib me dat. (An- 
other silence.) 

Porcy—How t’ings stan’ ’tween yo’ an’ Crown? 

Bess (after a@ pause)—He comin’ fo’ me when de cotton come 
to town. 

Porcy—Yo’ goin’? 

Brss—TI tell um—yes. 

(Porcy turns his head from her and sits looking straight before 
him. After a moment, BEss reaches out timidly and lays her hand 
on his arm. Then she tries to encircle it with her fingers.) 
Porgy! Gawd! Yo’ gots de arm like stebedore! Why yo’ 
muscle pull up like dat? (He looks at her, his face set and stern. 
She cowers, her hand still on his arm.) It makes me ’fraid! (A 
pause.) 

Porcy—Yo’ ain’t gots nuttin’ fo’ be ’fraid of. I ain’t try to 
keep no ’oman what don’ want to stay. Ef yo’ wants to go wid 
Crown, dat fo’ yo’ to say. 

BrEss—I ain’t wants to go, Porgy. (Porcy looks at her with 
hope.) But I ain’t yo’ kin’s When Crown put he hand on me 
dat day, I run to he like watuh. Some day again he goin’ put he 
han’ on my throat. It goin’ be like dyin’, den. But I gots to 
talk de trut’ to yo’. When dem time come, I goin’ to go. 
( Silence.) 

Porcy (in a whisper)—Ef dey wa’n’t no Crown, Bess! Ef 
dey was only jus’ yo’ an’ Porgy, what den? (She looks into his 
face with an expression of yearning. Then, suddenly, the weak- 
ness of her illness sweeps down upon her and she breaks out hys- 
terically, trembling with fear.) 

Brss—Oh, fo’ Gawd’s sake, Porgy! Don’ let dat man come 
an’ handle me! Ef yo’ is willin’ to keep me, den lemme stay! 
(Her voice rises hysterically, broken by sobs.) Ef he jus’ don’ 
put dem hot han’ on me, I can be good! I can ’membuh! I can 
be happy! (The sobs overcome her.) 

Porcy—Dere, dere, Bess. (Pats her arm soothingly, waiting 
for the storm to spend itself. She grows suddenly quiet, except 
for occasional silent, rending sighs.) Yo’ ain’t need to be afraid. 
Ain’t yo’ gots yo’ man? Ain’t yo’ gots Porgy fo’ take care ob 
yo’? What kin’ ob nigger yo’ t’inks yo’ gots anyway, fo’ let 
anudder nigger carry he ’oman? No, suh! Yo’ gots yo’ man 
now! Yo’ gots Porgy! (Brss has become quiet. A pause.) 
Dere, now. Yo’ been set up too long. Let Porgy help yo’ back 
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to bed. (He draws himself up by the door frame. Buss rises 
unsteadily and, with a hand on his arm, they make thei way 
into the room. Porcy closes the door behind them.) 


Mingo is back, and Mingo is drunk. He hasn’t seen the con- 
jurin’ Lody at all. Maria discovers this much after a vigorous 
cross-examination. Mingo’s spent Porgy’s money for cheap liquor 
and Maria is at his throat as though she would shake the con- 
fession out of him. Having gained that she warns him awesomely 
that she is going to lock him up until he is sober enough to keep 
his mouth shut. After that if he ever mentions to any living 
person that he failed to deliver Porgy’s message to Lody he will 
answer to her, and she will have nigger blood on her soul when 
she stands at the judgment seat. 

Even after she has shoved the shivering Mingo into her room 
and shut the door on him Maria is still troubled in her mind. 

“Mus’ hab been Jedus done cure Bess after all,’ she mutters. 
But this is no more than a fleeting doubt with Maria. She pauses 
half way to Porgy’s room and declares herself with decision. “No, 
I be damn’ ef he did. He ain’t gots it in um!” And she bangs 
the door of her room behind her as she enters. 

“For a moment the court is empty and silent. Suddenly, the 
silence is broken by the deep, ominous clang of a bell, very dif- 
ferent from the silver tone of St. Michael’s.” 

Now every resident of Catfish Row, except Mingo and Bess, 
comes piling into the court or is leaping from windows flung sud- 
denly open. An apprehensive fear grips them as they count the 
strokes of the bell. Twelve strokes will mean a hot wave, and 
nothing more terrible. But more than twelve— 

At the stroke of twelve there is a tightening of breath—and a 
wild gasp of horror as the strokes continue—on and on until 
twenty are counted! 

“Dat bell mus’ be mistake,” Serena insists, trying to comfort 
the distraught Clara. ‘“‘Ain’t yo’ ’membuh de las’ hurricane? 
How he take two day fo’ blow up?” 

But there is little comfort in Serena’s words. And none in 
Porgy’s advice to watch the flag on the Custom House, or Maria’s 
confirmation. 

“Ain’t yo’ know long as de American flag wabin’ ober de Cus- 
tom House dat mean eberyt’ing all right, jus’ like—” 

But before Maria can finish her prophecy the flag is down and 
“a new wave of horror sweeps simultaneously over every face.” 
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Ciara (her terror giving way to dull hopelessness)—Dey don’ 
hab to run up no hurricane signal to tell me nuttin’. My head 
stop listenin’ fo’ um now. 

Porcy—De mens goin’ see de signal an’ come home quick. 

Crara—Dey can’t see dat signal from de Blackfish Banks, an’ 
dey dere by dis time. 

ANNIE (hysterically)—How dey goin’ come back wid no win’ 
fo’ de sail? 

Maria (sternly silencing her)—Dey can row in ’fo’ dis storm 
come. He ain’t here yet, is he? 

Porcy—No, he ain’t here yet. 

Lity—TI ain’t fo’ worryin’ ’bout t’ing dat mightn’t happen ’tall. 
(There is a general babble of voices: “Time ’nough fo’ worry 
when de storm come!” “Mebby by to-morruh we habe Wl 
storm!” etc. While they reassure themselves, the sea is darken- 
ing. The shutters of Catfish Row begin to flap back and forth 
in a sudden wind. CLARA stands watching the swinging shutters.) 


There is the sound of the wind and the waves outside Catfish 
Row. Just before morning, in Serena’s room, “dim and shadowy 
in the light of guttering kerosene lamps, the Negroes are huddled 
together in groups. A few have found seats on the chairs and 
bed. Others sit on the floor.” 

They are all singing “The Judgment Day Spiritual,” their 
voices rising with the howl of the storm. At the window Clara, 
her baby in her arms, continues to search the darkness for signs 
of an abating hurricane. 

All day they have been singing, but Clara can find no comfort 
in the spirituals. She has ‘‘mos’ lose her min’” at the monotony 
of the chant. But, as Serena points out, they all want to be 
ready when “de grabe gib up de dead an’ Gabriel sound de 
trumpet.” And this isn’t any time to be taking chances. 

When sudden gusts of wind and rain set the shutters flapping 
and the singers cower and draw closer to each other, Bess and 
Porgy sit calmly together through the disturbance. 

“Yo? ain’t afraid, Bess?” Porgy asks. And as Bess shakes her 
head he adds. “What make yo’ ain’t say nuttin’?” 

“JT jus’ tinkin’. . . . You know what I t’inkin’ ’bout?” 

“Yo? t’inkin’ whut storm like dis mus’ be like out on de sea 
islan’s,” ventures Porgy. 

““Wabe like dese mus’ wash clean across Kittiwah.” 

““Yo’ sorry?” 
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“T sorry for any man lef’ out in storm like dis. But I can stop 
a-listenin’ now fo’ his step a-comin’,” adds Bess, putting her hand 
in Porgy’s. “I guess yo’ gots me fo’ keeps, Porgy.” 

“Ain’t I tells yo’ dat all “long?” 

Outside a great roar is heard, coming steadily nearer. Trem- 
bling fear grips the singers and there is barely strength left them 
to carry on the singing of the next spiritual: ; 


“Dere’s somebody knockin’ at de do’, 
Dere’s somebody knockin’ at de do’, 
Oh, Mary, oh, Mart’a, 

Somebody knockin’ at de do’.” 


Now the spiritual swells and gains in tempo, and the swaying 
bodies and patting is followed by hysterical shouting. Old Peter 
is certain death is knockin’ at de do’, but the others are more 
skeptical—until there is, indeed, a great knocking. 

In their hysteria the watchers pile furniture before the door to 
bar the unwelcome presence, but it is no use. “With a sucking 
sound of the wind the door slowly opens, pushing away the flimsy 
furniture. Shrieks of terror and prayers fill the room!” 

Then Crown enters, “bent double against the wind.” There are 
relieved cries of ‘“Gawd, it’s Crown!” 

“VYo’ is a nice pa’cel of nigger! Shut a frien’ out in a storm 
like dis!” is the fugitive’s greeting. 

There are doubts in several minds as to whose friend Crown 
is. He is no friend of Serena’s, she assures him. And Porgy and 
Bess sit rigid and fearful of the intruder’s next move. 

They are not kept waiting long. Crown is in both a defiant 
and rebellious mood. He has come for Bess and he is of no mind 
to wait long for her to come to him. 

“Yo’ ain’t done much fo’ yo’self while I been gone,” he sneers, 
looking down at the unhappy Porgy. ‘‘Ain’t dere no whole ones 
left?” 


Bess (rising and facing him)—Keep yo’ mout’ off Porgy! 

CrowN—Well, fo’? Gawd’s sake! Dem humn-whiners got yo’ 
too? 

Brss—I tol’ yo’ I ain’t goin’ wid yo’ no more. I stayin’ wid 
Porgy fo’ good. 

CrowN—’Oman! Do yo’ want to meet yo’ Gawd? Come 
here! 

Bess (holding her ground)—Porgy my man now. 
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Crown (laughing)—Yo’ call dat a man! Don’ yo’ min’. I 
gots de forgivin’ nature, an’ I goin’ take yo’ back. (Reaches for 
her. BEss violently repulses him.) 

Brss—Keep yo’ han’ off me! 

SERENA (to CROwN)—Ef yo’ stick ’round here, yo’ sure to get 
killed sooner or later. Den de w’ite folks goin’ figger I done um. 
Dey gots it in de writin’ now dat I been Robbins’ wife. An’ dey 
goin’ lock me up fo’ um anyway. So I might as well do um. 
(Bess returns to her seat by Porcy.) 

Crown (laughing)—What makes yo’ tink I goin’ get killed? 
Ef Gawd want to kill me, he got plenty ob chance ’tween here an’ 
Kittiwah Islan’. Me an’ Him been havin’ it out all de way from 
Kittiwah; first Him on top, den me. Dere ain’t nuttin’ He likes 
better’n a scrap wid a man! Gawd an’ me frien’! (A terrific 
roar of wind.) 

SERENA (terror-stricken)—Yo’ fool! Ain’t yo’ gots more sense 
dan talk ’bout Gawd like dat in a storm like dis! (Another sud- 
den gust.) 

Crown—Gawd’s laughin’ at yo’! 

PrtER—It berry dangerous fo’ we all to hab dat blasphemin’ 
nigger "mong us. Le’s we sing unto de Lord! (A woman’s voice 
leads the spiritual, “Got to Meet de Jedgment.”) 

THE Women—“All I know— 

SEVERAL MEN—I got to meet de Jedgment. 

THE Women—“All I know— 

THE Mren—Got to meet de Jedgment. 

THE WomeN—“All I know— 

Tue Men—Got to meet de Jedgment. 

TocETHER—“All I know, All I know, All I know— 

THE WomeEN—“All I moan— 

THe MEN—I got to meet de Jedgment. 

(As the wind subsides, the spiritual rises strong and clear. The 
Negroes sing and sway for a moment uninterrupted.) 

Crown (his voice rising above the singing)—Yo’ folk mus 
t’ink de Lord bery easy pleased ef yo’ t’ink he like to listen to 
dat. (They sing on.) Ef it affec’ Him de way it do me, yo’ is 
gibin’ um de lonesome blues. (CROWN shouts above the singing.) 
Here, here! Cut dat! I didn’t come all de way from Kittiwah 
to sit up wid no corpses! Dem as is in such a hurry fo’ de 
Jedgment, all dey gots fo’ do is to kiss demselves good-bye an’ 
step out dat door. Yo’, Uncle Peter, here’s yo’ chance. The Jim 
Crow’s leabin’ an’ yo’ don’ need no ticket. (Turning to SERENA.) 
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How ’bout yo’, sistuh? All abo’d! What, dey ain’t no trab- 
belers? (A roar of wind.) 

Crown—Dere go de train! An’ yo’ miss yo’ chance! (The 
wind rises above the singing. CRowN shouts up at ceiling.) 
Dat’s right, drown um out! Don’ yo’ listen to um sing! Dey 
don’ gib yo’ credit fo’ no taste in music. How ’bout dis one, Big 
Frien’? (Sings): 


“Rock in de mountain, 
Fish in de sea, 
Dere neber was a nigger 
Take an oman from me.” 


Lity—Jedus! He goin’ call down Gawd’ wrath on we all! 
(The wind rises to its highest pitch. The Negroes huddle together 
in terror. They begin to sway and moan. Crown stands in mid- 
dle of room, his arms thrown wide. His voice rises above the 
wind.) 

CrowN—Don’ yo’ hear Gawd A’mighty—laughing up dere? 
Dat’s right, Ole Frien’! Gawd laugh, an’ Crown laugh back! 
(Throws back his head and laughs. The wind shrieks above his 
laugh.) Dat’s right! Yo’ like um, Gawd? I'll gib yo’ anudder 
verse! (Sings): 

“T ain’t no doctor, 
No doctor’ son, 
But I can cool yo’ feber 
Till de doctor come.” 


(While he is singing, the wind suddenly ceases. The Negroes 
look at one another, appalled by the suddenness of the change.) 

Brss—Mus’ be de storm ober, 

Porcy—He jus’ takin’ a res’. When de wind lull like dis, he 
come back soon, worse’n eber. 

Crown—Ain’t I tell yo’ Gawd like um? He quiet now fo’ 
listen. (He bursts again into song): 


“T laugh in de country, 
I laugh in de town, 
Cause a cripple t’ink he goin’ 
Take an ’oman from Crown.” 


(Then begins to shuffle.) Come on, Bess! Yo’ ain’t one ob 
dese spiritual-whimperin’ niggers. What, ain’t yo’ got no guts! 
Come ‘long! Yo’ used to be de bes’ dancer in Charleston. Ef 
yo’ don’ want to dance wid Crown, mebby yo’ new man’ll dance 
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wid yo’! (Roars with laughter. Buss is silent. He dances a 
few more steps.) Come ’long, Maria! Yo’ can’t tell me dese 
Gawd-f’arin’ whiners has got yo’! (Marra hesitates, CROWN 
dances on. Laughs.) Dis ole lady too fat fo’ dance! 

Marta (indignantiy)—Who say I’m too fat! (Gets lumber- 
ingly : her feet and begins to shuffle. Mtnco begins to clap for 
them. 

Crown (dancing)—How ’bout ole Sportin’ Life? (SporTINc 
LiFE joins in the dancing. PETER begins to clap.) 

Lity—Stop dat, yo’ ole fool! 

CRowN (dancing near PETER and shouting in his ear)—Dis 
nigger too ole fo’ dance! 

PETER (indignant, puffing out his chest)—Who say I too ole! 
(Gets laboriously to his feet and begins a feeble shuffle.) 


Half the Negroes are dancing now, forgetting their terror. Only 
Serena and her friends are left to pray and disapprove. Porgy 
and Bess, as though clinging each to the other, sit by. There is 
a wild kind of grace in Crown’s dancing. Now he laughingly 
stops before Bess and cuts one of his showiest pigeon wings, but 
she ignores him and her gaze returns to Porgy. 

Now there is a wild shriek from the window. Clara, still peer- 
ing into the darkness, has caught sight of an overturned boat beat- 
ing against the shore. A fishing boat with red gunnels, like Jake’s 
Sea Gull! 

Fearfully they wait for the hull to turn over in the waves that 
they may be sure of the identification—and then they know! 

“Gawd! It de Sea Gull fo’ sure!” 

With a wild shriek Clara breaks for the door, pushing Serena 
aside and old Peter. At the door she turns to come back and put 
her baby in Bess’s arms. 

“Yo’ keep my baby until I comes back,” she says, and is out 
the door before any one can stop her. 

The storm has quieted but they know it will return in fury and 
there is a wild call for some one to go after Clara—a wild call 
with none to answer. 

“TDere ain’t nobody in here got de guts ob a chicken,” sneers 
Maria, and Bess, looking scornfully over the room, demands ac- 
cusingly: “Ain’t dere no man ’round here?” 

“Ves! Where all dem nigger been wantin’ to meet de jedg- 
ment?” cries Crown. “Go ‘long! Yo’ been askin’ fo’ somet’ing, 
an’ yo’ ain’t got de gizzards to go an’ get um. Now’s yo’ chance. 
(Laughs. Goes and stands before Buss, looking sideways to see 
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effect on her.) Porgy, what yo’ sittin’ dere fo’? Ain’t yo’ hear 
yo’ ’oman calling fo’ a man? Yes, looks to me like only one man 
’round here! (Again glances toward Bess; then runs to door, 
throwing up his arms and calling. Calls the men by name): “Go 
‘long, Sam!” etc. All right, Ole Frien’ up dere! We’s on fo’ 
anudder bout!” 

He jerks open the door and runs out. At the window the Ne- 
groes crowd to watch him. It is lighter outside now. They see 
Clara reach the edge of the wharf. The water is up to her waist 
now. Behind her Crown is splashing through the crashing waves. 

Suddenly there is a great roar of wind and water. Darkness 
follows. The storm has come back with redoubled fury. It is 
God answerin’ Crown, agrees Serena, falling to her knees in 
prayer. Now the others are praying around her, moaning in 
terror. 

Suddenly at the window Mingo’s voice rises high in terror. 
“De wharf goin’! Gawd A’mighty!” 

Outside there is a terrific roar, followed by a crashing of tim- 
bers. An awed silence overcomes the group of watchers. Now 
they huddle together again in the middle of the room, around 
Serena’s praying group. Bess is sitting beside Porgy, Clara’s 
baby in her arms. With one accord they take up the chant of the 
“Jedgment Day Spiritual.” 


“We will all pray togedduh on dat day, 
We will all pray togedduh on dat day, 
An’ [ll fall upon my knees and face de risin’ sun. 
Oh, Lord, hab mercy on me!” 


“Allelujah! Gawd hab mercy on de souls ob Clara an’ Crown!”’ 
wails old Peter. 

“Bess turns and looks directly at Porgy. With an expression 
of awe in his face he reaches out a timid hand and touches the 
baby’s cheek. 

“The roar increases. The shutters fly back and forth. With 
fear-stricken eyes, the Negroes sway and pat and sing, their 
voices sometimes rising above the roar of the wind and sometimes 
drowned by it. 

“Bess continues silent, looking straight ahead of her, tender- 
ness, yearning and awe in her face. Porgy sits watching her. 

“The shutters crash more violently. The roar of wind and 
water increases. The Negroes huddle closer and sing on.” 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT IV 


The following night, after the storm had passed, there were 
mourning songs sung for those who had been killed. But some 
were not at the singing. Maria, for one, was obliged to give 
some attention to straightening up her cook shop, seeing her 
stove had been washed clean across the street. 

“‘An’ sides,” explains Maria, “it break my heart to hear dese 
?omans mourning fo’ de mens dat provide um wid bread and what 
was dey lover’ too. All dem fine, strong mens, dead in de storm! 
(In lower voice): It gib me de creeps, Serena, to t’ink how many 
ghost’ must be listenin’ ’round dis court to-night.” 

At the window of his room, the shutters half closed so he is 
screened from the court, sits Porgy. He has been there all day— 
waiting for something. If Crown’s dead, as they all believe, it 
may be Porgy thinks his ghost may be coming back to worry 
Bess. 

“Gawd gib dat cripple to see many t’ing yo’ an’ me can’t see,” 
ventures Maria when Serena questions Porgy’s actions; “an’ ef 
he is watch for sompen, den dere is sompen for watch for.” 

Bess, still carrying Clara’s baby, has also quit the singing. She 
couldn’t stay when they started praying for Jake and Clara. She 
is clear in her mind about one thing, though. She certainly is 
going to keep Clara’s baby, just as its mother done ask her to do. 
And Serena may rail all she wants to about that child’s getting 
a proper Christian raising. 

“Can’t yo’ see I ain’t de same ’oman what used to run wid 
Crown,” Bess impulsively demands of the doubter. ‘Gawd 
wouldn’t ha’ let Clara gib me dis baby if He hadn’t seen I was 
different inside. He wouldn’t ha’ gib me Porgy if he didn’t want 
to gib me my chance. (Looking down at baby): See! He t’ink 
already dat I he ma. I gots de big brightness all inside me to-day. 
I can’t stan’ not to hab eberybody kind to me to-day! (Holds 
baby out to SERENA.) Look at um now, Serena—hold um a min- 
ute. Tell um he gots a good ma what goin’ stan’ by um!” 

“Yas—I reckon yo’ gots a good ma now,” admits Serena. 
“She gots Gawd in she heart at las’. Yo’ ain’t no cause fo’ fret.” 

In the funeral room where the mourners are holding forth the 
singers have reached the soul of Crown and are lifting up suppli- 
cations that even he be saved. Suddenly from under the stairs 
leading to Serena’s room a raucous laugh is heard. 

Investigation reveals Sporting Life, and his joy is great at the 
thought of the singers “stowin’” his old friend Crown. It may 
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be Crown is dead for sure, as the watchers who saw the wharf 
washed away under him believe. In which case it must be 
Crown’s ghost that he has seen hanging around there. 

Sporting Life’s shiftiness convinces Maria that he has seen 
Crown, but she is still at a loss to understand that as a cause for 
his exultant mood. 

“Ef Bess gots two mens, dat sho count yo’ out,” she ventures. 

“Dat jus’ where I comes in,” replies Sporting Life, and there 
is a movement of the shutter at Porgy’s window. ‘When a ’oman 
gots jus’ one man, mebbe she gots um for keep. But when she 
gots two mens—dere’s mighty apt to be carvin’!—An’ de cops 
takes de leabin’s.” 

Maria has driven the swaggering Sporting Life from the court, 
though Sporting Life has sneaked back to his hidden position 
under the stairs, and is putting up the shutters of her shop. Now 
she sees that everything is apparently clear for the night, goes 
in her shop and locks the door. 

From Porgy’s room there comes the whimper of a child, fol- 
lowed by the crooning of a lullaby. Bess is singing in the dark- 
ness, “‘Hush, little baby, don’ yo’ cry, mother an’ father born to 
die.” 

“Her voice trails off sleepily and is silent. During her lullaby, 
the last singers have come from the funeral room and crossed to 
their own rooms or gone out at gate. The light in the funeral 
room goes out. Maria’s light goes out. 

“A moment of complete darkness and silence in Catfish Row; 
then the sudden flash of a match in the darkness reveals Sporting 
Life about to light a cigarette. He hears something at gate and 
hurriedly extinguishes match, with cigarette unlit. 

Against the gray background beyond the gate a gigantic figure 
can be seen. The gate opens very slowly and noiselessly. Crown 
comes stealthily into court; very gently closes gate behind him. 
Picks his way slowly and silently across court. Stops to listen. 
Silence. Goes on to Porgy’s door. Again listens. Puts his hand 
on knob and softly tries door. Opens it very cautiously, inch by 
inch. When it is wide enough, he stealthily slips through. Inch 
by inch, the door closes. 

“A full minute of absolute silence. Maria is in her wrapper ; 
he her door and stands listening. Satisfied, she is turning 

ack. 

“A muffled thud sounds from Porgy’s room. Maria stops short. 
Stands motionless. Suddenly Porgy’s laugh is heard, deep, swell- 
ing, lustful. The baby cries out.” 
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Bess (within room. Horror in her voice)—Fo’ Gawd’s sake, 
Porgy! What yo’ laughin’ ’bout? 

Porcy (triumphantly)—Dat all right, honey. Don’ yo’ be 
worryin’. Yo’ gots Porgy now, an’ he look atter he oman. Ain’t 
I don’ tell yo’? Yo’ gots a man now! (Marta crosses the court 
swiftly. Opens Porcy’s door, goes in, and closes it behind her. 
Again the flash of a match in the shadows. Sportine Lire lights 
his cigarette and continues his vigil.) 


It is early next morning. Catfish Row is silent and apparently 
deserted. When the detective who arrested Peter arrives with: 
the coroner there is no one in sight, nor any sound to be heard. 
But to the detective this means nothing. 

Catfish Row, to him, is always “alive with crooked niggers.” 

“If you was on the force ’stead of sitting down in the coroner’s 
office, you’d know we don’t make a move that isn’t watched by a 
hundred pair of eyes,” he explains. 

The coroner is there to get a witness to identify Crown’s body 
at the inquest. Even that is not likely to prove as simple as it 
sounds, the detective warns him, and seeks to strengthen the 
statement by kicking open the door to Serena’s room and bellow- 
ing an order for her to come down. 

For a moment there is no answer. Then the shutters of 
Serena’s window slowly open and the Negress Annie looks out. 

“Serena been sick in she bed three day, an’ I been here wid she 
all dat time,” Annie reports. 

Nor can threats of sending for the wagon and taking the sick 
Serena and all her friends to jail change Annie’s story. When 
the detective becomes more threatening Annie opens the window 
that he may hear the painful moaning of the patient, and finally, 
with the aid of another witness, Annie produces Serena herself, 
her head bandaged in a towel. Serena weakly collapses across 
the window sill. She has, she repeats between gasps, been sick in 
bed for three days, and this, according to the others, is “de 
Gawd’s trut’.” 

“There you are—an airtight alibi.” The detective is scornful, 
but helpless, and after another vain attempt at cross-examination 
he gives up. 

“Oh, hell! You might as well argue with a parrot cage, but 
you'll never break them without your own witnesses, and you'll 
never get ’em.” 

They try next with Lily, who is old Peter’s wife. The coroner 
recognizes Lily as a girl who had worked for his family. Lily 
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Holmes she was then, but she left to get married. She is still 
Lily Holmes, Lily assures them. She has taken old Peter as a 
husband but not his name. 

“You ain’t t’ink I goin’ be responsible for no ole nigger name?” 
she demands, indignantly. ‘‘No, suh! An’ I ain’t gib um my 
name, nedder.” 

Furthermore it is little use for them to try to question 
Peter. Lily insists, seeing that the old man is not only deaf but 
“ain’t got good sense, nohow.” Yet Peter is of a perfectly suitable 
age for husbands, she insists, being just 82. 

“An old man like that is apt to linger on your hands,” suggests 
the friendly coroner. 

“No, boss,” promptly answers Lily, while Peter, not hearing, 
smiles in affable agreement; “‘ef I is marry to young man an’ he 
took sick, mebbe e linger on my han’. But,” and she points to 
Peter, who smiles even more amiably, “he ain’t linger on my han’. 
He took sick—he gone!” 

“What did you marry him for?” 

“Why, yo’ see, boss, he like dis,” explains Lily. “Ain’t yo’ 
membuh how I used to hab dem crazy fits of misery in my 
stomach? I wake up in de night wid ’em. De doctor say to me, 
‘Lily Holmes, one ob dese nights yo’ goin’ dead in yo’ bed all by 
yo’self.” So I t’ink I bes’ marry dat nigger so as I won’t go dead 
all by myself. But since I marry um, I gets well ob my misery, 
an’ I ain’t got no furder use for ’um.” 

With some show of impatience the detective suggests that he 
is not there to pay a social call, and insists on returning to the 
case. Let them try to get something from the cripple and his 
woman. Porgy is also hard to handle, but he may come through. 

In response to the detective’s call, after he has followed his 
custom of kicking open their door, Bess helps Porgy to a seat on 
the doorstep. 

There is, however, little more gained in questioning these two 
than there was with the others. Porgy and Bess both knew 
Crown, they admit, and Porgy would know him if he were to see 
him again, though he doesn’t care anything about seeing him. 

As for the detective’s discovery that Bess’s room is freshly 
scrubbed and that she has overlooked a stain of blood under the 
bed—that is foolish, too. She always scrubs her room every 
week—ask anybody—and there ain’t no blood there because no 
one has killed Crown in her room. 

The coroner, making a note in his book, has his witness, he 
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age and is ready to go. The detective is forced reluctantly to 
ollow. 

Now the court is again silent and apparently deserted. Then 
in one room a voice is heard singing “Ain’t It Hard to Be a 
Nigger!” 

“Another voice joins, then another. In a moment the empty 
court is ringing with the song, sung mockingly, triumphantly.” 

Now the windows begin to open and the Negroes to come, by 
ones and twos, into the court again, all singing. Serena has her 
washing to hang out. Old Peter is ready to start forth with his 
tray of honey, which Lily helps to balance on his head. Scipio, 
Serena’s young son, is driving Porgy’s goat cart through the 
archway. There is a great relief and happiness in the air. 
The song is changed to a wilder tune. 


“Sit down! I can’t sit down! 
Sit down! I can’t sit down! 
My soul’s so happy dat I can’t sit down!” 


Suddenly a Negro near the gate gives a warning hiss and waves 
his arms. The singing stops. Back into their rooms steal the 
Negroes. Stealthily the doors and windows are closed. Again 
the court is silent and empty. 

Only Porgy, whom Bess had no time to get back into his room, 
is visible, and he is pretending to doze on his doorstep. 

A policeman strides through the archway, notes the empty 
court and sees Porgy. Sleepily the cripple opens his eyes and 
accepts the paper shoved at him. It is, the policeman assures 
him, nothing to be frightened about. Only a summons to appear 
as a witness at the coroner’s inquest, view the body and tell the 
coroner who it is. The thought strikes terror to Porgy’s soul. 


Porcy—lI gots to go an’ look on Crown’s face? 

PoLicEMAN—Yes, that’s all. 

Porcy—Wid all dem w’ite folks lookin’ at me? 

PortcEMAN—Oh, cheer up! I reckon you’ve seen a dead 
nigger before. It’ll be all over in a few minutes. (BEss appears 
in doorway, her eyes wide with horror.) 

Porcy—Dere ain’t goin’ be no nigger in dat room ’cept me? 

PoLicEMAN—Just you and Crown— If you still call him one. 
(Turns away.) 

Porcy (scarcely able to speak for terror)—Boss—I couldn’ 
jus’ bring a ’oman wid me? I couldn’t eben carry my—my 
7oman? 
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PoxiceMAN (slightly impatient)—No, you can’t bring any one. 
Say, you’re the cripple, aren’t you? I'll get the wagon and carry 
you down. And as soon as you’ve seen Crown, you can come 
home. (Starts for gate.) 

Porcy (desperately )—Boss— 

PoLicEMAN—Now, listen, I’ve summoned you, and you’ve got 
to go, or it’s contempt of court. Ill call the wagon for you. 

(As soon as he has gone, doors open stealthily. The Negroes 
come out and gather about Porcy, speaking in low, frightened 
tones.) 

Porcy—Oh, Gawd! Whut I goin’ to do? 

Brss—Yo’ gots to go, Porgy. Mebby yo’ can jus’ make like to 
look at um an’ keep yo’ eye’ shut. 

Marita—Yo’ goin’ be all right, Porgy. Yo’ jus’ goin’ to be a 
witness. 

Sportinc Lirre—I ain’t so sure ob dat. (They all look at him 
in alarm.) J don’ know who done de killin’. All I knows is, 
when de man what done um goes in dat room, Crown’ wounds 
begin to bleed. 

Porey (terror-stricken)—Oh, Jedus! 

SporTING Lire—Dat’s one way de cops got ob tellin’ who done 
um. 

Porcy (in a panic; moaning)—I can’t look on he face! Oh, 
Gawd! What I goin’ to do! 

Sportinc Lire (taking command of the situation)—Listen to 
me! Yo’ do jus’ as I say an’ yo’ won’t hab to look on he face. 

Porcy—What I do, Sporting Life? 

SPoRTING LirE—Get busy, yo’ niggers. We gots to get Porgy 
out ob here! Get de goat, Scipio. Here, Mingo! Yo’ stan’ by 
to gib me a han’ wid Porgy. 

Bress—Don’ yo’ go, Porgy! He can’t get away! 

SPorRTING LirE—He gots to get away or dey’ll hang um sure. 

Porcy—Oh, Gawd! 


Scipio brings the goat cart and, Sporting Life directing, they 
load the moaning Porgy in. But before they can get him away 
Be clang of the patrol wagon bell tells them the police are upon 
them. 

They still have a chance, Sporting Life thinks. Quickly they 
get Porgy and the goat under the archway and mass in front of 
them so the police cannot see. When the officers are well in the 
court and searching the rooms Porgy twists the tail of his goat 
and dashes off down the street. 
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The officers, taken by surprise, are still so amused at the sight 
of the disappearing goat cart and Porgy’s attempt to beat them 
In a race, that they are convulsed with laughter. They are sport- 
ing enough, too, to give Porgy and the goat a start. Then they 
dash for their wagon and soon the clanging bell indicates that 
the race is on. Massed in the archway all Catfish Row tensely 
and silently prays that Porgy may make the corner and outwit 
the officers, but their hope is slight. 

Now they turn back sadly into the court. “Dey got um!” re- 
ports Lily. “Dey putting him an’ de goat all two in de wagon,” 
Serena adds. 

Slowly they disappear in their several rooms. Bess is sitting 
hopelessly on her doorstep, and Sporting Life saunters carelessly 
across the court to sit beside her. 


Bress—Oh, Gawd! Dey goin’ carry um to look on Crown’ 
face! 

SPORTING LiFe (laughing)—Don’ yo’ worry none "bout dat, 
sistuh. Dat nigger ain’t a witness now. Dey goin’ lock um up 
in de jail. 

Minoo (at gate)—Dat’s de trut’. Dey done turn de wagon 
round toward de jail. 

Bress—Well, dat better’n makin’ um look on Crown. (Fear- 
fully): Not for long, Sportin’ Life? 

SporTInGc Lire (sympathetically)—No, not for long. Jus’ a 
yeah, mebby. 

Brss—A yeah. 

SporTING LirE—Contempt ob court—dat’s a serious offence. 
(Bess drops her face into her hands.) Jus’ like I tol’ yo’. No- 
body home now but Bess an’ ole Sportin’ Life. 

Brss—I ain’t gots no time fo’ yo’. 

SportinG Lirr (laughing)—Fo’ sho yo’ has. Yo’ jus’ gots 
nice little vacation now fo’ play ’round wid yo’ ole frien’. Con- 
tempt ob court—dat serious offence. Dat nigger ain’t be back 
heah fo’ a yeah. 

Bess (alarmed)—Sportin’ Life, yo’ ain’t t’ink dey puts Porgy 
up fo’ a yeah? 

SporTING LirE—A yeah for sho. Cheer up, sistuh! Gib me 
yo’ han’. (He takes her hand. She is too preoccupied to resist.) 
Ole Sportin’ Life got de stuff fo’ scare away de lonesome blues. 
(Pours powder into her hand. Bess looks down at it.) 

Brss—Happy dus’! (Gazes at the powder with fascinated 
horror.) I ain’t want none ob dat stuff, I tells yo’. 
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SporTING LirE—Ain’t nuff ter hurt er flea. 

Bress—Take dat stuff away, nigger! (But she continues to 
hold it in her hand.) 

SporTING LirE—Jus’ a little touch fo’ ole time’ sake. (BESS 
suddenly claps her hand over her face. When she takes it away, 
it is empty. SporTING LIFE smiles with satisfaction.) Dat de 
t’ing, ain’t it? An’ membuh, dere’s plenty more where dat come 
from. Dere’s a boat to Noo Yo’k to-morruh an’ I’m goin’. 
(Pauses significantly. Brss says nothing.) Why yo’ such a fool, 
Bess? What yo’ goin’ to do a whole yeah here by yo’self? Now’s 
yo’ chance. (Bess leaps to her feet, her eyes blazing. She glares 
at SpoRTING LIFE with contempt and hatred.) 

Bress—Yo’ low, crawlin’ houn’! Git ’way from my door, I tells 
yo’! Lef’ it, yo’! Rattlesnake! Dat’s whut yo’ is! Rattlesnake! 
(While she berates him, Sportinc Lire lights a cigarette, con- 
tinues to sit on step.) 

SporTING Lire—Rave on, sistuh! But I'll be right here when 
yo’ is wantin’ dat second shot. (BrEss runs suddenly past him 
into her room. Slams door behind her. SportiNnc Lire sits smil- 
ing to himself and leisurely blowing smoke rings. MARIA comes 
to her doorway. Sees him. Crosses to him.) 

Marta (contemptuously)—What yo’ waitin’ ’round here for? 

SporTING LirE—Jus’ waitin’. (Smokes contentedly.) 

Marta—What yo’ t’ink yo’ goin’ to get? 

SpPorTING LiFe (with shrug of shoulders) —Uummmmmm—jus’ 
waitin’. 

Marra (turning scornfully away)—Yo’ don’ know Bess. (Re- 
crosses to her shop. SpoRtTING LiFE watches her till she has 
reached her doorstep.) 

SPORTING LiFE (in a low voice, not intended for Marta to 
hear)—You don’ know happy dus’. (Marta does not hear. 
Goes into shop; closes door. SPORTING LIFE continues to wait. 
St. Michael’s chimes the half hour.) 


Five days later, one bright afternoon, while all the Negroes are 
moving about their accustomed tasks in the court of Catfish Row 
Porgy drives up to the gate. Serena is sitting near her door 
crooning a lullaby to the baby in her arms, and Maria is moving 
in and out of her shop, but neither sees him. 

Scipio, playing near the gate, lets Porgy in. Now all the Ne- 
groes see him, but none greets him. Silently they fade away 
into their rooms. Porgy doesn’t notice. He is too happy with 
the thought that he is back and with a surprise for all of them, 
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and particularly for Bess, to notice. There is a new harmonica 
for Scipio, and a new bonnet for Lily, and a bright new dress for 
Bess, which he shakes out and lays on the table. 

“Now, dat’s de style for Bess,” he announces, exultantly, as 
he produces a hat to go with the dress. “She is one gal what 
always look good in red. I reckon I is de fus’ nigger anybody 
roun’ here ebber see what go to jail po’, an’ leabe dere rich. But 
Porgy’ luck ridin’ high now. Ain’t nuttin’ can stop um. When 
de buckra search me in de jail, I all de time gots my lucky bones 
in my mout’—see! an’ time I get settle’ in my new boardin’ 
house, I start to go right t’rough dem odder crap-shootin’ nigger’ 
like Glory Hallelujah. (He takes a package from the cart, opens 
it, and holds up a baby dress.) Now, ain’t dis de t’ing! Course, 
de baby ain’t really big ’“nough for wear dress yet, but he goin’ 
grow fas’. You watch, he goin’ be in dat dress by de fus’ frost. 
(Continues his story.) Yas, suh! dere warn’t no stoppin’ dem 
bones. Dey jus’ gone whoopin’ right t’rough dat jail, a-pullin’ 
me after °em. And den, on de las’ day, de big buckra guard hear 
’bout it, an’ he come an’ say I gots to gib up de bones. But I 
been seein’ um roll wid de jailer in de watch house, an’ I know 
he weakness. I ask dat buckra if he ain’t likes me to teach um 
how to sing lucky to de bones ’fore I gib dem up, an’ ’fore he git 
*way I done gone t’rough um for t’ree dollar an’ seben cent an’ 
dis shirt. (He proudly exhibits shirt that he is wearing. His 
purchases are now all spread out on the table, and he looks from 
them to the faces of the Negroes.) Now it time to call Bess. 
Oh, Bess. Here Porgy come home. (There is a moment of ab- 
solute silence. Ltty gets to her feet, buries her face in her hands, 
and runs to her room. PETER starts to follow. Mutnco rises and 
goes toward Martia’s door.) Here, Lily, Peter, Mingo, where you 
all goin’? What de hell kin’ ob a welcome dis for a man what 
been in jail for a week, an’ for de contemp’ ob court at dat. Oh, 
now I see. Well, yo’ ain’t gots to min’ Bess an’ me. All de time 
we wants to hab we frien’ wid us. Eben now, we ain’t wants to 
be jus’ by weself. (They continue to withdraw. He looks about 
him in growing surprise, and discovers SERENA hunched up Si- 
lently over the baby.) Why, hello! Dere’s Serena. Yo’ sho’ 
work fas’, sistuh. I ain’t been gone a week, an’ yo’ done gots a 
new baby. (SERENA rises hurriedly, exposing baby for first time.) 
Here, hold on. Let me see dat chile. Dat’s Bess’s baby, ain’t it? 
Where yo’ get um? Where Bess, anyhow? She ain’t answer me. 

SERENA (calling)—Maria, come out dat cookshop. Here Porgy 
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come home. Yow gots to talk wid um. (Porcy drives to his own 
door.) 

Porcy—Bess! Ain’t yo’ dere, Bess? (Marra comes to her 
doorway. Porcy turns to her, his eyes wide with alarm.) 
Where’s Bess? (Marta sits on her doorstep. Porcy turns his 
goat and drives over to her.) Tell me quick. Where’s Bess? 
(Marta does not answer.) Where? Where? 


Bravely Maria tries to tell him. Didn’t they all say Bess 
wasn’t fit for him? An’ that dirty dog, Sportin’ Life, made them 
all think Porgy was to be locked up for a year. 

Naturally Bess was very low in her mind and she just went 
back to the happy dus’ and the red eye and was drunk for two 
days. 

That doesn’t matter, Porgy keeps insisting. What Bess has 
done doesn’t matter. Where is she now? That’s all Porgy wants 
to know. Where is she? 


SERENA—She gone, Porgy. An’ I done take dis chile to gib 
um a Christian raisin’— 

Porcy—W here she gone? 

SERENA—Dat gal ain’t neber had Gawd in she heart, an’ de 
debil get um at last. 

Marta—’Tain’t de debil. De happy dus’ done for um. 

Porcy (wildly)—You—Bess?— Yo’ ain’t means Bess dead? 

SERENA—She worse dan dead. 

Lity—Sportin’ Life carry she away on de Noo Yo’k boat. 
(They are all silent, gazing at Porey. He, too, is silent for a 
moment.) 

Porcy—Where dat dey take she? 

Minco—Noo Yo’k. 

Marita—Dat’s way up Nort’. 

Porcy (pointing)—It dat way? 

Marra—It take two days by de boat. Yo’ can’t find um. 

Porcy—I ain’t say I can find um. I say, where it is? 

Marta—Yo’ can’t go after she. Ain’t yo’ hear we say yo’ can’t 
find um? 

‘ ANNIE—Ain’t yo’ know Noo Yo’k mos’ a t’ousand mile’ from 
ere? 

Porcy—Which way dat? 

LiLy (pointing)—Up Nort’—past de Custom House. (Porcy 
Aaa his goat and drives slowly with bowed head toward the 
gate. 
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Maria—Porgy, I tells yo’ it ain’t no use! 

Lity—Dat great big city. Yo’ can’t find um dere! 

SERENA—Ain’t we tells yo-— (But Porcy is going on toward 
gate as if he did not hear, and they cease to protest and stand 
motionless watching him. As Porcy reaches the gate, Scipio 
silently opens it. Porcy drives through and turns to left, as L1Ly 
pointed. St. Michael’s chimes the quarter hour. The gate clangs 
shut.) 

The curtain falls. 


PARIS BOUND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Puritre BARRY 


PHILIP BARRY won a Harvard prize in his playwriting youth 
with a comedy called “You and I.” He followed that with a 
moderately successful. second play, “The Youngest,” and then 
slipped gracefully down among the playwrights who were merely 
present and accounted for the last two seasons. 

His “In a Garden” was no more than what a drama critic 
might call a succes d’estime, although both Arthur Hopkins as 
producer and Laurette Taylor as chief actress labored earnestly 
the season of 1925-26 to save it. His “White Wings,” a sparkling 
but unpopular satire, could not be sold, even by Winthrop Ames, 
the season of 1926-27. Last November Barry offered “John,” a 
dignified and dramatic study of the Baptist who was the fore- 
runner, but it, too, suffered a quick defeat. 

It happens, however, that Mr. Barry is a hard and persistent 
worker. The trucks bearing the scenic remains of “John” had 
barely reached the storehouse when two additional Barry plays 
were announced—a comedy first named “The Wedding” and 
finally called ‘Paris Bound,” and a mystery piece frankly labelled 
“Cock Robin,” that Barry had written in a spirit of fun with 
Elmer Rice. 

“Paris Bound,” which came in Christmas week with the popu- 
lar Madge Kennedy as a star, was an overnight success. Of the 
seventeen new plays offered that week only four lasted until Lent, 
and of the four the Barry play was the outstanding comedy 
favorite. 

This is a story of a youthful adventure with love and marriage 
related by those moderately exclusive humans of the upper mid- 
dle class about whom this author writes so intimately and so 
understandingly. It is lightly touched with a marital problem 
sufficiently common to give it universal significance and suffi- 
ciently serious to bring its audiences to quick attention. 

At the play’s outset the month is July, the year 1922, the scene 
the upstairs sitting room of a ae in the country near New 
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York—an attractively furnished room shielded from a hot sum- 
mer sun by awnings that shade a stretch of windows on the west. 

Mary and Jim Hutton have been married less than two hours. 
The marriage breakfast is just over and from below stairs the 
sounds of revelry, the music and the laughter, would indicate that 
the party has reached or is about to reach its peak with the 
planned departure of the bride and groom. 

Jim and Mary Hutton are, as they enter the room for a min- 
ute’s respite from the almost too. affectionate attentions of their 
friends, a good-looking, happy pair—Jim a stalwart twenty-six, 
Mary a sweet and modest twenty-two. They are still in their 
bridal finery and there is time for only a word—Mary’s whispered 
assurance to Jim that she never has enjoyed a wedding so much 
in her life, and Jim’s enthusiastic admission that he feels the 
same; Mary’s sober little confession that she’s a fool about him, 
and his echoing assurance, sealed with a kiss, that she has noth- 
ing on him. 

Then Jim is away to change his clothes and collect his bags 
and Mary has found Julia, the maid, and gone to her room to be 
put into her going-away things. A valuable aid is Julia. ‘Aunt 
Grace asked me if there was anything in this house that I wanted 
to take with me for my house, and I said you,” admits Mary. 
And that makes Julia happy, too. 

It is while Jim and Mary are dressing that Helen White and 
James Hutton, Sr., Jim’s divorced mother and father, meet in this 
same dressing room. 

Mrs. White, who now lives in Europe, has come many miles 
only to feel a good deal like a stranger at her own son’s wedding. 
Two of Mary’s wedding attendants, Nora Cope and Fanny Ship- 
pan, have left these somewhat embarrassed parents there and 
slipped with as much grace as circumstances permit into Mary’s 
room to help with the dressing. 

It is fifteen years since Jim’s parents have seen each other and 
the meeting is not without its emotional reactions. James, Sr., 
never could quite understand why the former Mrs. Hutton had 
married White, an “exceptionally dull man,” if there ever was 
one, and Mrs. White would like to be as indifferent as possible 
to anything he may think about her or her actions. 

James, Sr., however, is of a mind to discuss many things. For 
one thing he is not at all averse to reopening the question of their 
own separation. He feels that young Jim and Mary have an 
excellent chance of happiness and success in their married life, 
but no better chance than he and she had. 
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From what she has heard, Mrs. White admits, the young peo- 
ple are as completely fortified against failure in marriage as it 
ever is possible for young people to be. 

“Youth, health, love, money and an occupation—they seem to 
have the odds on their side, at any rate,” says she. 


JamMEs—So did we. 

HELEN—So “More shame to us?” 

James—More shame to you, Helen. (A brief pause.) 

HELEN—The years haven’t put wrinkles in your cheek, have 
they, James? 

James—Cheek? 

HeLteN—Cheek. 

James—still bitter. It’s amazing. 

HELEN—Poor dear, life is such a constant surprise to you.—As 
I remember, you were amazed when I divorced you. 

Jamres—That was an act of resentment on the part of a raw 
young girl. You’re past forty now, and should know better. 

HeELEN—You still don’t accept the impossibility of my living 
with you after what you did— 

James—I shan’t ever accept it. 

HeLEN—Well, I give up. In fact I gave up, some time ago, 
didn’t I? 

James—I know: that’s one of your troubles. 

HeLEN—I’'m afraid I must— 

James—Duck—dodge again—get out from under. All right, 
my dear. (She turns on him.) 

HELEN—Jim, I—! Which of us was in the wrong, you or me! 

James—You were. I may have committed adultery, Helen, 
but I never committed divorce. 

HELEN—When you had your affair with—with that woman— 

James (amused)—Mrs. Bliss, her name was—Kitty Bliss— 
pretty name. 

HeLen—And a pretty affair. By means of it you destroyed 
our marriage. 

James—I think it was you who did the destroying, Helen. 

HeLtEN—How do you figure that? 

James—Through what you made of it. All that we had—you 
and I—our province was never touched by it. 

HELEN—That’s easy enough to say. 

JamEs—lIt’s gospel, my dear. 

HELEN—I’m afraid I don’t understand these separate provinces 
of yours. 
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JAamMEs—Mine?—Every one’s! 

HELEN—I don’t understand them. 

JAMes—Well, here’s your son Jim: he is attractive to women. 
His wife Mary is attractive to men. He’s twenty-six, she is 
twenty-two. Is he never to know another woman, or she another 
man? 

HELEN—Know them? But of course! 

JamMEs—Well, love them, then. 

HELEN—Even love them—in a way. 

JamMes—Provided they “behave.” 

HELEN—Naturally. (He smiles.) 

JamEs—Provided they behave naturally— 

HELEN (indignant)—I didn’t say— 

JamEes—Well, I don’t think it’s very important whether they 
do or not. 

HELEN—In fact, why any marriage at all? 

JAMEs—Simply because marriage of one woman to one man for 
a life-time is the most civilized and beautiful idea poor humanity 
has ever conceived of. 

HEeLEN—Imagine your thinking so. 

JameEs—lI’ve never thought otherwise. And any two people, I 
don’t care who they are, who marry for love as we did—as most 
do—and live before the world as man and wife create between 
them something they can never get away from and never hope to 
duplicate. 

HeELEN—I wonder if they can’t. 

JamMEes—You know they can’t. It’s an entity as real as any 
child is and it’s born without them knowing it, simply of the fact 
that a man and woman in love have elected to face all the facts 
of life together, from under one roof. 

HELEN—So I denied our spiritual child, is that it? 

James—That will do, yes. 

HeELEN—It was for that that I left you, Jim. 

James—You left me because you found out that I had gone 
with another woman.—Found it out. 

HELEN (sharply)—And wasn’t that almost enough? 

James—No. It didn’t begin to be—For following a physical 
impulse which I share with the rest of the animal kingdom, you 
destroyed a spiritual relationship which belonged only to us. For 
an act which in reality was of little or no importance to you, you 
did me out of my marriage and my home, of the daughter I’ve 
always longed for—very nearly out of the son I already had. 
You did a good, thorough job, my dear. 
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But where, Mr. Hutton would like to know, has this achieve- 
ment in divorce led the former Mrs. Hutton? Even her refusal 
to discuss the matter further is proof that she has not changed. 
She is still unable to stand very much; soft where she should be 
hard and hard as nails where she should be soft. 

“T think you might have struck a better balance if you had 
weathered that one rough stretch, as you should have done,” he 
firmly insists. “You might still be the wronged wife, but you’d 
be ten times the person you are now.” 

Now young Jim is in, dressed and ready for the flight and 
eagerly fit. He finds it good to see his parents together. He is 
grateful to both of them for coming. They are a great pair, even 
if they did not hit it off together. Why, he wonders, didn’t they? 

“Tt happened,” explains his father, with a calm but defiant 
frankness, “that I was once what your mother calls ‘unfaithful’ 
to her.” 

“You mean you wanted to quit mother, and—?” 

“Oh, no—no, never for a minute. But I—” 

Young Jim understands and, faced with the necessity of seem- 
ing to, in a way, take sides, he is free to admit that he thinks his 
mother was at least hasty. 

“Tt strikes me as damned short-sighted and pretty damned un- 
just,” he tells her. 

He also is convinced that Mary would feel the same. ‘Mar- 
riage is a pretty big job, of course,” he concludes. “But it seems 
to me that if both people use their heads they can manage it.” 

“You may be sure they can,” insists James, Sr. 

“T think you would do well, however, to learn to profit by your 
father’s mistake,” warns the mother. 

“Aren’t you being a little rough on him, mother?” Jim de- 
mands, smilingly. “TI tell you what: Ill do that if you’ll teach 
Mary to profit by yours.” 

Now Mary is ready, and equally radiant in her going-away 
things, a bride most enthusiastically, even wildly, approved by her 
new husband and all the relatives. 

Peter, having a perfect timing sense, is in with a tray and a 
bottle of champagne that the proper healths may be drunk before 
the grand but secret departure. 

Their plan, as Jim explains, is to drive to town, where Peter 
has engaged rooms at a hotel. They will dine (in their sitting 
room, if they have one, at Mary’s suggestion) and see a revue. 
Then they will go aboard their ship, which sails at midnight. 

Later, in London, they hope to have more of a visit with Jim’s 
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mother, and thereafter Jim is quite likely to see her periodically, 
because his firm is talking about his making an annual crossing 
for the good of the business. 

Now Jim’s father and mother have gone back to the dance— 
to dance together, as the senior Hutton suggests, and scandalize 
the guests. The sight of them, leaving the room arm in arm, is 
a little sad to Mary, and to Jim, too. At the door James, Sr., 
turns. 

“I’ve only one thing to say to both of you,” he offers as a part- 
ing word of advice; “if at first you don’t succeed—don’t try 
again.” 

Mrs. White refuses to sanction the sentiment, but she is forced 
to drag him away to cover her irritation. 

As Mary looks after them she pulls Jim down on the couch 
beside her. For a moment she clings to his arm, and then she 
speaks. 


Mary—Oh, Jim—how awful— 

Jim—I know, dear—but don’t you worry. 

Mary (suddenly)—You know, it occurs to me I’ve married you 
under fairly false pretences. 

Jim (amused)—Oh? Such as—? 

Mary—l’ve got a lot of bum theories about marriage. You’ve 
never heard them. 

Jim (grinning)—Let’s save ’em for the long winter evenings, 
shall we? 

Mary—I’m afraid I'll forget them. 

Jim—How do they go? 

Mary—wWell, for one thing, I don’t believe much in monopolies. 
Jim—No? 

Mary—Not for us, anyhow. We’re too fond of—people. 
Jrm—You and me and the great throbbing heart of America— 
that’ll be all right. 

Mary—Not quite so general as that, maybe. 

Jim—TI'll like you best, Mary. 

Mary—So will I you.—But the point is, I don’t expect never 
to see another man, and I don’t expect you never to see another 
girl—We’ve simply got to make ourselves see them! Then there 
won’t even be the danger of them getting to be—to be— 

Jrm—Novelties to us? 

Mary (gratefully )—Exactly—and I like to be alone a lot. I 
may seem sullen, but it won’t mean anything, really it won’t. 

Jim—I'll look the other way. 
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Mary—‘Respect each other’s privacy.” Oh, that sounds ter- 
rible. Like hints to the love-lorn. 

Jrm—aAll theories are terrible. 

Mary—Of course they are. But what are you going to do? 

Jim—Dunno. (A brief pause.) One thing, we’re being nice 
and sensible and modern, aren’t we? 

Mary—Oh, Jim, we’ve got to be! (Jrm’s smile fades.) I 
mean it. We’ve simply got to be a success. All my life, I’ve 
seen nothing but— 

Jrm—But how can we help but be? You—? Me—? 

Mary—lIt isn’t as easy as that, Jim. There’s where people 
make the mistake. It takes work, and they won’t work. I know 
it takes work. 

Jim—Mary— 

Mary—What? (His smile reasserts itself.) 

Jim—Beads of sweat’ll be standing out on my forehead. (She 
laughs, and holds her hand out to him in quick gesture. He 
takes it.) 

Mary—I’m a fool. 

Jrm—Nope. Nota bit. (Kisses hand.) But I think we'll be 
all right. 

Mary—I know we shall. 


Peter has lowered the baggage down from the window, and 
Tom, the chauffeur, has carried it to the car the runaways are to 
use. At the proper moment Peter will signal the orchestra to 
crash into the wedding march, Mary and Jim will join hands and 
scurry down the stairs, dodging the rice and rose petals, and dive 
for the car they are supposed to take, 

“You'll recognize it by its decorations and wall mottos, mostly 
very obscene,” Peter explains. “I printed them myself last 
night.” 

Then they are to rush across the tennis court and out to the 
south drive, where Tom will be waiting with Peter’s own high- 
powered Pope-Toledo. 

But the getting away is not the only problem. Another has 
arisen of which Noel Farley is the set but slightly unsteady pivot. 
Fanny Shippan has found Noel “Jaughing and carrying on in a 
generally outrageous manner”; and she is fearfully afraid this 
young woman will end up by making some sort of wretched scene. 

There is only one thing to do, Mary decides. Noel’s actions, 
as every one knows, are induced by her frankly expressed love of 
Jim. They had, at one time, been better than good friends, and 
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although that was years ago, and Mary had indicated her under- 
standing of the situation, and thought she would put an end to 
all the talk, by asking Noel to be one of her attendants, it is quite 
evident that Noel still harbors unhappy memories. Therefore 
the only thing likely to pull her up now is for Jim to talk with 
her. Jim doesn’t want to, but he will do it if Mary thinks best. 
And Mary does. 

Mary knows that Noel loved Jim and thinks she probably still 
loves him—terribly. Of Jim’s feelings she is not so sure, but she 
doesn’t think she would care very much if he still cared for Noel 
—a little. Nor can she agree with Nora that after a month or 
two she will acquire the usual wifely sense of proprietorship and 
be furious at every woman Jim even so much as looks at sideways. 
Certainly she expects to keep her men friends! 

A fine, big-hearted Mary she is, Nora admits. But her ideas 
won’t work. Try them and she and Jim will be just “another 
once-loving pair—bound for Paris.” 

Mary has left the room when Noel Farley arrives, and Nora 
follows shortly on the pretext that she must look for Peter. Jim 
is at the other side of the room, and Noel, without moving, is 
staring directly at him. 

Jim, plainly worried, asks that as a favor Noel will quit the 
party after she sees Mary and go home. Noel is willing. She 
might even go out the back way, so as not to be seen, or perhaps 
she could be hidden somewhere. Her tone is sarcastic. What 
does it matter? And then, after they have stared at each other 
for a long minute, she adds: 

“Do you enjoy it, Jim?” 

“Do I enjoy what?” 


Nort—Standing there, kissing me. 

Jum—My God, Noel. 

Nort—Mine, too, Jim. It’s what you’ve been doing for a long 
while now—each time we’ve been together. What’s it matter that 
you’ve never been much closer to me than this—so long as you’ve 
thought it and wished it? 

Jrm—You’ve—had a good deal to drink, haven’t you? 

Norr—Yes.—But I’ve been drunker than this before on no 
wine at all. And so have you, my dear, dear, dear— 

Jrm—Oh, quit it, quit it, will your 

Nort—I love you, Jim, and I die hard. There should have 
been two of you, you know—one for me. 

Jrm—Listen: have I ever said or done the slightest— 
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Nort—I think there are two of you—and one is——No, you 
haven’t. But you want me, and I want you and if it keeps up, 
some day there’ll be hell to pay. I’m telling you. 

Jim—Noel— 

Nort—I know. You’ve always behaved with the most praise- 
worthy restraint. That’s been splendid of you, I suppose, though 
I rather wish you hadn’t. But you can’t fool any one as Irish as 
me, about love. I couldn’t have felt as I do about you, if you 
didn’t feel much the same about me. It doesn’t happen that way. 
It takes two. 

Jrm—I’m sorry, but I don’t agree with you. 

Noret—You don’t have to. Nor need you think for a minute 
that I’m not aware how terribly you love your Mary, and how 
utterly different it is to what you feel for me. I envy her, but 
she need never envy me. Not if she’s wise. 

Jim—How do you mean wise? 

Noret—She knows. 

Jim—Noel, I haven’t the remotest idea of what you’re driving 
at, I really haven’t. 

Noret—Well, great intelligence never was your long-suit, was 
it? (A brief pause. She adds): And I’ve done a tall lot of think- 
ing, these last few weeks. I’ve damn well had to. 

Jrm—lI can’t see you’ve got very far. 

Nort—lI’ve gone a tremendous ways. I'll tell you where I’ve 
arrived if you like. 

Jrm—You needn’t mind. 

Noret—lI’d rather—if you don’t. (She waits. He is silent.) 
It’s my little pleasure to acknowledge, now, that I’m yours, heart 
and soul— 

Jim—Noel— 

NoELt—But you needn’t let it upset you: I’m inclined to glory 
in it. A day like to-day is fairly rough-going, of course, but I 
imagine I'll survive it. Because you see, I’m just as sure as I am 
of my name, that part of you is mine. I can’t make head or tail 
of it—I’m still frightfully balled-up in every direction, but of 
what’s between us, I’m quite sure. I wish we’d been something— 
important to each other. I wish something actual had happened. 
Our chances for pulling out of it would be better, then But we 
weren’t—and nothing has. So here we are, and here we'll be— 
and you’d better shun me as you would the devil! 

Jim—When you see me running from some one, you’ll know it. 

Nort—That’s the boy!—Spoken like a Yale man. 

Jim (turns—faces up-stage)—Oh, shut up. 
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NoEL—You can’t be indifferent to me, Jimmy Hut—so don’t 
try. (She softens in an instant.) Oh, come here a minute—let 
me lock at you. Never mind—I’ll come there. (Ske moves to- 
ward him.) Jim—Jim— (Takes hold of his left arm.) 

Jim (turns face to her)—Quit it, Noel. 

NoEL—What a handsome groom you were, Jim—I was proud of 
you, truly I was. I could feel my heart swell to see you, really 
I could—so straight, and so well turned-out, and so damned cock- 
sure of yourself, and so much in need of a beating. I didn’t kiss 
you when the others did, did I? Here—I shall— (She puts her 
hands behind his shoulders, and leans up to him.) 

Jim (grasps her by elbows, trying to shake her into a realiza- 
tion of the situation)—Noel—God damn it, Noel—this is my 
wedding-day! 

NorL—Stupid—stupid—we’d have had a much better chance, 
if you’d let that go— (A pause. She turns up toward table.) 
Well— (She tries to compose herself.) Is this some one’s wine? 
(She lifts a full glass from the tray.) Tere’s to your great hap- 
piness—and may I share in it. (She drains the glass.) Damn. 


Noel dashes the empty glass against a stone vase on the table. 
There is a knock at the door. It is Mary come to collect her hus- 
band and say good-by to her friend. 

Noel is faintly apologetic. Jim, she explains, has been taking 
her over the coals for enjoying the party too much, and she has 
promised to be a good girl. 

Now Noel has gone and Jim is relieved. That, at least, is over 
with. Mary is relieved, too, but she can’t resist one little inquiry. 

“Ts it still me, Jim?” 

She stops him before he can answer her with becoming and 
darkly significant protestations of loyalty. 

They’re ready for Peter now. But they will give him only 
three minutes. If he is not ready by that time they will make a 
run for it. 

“Tn the meantime,” suggests Mary, “let’s form a group called 
‘Alone at last,’ shall we?” 

They are standing by the table holding hands when Jim an- 
swers, with great conviction: 


Jrm—Lord knows I’m willing. (Mary closes her eyes.) 
Mary—I’m just so damn tired—happy— 

Jim—So am I. 

Mary—lIt’s like a warm bath. 
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Jrm—It’s better. 

Mary—I don’t expect to have another serious thought for 
months on end, now. 

Jrm—If you feel one stealing up on you, fight like hell. 

Mary—Ali that silly talk of mine about theories and strata- 
gems and what-nots generally—don’t mind it. It’s just that when 
I think anything awful might happen to you and me, my heart 
slides right down to my toes ina panic. It’s just—wanting des- 
perately to guard the most precious thing I’ve ever had or shall 
have. 

Jrm—I know, Darling. That goes for me, too. 

Mary—then it’s on— 

Jrm—You bet it is——Let’s make just one blanket agreement, 
shall we? 

Mary—What is it? 

Jrm—Whatever happens, never quit each other. (She presses 
her cheek against his.) 

Mary—Never, never. 

Jrm—Never in this world. 

Mary—In any world. 


The orchestra has swung into the ‘‘Dardanella” which is the 
first signal and the wedding-march impends. Julie has had the 
last good-by and the last word of instruction from her mistress. 
And now the orchestra pauses for the change of tune. 


Mary—sh! 

Jim—What? 

Mary—It’s it/ 

Jrm—lIs it? 

Mary—Yes! Listen! 

Jrm—You’re right. 

Mary—Come on, sweet! 

Jrm—Where’s my hat? 

Mary—Oh, never mind your hat. 

Jrm—All right, the hell with it. 

Mary—Give me your hand! 

Jrum—Give me yours. I’m the man. (Their hands fumble for 
each other.) 

Mary—Quit fooling, stupid. Hurry up, or they’ll murder us. 

Jim—What’s the rush? We've got fifty years—To Mary from 
Jim, with love. (He kisses her.) Here we go! (He takes her 
hand and rushes for the hall. Curtain starts to fall. From down- 
stairs, rising above the wedding-march, comes the sound of shouts 
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and laughter and cheers. From outside the house, the sound of 
a motor horn.) 
The curtain falls. 


AGL IT 


Five years have passed. It is May, 1927. Jim and Mary are 
living in New York, over near the East River. The scene is the 
music room on the top floor of the Hutton house, added on for 
them by Jim’s father as a wedding gift. 

There is a large fireplace in it, and a studio window at back. 
“‘The furniture is rather dark and includes an ebony grand piano. 
The walls are of smooth gray plaster.” 

At the moment Richard Parrish, a young composer, is playing 
a theme from his newest ballet and Mary is listening. “Richard 
is about twenty-seven or eight, he is not handsome nor particu- 
larly well dressed. He has no gift for pretty speeches, has only 
natural manners and natural grace.” 

There are parts of the ballet that do not please Mary, and she 
is not at all backward about telling Richard so. Sometimes he 
agrees with her and sometimes he does not. 

Mary is convinced that Richard has a great gift, and she is 
glad to have offered the studio to him. He can use it every morn- 
ing and all morning, until his ballet is finished, and she will never 
bother him—unless she should be expressly invited. 

She is not only invited, Richard is quick to insist, but he would 
be very grateful if she would help him. He thinks perhaps he 
can finish the composition in two months, or less, with her aid. 
Mary is pleased with that plan. It will give her something to 
think about while Jim is making his annual trip abroad. Jim is 
about to start on that trip and will be gone six weeks. He was 
going to-day—but he could not get a reservation. 

“Why don’t you go with him?” 

“T don’t know,” explains Mary. “I just never do. Once I did, 
the first year. Then the next year I was about to have a baby, 
and the next year Aunt Grace was about to have an appendix, 
and the next year I’d just had another baby, and last year both 
of them had whooping cough and this year, when I could go, I 
won't.” 

Of course Mary is crazy to go. And yet she has a feeling that 
married people need holidays from each other. 


RrcHarp—You’re a funny pair. é' 
Mary—We’re a nice pair, don’t you think? 
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RicHarp—Sure; very nice— Terribly in love, too, aren’t your 

Mary—Oh, yes, terribly. 

RicHAarD—How long is it? 

Mary—Six years the tenth of July. 

RicHArD—Pretty good. 

Mary—lIt keeps getting better. 

RicHarpD—I suppose you aren’t likely ever to crash now unless 
one of you falls in love with some one else. 

Mary—I don’t think Jim and I could crash even on that. 

RicHaRD—No? 

Mary—No. 

RicHaRrD—Well! There’s not much chance it'll happen, is 
there? 

Mary—It might. To Jim it might. 

RicHarp—And if it did? 

Mary—My one fear in the world is that he wouldn’t quite 
understand how little it meant to me. (A silence.) 

RicHARD—I guess there’s nothing to be said to that. 

Mary—There it is! 

RIcHARD (after a pause)—D’you know, I can’t tell you how 
much I grant you two. And it is a funny thing, because you’re 
the kind of people I’ve resented all my life. I never expected to 
believe that you could be so—so damned valuable. I used to 
curse into my beard whenever I passed a house like this. I used 
to spit on the pavement whenever a decent-looking motor passed 
me. I don’t any more, because I’ve found two among you whom 
I know to be of absolutely first importance in all the ways I value. 
You're hard in the right places, you’re wise with a most beautiful 
wisdom and for your life as you live it, I’ve nothing but salutes 
and cheers. 

Mary (overcome)—Why, Richard— 

RIcHARD—Why, your grandmother. It’s true, and I mean it. 
What about this bollicking ballet? Do you really want to help 
me get it down? 

Mary—I ask for nothing better. The babies are in the coun- 
try with Aunt Grace. They’re thriving. I'll spend four days a 
week in town and you can come out for week-ends. She’s got a 
Knabe. It’s old, and the lacquer’s cracked, but it’s sweet as a 
nut. 

RIcHARD—When does Jim sail? 

Mary—Saturday. He was to have gone on the Paris to-day 
but he couldn’t get a cabin. Now it’s not until the France, May 
fifteenth. I can go to work on the sixteenth. 
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RicHarD—Lord, it’d be wonderful. You know you have got a 
pretty good ear. 

Mary—lI’ve got a first-rate ear, and I can write the stuff down 
like a house on fire. 

RicHARD—Imagine finishing it! (Plays few chords.) 

Mary (after a@ pause)—How many things fave you finished, 
Richard? (RicHarD stops playing.) 

RicHarD—Oh, be still. (Starts playing.) 

(JULIE enters with a tray containing glass of milk and a plate 
of sandwiches. RicHarpD frowns at it.) 

RICHARD (stops playing)—Speaking of babies, I think I can 
live without this milk every morning. 

Mary—lIt builds you up. See what a big girl I am. 


Richard’s ballet is a bit fantastical, completely cock-eyed he 
calls it, but he has great hopes that it may prove amusing, if it 
is ever produced. Probably it never will be. It would cost too 
much for one thing. But if it ever is done he would like an 
American to do it. 

“Not the Metropolitan—or any of the Art boys, either,” he 
stipulates. “I’d like some good, hard-boiled revue-manager. Then 
they’d dance, by God, and not waddle around picking dream- 
flowers off the ground-cloth. And I’d have an orchestra for whom 
the world didn’t end with Debussy.” 

The idea of the ballet is ever so modernistic and mechanistic, 
with ‘‘a lot of religion in it, and a lot of test-tubes and micro- 
scopes and down-town at lunch hour, and Madison Square Gar- 
den with a hockey-match and that joint in Harlem where I’ve 
got a new job playing the piano from twelve to two—it’s a swell 
place, really, and, oh, God, there’s a lot in it, really.” 

Richard is deep in a recital of the ballet’s plot to Mary when 
Jim comes rushing home, bringing news. 

He is off to London on the afternoon boat. The cancelled res- 
ervation has been unexpectedly recovered, and as it is desirable 
that he be in London as soon as possible he is sailing at 1. Mary 
is none too happy about this sudden change of plans. Nor is Jim. 
But there it is. 

“Come with me, darling,” suggests Jim, when Richard has said 
his good-by—and left. “It’s a big cabin.” 


Mary—No. I can’t. 
Jrm—We’d have fun. 
Mary—Shut up! Shut up! 
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Jrm—I think this is all rot, you know. This enforced-holiday 
business. 

Mary—Maybe it is—When will you be back? 

Jrm—By July—the tenth surely, now. Where’s your party for 
the anniversary to be—here or in the country? 

Mary—Here. I’m going to keep the house open until the fif- 
teenth anyway. Do make it in time, Jim. It’s important to me. 
I’m a fool about Christmas and birthdays and things like that. 

Jrm—You leave it to me. I'll be here. (Mary smiles.) 

Mary—lI’ve always said if we got safely past the sixth— 

Jrm—lIt’s been a good go, hasn’t it, darling? 

Mary—Hasn’t it, though? 

Jim—I’d do it again, wouldn’t youe 

Mary—Oh, maybe I wouldn’t! 

Jrm—Kiss me, please. (Mary starts to put arms about his 
neck.) Very small: I’ve got a boat to catch. (Kiss)— Thanks. 


There are all the hurried arrangements for Jim’s departure. 
There is telephoning to the country that Jim may say good-by to 
his young son and promise him ever and ever so many things from 
the other side. There is the matter of Mary’s private account at 
the bank, which, fortunately, is bursting; and the decision about 
putting gravel on the roof so they may have a garden. There is 
the question of the possible defection of the newest maid; and the 
question of the baby’s legs being properly massaged, not because 
they are any different from any other baby’s legs, but because her 
father suffers a mighty fear that she may grow up with fat legs. 


Jum—Don’t have any vaccinations or anything till I get back, 
will you? 

Mary—I wasn’t planning any. 

Jim—Just keep cool with Coolidge. 

Mary—You betcha. 

Jrum—What’ll you be doing all the time? 

Mary—Music with Richard, mostly. He’s got a grand idea 
for a ballet. 

Jim—Where’d you find him, Mary? 

Mary—Richard? He was at the Rosalskys’ that night. Don’t 
you remember? 

Jrm—oOh, yes. (A moment)— He’s not the kind that makes 
passes, is he? 

Mary—Richard?—Not in the least. 

Jrm—lIf any one does, haul off and paste him one for me. 
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Mary—No one will. 

Jim—I would. 

Mary—Most men have more manners. 

Jim—Mary. 

Mary—What? 

Jim—lI’m in love with you. 

Mary—But what about my children? 

Jim—Forget ’em. Come with me in my death-car. 
Mary—When do we leave? 

Jim—How would, say, twelve-thirty do? We could— 


Before Mary can answer, the phone breaks up their bantering, 
which has been a little desperately sustained to fight off the tears 
that are near. 

Now Jim has come to the final checking up of his list of last- 
minute things not to be overlooked. 


Jrm—Oh, would you tell Peter I can’t play golf with him 
Wednesday. 

Mary (a mental note)— Peter—golf—Wednesday. 

Jim—Let’s see, now: (He reads the list.) “Telephone Father” 
—check. “Telephone the country”—check. “Kiss Mary.” (He 
kisses her)—check. “Don’t forget passport.” (He feels for it.) 
“Tell Julie plenty underwear”—check. ‘Tell Mary love her.” 
(He turns to her.) Love you. 

Mary—You are good, and kind. 

Jrm—Check. “About liquor supply”’—if you need anything, 
telephone Trotter at the Club. 

Mary—Trotter? 

Jrm—tTrotter. 

Mary—Liquor—Trotter—club. (Jim looks at the list.) 

Jrim—Keep out of drafts, don’t eat starchy foods, pump up 
bicycle-tires and be at foot of West 14th Street at ten minutes to 
one. (Puts list in pocket.) 

Mary—tTen minutes to one. Six weeks. (To him.) Jim, Jim, 
Jim, Jim! 

Jrmu—Aw, Mary— 

Mary—I’m going to weep. 

Jrum—Blink your eyes. (She blinks.) Swallow— (She swal- 
lows.) That’s the girl. 

Mary—wWrite me all the time. Cable me every minute. 

Jrm—You bet I will. 

Mary—Don’t have a French doctor even for a cold. 
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Jim—No. 

Mary—If the ship starts to sink, kick all the women and chil- 
dren out of the way and grab the biggest life-belt and— 

Jim—You bet I will. 

Mary—Say your prayers night and morning—and—  (Sud- 
denly she clings to him.) Oh, Jim—Jim!— 

Jrm—Oh, cut it out, will you? (He kisses her. She strains 
against him. A moment, then JaMES HuTToNn’s voice is heard 
from the hall.) 


The elder Hutton is shortly followed by Fanny Shippan, her- 
self just back from two years abroad, and Fanny’s bubbling spirits 
and eager gossip saves the domestic scene. Fanny has had all 
she wants of travel for the present. Britain for the British is 
perfectly all right with her. New York is a perfectly wonderful 
place to get back to, and she is going to stay for years and years. 
She brings them gorgeous presents, earrings for Mary and hand- 
painted braces for Jim, and her love, and she is, as she confesses 
to Mary when Jim has gone to see that Julie has left nothing out 
of his bags, happily surprised to find that nothing has happened 
to spoil the sweet serenity of their married lives. 


Fanny—Honestly, Mary, I never saw two happier looking 
people in my life. 

Mary—We're pretty sunk over this trip, just at present. 

Fanny—Most people I know would be cheering. You're in 
luck. You don’t realize it. 

Mary—Oh, yes, we do! 

FANNY (to JAMES)—It isn’t just put on, is it? 

JAMEs (smiling)—I don’t think so. 

Fanny—l’ve got a little skeptical about marriage—me, who 
had such faith. Paris is simply alive with people you know, get- 
ting divorces. 

Mary—Well, I think it’s sickening. 

FanNy—So do I. What I hate most, is what it does to their 
what-do-you-call-it, souls, characters. Honestly, just listening to 
their tales, I felt like Bad Fanny, the wickedest woman in Bridge- 
port. I claim it shows in their faces. You wouldn’t know Susie 
Price. 

Mary—She isn’t too! 

Fanny—Indeed she is!—Her precious little individuality was 
being stifled. 

Mary—Her what/? I didn’t know she had one. 

FanNny—Home-life developed it—But of course as soon as the 
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decree is handed down, she’s going to try again with some fifth- 
rate Englishman. She’s living with him now in the South-of- 
France somewhere. 

Mary—lIt is vile. 

FanNy—Just thank your stars, Girlie. Because there’s some- 
thing awfully wrong with marriage. 

Mary—There’s something awfully wrong with the people who 
get married. 

FaNNy—How are Peter and Nora? Are they all right? 

Mary—Now don’t go looking for trouble, Fanny. 

FaNnNy—Catch me! ‘These days I spread oil wherever I go. 
You have to. 

JamMes—Did you get to the South at all, Fanny? 

FANNy—Of France? No, worse luck. (To Mary.) Oh, but 
I must tell you. Zoe Evans was at Cannes— 

Mary—lI don’t know her. 

FaNNy—I know you don’t. But she knows Jim and she said 
she saw you and him two or three times at—what’s the name of 
that little place up in the mountains back of Antibes? St. Paul 
du—something—St. Paul de Var! And she was going to speak 
to you, only— 

Mary—When was that? 

FanNy—Last May. 

Mary—Oh, yes. 

FaNNy—Only she couldn’t get Jim’s eye and you both looked 
so devoted she concluded you were there to escape Americans. 
They thought at the Inn you were a run-away couple living in— 
Well, it isn’t sin to the French, is it? Zoe said the patron told 
her you’d taken the sweetest little studio-place with actually a 
bathroom. I didn’t even know you were over. Why didn’t you 
look me up? 

Mary—Well, it was— 

FanNy—You were trying to avoid Americans! (A moment.) 

Mary—lIt was the shortest kind of a trip. 

FanNny—You didn’t run into Noel, did you? Some one told 
me she was down there somewhere on the Riviera—or maybe 
it was Rome. 

Mary—No, we didn’t. 

Fanny—Apparently she’s got an idea that she can write or 
paint or something— 

Mary—And can she? 

Fanny—I doubt it. There’s a girl I never could make out. 

Mary—Couldn’t you, Fanny? I don’t think Noel’s hard. 
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Fanny is gaily on her way in another moment or two, calling 
her good-bys to Jim as she passes his room on the floor below. 

Mary, a little stunned by what she has heard, turns to the 
window and is staring thoughtfully into space when Jim’s father 
seeks to reassure her. 

For one thing he would not, if he were Mary, jump too quickly 
to conclusions. Nor would Mary. To prove which she goes 
calmly to the phone and calls up Mrs. Farley to make sure of 
Noel’s address. And there it is, repeated to her over the phone: 
“Villa May. St. Paul-du-Var. Alpes Maritimes.” 

“You know, this isn’t fair at all,’ protests James Hutton. 
“This is—” 

“T know Jim, father, and I know Noel. And if they were there 
together—” > 

She can’t finish. She feels that the charge is true, and the 
thought is horrible to her. If it is true, if it is Noel and not her 
that Jim wants, Mary knows what she will do. 


JamEes—Jim loves you as few women are loved. 

Mary—He could hardly love me—and go with her, could he? 

James—Couldn’t he, Mary? 

Maryv—No! 

JameEs—lIt’s not conceivable, is it? 

Mary—lf it were, I shouldn’t let it be! 

James—Ah—I see. 

Mary—lI’m not doing any sharing—I’m not going any halves 
with—with—oh, I can’t say her name, now. 

JamEes—You'll never be called upon to share what you and Jim 
have. 

Mary—What Jim and I have—what is it we have? What’s 
left of it now? He’s taken the whole beautiful thing in his hands 
and done that with it. (With a gesture of breaking it in two.) 

James—If what you suppose has happened as happened, one 
good crass fact explains it. 

Mary—It might have once. Not now. 

James—But, Mary, you must know— 

Mary—I know that six years ago Jim and I were married. 

Jim (from the hall below)—Oh, Mary! (She does not an- 
swer.) Darling—! (She starts to the doorway and calls faintly): 

Mary—Yes? (Jim not hearing her calls again.) Darling—! 
(at doorway )—Yes? 

Jim—Where are those shiny new studs of mine? 

Mary—They’re on the dressing-table in my room. 
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Jrm—Right!—You’re all ready, aren’t you? 

Mary—Yes, I’m ready.—We ought to leave in two minutes! 
(She presses the button on the door.) 

Jim—Oh, damn it! Let’s make it three— (Pause.) 

JAMES (softly)— Don’t you see, my dear, that that’s the real 
thing—and the other just a—? (Her gesture cuts him short. A 
moment, then): May I ask what you intend to do? 

Mary—lI don’t know yet. Jl have a month to myself to think 
in. When he comes back, I’ll know. 

JaMEs—Surely you'll say nothing now. 

Mary—I'll say nothing now. (She closes her eyes in pain, and 
averts her head.) Ill say less than nothing. 

JaMeEs—lIf you’re wise, my dear, you'll say nothing ever, 


Jim is in, with a box of flowers. He has found time to send 
one of the maids to the corner for them. That was sweet of him, 
Mary admits. No, there is nothing—nothing the matter with 
her! Of course she wants to go to the dock with him! 

Jim promises his father that he will not work too hard on the 
trip. In fact, after he gets through the worst of the job in Lon- 
don, he thinks perhaps he will run over to Cannes or Antibes for 
a few days before sailing. 

“T thought you hated the Riviera,” suggests Mary, catching her 
breath as she hides her face in the flowers. 

“That was in season,” blandly replies Jim. 


Mary—I didn’t know you’d ever been there out of season. 

Jrm—They say it’s another place after the crowds go. Father, 
would you tell the bank to cable a couple of thou. to my credit 
in London? 

James—Have you got enough now? 

Jrm—Plenty, thanks. 

Mary—Here you are— (She sets in J1m’s buttonhole a flower 
from her bouquet.) 

Jr (takes her in arms—not an embrace)—Oh, thanks, darling. 

JamEs—If you see your mother, give her my love. 

Jrm—I ll do that. (Crosses to father, shakes hands.) Good- 
by, sir. You’re a grand guy. 

James—Thanks, so are you—but hurry. 

Jm™ (crosses above to Mary)—Come on, Angel— 

Mary—Here I am. 

Jim—Just take Jimmy’s hand— (He holds his hand out to 
her. She puts her hand in it.) And away we go! 
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Mary—Away we go— (They start for door.) 

Jum (stops)—Wait a minute—I must have one good last look. 
(He takes her other hand, faces her about and looks at her. She 
returns his gaze smiling.) 

Mary—lIs that all right? 

Jrm—Father—am I in luck, or am I not? 

James—lI think you’re in great luck, Son. 

Jrm—And don’t I know it! (To Mary.) Listen, Sweet, I’ve 
got a great idea— 

Mary—What is it, dear? 

Jrm—This stupid enforced holiday—why not make it four 
weeks, instead of six? You could take a fast boat, and we’d have 
ten days in Paris, and then come back together. (Start exiting 
as curtain starts falling.) No, but seriously I don’t see any rea- 
son why we shouldn’t have at least a week there, and a little holi- 
day together after this idiotic month of— (His voice has faded 
out until it is no longer heard. JAMES stands alone, looking after 
them—) 

The curtain falls. 


AGT SIT 


Six weeks later, on an early July night, the windows of the 
Hutton studio are open wide to catch such cooling breezes as may 
blow up from the river. 

Mary is at the piano, playing idly, when James Hutton calls. 
It is late, sometime around 11, but his visit has apparently been 
planned. Mary has written him and he has given up a fishing 
trip to respond. The fact that there may be matters of serious 
import to discuss keeps them fencing conventionally for several 
minutes. 

Thus it is duly reported by Mary that the children are simply 
thriving in the country; that she has been working like mad with 
her music and staying in town a lot, practically alone in the house, 
but that by putting an electric attachment on the front door she 
has been able to turn the studio into a small apartment and an- 
swer only those bells the signal rings of which she recognizes. 

In trade for which she learns that Mr. Hutton has been finding 
some relief for his neuritis by sunning himself on the beach at 
Newport, that he was glad to give up his fishing trip and that he 
is hoping for the best from what he has come to learn—which is 
Mary’s decision respecting Jim. 

The only word that Mary has had from Jim is a radio reading: 
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“Giant liner battered by storms. Floating palace twelve hours 
late. Much love.” 

Indications are that the ship will not reach her berth before 
early morning and that Jim will not be out there before break- 
fast time. 

As for Mary’s decision—it is against Jim. She has found out 
that the reports about his having been with Noel Farley in Italy 
were definitely true. She has not written Jim, nor told a soul. 
She will tell him on his arrival. To-morrow is the date of their 
wedding anniversary. Six years! It probably is a very fair 
average aS marriages go nowadays. Perhaps the average is even 
less than that. Mary has decided to divorce Jim. 


Mary—It’s too bad, I know. But you see it’s all gone, now. 

JamMes—What is? Your love for him? 

Mary—I don’t know about that. I can’t tell about that, yet 
awhile. But my life with him—that’s gone, all right. 

JaMEs—Only if you let it go. 

Mary—I’m afraid I’m not much good at hanging on to things, 
once they’ve begun to slip from me. I’m afraid I don’t want them 
much after that. 

JamMEes—What a fine, deep love it must have been, eh? (She 
looks at him. He explains.) To chuck the whole thing over- 
board so lightly, so easily. 

Mary—I haven’t had much ease these last weeks, Father. 
And I don’t feel light, precisely. But if I mean no more to him 
than that— 

James—Than what? 

Mary—lIf his love for me wasn’t strong enough to— 

James—Listen to me, Mary: If you’re going to quit Jim, quit 
him. But in heaven’s name don’t let it do this to you. 

Mary—Do what to me? 

James—Fog your intellect, fog your reason—make an honest, 
fearless, first-rate woman into a softy. 

Mary—lI beg your pardon. 

James—“If I mean no more to him—” “If his love for me 
wasn’t strong enough—” Really, for you, of all people to talk 
that kind of second-rate trash, is about the limit. 

Mary—That’s going it pretty stiff, don’t you think? 

James—Yes, I do. And I’m amazed to think you need it— 
What on earth has one misstep of Jim’s to do with you? 

Mary—lIt has a great deal to do with me. 

James—Nonsense!— If your hatred of the Farley girl, or 
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your jealousy of Jim is stronger than anything else you feel, all 
right, but this sense of grievance—personal injury—good heavens, 
Mary, what can Noel Farley do to you? If Jim has been any- 
thing to her—he may lose by it, but what you lose I can’t see. 

Mary—lI neither hate Noel nor am I jealous of Jim nor do I 
feel that I’ve been injured. But I’ve lost about everything I had, 
I think. 

JamEes—How so? 

Mary—Jim belonged to me. Jim was all my own. 

JamEs—Don’t glory in your sense of possession, Mary. It’s the 
lowest instinct you’ve got. 

Mary—I’m glorying in very little, now. It’s—rather awful, to 
know you’re not loved. You miss it terribly. 

JamEs—Jim loves you as he always has. I’m as sure of that 
as I am of my name. 

Mary—In any event, I don’t feel called upon to share him. 

James—I doubt if you’ve shared anything. If you have, it’s 
the least important element in your whole relationship. 

Mary—lIt seems not to be. 

Jamres—lI don’t mean to belittle sex, my dear. I acknowledge 
quite cheerfully its power and its delights. Sex holds a high and 
dishonored place among other forms of intoxication.. But love is. 
something else again, and marriage is still another thing— 

Mary (bitterly)—Yes, and a great thing, isn’t it?-—Man’s most. 
divine conception—pure poetry—treligion—sacrament— 

JamEs—By God, it ought to be! 

Mary—I was rather for it myself, if you’ll remember. It was 
church to me, all right. But now, you see, I’m left with all the 
candles out, and rosy windows smashed and rotten ragtime play- 
ing through my church, where there was nothing but plain chant 
and Palestrina all the whole day long. I think I save lost some- 
thing— : 

Calmly and earnestly the elder Hutton pleads with Mary. 
Nothing has gone, nothing will go out of her life unless she per- 
mits it to go. Where now are all her fine boasts that nothing 
could ever separate her and Jim? 

Theories, Mary admits, are fine things until something happens. 
Then you find, then a woman finds, at least, that she cannot think 
straight—she can only feel straight. Many things Mary believes 
she could have stood. Even mistresses, someway, seem a possible, 
though hateful sort of compromise. But with her and Jim and. 
Noel Farley— ‘That’s different. 
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Nor can her father-in-law’s arguments change her. The thought 
that physical attraction is not limited to one man or one woman 
may be true, but there must have been something more than mere 
physical attraction between Jim and Noel. True, when Jim came 
back from that particular trip she neither sensed any change in 
him nor felt anything in her bones as she says, to indicate that 
anything that might have happened had in any way encroached 
upon her province. 

True, also, her decision will mean that she will probably join 
the rest of the defeated sisterhood in Paris, ready to bribe her 
way to freedom through the French courts. But— 


Mary—lIf that’s the way it’s done. How else? 

JaMEs—Are you asking me? Then I say not only put divorce 
completely out of mind, but never by so much as one word let 
him know what you know. Refuse to admit it, Mary. Refuse 
even to yourself, to admit it. Above all, don’t speak of it. If 
there’s one destructive thing in this world, it’s words—spoken— 

Mary—lI shall tell him the first moment that I see him. 

JamMEs—Well, it’s quite beyond me. I counted on great things 
for you and Jim. When I stood there beside that boy in that hot 
little country church six years ago, and saw you coming up to 
him, I can’t tell you what I felt about you both. It seemed to me 
that you had everything; strength, beauty, youth and wisdom— 
minds as open as any ever I’ve encountered—enormous gayety—a 
great joy in each other, and in life. Such a wedding-garment as 
you two brought to your marriage, I’ve never known. 

Mary—Well, it’s in rags now, all right. 

James—And why?—If you and Jim had spent the last six 
years rowing with each other that would be one thing. Actual, 
hopeless incompatibility I can understand. Drunkenness—cruelty 
—insanity— But this, this. 

Mary—About the best reason there is, I think. 

JamEes—Mary, not three months ago all of you came to me for 
Easter. Jim arrived late. You hadn’t seen him in three days— 
three whole days. I heard your voices from the next room. You 
chattered on about nothing until morning. You laughed a great 
deal. It was great music, Mary. There was more love in it than 
in all the sighs and picked-up roses in the world. 

Mary—It’s no use, Father. 

James—No?—Then all that’s left for me to say is that a most 
uncommon marriage is about to go to smash because a once wise 
woman has become vain and selfish, because a good, hard mind 
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has nicked it’s edge off on as rotten and false a conception as ever 
yet existed. You're going to quit Jim because he had an affair 
with another woman—well, suppose he did, what of it? How 
big a part does that play in your life? Do you describe your 
marriage in those terms alone? I’m appalled you set so slight a 
value on yourself. I’m appalled that you accept defeat so easily, 
and on such a count. 

Mary—I hoped you would understand me. Evidently you 
don’t. If ours had been just any ordinary, halfway-happy mar- 
riage, perhaps it might survive this. But it was so perfect for so 
long, it can’t. It goes from all to nothing. 

James—Talk. Don’t blind yourself with any such glamorous 
mist as that, my dear. Everything you’ve told me to-night con- 
firms my first suspicion; that it’s the physical fact alone you can’t 
escape. All you’ve said has been just one repeated statement that 
to you the most important thing in your whole marriage has been 
your physical relation to your husband. 

Mary—You think so! 

JAMEs—Over and over you’ve said it. And now, because you 
insist on a monopoly of that particular thing, and find you haven’t 
it—you take the lowest possible advantage of your ample means 
to indulge yourself in a luxury the lucky poor cannot afford. Bid 
up vanity! Bid up revenge!—Well, do it, and you’re a failure, 
Mary—a complete failure—not only in your marriage—but in 
every last department of your life. 

Mary—tThat’s enough, I think. 

JamMEs—I am ashamed of you. I cannot believe— 

Mary—Quite enough. (He looks at her intently. There is a 
silence.) 

JamMEs—Very well. Good-night, my dear. 

Mary—Good-night. (A brief pause.) 

JAMEs (a last appeal) —Mary— 

Mary—Good-night. 


Richard Parrish and Mr. Hutton pass each other at the door. 
The composer has come on ahead of Nora and Peter Copes and 
Fanny Shippan, who are also expected. 

Richard is visibly restless. He has had his dinner, and he 
doesn’t care to drink. In fact he is very plainly in a mood to 
resent her attempt to cheer him or to probe the reason for his 
state of mind. 

There is still a little work to do on the last movement of the 
ballet, Mary reminds him, but Richard will not work on it; will 
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not even give it another half hour, after all the work they have 
done together on it the last several weeks! 

He is disgusted with the ballet, he snaps. It hasn’t a snow- 
ball’s chance, anyway. It never had! 

Hurt and mystified, Mary asks Richard to leave her, and then 
calls him back again for some explanation of his actions. He 
tells her that the time has come when she must know how he 
feels toward her. He must have a long talk with her—alone. 
When the bell rings to announce Peter and Nora let her refuse 
to answer. Let him stay on. Unless she is afraid? 


Mary (a small step backward)—Good-by, Richard.—And 
some time, if you can manage it, I wish you’d finish something. 

RicuHarp (softly)—Oh, damn you— 

Mary (in a burst)—And damn you! Go and tune pianos, 
that’s where you belong! A fine artist you are—lazy, dabbling, 
worthless— (He rises quickly and seizes her by the shoulders.) 

RicHARD—I can’t finish that ballet, because that ballet’s you 
and me, and we aren’t finished and never shall be. So i¢ won't. 

Mary—You can let go my shoulders now. 

RicHAaRD—I won’t though. 

Mary—What’s it all about, Richard? 

RicHARD—I love you, Mary. 

Mary—I think you love music, my dear. 

RricHARD—You and it—you’re one to me. 

Mary—tThanks. That’s very sweet. 

RicHarpD—Oh, don’t talk like such a fool. 

Mary—I don’t know what to say to you. What do you want 
me to say? 

RricHarp—Something PII— Anything you want to. 

Mary—I like you very much—so much, so much. And I shall 
miss you horribly. 

RicHarpD—We’ve been together all the time, for five weeks— 
so will I you. 

Mary—I shan’t know what to do with myself. 

RicHarRD—But you'll find something, won’t you? 

Mary—I'll try awfully hard. 

RicHarp—Oh, don’t you feel a thing for me—not anything at 
all? (She looks at him, a little startled.) 

Mary—lI never thought— 

RicHarD—Mary— I think you do, Mary. 

Mary—Do you suppose? 

RricHarpD—Yes.—Don’t you? 
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Mary—It would be very funny if I did. 

RicHarp—And would you laugh a great deal? 

Mary—I think I’d cry my eyes out. 

RicHarp—Then never mind. (She turns to him again, swiftly.) 

Mary—Oh, you dear person, you— 

RicHArD—Mary—come here to me a moment— 

Mary—I can’t. 

RicHarD—You don’t want to— 

Mary--I—didn’t say that— 

RicHARD—Then why? 

Mary—lI don’t know. It just seems to me I can’t. 

RricHARD—All right——Good-by. Thanks ever so much for— 
ever so many things. 

Mary—Oh, don’t say that! It’s I, who— 

RicHAaRD—I expect when you take me all in all, I’m just a bum. 

Mary—Your're a pretty important bum, I think. To me you 
are, anyhow. 

RicHarp—That’ll do nicely. Good-by. (He holds out his 
right hand to her. She hesitates one instant, then moves directly 
and kisses him, then puts head down on his shoulder.) Look up 
at me! 

Mary—No, no— 

RicHarpD—Look up! (They have long kiss—breaking on 
Mary’s next line.) 

Mary (trying to push him away—he holds her)—Oh, this isn’t 
me! 

RicHARD—It is you. 

Mary—No, no. 

RicHarD—For the first time, it’s you. 

Mary—lIt’s—just something raging inside me. It isn’t me—it 
isn’t. 

RIcHARD—It’s my you.—It’s the you J know. 


Richard, however, refuses to leave. He is going to stay on, with 
her. Weakly she pleads with him to leave her, and yet realizes 
that she wants him to stay. The Mary in his arms is not the 
Mary she always has known. She senses the difference, yet feels 
she is powerless. 

“You think it will be just the beginning of something,” Rich- 
ard’s voice is whispering to her. “It won’t. It'll be the end. 
You're always saying things must be finished. So must this, 
Mary. It must be finished. Sweet, really it must, or we’ll haunt 
each other our whole lives long. We'd never get away from it 
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then, never, never, never. Oh, why won’t you see that, Mary? 
. . . We aren’t three people, you and he and I. We're four 
people: you and he and you and I. His you can’t ever in this 
world be mine, any more than my you can be his. Don’t you 
know that it has nothing to do with any one or anything but us 
and our life? Don’t you, Mary? ... It won’t be taking any- 
thing from any one. You have enough love in you to give me— 
you keep making it, making it all the time—love and more love. 
And this is our life, it really is—there is no one else in it but you 
and me—there’s no one could come into it. Haven’t you always 
said?— 

“T’ve said lots of things!’ 

The buzzer rings and she does not answer. Her last defense is 
crumbling. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d want me this way,” she protests. “It 
won’t be me at all—it will be—just any woman—” 

Her face is contorted and her eyes imploring as Richard holds 
her away from him and looks at her intently. ‘“‘That’s true, you 
know. It is true!” she adds. 

In answer he plans the next few minutes. He will leave shortly 
after the others arrive and wait a half hour. That will be about 
as long as they will stay. Then he will come back. However 
she may plead with him he will come back—and then she may let 
him in or not, as she pleases. She will have had time to decide. 

Now Mary has let the callers in and gone to the stair and 
called gaily down to them. Richard is at the piano playing a little 
wildly. It was probably because of the music, Mary explains, 
that they did not hear the bell. 

The Copes and Miss Shippan had stopped in at a cellar on 
Forty-ninth Street after the show, which explains their being late. 
They’ve been drinking white wine and seltzer, and they are all 
pleasantly gay. They’re going on some place to dance. They 
want Mary to come with them. But Mary wouldn’t think of it. 

It’ll be good to have Jim back, they decide, if only to get Mary 
out of her doldrums. For weeks now she hasn’t been herself. 

“Six weeks without him is just too much to bear, it’s too much 
to bear,” twits Fanny, in melodramatic mockery. 

“Never mind,” adds Nora; “‘to-morrow we’ll have our old Mary 
back again.” 

“She had charm, that girl,” sighs the foolish Peter. “Always a 
smile for every one.” 

‘And now it’s a curse or a blow,” wails Fanny. 

“Love is like that,” moans Peter. 
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But their gay spirits and their fooling leave Mary cold. They 
cannot understand what has happened. And why, among other 
things, is she determined not to give the usual anniversary party 
to-morrow? Her excuse that she hasn’t any servants in town is 
foolish. They will loan her all she needs. If she doesn’t want 
that, Fanny will give the party. 

Still, Mary stands firmly against it. They are all very kind— 
but she simply can’t face a party. And that, as Peter is free to 
observe, is quite unmistakably that! 

The buzzer rings. A telegram most likely. No one else is 
expected. 

And then Jim walks in! 

“Mary stands frozen. Richard’s head bends lower over the 
piano and his hands drop once more upon the keys, which he 
fingers without sound.” 

With something resembling a restrained bound Jim is by 
Mary’s side and has gathered her into his arms with a catch of 
joy in his breath. Still a little stunned she submits to the 
embrace. 

Now the news of most importance has been told: Jim’s ex- 
planation of how he managed to get himself aboard the mail boat 
and Mary’s report that his children are blooming. And now the 
party is breaking up, with Peter still joking outrageously and 
Fanny playing up to him with great success. 

Talk of the anniversary party is also put back on the calendar. 
Jim wants a party, too. Of course they can all come—all except 
Richard. He is going away, it develops; going south on a United 
Fruit boat on which he has a purser friend. He’ll be gone for 
four or five months. 

“T know a fellow did that once,” warns Peter. “It was years 
after before he could even take orange juice.” 

Jim is a little puzzled at Richard’s and Mary’s seriousness. It 
may be he is a trifle suspicious. 

“But how about this ballad you and Mary have been writing?” 

“Ballet, you idiot,” Fanny corrects him. 

“Well, ballet, then. Is it finished?” 

“T’ve just been playing the end of it,” says Richard. “I'll bat 
it out on paper to-night and send it to you in the morning, Mary.” 

“That would be perfect.” 

At the finish of the ballet, as Richard sees it now, the hero and 
heroine are followed across the roof of an apartment by the 
police. They go over the edge and their bodies are found in the 
courtyard below. 
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“PARIS BOUND” 
“With her permission, Richard kisses Mary and promises to write.” 


(Madge Kennedy, Donald MacDonald and Donn Cook) 
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“T see,’ mumbles Mary. 

“Tt’s a nice practical little ballet,” Richard explains to the still 
wondering Jim. “It wouldn’t cost more than a hundred thousand 
or so to put it on.” 

“Well, good luck with it, anyhow.” 

“Thanks. I had that already. Good-by.” 

With her permission Richard kisses Mary, and promises to 
write. 

Now the others are going, having been somewhat forcefully 
reminded that that is what is expected of them by Jim. And 
though Mary is still insistent that there shall be no party they 
cling to the hope that she will change her mind in time to tele- 
phone them next day. 

The moment they are alone Mary tries to tell Jim all that is on 
her mind, but he will not listen. He just wants to ask questions. 
About his father. And the children. And the help. And all the 
things she was planning to do while he was gone. 

He wants to tell her of his trip, of his visit with his mother in 
London, of the marvellous success he had with his business 
errands. 

“Did you get down to Cannes?” she asks. 


Jim—TI hadn’t time. Oh, listen—all the presents, yours and the 
children’s too—they’re in my bag—I’ll have to send to the dock 
for it, VI— Oh, Mary, do you? 

Mary (lowly)—What, Jim? 

Jim—Love me, Mary? (She turns away with a cry, half sob 
of pain.) Why, what’s the matter, dear? 

Mary—I don’t know— 

Jim—Nothin’s—really troubling you? 

Mary—Jim, you’ve got to listen to me. I— 

Jrm—Stop it! (Then.) Look here, darling—I don’t ever want 
to hear any bad news, do you understand? (She nods, dumbly.) 
There’s nothing ever can affect us, you know—nothing in this 
world— Is there? 

Mary (after a long moment)—No. I expect there’s not. 

Jrum—Then—there’ll never be anything but good news, will 
there? (She looks at him and shakes her head.) ‘That’s right! 
Mary from Jim—much love. (He kisses her.) 

Mary—Much love. (His arm goes around her.) 


Now Jim is all for reviving the party. What if there hasn’t 
been anything done about it? There’s plenty of time. Plenty of 
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time for a small party. Small parties are more fun anyway. 
And she can get out her wedding dress, and take a hitch in it. 
And all the men of the wedding party can get their cutaway coats 
out of the camphor. 

“We'll give a camphor ball,” chortles Jim, and Mary laughs 
happily at his foolishness. 

“T’ll feel a thousand,” she protests. 


Jrm—You'll look six. I wish we could bring the babies in for it. 
Mary—They might come out of a pie and turn handsprings. 
Jrm—Are they really blooming? 

Mary—Wait till you see them! 

Jrm—Let’s go see them now. Where’s the motor? 

Mary—In the garage. (Jim goes to the telephone.) What are 
you doing? 

Jim (to the telephone)—Rhinelander 0890. 

Mary—Yow’re a madman! It’s two o’clock! 

Jim—What’s the difference? 

Mary—lIt’d be four by the time we got there. 

Jim (puts arm around her)—Four’s early. 

Mary—lIt certainly is. 

Jim (to the telephone)—Hello, is this the garage? Is that you, 
Sam? Hello, Sam, this is Mr. Hutton— 

Mary—Wait a minute! Wait a minute! 

Jim (to the telephone)—Just to-night. Half an hour ago. You 
bet your life I’m glad. Look here, Sam, it’s hot in this attic and 
we think we need some air— 

Mary—will you listen to me! 

Jrm—Shhh! How can I talk with all this jabber-jabber? (To 
the telephone)—That’s right. Send the roadster right over, will 
you? Thanks, Sam. See you soon. Make it quick. That’s the 
boy! Good-by! (He replaces the telephone and smiles at 
Mary.) 

Mary (backs a step)—Jim—treally—I’m a woman of thirty. 

Jrm—Not quite. Come to your children, they need us. 

Mary—But they don’t wake up until six. 

Jim—While we wait we'll pick flowers and match pennies. 
(Mary laughs.) 

Mary—lI’m not dressed. 

Jrm—Where’s your wrap? 

Mary—lIt’s downstairs. 

Jim—I love to see them when they’re asleep. 

Mary—Honestly, Jim, this is ridiculous. 
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Jrm—Tie something round your head and come on. (Crosses 
to chair and gets scarf.) 

Mary—Jim, I feli you, I—! 

Jim (severely)—You will do as I say. 

Mary—It would be fun, you know. 

jJim—Fun—? My dear girl, it’s our duty! (He ties scarf 
around her head.) There! All you need is the dress now. Come 
on, sweet. (They start to go, he has arm about her.) 

Mary (stops)—The lights! 

Jrm—Never mind the lights. 

Mary—All right, I won’t. (Starts to go again.) 

Jim (stopping)—You haven’t forgotten anything, have you? 

Maryv—Not a thing. Just my dignity. 

Jim (they start toward door)—That’s not serious, 

Mary—Who said it was? Give me your hand. 

Jim—Give me yours. 

(Their hands fumble for each other. They begin to laugh and 
move toward the hall.) 

Jim—Here we go, then! 

(Auto horn as they are almost in the doorway and— 

The curtain falls. 


ESCAPE 


Drama in Prologue and Two Parts 


By JoHN GALSWORTHY 


A REPORT was quite generally circulated, following the ap- 
pearance of “Escape” in London, that John Galsworthy had said 
this was to be his last play. 

As it turned out, some months later, he had said nothing of the 
kind. Or, having said something of the kind, did not mean it in 
the way in which it was quoted by the interested press person to 
whom it was said. 

Mr. Galsworthy was quite sure that if he felt another play 
coming on, so to speak, he would do nothing to discourage the 
inspiration. “To avoid shock to the Public when I write my next 
play, I may say at once that it is just as probable that this 
‘vanishing playwright’ (as I am now called) will write more 
plays if and when the spirit moves him, as it was before he wrote 
‘Escape’ or any other of his ‘last plays,’ or ‘farewells to the 
theatre.’ ” 

“Escape” is, by the author’s confession, “an episodic play.” 
The more particular experts of the drama are suspicious of epi- 
sodic plays. They find in them a frequent breaking of continuity 
which is often irritating. The story hops along when properly it 
should glide from scene to scene, and the frequent interjection of 
new characters and detached bits of narrative seldom serve to 
keep audiences contented. 

The Galsworthy drama, however, took the handicap in its stride 
and never faltered. Produced in August, 1926, in London, it ran 
for nearly a year. Brought to America by Winthrop Ames in 
October, 1927, it played through the season at the Booth Theatre 
in New York. Some part of its popularity may reasonably be 
traced to the appearance of Leslie Howard in the chief réle, but 
there is no questioning the appeal of the play itself or the human 
sympathies inspired by the characteristically honest Galsworthian 
text. 

The prologue of “Escape” is laid in Hyde Park, London, on a 
summer night. A woman, or girl (you can’t tell, warns the 
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author) is sitting alone on a park bench that stands against a low 
iron railing guarding the grass. A dim radiance is cast by un- 
seen lamps revealing her “painted mask” as not unattractive. 
And yet any passing plain clothes man would have no difficulty 
in seeing what she is. One passes now, in fact, and glances know- 
ingly, if not a little threateningly, at her. 

Presently, just as the girl has powdered her nose and is about 
to move on to other fields, Matt Denant appears. ‘He is a 
young man, tallish and athletic, dressed as if he has been racing 
in hot weather; he has a pair of race glasses and a cigar.” 

The girl speaks to him, guardedly. Catching his attention for 
a moment, she begs a light for her cigarette. Soon they are in 
the midst of a bantering conversation comparing women and 
horses and the beauty and vice of them. 

Denant finds himself momentarily interested in the girl’s view- 
point, and she, forgetting the profession that she adorns, plainly 
enjoys the novelty of being talked to as one human to another. 

“You don’t like women, that’s clear,” she is saying to him. 

“Not too much.” 


Girt (smiling)—You speak your mind, anyway. 

Matt—lIf you ask me, they’ve got such a lot of vice about ’em 
compared with horses. 

Grrr—And who puts vice into them? 

Matt—I know—you all say men, but d’you believe it? 

Girt (with a laugh)—Well, I don’t know. Don’t men put vice 
into horses? 

Matt (struck)—M’yes! (Sitting down.) All the same, there’s 
nothing wilder than a wild horse—I’ve seen ’em out West. 

Girt—There’s nothing so wild as a wild woman. (A momen- 
tary silence while they stare at each other.) 

Matt—Women haven’t the excuse of horses—they’ve been 
tame since Eve gave Adam his tea. 

Grrr—Um! Garden of Eden! Must have been something 
like Hyde Park—there was a prize cop there, anyway. 

Matt—D’you come here often? 

Girt (nodding)—Where else can one go? They’re so particu- 
lar now. 

Matt—They do seem to keep you on the run. 

Grrr—What are you—soldier? 

Matt—Once upon a time. 

Girt—What now? 

Matt—Thinking of being a parson. 
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Girt (laughs)—You’ve got money of your own, then? 

Matt—A little. 

Girt (with a sigh)—If{ I had money of my own, d’you know 
what I’d do? 

Matr—Get rid of it. 

Girt—Just what I wouldn’t. If ever I got myself dependent 
on you men again, (very grimly) shut my lights off. 

Matt—Not like the lady under laughing gas. 

Grrr—What was the matter with her? 

Matt—Kept shouting, ‘I don’t want to be a free, independent, 
economic agent! I want to be loved.” 

Grri—She was wrong— No, Sir/ Get my head under a sec- 
ond time? Not much! But we can’t save—don’t make enough. 
So there you are! It’s a good bit worse than it used to be, they 
say— 

Miter <The ordinary girl more free and easy now, you mean? 

GtrL (grimly)—The ordinary girl? 

Matt—Well, you don’t call yourself ordinary, do you? (The 
GirL sits quite still and doesn’t answer.) Sorry! MDidn’t mean 
to hurt you. 

Grrt—Give me the fellow that does: he doesn’t hurt half so 
much. But you’re quite right. (Bitterly.) There isn’t much ex- 
cuse for us, now. 

Matr—Aren’t we getting a bit solemn? 

Girt—The gay girl—eh? They say you get used to anything: 
but Ill tell you—you never get used to playing the canary when 
you don’t feel like it. 

Matt—Ah! I always sympathised with canaries—expected to 
sing, and so permanently yellow. 

Grrit—lIt was nice of you to sit down and talk. 

Matt—Thanks; it’s all secondary education. 


Politely but kindly Denant refuses her invitation to inspect her 
apartment. She would, if she could, have him believe that there 
is at least a little difference between her and the common run 
of those ladies of the pave who follow her profession. And he is 
not without a sympathetic understanding. But he must be on 
his way. 

Denant has barely left when the plain clothes man reappears, 
grabs the girl roughly by the arm, and would place her under 
arrest. 

The girl protests that she has been doing nothing for which she 
can be held liable to the law, but the officer is firm and a little 
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rough. Before he can get her started toward the station, however, 
Denant reappears and the girl appeals to him for support of her 
behavior. 

The officer is of no mind to accept calmly Denant’s interference. 
In fact it will become his bounden duty, and evidently an added 
pleasure to take Matt along, too, if he does not immediately cease 
interfering with the law. And to substantiate his authority he 
places his whistle in his mouth and blows lustily for assistance. 

At this Matt shows fight and the plain clothes man, dropping 
the girl’s arm, grabs him. While they are circling and charging 
each other Matt calls to the girl to run, but she will not. She 
stays to plead that they stop fighting and that he should not do 
this thing for her. The police are bound to win. 

Suddenly, as the policeman is charging in, Denant catches him 
with a stiff right-hand blow to the point of the jaw and the officer 
falls. As he does so he strikes his head on the iron railing and 
rolls over as lifeless as a log. 


Grrr—Oh! Oh! 

Matr—Run, you little idiot; run! 

Girt (aghast)—Oh! he hit his head—on the rail! I heard the 
crack. See, he don’t move. 

Matt—Well, of course. I knocked him out. (He goes a step 
nearer, looking down.) ‘The rail—did he—? 

Girt (kneeling and feeling the Plain Clothes Man’s head)— 
Feel! 

Matt—My God! ‘That was a wump. I say! 

Girit—I told you not to fight. What did you want to fight 
for? 

Matt (pulling open the Plain Clothes Man’s coat, and diving 
for his heart)—I can’t feel it. Curse! Now we can’t leave him. 
(Feeling for the heart.) Good God! 

Girt (bending and snatching at his arm)—Quick! Before 
anybody comes. Across the grass back there. Who’d know? 

Matt (listening)—I can’t leave the poor devil like this. 
(Looking round.) Take his hat; go and get some water in it 
from the Serpentine. (The Girv picks up the hat and stands un- 
decided.) } 

Girt (agonised)—No, no! Come away! It’s awful, this! 
Suppose—suppose he’s dead! (She pulls at him.) 

Mart (shaking her off)—Don’t be a little fool! Go and get 
some water. Goon! (The Girt wrings her hands, then turns 
and runs off Left, with the hat. Matt continues to kneel, rub- 
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bing the Plain Clothes Man’s temples, feeling his pulse, listening 
at heart.) I don’t see how it’s possible! (With a gesture of de- 
spair he resumes his efforts to revive the body. Suddenly he 
looks up. Two Policemen have come from the Right.) 

PoLIcEMAN—What’s this? 

Matt—I don’t know. I’m a little afraid he— 

PoLticEMAN—What! Who is he? (Looking at the face.) 
Phew! One of ours! (Bending, kneeling, putting the back of 
his hand to the mouth.) Not a breath! How did this happen? 

Matt (pointing to the rail)—He knocked his head on that. 

PoLicEMAN—Where’s his hat? 

Martt—It fell off. Some one’s gone to get water in it. 

PoLIcEMAN—Who? 

Matr—A girl— 

PoticEMAN—He blew his whistle. Did you hit him? 

Matt—tThere was a row. He seized me. I smote him on the 
jaw. He fell back and hit his head on the rail. 

PoLIcEMAN—What was the row about? 

Matt (putting his hands to his head)—Oh! God knows! 
Original sin. 

PoLiceMaN (to the other Policeman)—Mate, stay with him. 
Tl get an ambulance. (To Matt) And you—come with me! 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE I 


Something more than a year later Matt Denant is serving his 
sentence on the prison farm at Dartmoor. It is a dark, foggy 
morning and with a fellow prisoner he is picking up potatoes the 
two have previously dug and throwing them into baskets. As 
they work they manage a little guarded conversation in low 
voices. 

Matt is telling his companion of his conviction and sentence; 
of how they gave him five years for manslaughter, three of which 
he still has to serve, and of how the only thing that saved him 
from hanging was the testimony of the girl, who came bravely 
to his defense at the trial. 

Matt is in a rebellious state of mind. He is, he admits when 
charged, some kind of gentleman; at least he is possessed of an 
Oxford education and he instinctively resents being spoken to 
like a dog. 

He’d have a try at escape if everybody wasn’t agreed that it 
never had been done and probably could not be done. The moors 
is an ’ell of a place, the fellow convict insists, and they (the 
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guards) are certain to get you. A fellow’d have to have money 
and clothes and a car even to have a dog’s chance of escape from 
that place. 

Still it might be done, Matt thinks. And the more he thinks 
of it the more fascinated does he become. The gruff command 
of the warder that these two finish their row and prepare to 
return to the prison finally brings the hope to crystallization in 
Matt’s mind. 

There'll be a chance while the guards are rounding up the 
men. If he goes now he will have a ten-minute start of them 
before they discover he is missing. Then they will have to march 
the other prisoners back to the prison before they can begin the 
search. By that time, with the help of the map his fellow con- 
vict has drawn in the sand for him, he should be well away. 

Now his mind is made up. For a moment he studies the chart 
in the soil intently. Then the warder calls again. 


WarveEr’s VoIce (off)—Hurry up with that last row—you two 
men! (The fog grows thicker.) 

Matt (smearing out the chart with his foot)—It’s real thick 
now. Gosh! I'll havea shot! (They move back, beginning the 
last row.) 

FELLow Convict (jerking his thumb Left)—There’s another 
blighter thirty yards out on the wall there. ’E’ll shoot. 

Matt—I know. I’m going over that wall in the corner, and 
then along under his nose on the near side. Ten to one he’ll be 
looking out on the off side in this fog. If that chap there 
(jerking his head, Right) doesn’t spot me, I’ll get by. 

FELLow Convict—You’re mad, Guv’nor. They’ll shoot at 
sight. And if they don’ see you—in ten minutes I’ll have finished 
this row, an’ they’re bound to know you’re gone. You ’aven’t 
the chance of a cock-louse. 

Matt—All right, friend, don’t worry! A bullet’d be a nice 
change for me. If I don’t get one—I’ll give ’em a run for their 
money. 

FELLow Convict—Well, if you must go, mate—strike the 
main road and run that way. (Pointing.) In this fog they'll 
’ave to take us back before they dare start after you. You'll 
find a scrap of a wood a bit beyond the river on the left side. Get 
into it and cover yourself with leaves till it’s dead dark. Then 
you'll still be close to the road and you can myke shift in a stack 
or something till morning. If you go wandering about the moor 
all night in this fog, you won’t get nowhere, and you'll be done 
in stiff before dawn. 
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Matt—Thanks. Sooner the better, now— Never stop to 
look at a fence. Next time the steam’s full on. (Puts some po- 
tatoes in his pocket.) Pommes crus—sauce Dartmoor. Can one 
eat these raw? I ate turnips in Germany. 

Frettow Convict—Never tried, Guv’nor. Tyke this. (He 
holds out a slice of bread.) 

Matt—Thanks awfully. You’re a good chap. 

FELLow Convict—Wish you luck. Wish I was comin’ too, 
but I ’aven’t got the pluck, an’ that’s a fact. 

Matt—Now! ‘Turn your head the other way and keep it 
there. Remember me to Blighty. So long. (He moves three 
steps away from his fellow convict, pauses a few seconds, then 
suddenly, stooping low, runs to the wall, Left, and is over it like 
a cat. In the minute of silence that follows, one can see the 
Convict listening.) 

FELLow Convict (counting the seconds to himself, up to 
twenty, in an excited murmur)—Gawd! ’E’s past that blighter! 
(Listens again.) Gawd! ’E’s orf! (With realisation of his 
fellow’s escape comes an itch to attempt it himself.) Shall I 
’ave a shoot meself? Shall I? Gawd! I must! (He has just 
turned to sneak off, when the WARDER’S voice is heard off right.) 

WarDER—You, man, there! Where’s your mate? 

FELLow Convict—’Ad a call, Sir. (He stands still.) 

VoIcE OF WARDER (nearing)—What d’you mean? 

FELLow Convict—Went over to that wall, Sir. 

WARDER (appearing)—He’s not there. Now then! Where is 
he? 

FELLow Convict—No use arstin’ me. I don’ know where he 
is. 

WarvDER—Come with me. (He marches sharply along the 
wall back, towards the Left. Halting.) Convict! Out there! 
Answer! Warder! You, Williams! Any one passed you? Lost 
a man here! 

VoIcE oF SECOND WARDER—No one’s passed. 

First WARDER—Ssharp, then! ‘There’s a man gone! (SECOND 
WARDER appears on the top of the wall.) 

SECOND WARDER—He must ha’ got past you, then. 

First WarpDER—Curse this fog! Fire a shot for warning. 
No, don’t, or we’ll have others running for it. Muster sharp and 
get off home and report—that’s the only thing. (To Convict.) 
Here, you! Keep your mouth shut. You know all about it, I bet. 

FELLow Convict—Not me, Sir. ’E just said ’e ’ad a call to 
’ave tea with the Duchess; an’ I went on pickin’ up, knowin’ you 
was in an ’urry. 
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First WARDER—Mind your lip! Come on, Williams. March, 
you! 
The curtain falls. 


EPISODE II 


Seven hours later, the fog still thick, two warders from the 
prison are guarding a main road near the prison. A disgusting 
job it is to them, too. Cold and wet and stayin’ out all night 
is tryin’ on any nature. Even the liquor they take from time to 
time doesn’t warm them overmuch. A great circus, this. Fit 
only for the movies. For one of those “‘duggie” pictures, if you 
ask the warders. 

Across the road they have stretched a rope. It will strike 
any one running that way just below the knee and over he'll go. 
Before he can get to his feet one of them, probably both of them, 
will be on top of him. 

And then what they will do to this inconsiderate fellow who 
has the brass to try a run for it a night like this! Perhaps they 
had better draw lots to see which of them shall have the first go 
at him! Which they do. 

Now they hear footsteps and whisper their final plans. 


SECOND WARDER (in a whisper)—Look here, mate! Just be- 
fore he gets to the rope, I’ll throw the light into his face, then 
dowse it sharp. He'll start to run forward and go head fore- 
most. Stand by! (They listen.) 

First WaARDER—He’s comin’ on! Suppose it isn’t him? 

SECOND WarDER—Must chance that. I'll throw the light as I 
say— (A moment of utter black tenseness, during which the 
footsteps are heard clearer and clearer.) Now! Standby! (He 
flashes the light on the figure of Matr advancing along the road. 
The light is dowsed, the WARDERS rush forward. Darkness and 
the sound of a scramble.) 

SECOND WARDER’s VoIcE—I’ve got him! 

Frrst WaRDER’s VoIcE (half strangled)—No, you ruddy fool 
—you’ve got me! 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE III 


Thirty-two hours later, in the bedroom of an inn on the moor, a 
shingled lady is asleep in a bed that juts out into the room from 
between curtained windows at back. It is still fairly dark, with 
streaks of the new day coming through the windows. On a chair 
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at the foot of the bed the lady’s undergarments have been tossed 
and her dressing-gown lies across the footrail. 

The lady’s maid is in to announce the arrival of the day and 
likewise the drawing of the bath. Out of bed the lady, in her 
pyjamas, proves as attractive as ladies getting out of bed in 
pyjamas can be. Sleepily she listens to the maid’s recital of the 
more important news. It is still foggy, and after two days of it, 
too. And they haven’t yet caught the escaped convict—the 
young man who killed the detective in Hyde Park. 

The lady remembers the case. Remembers Captain Denant’s 
name. Interesting case, but she is not particularly concerned, 
even though the maid insists the prison officials are sure to catch 
him. They never get away from Dartmoor. They need clothes, 
and they have to eat, and that’s what traps them. 

The lady is up and gone to the bathroom when Matt Denant 
edges his way into the room from back of the window curtains 
nearest the bed. ‘He looks haggard, sodden and crumpled, and 
has his boots in his hand. He goes to the window, looks cau- 
tiously out, then recoils.” 

He is making for the door when the lady returns suddenly 
from the bath. The water is not yet warm. Matt squeezes him- 
self against the wall back of the door as she enters the room and 
is not discovered until a moment later. He is again trying to get 
out when she sees him in the mirror. 

Her impulse is to scream aloud, but Matt’s attitude reassures 
her. A moment later she has recognized him as the hunted man 
and, despite an evident doubt that she is doing the right thing, 
is inspired by curiosity and human interest to let him explain 
his position. 

He had, he confesses, been under her bed for hours—not 
knowing, of course, that a lady was sleeping above him. He is 
even afraid he fell asleep. Of course, if he’d known— He is 
perfectly willing to relieve her of his embarrassing presence, but 
he can’t quite see how it can be done. His appearance is so 
terribly against him. His clothes, and the fact that he is fright- 
fully hungry. Perhaps she could manage something to eat for 
him? For forty hours he has had nothing but a piece of bread 
and two raw potatoes. 

Protesting that she really should ring and hand him over, the 
lady does find a bar of chocolate in her dresser for him and lets 
him help himself to the drinking water on the stand. She man- 
ages, when his back is turned, to slip her underclothes under the 
bedcovers and is a bit more at her ease. 
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Matt—Ever had the hunted feeling? (She shakes her head.) 
ee don’t! A coursed hare is nothing to it. Oh! I am s0 jolly 
st 

Lavy (thrilled in spite of herself)—Do you know you're only 
three miles from the Prison? 

Matt—I do. The first night I meant to get near Exeter by 
morning, and where d’you think I was? A mile from where I 
started. I’d been ringing. That’s what you do in fog. Is that 
a razor? 

Lapy (on stilts)—-My husband’s. Why? (As Matt takes it 
up.) No! There’s a limit, Captain Denant. You can’t have a 
weapon. 

Matt—No, of course! But would you mind awfully if I 
shaved? You see, like this (passes his hand over his chin) I 
haven’t an earthly, even if I could get clothes. There’s nothing 
more attractive than a three days’ beard. (While speaking he 
has lathered himself without a brush.) Vm a very quick shaver. 
It takes me three minutes. I can do it in thirty-two and a half 
strokes. 

Lavy (gasping)—Well, I never— It takes me (hand to her 
neck) that is—I mean— MHave you nearly been caught? 

_ Matt (between scraping motions of the razor)—Twice I’ve 
been within twenty feet of the hounds— 

Lapy—Hounds! 

Matr—Human! Just out of their jaws. (Groans.) D’you 
know anything so frightful as a shave like this? 

Lapy—Well, really— 

Matt—I mean except, of course, not having it. 

Lapy—How did you get in here? 

Matt—You see, I did so want a dry night, so I hid up and 
waited till every light was out. I tried to get in below, and 
couldn’t; then I made a boss shot at the corner of the balcony 
and fell on my back— Did you feel a sort of earthquake? No? 
I did. When I got over that, I had another shot at a pillar and 
made it that time. I chose your window because it was open— 
hooked it up again and slid straight under the bed. I meant to 
sneak some clothes, and be off before daylight, but I only woke 
up when the maid came in. (She indicates a towel; he steeps it 
in water and wipes his face.) D’you mind if I put on my boots? 
(He stoops and puts them on.) 

Lapy—So you actually slept under there? 

Mattr—Alas! I did. 

Lapy—Well! It’s about the limit. 
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Matt—WwWill be if I get clear—no one ever has. 

Lapy—Tell me, Captain Denant, weren’t you at Harcheston 
with my brother—he used to talk of a Matt Denant, who was an 
awfully good runner. 

Matt—Quite likely. I was at school with an awful lot of 
brothers. What was his name? 

Lapy—No. That won’t do. 

Matt—Yow’re right. Never tell a convict anything he can tell 
anybody else. 

Lapy—I really don’t see how I can help you. 

Matt—Nor do I, worse luck! 

Lapy—lI read your trial. 

Matt (standing up)—And you think me a bad lot, of course. 
(Bitterly.) D’you know how I spend most of my time in prison? 
Holding imaginary conversations with the respectable. 

Lapy (with a smile)—Respectable! D’you think you’re hold- 
ing a real one now? 

Matt—lI certainly don’t ...I1... I beg your pardon.... 
You know what I mean. But I bet most people have put me 
down a rotter. 

Lapy—wWas all you said true? 

Matr—Gospel. 

Lapy—lI suppose they do hunt those girls rather. 

Matt—yYes, but you know, I didn’t even really see red. I’ve 
been sorry enough for that poor chap. 

Lapy—Well, Captain Denant, what now? 

Matt—You’ve been most awfully kind and I don’t want to 
impose on you; but I shall never get out of here as I am. 

Lapy—Why not? 

Matt (jerking his head towards the window)—They’re too 
thoughtful. There’s a picket out there. (The Lavy turns to the 
window and looks out; then she turns to Matt and finds him 
smiling.) Oh! No, I wasn’t scared. One doesn’t give one’s own 
kind away. 

Lapy—I don’t know that. Go and try some of those other 
rooms. Try the couple next door to me. 


They are both startled by the knock of the maid to announce 
that the lady’s bath water is hot at last, and worried for fear they 
may have been overheard. Evidently everything is all right so 
far. And now Matt, apologetic for the trouble he has caused, 
must make another try at getting away. He plans to sneak down 
the balcony when the picket’s back is turned, drop off the end 
and make a run for it. But the lady has a better plan. 
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Lavy (after a long look at him)—No! Look here! When I 
go to my bath I'll make sure there’s no one. If I don’t come 
back, slip down the stairs, they’re almost opposite. In the hall, 
hanging, you'll find my husband’s old Burberry and fishing basket, 
rod and fishing hat; a long brown Burberry, with stains, and 
flies in the hat. Put them on and go out of the front door; the 
river's down to the left. Can you fish? (At his nod.) Yowd 
better, then. The bathroom’s not that side, so I shan’t see you. 
But—whistle “Lady, Be Good,” if you know it. 

Matt—Rather! It’s the only tune that’s got into prison. 
Well, I can’t thank you—you’re just a brick! (He holds out his 
hand.) 

Lapy (taking it)—Good luck! (She passes him to the door.) 
Wait a second! (Getting a flask from drawer.) Take this. If 
you see any one looking at you—drink! Nothing gives one more 
confidence in a man than to see him drinking. 

Matt—Splendid! What are you going to say to your hus- 
band? 

Lapy—Um! Yes! He comes to-night. Well, if he doesn’t 
like it, he’ll have to lump it. Oh! And these two pounds. It’s 
all I’ve got here. (She has taken two pounds out of her bag 
lying on the dressing-table.) 

Matt (moved)—By George! I think you're sublime! 

Lapy—lI’m afraid I doubt it. 

Mattr—If I’m caught, I shall say I pinched everything, of 
course; and if I get clear, P1l— 

Lapy—Oh! Don’t bother about that! Get behind the door 
now. (Matt gets behind the door, and she opens it and goes out. 
After a moment she returns.) All clear! 


The maid, still a little suspicious of something, opens the door 
again and peers in. Matt barely has time to get behind the door. 
Now the lady calls to the maid to bring her a suit that has been 
drying. With the maid away, the lady returns long enough to 
hurry Matt down the stairs. 

She has pushed back the curtains and is standing at the window 
when she hears, a half minute later, the faint strains of “Lady, 
Be Good.” 


EPISODE IV 


For the better part of a day Matt Denant has fished the river 
toward Dartmeet. He is resting now in an open space “above 
the river and away from the trippers.”” Beside him is his catch, 
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eight smallish trout. He is eating the last of his chocolate and 
has already drained his flask. 

An old gentleman in Lovat tweeds strays idly in the fisherman’s 
direction. Matt pretends to be busily engaged in taking his rod 
to pieces. The old gentleman stops and is pleasantly conversa- 
tional. Occasionally there would seem to be a suspicious em- 
phasis placed upon certain of his observations. He keeps Denant 
anxious without making him unduly apprehensive. 

The old gentleman recalls the morning fog and the fact that 
fogs aren’t any good to any one—unless it be to convicts. True, 
none of these, even with the help of the fog, ever get away—but 
they try. 

“T’ve often wondered what I should do if I blundered into an 
escaped convict?” the old gentleman wonders. 

Matt agrees that such an experience would present a problem. 
Although, he insists, a chap who tries to escape is at least a 
sportsman. He takes a pretty long chance. But, the old gen- 
tleman points out, the English are a law-abiding people. 

“T remember being very much struck with the difference in 
America last year,” says he. “Vital race, that—sublime disregard 
of the law themselves, and a strong sense of moral turpitude in 
others.” 

Personally, Matt admits a complex. He, himself, escaped from 
Germany during the war. He knows what it is like. 

Soon they are discussing the case of this Captain Denant who 
is even now being hunted over the moors. The old gentleman 
remembers the Denant trial very well. He had found it quite 
interesting. 

“T suppose one might run across that convict fellow any mo- 
ment,” he continues. “It would be a little like meeting an adder. 
The poor thing only wants to get away from you. And yet, if 
you don’t break it’s back ten to one it'll bite a dog. I had two 
dogs die of snakebite. It’s a duty, perhaps. What do you say?” 

“Probably. But I don’t always do mine.” 

“Oh! Don’t you? I’m so glad of that. Neither do I.” 

Matt has taken a proffered cigar and found that smoking on 
an empty stomach has made him a little sick. The old gentle- 
man, kindly sympathetic, provides another that the fisherman 
may try again after tea. Now Matt has his fishing things to- 
gether and, a little nervously, is trying to take his departure. 


OLD GENTLEMAN—Well (getting up) I must be getting on too. 
It’s been very pleasant. I’ve enjoyed our little talk. At my time 
of life one doesn’t often get new sensations. 
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Matt (nonplussed)—Good Lord, Sir! Have I given you any? 

OLD GENTLEMAN—Well, I don’t remember ever having talked 
before to a prisoner who’d escaped from—Germany. 

Matt—Good-by, Sir. 

Orp GENTLEMAN—Good-by, Captain Denant— (Matt 
starts.) I hope you'll have a pleasant journey, especially as no 
one seems to have noticed our little chat. 

Matt (staring at him)—D’you mind frightfully telling me how 
you spotted me? 

OLp GENTLEMAN—Not at all! First, the way you looked at 
your trout—shall I say—er—wolfishly? And then—forgive me— 
your legs, 

Matt (drawing up his Burberry and contemplating his legs) — 
Yes. I hoped you’d think I was a leader of fashion. 

OLD GENTLEMAN—And there was another thing—your obvious 
sympathy with yourself. 

Matt—That’s a prison habit, Sir. You’re not allowed to sym- 
pathise with other people, for fear of contaminating them. Be- 
fore I got into quod I don’t remember ever feeling sorry for my- 
self. But I doubt if I shall ever again feel sorry for any one else. 

Oxtp GENTLEMAN—That must be very natural. Well, it’s been 
most interesting, because now you see I know what I should do— 

Matt (intently)—Is it indiscreet to ask, Sir? 

OLD GENTLEMAN—Well, Captain Denant, this time—lI say this 
time—wink the other eye. Good-day to you! 

Matt—Good-day, Sir. It’s most frightfully sporting of you. 
For the moment I feel quite human. 

Oxtp GENTLEMAN—Do you know, that’s been rather the effect 
onme. Original sin, I suppose. Good-day! (He goes off, watch- 
ing the smoke of his cigar and smiling faintly to himself. On 
Matt, affected by kindness 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE V 


An hour later Denant has come upon a picnic party taking 
lunch on a high spot of the moor. There are four of these trip- 
pers—two men and two women—tecently disgorged from a Ford 
car. “One of the men, about fifty, in blue clothes, has a Mer- 
chant Service look and a concertina; the other looks more like a 
shopkeeper, and is perhaps fifty-five. His wife is a stout woman, 
about forty, of mellow appearance. The other woman is the 
shopkeeper’s sister, dried-up and spinsterish. Their clothes are 
of a suitable nature—some feathers. They are all eating 


heavily.” 
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Coming into the group, his Burberry buttoned tightly about 
the throat, Matt casually inquires the way to Bovey, and being 
assured that the town is a good twelve miles away, extracts rather 
precise directions from the one of the group they call the Captain. 

He makes friends with the women by giving them his catch of 
fish, and during the conversation incidental to the transfer he 
tries to maneuver himself into a position from which it will not 
be too hard to annex a loaf of bread. 

Now the Captain’s wife has discovered, in the copy of the 
Daily Mail with which she was planning to wrap the remains of 
the lunch, the continuing story of the escaped convict—‘‘the man 
that killed the poor detective in "Yde Park.” Matt is interested 
in that story, too. 


SHOPKEEPER—I ’ope everybody’s helping to catch him. He 
must be a regular desperado. That was a bad case. I never be- 
lieved the girl. 

SisTER—I should think not, indeed! 

SHOPKEEPER—Nor the young man neither. They were up to 
no good there. They tell me those London parks are in a proper 
state. 

Captain—They ain’t a Sunday School, that’s certain. 

Wire—Fie, Captain! 

SISTER (acidly)—I believe some people quite sympathised with 
him. Fancy! 

Matt—Well, if you won’t think it too eccentric, I did, for one. 

SHOPKEEPER— You! —Why? 

Matt—I thought he had devilish hard luck. 

SHOPKEEPER—Ah! ‘There’s always a fuss made about the 
Law. You can’t even ’ang a woman for murderin’ her ’usband 
without a lot of ’ysterical nonsense. Look at that case not long 
ago—there was a petition as long as your arm. 

Captain—I remember. The young chap was a steward. I 
don’t recall this Hyde Park case. 

Wire—Why! The detective arrested one 0’ those women this 
young man had been sittin’ with—a gentleman he was too—and 
if he didn’t ’it him an’ break ’is ’ead, an’ kill ’im, poor man! 

Captain—Then why didn’t they string him up? 

Matt—The jury found it was a quarrel, not an attempt to 
evade arrest. Besides, in falling the detective hit his head on 
the iron railing of the Row, and the doctors said he died of the 
concussion. 
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SHOPKEEPER—That didn’t ought to have got ’im off. He hit 
the man. If ’e ’adn’t ’it him, ’e wouldn’t have fallen. 

Matt—Exactly! Brilliant! But if the detective hadn’t seized 
him, he wouldn’t have hit him. ; 

SHOPKEEPER—Well! J’d ’ave hung ’im. 

WirE—Don’t be so bloodthirsty, Father! 

SHOPKEEPER—Well, I would. Hitting an officer for doing his 
duty. Sitting with a woman in the Park, too! He only got off 
because he was quality. 

Matt—Don’t you think that’s a superstition? (The SHop- 
KEEPER glares at him, but decides that he is a gentleman, and 
therefore prejudiced, and only snorts slightly.) 

SISTER—Did they punish the woman? 

Matr—What for, ma’am? 

SISTER—I’d keep them shut up; then they wouldn’t tempt 
young men—the ’arpies! 

Matt (unexpectedly)—Oh, God! (They all stare at him.) 


The conversation turns to the Ford. A good car, the Shop- 
keeper allows, particularly in that hilly country. “I'd engage to 
catch any convict in my car,” declares the Ford owner boast- 
fully. 

Which gives Matt an idea. He manages, in taking his leave, 
to pocket a few scraps of food and then he sidles out of the pic- 
ture. A moment later they are measurably excited to note that 
he is fooling with their car, and before they can do more than 
yell shrilly in protest both car and Matt are flying down the road. 

Now they know him for the villain he is, this seeming gentle- 
man. The escaped convict, sure! Come to think of it he didn’t 
have the leggins of a gentleman and Sister had distinctly seen 
him, with her own eyes, take the scraps of food. 

Well, there isn’t anything to do about it. The Captain is the 
least worried. It is his opinion their auto thief will leave the 
car in a ditch whenever he gets as far as he thinks he can go 
with it. There’s nothing for them to do but pick up their gear 
and tote it until they get a lift. 

They are off down the road, with the Captain playing his con- 
certina, as the curtain falls. 


EPISODE VI 


A little later, at a point where a man and his wife returning 
from a walk have stopped in an open space in the moor, Matt 
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Denant leaves the Ford on the near-by road and approaches them 
to ask his way to Bovey. 

The wife is a bit flustered because, having picked up a pebble in 
her shoe which has worked through her stocking, she has taken 
off the stocking and barely has time to slip on her shoe and hold 
the stocking behind her when Matt appears. 

The man knows little more about the location of Bovey than 
Matt himself, which doesn’t help. He is rather anxious to reach 
Bovey, too. He has some aunts there. Good place for aunts, 
Bovey. Awfully good knitting there, too. 

They giggle at that. The wife is quite plainly pleased with 
the young man. It is plain to be seen that he has quality, she 
tells her husband after Matt has gone on. 

“He saw my leg and kept his eyes off it. I thought that was 
charming of him,” says she. 

“Fellow-feelin’. He had some shocking leg gear on himself.” 

Now a second traveller appears. A constable this time. A very 
hot constable with a bicycle. He is looking for an escaped con- 
vict. 

They haven’t seen any convict, they report. Only a gentleman 
riding in a Ford car and inquiring his way to Bovey where he had 
aunts. But from their description the constable knows the gen- 
tleman to have been ’im, the convict. 

“But, really, he was a gentleman,” protests the wife. 

“Volk ’e stole that car from ’alf an hour gone don’t think so,” 
dryly observes the constable. 

He’s quite disgusted with them for not stopping their visitor 
on suspicion. “Stop first—suspect arterwards,” that’s the con- 
stable’s motto. 

After he has wheeled his bicycle back to the road there is 
further discussion. The man is sorry he had not recognized the 
convict and stopped him. The wife is frankly glad he didn’t. 

“A convict’s a convict. You can’t play about with the law,” 
protests the husband. 

“Well, we have, that’s one comfort,” answers the wife. ‘That 
constable didn’t keep his eye off my leg.” 

They are still arguing a little wildly when they see Matt re- 
turning. That does present a problem to the man. Whatever 
shall he do now? 

Run out and stop him and warn him about the constable, says 
the wife. If he doesn’t she will. Even over his most earnest 
protests. 

Matt saves them the trouble of a decision by coming to them. 
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His car is not acting so well and he thinks he had better try 
and make Widecombe after all. 

No, he had better go on, warns the wife. There’s a constable 
in Widecombe. 

There are two constables in the other direction, reports Matt. 
So that way’s closed. 

It is the man’s idea that Matt should be a sport and give him- 
self up, seeing they now know him for what he is. But that 
isn’t Matt’s idea. He has a much better idea. Why can’t they 
all three ride into Widecombe together? 


Matt—You see, if you’re with me, I shall get through Wide- 
combe all right, and I'll drop you just on the far side. 

Man—But—! What? No—that won’t— 

Matt—It’s all right. You take me in custody into Wide- 
combe—you can’t help it if I whizz through and shoot you out. 
I want to make it easy for you, and I hope you want to make it 
easy for me. 

Man—Why should I? An escaped convict! 

Matt—What do you call yourself? 

Man—What! Just an average man. 

Matt—D’you mean to say the average man isn’t a sports- 
man? 

Man—Yes. But I’ve had warning. I’m up against it. 

Wire—/’ll come in the car. If you're with a lady, you'll get 
through without being spotted. 

Matt—Splendid! Thanks ever so! Will you get in? 

Man—Joan! 

Matt—Put yourself in my position, Sir— 

Man—Look here! I ought to be knocking you down and sit- 
ting on your head, if you know what I mean. 

Matt (squaring up)—Well, any little thing you’ve got to do, 
please do it quickly. 

Man—Well, I mean—that’s very crude. 

WIFE (ironically)—Oh! no, Philip! Oh, no! 

Man—Well, suppose you let me drive. 

Matt—Why should I? I stole the car. Now, Madam, shall 
we start? 

Wire (winding her scarf round her face)—Right-o! 

MaNnN—This is monstrous! Look here, Sir, you seem to think— 

Matt—I'll tell you what I think— (Grimly.) Ive been in 
purgatory too long, and I’m going to get out, and you're not 
going to stop me, if you know what I mean. 
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Man—I jolly well am! 

Wire—Philip! 

Man—I’m not going to have it. If you won’t surrender, I 
shall tackle you. , 

Matt (dangerously)—Oh! (He takes a spanner out of his 
pocket.) 

Wire (stepping between them—to Matt)—D’you know, I 
think you’d better go on. 

Matt—I think so, too. Sorry to be a boor and bring out a 
thing like this. (Tapping the spanner.) But I’m not playing, 
you see. (Sombrely.) The life we live spoils our sense of hu- 
mour! Good-by, Ma’am, I’m very grateful to you. (He turns 
and vanishes.) 

Man—Look here! You're not going like that—I’m damned if 
you are! Stop! 

Wire—Masterly, Philip! Masterly! (Sound of a car start- 
ing.) Run! Mydear! Run! It’s all right. You'll be too late. 

Man—You really are— (They stand looking at each other 
as the sound of the car fails slowly, and 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VII 


The day wears on. Denant, having ditched the car, is feign- 
ing sleep in the hollow of a gravel pit at the edge of the moor 
waiting for the dark when he is rather rudely aroused by a pair 
of rather burly laborers carrying their shovels and bearing them- 
selves with every indication of suspicion. 

They are, they frankly confess, in search of an escaped con- 
vict and they have a thought that perhaps they may have found 
him. Matt would laugh off their suspicion. Does he talk like a 
convict? As to that the country fellow does not know, never 
having heard a convict talk. “They’m town folk, I rackon— 
mosly.” That’s his opinion of convicts. 

The laborers refuse to be turned from their investigation. One 
stands guard over Matt while the other goes to bring their em- 
ployer, Farmer Browning. Matt is just about to tackle his lone 
guard and make another run for it when the Farmer, accom- 
panied by his 13-year-old daughter and the second laborer, 
walks into the picture. 


FarMER—Now then, now then! That'll du, Jim. Yu there, on 
my land, kindly give me yure name, and account for yureself. 
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There’s a rough customer about, with a fishin’-rod, same as yu. 

Matt—Mr. Browning. 

FaRMER—Ay! That’s my name. 

Matt—Mine’s Matthew. Captain Matthew. I’m staying at 
the Inn at Lustleigh. There’s some very absurd mistake. This 
good trusty dog thinks he’s treed a convict. 

FARMER (impressed by Matt’s accent and air, and the flask 
in his hand)—Well, Sir, when there’s these escapes on the moor, 
we ’ave to be careful. Miss "Lizabeth, yu run along. (The 
LitTLeE Girt does not move, but remains spellbound.) Con- 
stable’s just been in wi’ nues from Widecombe of the car yonder, 
and the man that pinched it ’ad a long brown coat, a fishin’-rod, 
and an ’at like yurn. 

Matt—If the constable’s here still, you’d better take me to 
him. 

FAaRMER—No, rackon I'll ask ’im to step over ’ere. George, run 
and fetch constable, he’m down along by thiccy car. (The SEc- 
OND LABORER departs. The LITTLE Girt still lurks breathless.) 

Matt—Now, Mr. Browning—dash it all!—you ought to know 
better than this! 

FARMER—Oh! I daresay yu’m a gentleman, but so’s this con- 
vict, seemin’ly. Leastways he’m a captain. Perhaps yu’ll tell 
me the name o’ the innkeeper where yu’m stayin’ at Lustleigh? 

Matt—Has he got a name? [I hadn’t noticed. 

FarMeR—No; nor the name of the Inn neither, maybe? 

Matt—tThe Red Lion. 

FARMER—Ha! 

Matr—Well, it ought to be. 

FARMER—And per’aps yu’ll show me the clothes yu’ve got on. 

Matt (taking a resolution)—Well, I own up. 

LittLE Grr~t—Oh! 

FarMER—I thowt yu’d come to it. 

Mart (lowering his voice)—Be sporting. Give me a show! 

FarMER—Now yu know I can’t du that; what’s the yuse of 
askin’? 

Matt—Well, I’ve had forty-eight hours’ freedom, and given 
them a good run. You haven’t a cigarette? 

FarRMER—I don’t smoke them things. Jim, got a fag for this 
gentleman? (First Laporer brings out a packet of cigarettes 
which he holds out.) 

Matt—Thanks very much! 


Apparently relieved at having finally given himself up Matt 
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sits at the edge of the wheelbarrow talking more or less casually 
with the Brownings. 

He signs his name in the little girl’s adtOraals album, and, 
being unsuccessful in inducing Farmer Browning to give him a 
chance, he resigns himself to capture. He hopes the good farmer 
will see to it that the first laborer collects the reward for his 
apprehension. 

“°F can ’ave it,” agrees the Farmer; “I don’t want no reward 
for duin’ my duty.” 

“That’s lucky,” says Matt. “I appreciate your excellent in- 
tentions, Mr. Browning. Glad to have met you! Good-by!” 

With which surprising farewell Matt jumps to his feet, bolts 
directly at the Farmer, “and with a twist like a footballer evading 
a tackle, is past him and away.” 

The laborers and the amazed Browning lumber after him, and 
the little girl claps her hands. They are around the corner of the 
gravel pit when the second laborer returns with the constable. 

“Which way, missy?” they shout. 

“J don’t know,” she replies. And adds, prayerfully, as they 
take up the chase: “Oh! I do hope he gets off! Oh!” 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VIII 


In the parlor of a “‘cottage of gentility” two maiden ladies— 
“Miss Grace, about 47,” is brewing tea, and “Miss Dora, much 
younger, still dressed in hunting togs, is standing at the open 
French window at back.” 

Miss Dora, back from the hunt, reports a kill and that every- 
body was looking out for the escaped convict. It is Miss Dora’s 
hope that he will escape, and Miss Grace thinks it extremely in- 
consistent that her sister should find sport in hunting foxes and 
still feel so kindly toward other hunted things. 

“Foxes hunt and expect to be hunted.” 

“So do convicts. Sympathy’s wasted on them.” 

They are far from agreement, these sisters. And this argu- 
ment of theirs, like many others, trails off into a statement of 
familiar and long debated conclusions. 

“I wish to God, Dora, you’d give up free thought,” expostu- 
lates Miss Grace. 
ae wish to God, Grace, you’d give up religion,” replies Miss 

ora. 

They are at tea when suddenly Matt Denant rushes through 
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their French windows, “makes a sudden revealing gesture of ap- 
peal, and blots himself out behind a window curtain.” 

There is a hue and cry from the yard, and then the Farmer 
appears a little breathless at the window to demand the direction 
taken by their fleeing quarry. They had seen him come over 
the wall and around the corner. 

“Oh! Yes! I thought I saw,” quickly speaks up Miss Dora; 
“across the lawn and over the wall at the far end, Mr. Browning. 
Quick!” 

Miss Grace does not dispute Miss Dora, but her face and figure 
are studies in an expression of protest. 

Now the hue and cry of the pack has passed through the yard 
and Matt, still breathless, stands apologetically forward. He is 
most grateful to them. 

It is Miss Dora who suggests that he take a cup of tea, which 
he drinks straight off, and Miss Grace who continues silently but 
vigorously protestant. When she does speak it is to object most 
earnestly to any man who would place her sister in the position 
she is now in. 

“When you’re hunted all you think of is the next move,” Matt 
tries to explain. 

“Y’m afraid you’re awfully done,” sympathizes Miss Dora. 


Matt—tThanks, I’m getting my wind back. I feel like kissing 
the hem of your garment. 

Miss Dora—lIt hasn’t got one. Wasn’t it rather mad to es- 
cape? 

Matt—I don’t think so. It’s shown me how decent people can 
be. 

Miss Dora—Did they ill-treat you? 
Matr—Oh! no, the treatment’s all right—a trifle monotonous. 
Miss Dora—Listen! (They listen. Faint shouting.) Where 
are you making for? 
Matt—No plan. They’re no good. It’s like a battle—you 
change ’em before you use ’em. 
Miss Dora—I read who you were in the papers. 
Matr—Oh! yes. I’m in big print? Thank you most awfully. 
J’ll clear out now. 

Miss Dora—No, wait! (At the curtains.) Il be back ina 
minute. (She slips out.) 

Miss GRACE (turning round to him)—I suppose you call your- 
self a gentleman? 
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Martr—I really don’t know. Depends on who I’m with. I 
might be contradicted. 

Miss GracE—You see the sort of woman my sister is—im- 
pulsive, humanitarian. I’m—I’m very fond of her. 

Matt—Naturally. She’s splendid. 

Miss Grace—If you don’t want to involve her— 

Miss Dora (reappearing through the curtains)—I think I can 
hide you. 

Miss GraceE—Dora! 

Matr—No, no! It’s not good enough. I can’t let you— 

Miss Dora (turning on her sister)—I’m going to, Grace. 
(They speak together in rapid tones.) 

Miss GracE—Not in this house. 

Miss Dora—It’s as much my house as yours. You need have 
nothing to do with it. 

Miss GRAcE (drawing her from the window)—At least you 
haven’t broken the law yet. And you’re not going to now. 

Miss Dora—lI can’t bear to see a soldier and a gentleman 
chased by a lot of chawbacons. 

Miss Grace (with a glance at Matr)—Dora, you mustn't. 
It’s wrong and it’s absurd. 

Miss Dora (Aeated)—Go up-stairs. If I have to refer to you, 
T’ll say you’ve seen nothing. And so can you. 

Miss GrRAcE (her voice rising)—You expect me to tell lies! 
(Matt, unseen in the heat of this discussion, makes a motion of 
despair and slips out of the window.) 

Miss Dora—lI’m going to hide him, I tell you. Captain— 
(Suddenly turning to Matt, she sees that he is no longer there.) 
ee is he? (The two sisters stand silent, blankly gazing about 
tnem. 


The test of their decision comes a moment later when the 
Farmer, unable to find the convict in the yard or beyond, is back 
for further inquiry. There is still a lurking suspicion in his man- 
ner, as he announces an intention of searching the house. 

Again Miss Dora is determined to do something to save the 
hunted man and equally positive is Miss Grace that she shall not 
permit her to do anything that will break the law. 

With the searchers out of the room the sisters become almost 
hysterical in their excitement and are threatening to come to 
blows when the Farmer returns. 

Again he puts the question flatly to them. Has either of them 
seen the man since he disappeared over the wall? 
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Miss Dora is prompt and firm in her denial. Miss Grace hesi- 
tates but finally manages a rather resounding “No!” She is 
crushed by the thought of that lie even after the Farmer has 
gone. But Miss Dora is triumphant, and proud of her sister. 

“You’d make me do it again!” almost wails Miss Grace. 

“T would,”’ Miss Dora answers, simply. ‘Poor fellow!” 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE IX 


The vestry of the village church is lighted by an oil lamp. At 
the back of the room there is a curtained rack where the surplices 
and cassocks are hung on pegs. It is a bare room, with only a 
table pushed against the wall and a chair or two to furnish it. 

From a door leading to the church the Parson enters. ‘He is 
a slim, grizzle-haired, brown, active, middle-aged man with a 
good, lined, clean-shaven face, and a black Norfolk jacket; 
obviously a little ‘High’ in his doctrine. He pours water from 
a jug into two large vases, humming: ‘O for the wings—for the 
wings of a dove!’” 

The Parson has carried the vases into the church when the 
hunted and hatless Denant slips into the room and, hearing the 
Parson returning, hides behind the cassocks. It is not a good hid- 
ing place. The first thing the returning Parson does is to reach 
for his cassock and, taking it down, reveal Matt standing in its 
place. 

The hunted man pleads for sanctuary in the name of the 
church, a plea the Parson is hesitant to extend. The church, he 
reminds the fugitive, is not in the same position it held formerly. 

“Tn the old days the church was a thing apart; now it belongs 
to the state.” 

But he has read the case of Captain Denant and it is evident 
his sympathies have been strongly attacked. The Parson, too, 
went through the war as a Padre and he knows the records of 
men of the Denant type. But there is sympathy and there is a 
man’s duty to himself and to his calling! 


Matt (suddenly)—Well, Padre, how does it look to you? 
Giving me up? 

Parson (moved)—Padre! (He takes a turn and comes to a 
sudden halt in front of Matt’s chair.) As man to man—who am 
I to give you up? One poor fellow to another? (Shaking his 
head.) I can’t help you to escape, but if you want rest, take it. 

Matt (suddenly)—Wonder what Christ would have done! 
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Parson (gravely)—That, Captain Denant, is the hardest ques- 
tion in the world. Nobody ever knows. You may answer this 
or that, but nobody ever knows. The more you read those writ- 
ings, the more you realise that He was incalculable. You see— 
He was a genius! It makes it hard for us who try to follow 
Him. (Gazing at Matt, who is sitting forward with his elbows 
on his knees and his head on his hands.) Very tired? 

Matt—Gosh! I didn’t think one could feel so tired. My 
joints have gone on strike. I was a three-mile runner, too. 

ParsoN—Were you? Good man! 

Martt—It’s the strain here. (Touching his head.) Ti they 
get me and I have to go back! Odd! I didn’t feel it half as 
much when I was escaping from Germany. 

ParsoN—Did any one see you come in here? 

Matt—Can’t have—they’d have been in on my heels. 

ParsoN—Who’s after you? 

Matt—Villagers—and a constable. 

Parson—My villagers—and here am I— 

Matt (standing up)—By George, yes, Padre! It’s too bad. 
Ill clear out. 

Parson (putting his hand on his shoulder and pressing him 
back into the chair)—No, no! Rest while you can. You’ve asked 
for sanctuary. I don’t know that I’ve the right to turn you out 
of here. I don’t know—anyway I can’t. Take your time. I have 
a little brandy here. Sometimes we get a faint in church— (He 
takes a bottle and a little glass from the corner cupboard.) Drink 
it down. 

Mart (drinking it off. Pulling out the flask)—I say—I won- 
der if you’d return ¢his for me; it’s empty—to that name and ad- 
dress. (He takes a tailor-sewn label out of his pocket.) I ripped 
it off this Burberry. You might say “with unending gratitude.” 
But please don’t give that name away. 

Parson—No, no; I'll see to it. (Pockets it.) Tell me! What 
made you escape? 

Matt—Stick a bob-cat in a cage and open the door by mistake; 
and see what happens. (Looking at the Parson’s face.) Oh! 
Yes, I know what you mean—but I’ve paid my scot long ago. 

ParsoNn—Didn’t you have a fair trial? 

Martt—yYou can’t “try” bad luck. 

Parson—AIll bad luck? 

Matrt—Well, I oughtn’t to have hit him, of course; original 
sin, you know; but for an ordinary knockout six weeks is about 
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“ESCAPE” 


Matt: “You’re a trump! But I’d rather go and take my chances 
again. It’s dark now. I don’t like to give in. Ill bolt and be 
caught in the open!” 


(Austin Trevor and Leslie Howard) 
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all you’d get; and I got four years more for that Rotten Row 
rail. Yes, I think I was perfectly entitled to have a shot. 

ParsoNn—If you’re quiet in your own mind—that’s the only 
thing. 


Again the troubling thought of duty and conscience recurs to 
the Parson. What should he tell his parishioners when Matt is 
gone? Should he keep silent and still not confess his silence? If 
he does and they should find him out, would he have a right to 
expect to hold what little influence he exerts over them in the 
light of his own failure to help the law? 

There is some one at the door! It is only Thomas, the old 
bellringer, and he is sent around to the other door. 

There is to be service at half-past six. The Parson suggests 
that Matt might stay for that. There will be only two or three 
gathered together and Matt could rest through the service. 

“Youre a trump,” Matt agrees. “But I’d rather go and take 
my chance again. It’s dark now. I don’t like to give in. I'll bolt 
and be caught in the open. You might give me your blessing.” 

The Parson shakes his head. 

“Not certain enough of myself,” he answers. “It takes a bishop 
at least to give a blessing.” 

Now there is a very loud knocking at the door and Matt knows 
that he has been trapped. Again he springs to the cassocks and 
blots himself out, as the Parson delays the entrance of the con- 
stable and his followers at the door by demanding the cause of 
their intrusion. 

Now the pack has bulged into the room. It is the old bell- 
ringer who is responsible for their insistence. He is sure he has 
seen a man enter the church, and the constable considers it his 
duty to make a search. 

Has the Parson been there long? About an hour. Is he sure 
there is no one in the church? 

“T don’t know that you have the right to search a holy place,’ 
the Parson replies, as he moves toward the church door; “but 
look for yourselves, as quietly as you can, please.” 

The searchers, led by the constable, and followed, reluctantly, 
by the bellringer, pass into the church. 

It is the instant that Matt must use to get away. ‘Now, 
quick!” mutters the Parson, barely moving his lips. 

But before the hunted man can step from in back of the cas- 
socks the Farmer is back from the church convinced there is no 
one there, but still suspicious. 


’ 
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“°F can run and twist like a rabbit,” he reports of the escaped 
one. ‘He’m a desperate foxy chap! What’s behind they cas- 
socks?” 

“Tl look, Browning,” quickly answers the Parson. 

His search is thorough—from the middle to the left side—and 
he finds nothing. 

Now the constable and the others are back. It is time for 
service, and the Parson suggests that they had better all be going, 
unless they would like to stay. At the mere suggestion the con- 
stable prepares to move on. 


CoNSTABLE (opening the door and beckoning the men out)— 
My juty, Zurr, ef yu’ll excuse us. 

Parson—That’s all right, Constable. 

FaRMER (suddenly)—Jest a minute, Vicar. Yu’ll pardon me 
askin’, but are yo zartun zure as yu’m not zeen this joker? 

Parson (drawing himself up)—What is it you are asking me? 

FaRMER—I’m askin’ yu on yure honour as a Christian gentle- 
man, whether or no yu’ve zeen the escaped convict? (After a 
moment’s intense silence.) Parson—I— 

Matt (stepping out without the Burberry)—Certainly he’s 
not. Sorry, Sir, I was hidden there. (Holding up his hands.) 
I surrender, Constable. 

FarMER—Woi! The varmint! Got un! Worry, worry, worry! 

Parson—Be quiet in this place; and go out— You shame 
God! (Astonished at this outburst, they slink out, leaving Matt 
in the grip of the CONSTABLE.) 

Matt (to the Parson)—Forgive me, Sir! Oughtn’t to have 
come in here. It wasn’t playing cricket. 

Parson—No, no! That you have done—that you have done. 

Mart—It’s one’s decent self one can’t escape. 

Parson—Ah! that’s it! (Very low.) God keep you! (He 
Cane the CONSTABLE and MatT go out. The bell begins to 
ring. 

The curtain falls. 


THE RACKET 


Melodrama in Three Acts 


By BartTLtetT CoRMACK 


IT was late in November, 1927 (the 22nd day, to be exact), 
when “The Racket” was produced in New York. That happened 
to be a busy week for play reviewers and none of those known to 
the profession as ‘“‘first string critics” attended the premier. 
These gentry were mostly busy that evening with a musical 
comedy frankly, though obscurely, entitled “Funny Face,” which 
was to bring Fred and Adele Astaire, a popular dancing duo, back 
to Broadway following a season’s success in London. 

The reviewers of the “second string,” however, were genuinely 
enthusiastic about “The Racket.” So was the first audience. 
And in time most of the other reviewers and as many as a hun- 
dred and nineteen other audiences endorsed this enthusiasm. 

“The Racket,” I think, wins favor as a play by the forthright- 
ness of its writing and the honesty of its drama. It is not a pretty 
piece, and it may, as has been charged, exaggerate the then cur- 
rent picture of Chicago’s struggle with crooks, in office and out. 
But it bears unmistakably the stamp of authenticity in character, 
scene and speech and reflects vividly a phase of civic life in 
America that is more likely to be corrected by exposure than by 
concealment. 

Bartlett Cormack, the Chicago newspaperman who wrote “The 
Racket” the year following the season Maurine Watkins, Chicago 
newspaper woman, wrote the equally illuminating “Chicago,” is 
at definite pains to deny that he has lifted either the story or the 
people of his play directly from the Chicago scene. What was 
happening, what has been happening, in Chicago during the period 
of the playwright’s observations merely stimulated his creative 
urge, he says, to set down in terms of drama such human actions 
and reactions as he found both interesting and exciting. 

So far as playgoers in general are concerned the matter of Chi- 
cago’s actual contribution to Mr. Cormack’s play is unimpor- 
tant. The drama is sufficiently alive and sufficiently credible to 
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stand on its own acts. Those auditors who are reasonably bright 
and fairly regular as newspaper readers will draw their own con- 
clusions as to Chicago’s responsibility, and not all the king’s Cor- 
macks nor all the mayor’s men can prevent them from doing so. 

The scene of ‘“The Racket” is the central room of an outlying 
police station on the southwest side of Chicago. The time is early 
November, just before a mayoralty election. 

“The station is an old, remodeled Victorian house, and so this 
room is large, with a high ceiling, smoky old wainscoting, and 
soiled kalsomined walls in one of which there is a streak of fresh 
plaster that has lately repaired a crack.” The street entrance is 
at back. Doors to the Captain’s office, to the interior of the sta- 
tion and to the lieutenant’s office let out of the side walls, and 
there is a wooden partition, breast-high, around the sergeant’s 
desk. 

It is nearing midnight. Two reporters, Pratt of the Tribune 
and Miller of the Herald-Examiner, are playing rummy at an 
ancient kitchen table. 

“Miller is thirty-two, robust, unkempt, and now, as usual, 
slightly drunk. He is wearing the old topcoat he never is with- 
out, and in its pocket a copy of the American Mercury. A pint 
bottle of whiskey, a third full, is at his elbow. Pratt is twenty- 
nine, and debonair. His overcoat is folded on the bench, and his 
hat is at the correctly cocky angle on his head. They are cynical 
fellows—Pratt lightly, amusedly; Miller heavily, bored.” 

It has been a dull night for these reporters. Sent out to this 
lonesome district in the hope that they will be able to get an 
interview with the new captain, one McQuigg, recently trans- 
ferred, they find it dull business putting in the time and waiting 
for something, anything, to happen. At the moment they are 
about ready to quit. And yet they have a sneaky feeling that, 
with McQuigg on the job, something big may happen any minute. 

“You got a policeman in your new captain,” Miller of the 
Herald-Examiner assures Sergeant Sullivan. “There’s plenty of 
sand in his spinach.” 

But Pratt of the Tribune is not so optimistic. 

“Don’t let him get your hopes raised, Sarge,”’ he warns. ‘“He’s 
worked on that sheet of his so long his imagination runs in purple 
headlines across a yellow sky.” 

Still Miller persists and his prophecies are at least exciting. 
Any district is likely to be a hot district with McQuigg in it and 
Nick Scarsi anywhere within reaching distance. The captain and 
Scarsi “are itchin’ to have each other’s eyes for grapes,” says he. 
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It was Scarsi’s influence that got the captain transferred, and if 
that situation isn’t loaded with possibilities nothing is. 

For the present, however, everything’s dead. A few pre-election 
raids and that’s all. The station basement is full of befuddled 
girls taken from the more notorious ‘“‘cat houses” in the district. 
And the ward is lively with campaign meetings. But nothing like 
real news is happening. Pratt and Miller will hang around until 
the City Press fellow arrives to cover the station and then they'll 
blow. 

Assistant State’s Attorney Welch, “forty-two, pale and tight,” 
drops in. He’s been attending one of the campaign meetings— 
the one the Old Man spoke at—and he has also brought Sergeant 
Turck from his office to have a hand in the raids. 

There is little, if any, love lost between the press boys and 
Welch. Particularly between Welch and Pratt. ‘Welch is noth- 
ing but a frightened little yes-man,” according to Pratt. But, as 
for that, “Who ain’t?” Miller wants to know. 

Miller is unusually grouchy at the moment. He has just re- 
ceived an assignment from his office to be in Speeders’ court early 
next morning to help get a friend of a friend of God, the city 
editor, off “for tryin’ to beat a moonbeam across the Michigan 
Avenue bridge.” As he drains his flask to assuage the hurt, he 
tosses the empty bottle through the window. A second later Cap- 
tain McQuigg walks in with the bottle in his hand. 

“That’s a fine thing to come sailing out of a police station in 
this God-Almighty respectable ward. Whose is it?” he demands. 

“You can have it, Captain,” offers Miller. 

“T thought it’d be you boys. No policeman’d drink that class 
o’ goods.” 

McQuigg, in uniform, “is a man of burly virility, smooth- 
shaven, ruddy, with close-cropped, iron-gray hair and steady 
eyes. He is fifty-three.” 

McQuigg is also friendly but preoccupied. He will not talk. 
He has nothing to say. Policemen have been transferred before? 
What of it? 

“T know what you’d like, knowin’ the papers,” he tells them. 
“You'd like me to let out a bray that’d make an election issue 
for you and a jack-ass out 0’ me... .” 


Pratt—Captain, suppose one of our leading gangsters—? 

McQuice (sharply)—Who? 

Pratt (smiling)—Well, perhaps I should say one of our lead- 
ing big-business men, a nice, new model big-business man with all 
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the latest Republican improvements and accessories—a punk with 
about nine murders and no convictions against him—with a liquor 
and blackmail and graft racket that’s a gold mine, and a lot of 
protection for helping the boys out at elections—a cocky, all 
wrapped-up-in-cotton-batting big-business man—like Nick Scarsi, 
say—? 

McQuicc—What about him? 

Pratr—Suppose the policeman in command of the District 
that Scarsi’s richest liquor territory was in had been fighting his 
lordship over who’d run that District, Mr. Scarsi, or the police? 

McQuice (his eyes pinching)—Well? 

Pratt—And then one of Scarsi’s important men got in a jam 
on a charge that wasn’t bailable, like rape? And that in view of 
this approaching election, the powers-that-be thought the charge 
ought to be changed to contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor, because that charge is bailable, and probational, and in 
every way a much nicer charge than rape? But that the police- 
man who’d caught Scarsi’s man, and knew he could make the rape 
charge stick, got his back up, and swore he’d send him down if it 
was the last thing— 

McQuicc—That’s strong, for a policeman, these days. 

Pratt—Suppose he was a Captain, and that he worked so fast 
he yanked Nick’s man up before a reform judge and did send him 
down? And then he got exiled to the sticks. Wouldn’t that be 
a story? 

McQuicc—For the movies. (He goes into his office and slams 
the door.) 

MILLER—Flop. 

Pratt—He’s got something in the back of his head. 

MiILLER—You knew he wouldn’t talk. You think he’s crazy? 
They can’t transfer him any farther away. But, no, you make 
speeches till I’ll never get home to-night. 


With the reporters out of the room McQuigeg is somewhat more 
talkative. He has the report of Detective Sergeant Delaney on 
an old brewery that recently has been reopened in the district and 
is running full blast on near-beer permits with a detail of “mugs 
from the Prohibition Department to give it a legal air.” And he 
is startled a bit to learn that none other than Nick Scarsi himself 
is in charge of this beer running. It does not take the Captain 
long to react positively to that information. 


McQuicc (to GrtL)—General order for all shifts—watch that 
brewery. 
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Gitx (staring)—At Ninety-first and Western there. 

McQuicc—I’m glad you know where it is, anyway. 

Gitt—Why, that brewery’s been abandoned! The Federal 
authorities padlocked it. 

McQuicc—Well, Mr. Nick Scarsi’s opened it up again, 

GILL (worriedly)—He oughtn’t to come into this District. 

McQuicc—He is in. 

GiLLt—What'll we do about that brewery? 

McQuicc—Nothin’. I’m after Nick. And if he thinks he can 
lick me again, in this District— (To Drtanry): Get back to 
that brewery, Jim, and find if Nick’s staying here. He may be 
for awhile, till he gets his truck routes set. Buzz one o’ that Pro- 
hibition detail about what he’s goin’ to do. 

DELANEY—Give one o’ those babies a dollar and he’d make a 
confession against himself. (He goes out to the street.) 

McQuice (starting for his office)—You don’t know Nick 
Scarsi, do you, Lieutenant? 

Gitt—Not me! 

McQvuicc—You may. He don’t like me. And when he’s 
around me he usually drops in to tell me so. So long as he’s in 
the neighborhood keep the men inside the station awake, as well 
as those out on beats. It’d be a shame, havin’ your station all 
mussed up. 


When Dave Ames, the City Press man, arrives he proves to be 
a boy of twenty-three, “eager with young enthusiasm and full of 
an inexperienced, romantic capacity for surprise.” 

The older press men are inclined to kid Ames lightly, but their 
greeting is fraternal and characteristic. Ames, too, has been told 
to get an interview with McQuigg on the subject of his transfer 
and he can’t understand why it can’t be done. 


Ames (fo Pratt)—Don’t you think the Captain might say 
something? 

Pratt—He can’t. Lése-majesté. You’re new to the news- 
paper business, aren’t you? 

Ames—Yes, but I’ve studied it a lot, so— (As Pratt smiles.) 
In school, I mean. I took Journalism. 

PrRATT—Illinois? 

AmEs—No, Nebraska—where I live. When I graduated, my 
Dean told me Chicago was the best newspaper town in the world, 
so I stopped off for experience. Of course, from here I’m going 
on to New York. 
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Pratt (drily)—Of course. Well, we’re still salty here. But 
you’d better forget everything you learned in Journalism school. 
They have Journalism in New York, I guess, but not here. 

Ames (grinning)—Il’m finding that out. But what I don’t 
understand, is— 

Pratt—You’ll catch on. 

Amers—I mean about the Captain’s transfer? If what they say 
downtown’s true— How do Municipal Authorities get away with 
that stuff? 

Pratt—lIt’s all regular. 

AmES—It’s wrong, isn’t it? 

Pratt (startled)—What? 

Amres—I mean— (Embarrassedly.) Well— 

Pratt—Where they erred with McQuigg was trying to make a 
goat of a mule, that’s all. This Captain’s no reformer, Kid. He’s 
taken his “legitimate,” like every one else. It’s just that— You 
know who Nick Scarsi is, don’t you? 

AmEs—I’ve read about him. : 

Pratt—wWell, Nick’s so cocky he gets on these old-fashioned 
policemen’s nerves. McQuigg’s pretty cocky, himself. 

AmEs—lI know, but— How does Scarsi control voters? You’d 
think a criminal— 

Pratt—He gives them their daily beer, so hallowed be his 
name. Anyway, weren’t you always fascinated by pirates rather 
than saints? (To SuLLIvAN): Come on, Sarge, give the Press 
the gossip, and we'll trek. 


Ames stays on after Miller and Pratt have gone and at the first 
opportunity introduces himself to Captain McQuigg. The Cap- 
tain is again friendly but frozen so far as the interview is con- 
cerned. He listens with a touch of paternal interest to the young 
man’s argument favoring the right of the people to know what 
their servants are up to, and the determination of the papers to 
stand up and speak out for the people’s rights. But he is not 
impressed. 

“This standin’ up for things an’ fightin’ other people’s battles’ll 
only get you a smack on the nose,” the Captain warns Ames. 

“You're pretty cynical,” replies the boy reporter. ‘Well, I’m 
not.” 

“Yet!” laconically concludes McQuigg. 

In the street outside there is the rumble and crash of a heavy 
truck tearing past. Suddenly the sound of a shot, followed by a 
crash of glass in the entry way. McQuigg jumps to the door and 
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pulls it open in time to hear a shout from raised, tough voices: 
“Hi-i-i, McQuigg!” 

“Must have been some of those campaign meeting drunks,” 
ventures Ames. ‘“There were some shots fired up there.” 

“Yeh,” agrees McQuigg, drily. ‘“That’s it! Let it go!” 

But Ames is no sooner out of the room than the Captain com- 
pletes his thought for the benefit of Sergeant Sullivan. 

“Campaign drunks, hell!” says he, digging a bullet out of the 
door and bouncing it in his hand. ‘Some of the Scarsi mob leav- 
ing Nick’s calling card! Sweep it up!” 

Assistant State’s Attorney Welch is back, and this time fortu- 
nate in finding Captain McQuigg on the job. He has come, it 
develops, to extend a friendly hand and suggest a course of action 
on the Captain’s part, that will straighten everything out in no 
time. He would like to have the talk a little more privately, but 
so long as McQuigg prefers the open office he can’t do much 
about it. 

What Welch has come to say is that McQuigg is to get his old 
station back 1F he behaves himself where he is. To behave him- 
self, the Captain discovers, is to promise to let Nick Scarsi alone 
and forget about the brewery that has just been turned over to 
him through Washington. Those are practically the Old Man’s 
orders. Above all McQuigg’s got to lay off until after election, 
because the party needs the river wards Scarsi controls. 

“Welch,” McQuigg says, finally, ‘“you’ve always been decenter 
than most of that crowd of yours. Why do you stick to Scarsi?” 


WeEtcH—I’m not sticking to Scarsi. I’m sticking to the Old 
Man. (His voice rising.) Why shouldn’t I? He’s helped me— 
put me on the ticket for County Judge. This is for him. And 
the quieter things are till after Tuesday— Nick’s too influential 
to fuss with, that’s all. And how he knows it! Last month he 
damn near kicked over the traces when they wouldn’t let him be 
one of the official welcoming committee and ride down the boule- 
vard in a silk hat with Queen Marie. Yes! And socially ambi- 
tious, too—changing that gold tooth of his for a white one! Send- 
ing that young brother of his to that snob college, East. Nick’s 
got so big— 

McQuice (interrupting)—By usin’ politics that are crazier 
than he is, and a public that takes the performance as a hell of 
a funny show and don’t know enough to come in out o’ the rain. 
(As WELCH starts to speak.) But that’s all right! That’s the 
game. 
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We cu (rather wretchedly)—Yes. 

McQuicc—But Nick Scarsi’s personal with me. 

WetcuH—Oh, it’s all in the— 

McQuice (cutting him short)—I’d been runnin’ that District 
o’ mine for nine years when Scarsi moved in and made a monkey 
0’ me by protectin’ his rackets and his mob so close I couldn’t 
even get murders to trial. (Rising.) I fought that. That Dis- 
trict was mine! But I got shot at from closed cars. A bomb 
blew off the porch o’ my house. My wife’s still gettin’ phone 
calls tellin’ her I’m goin’ to be killed. (After pacing a moment.) 
One day Mr. Scarsi strolled into my station tellin’ me to lay off 
one o’ his men I had, and I threw him out. Then my good men 
got transferred. And when I got one o’ his vice-presidents for 
rape— 

WELCH (interrupting)—We know that. 

McQuicc—I got transferred. 

WELCH (rising)—You'll go back. If you forget Nick, that’s 
all. 

McQuvuicc—With him spitting on my doorstep here? I will not. 

WELCcH—You’ve got to. 

McQuvuicc—li I get my hands on him— 

Wetcu—They’ll break you. 

McQuicc—Who? 

Wetcu—The Organization. And what else can you work at? 
Think of your family. Do you want them hit—hard—by this? 
(SULLIVAN returns.) And here’s another tip—when you can’t 
lick an Organization, join it. Use your head. You can’t just jam 
things through any more. 

McQuicc—What? 

WetcuH—Nowadays, things operate—(tapping his forehead sig- 
nificantly)—upstairs. (After a moment.) Glad I saw you. 
Good-night. 


A moment later there is again the grinding whir of a high- 
powered motor car turning into the alley alongside the station. 
Now Patrolman Johnson has kicked open the door and pushed an 
arrested man through, giving him another push that brings him 
up against the sergeant’s desk with a crash. 

The arrest is a “young, a bit too flashily dressed Americanized 
second generation Italian, nasty in his arrogance, flushed with 
drink. One side of his face is scratched and swollen.” Patrolman 
Johnson, an ideal copper type, is panting happily. 

The arrest refuses to answer the sergeant’s questions. He has 
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been caught, according to Johnson, driving a “hot” car, a stolen 
Rolls-Royce reported over the ticker that afternoon. He had 
another fellow and a girl with him, who had gotten away while 
Johnson was subduing the arrest. 

Again the Italian refuses to answer the sergeant’s questions. 
He’s even defiant about it, and threatening as to what will happen 
to them for what they’re doing to him. He would spring at Lieu- 
tenant Gill, but Johnson holds him back and slaps him into a 
condition of comparative subjection. 

His name, he says finally, is Camino and he knows nothing 
about the stolen car. His memory practically fails him after that 
and the officers take him into the lieutenant’s room to see if they 
can’t help him recover it. 

McQuigg, summoned by Lieutenant Gill, takes charge of the 
situation. He is interested to learn that the arrest had seemingly 
suffered a slight shock when he heard that he (McQuigg) was the 
new captain of that district. For the present he forbids the re- 
porters sending in their stories. He wants to learn more of this 
arrest. “Any one who’s afraid 0’ me’s got lots of friends down 
town,” says he. “And /’m handlin’ this station myself!” 

From Lieutenant Gill’s offices there come repeated demands for 
answers, followed by a defiant “I won’t!” and the thud of a blow. 

That, concludes young Ames, must be third degree stuff, but 
no one will let him telephone what he thinks to his office. 

They have all gone into the lieutenant’s office except Sergeant 
Sullivan and Ames when Irene Hayes comes through the door. 
“She is twenty-eight, beautifully bodied, sophisticated, hard, 
wearing a large solitaire diamond ring and carrying an expensive 
purse and silver fox.” 

Irene has come to inquire about a boy friend. They may have 
picked him up for a parking violation. But he had told her he 
would not be in long, and she was to come and meet him. The 
sergeant can do nothing for her. So Ames tries. 

Ames has recognized Irene. Seen her at Weinberg’s, where she 
sings. Liked her singing, too. Thought she was great. Nearly 
got up the nerve to ask her to dance with him once. But there 
were a lot of men at her table, and— 

“They’re part of the job. From ten to two,” explains Irene. 


Amers—Then I will come in. Some night next week. 
TRENE—Yes? (Coldiy.) What for? 

Amrs—Why, I’d like to see you again, that’s all. 
IRENE—I was waiting for that one. 
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AmeEs—What do you mean? 

TrENE—And all you want’s a nice, sweet friendship, eh? 

AMES—With you? 

IRENE—That’s how they usually start. But, of course, you're 
not after anything more? 

Ames (backing away)—No! That’s the trouble with you 
women. I say hello to you or something, and you think I want 
to— (He stops embarrassedly.) 

TrENE—Excuse me! 

Ames (jerking on his hat)—I’d like to know somebody in this 
town, that’s all! 

IrRENE—Heavens! Why? 

AmeEs—I’m tired of being on the outside of things. 

TRENE—So am J, That’s why I’m engaged to Joe Scarsi—to 
get on the inside quick. 

AmEs—Joe—who? (After a startled look at GiL’s office.) 
Are you engaged—? 

IRENE (interrupting)—Well, of course, darling, that was before 
I met you. 

Ames—lIs he—in there—some relation to Nick? 

TrENE—His baby brother. Didn’t he tell them who he was? 
(McQuticc comes in, Pratt after him.) 

McQuicc—No, I’m tellin’ you—Camino’s the name. Full con- 
fession, and voluntary. He says he was out ridin’ so’s he could 
make some girl. 

TRENE—He didn’t. (McQuicc turns.) Where is he? 

McQuicc—lf you mean this Camino— 

TRENE (after a laugh)—Don’t you think I know who’s my 
fiancé? 

McQuicc—Maybe he gave you a phoney name. They do that 
regular now. 

IrENE—Not with me. No, he told me to meet him here. He 
said he’d only be a minute. 

McQvuicc—He’s goin’ to stay. 

TrENE—Oh. (After a@ moment.) Then I won’t wait. (She 
starts quickly for the street.) 

Ames—Tell him. 

TRENE (stopping.) Keep quiet! 

McQuicc—Tell me what? 

AmeEs—She’s engaged to that fellow in there. He’s Nick 
Scarsi’s brother. (Pratt grabs the phone.) 

McQuice (to Pratt)—Stop that! (Pratt replaces the phone. 
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To IRENE.) So your're the girl in the car, uh? Then you can tell 
me somethin’ about that boy. 

IRENE—No, Policeman. I’m tongue-tied. 

McQuicc (going to her)—You’d better talk to me. 

IRENE (backing away)—I’m liable to. Maybe you’re framing 
him, but you'll not me. Listen! You get off base with Joe Scarsi 
and you'll get tagged out, like the last one who tried to take one 
of Nick’s friends for a ride. Don’t make any errors— 


The next minute McQuigg has called in two officers and sent 
Irene below stairs to mingle with the other guests. Orders con- 
cerning her will come from him and he’ll listen to no one, not 
even Reporter Ames, who is rather concerned about Miss Hayes’ 
situation, though he gets no thanks from her for it. Ames, says 
Irene, is a fool. 

Quickly McQuigg states his position. Camino may and may 
not be Nick Scarsi’s brother. If he is the only way for him to 
hold him until he can put him over for the theft of the auto is 
to keep him sealed up in the station. Therefore the newspaper 
boys are to lay off the story until the case is set. To see that 
they do Captain McQuigg is going to keep them in the station. 

A moment later Miller of the Herald-Examiner drifts back. He 
had disappeared about the time they brought Camino in. 

“Hi, Captain,” Miller calls, cheerily. “How’s young Scarsi 
takin’ it? Je’s, he’s all Nick cares about—that kid! And him 
droppin’ into your hands! We’re playin’ it big, too, believe—” 


Pratt—Did you know who he was? 

Mitier—Say, I made that ‘‘Camino” for Nick’s brother the 
minute I came in. We'll be on the street downtown with the story 
in less than a half an— 

Pratt (to McQuicc)—You’ll never hold him now! 

McQuicce (to MiLtLeER)—Get out of here! 

MILter—What’s the ma—? 

McQutice (going to the desk)—All 0’ you! 

Pratt (grabbing AMEs’ overcoat, throwing it to him, and start- 
ing for the street)—Come on. There’s a phone at the Greek’s. 
(He goes out, MILLER, then AMES, after him.) 

McQuicec (to SuLLIVAN)—Keep two squads on station duty. 
Throw another one around that brewery. 

SULLIVAN—Yes, sir. (He goes out right. McQuice starts for 
his office again. WrtcH comes in from the street, breathing 


hard.) 
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WetcuH—Mac! (McQuicc turns.) I just called downtown. 
The Herald-Examiner’s got a story that you’ve got Joe Scarsi 
here. 

McQuicc—I have. 

Wetcu—Better let him go before Nick hears— 

McQuicc—I want Nick to hear. 

WetcH—Mac, he’s Nick’s one soft spot—this boy. 

McQuicc—Then this ought to make him squirm. 

WELCH (excitedly)—You'll get yourself a suspension— 

McQutice (sharply)—What? 

Wetcu—I— (He stops.) 

McQuvuicc—You cracked about me gettin’ suspended. 

WeEtcH—I cracked too fast. But you are greased for a sus- 
pension, and— Now the order wILt go to the Trial Board. 

McQuicc—What’s the charge? 

WetcH—What’s the difference? 

McQuicc—Who fixed it? : 

Wetcu—Nick. (Hastily.) But J’ll quash it, if you'll let 
Joe Scarsi go. 

McQvuicc—I'll mix with Nick to the finish now. Tell that to 
the PEopie’s Trial Board. 

WeELcH—Now, Mac! 

McQuicc—tTell it to the Old Man. 

WEeELcH—Wait a min— 

McQuicc—tTell it to Scarsi! (SuLtivan comes in and returns 
to the desk.) Sullivan! 

WELcH—What are you going to do? 

McQuice (tapping his forehead)—‘“Operate upstairs.” (To 
SULLIVAN): Put that girl in a crowded cell. That’ll make her 
mad enough to talk. And book that boy—grand larceny, and 
carryin’ concealed weapons, too. 

WetcH—Nick will start something now! 

McQutice (striding to his ofice)—I’m starting somethin’ my- 
self. I’m ripe to fight. (Turning.) It’s this country air! (He 
goes out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Tt is the next day. The blackboard of the station house dis- 
mally prescribe raincoats for the outgoing squads. But inside the 
station everything is moving brightly. There has not been more 
excitement in years, according to Sergeant Sullivan. Well, any- 
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way, not since they picked up that body thrown out of a car on 
Western Avenue a year before. 

The disorderly house raids are still on, and nicely organized as 
to time so the routine of those establishments may be disturbed 
as little as Possible, and the stories still make the early editions. 

McQuigg is working as fast as he can on the Joe Scarsi case. 
The trial is set for Wednesday, by which time McQuigg hopes to 
have all the necessary evidence in hand. 

Meantime news has come that Nick Scarsi is at the old brewery 
recently reopened and is attending personally to the establishment 
of his beer routes. Nick has brought his chauffeur and his per- 
sonal barber with him and five or six of his “guns.” The boys 
have been doing a few odd jobs, stickin’ up a delicatessen Ee 
here and there, but nothing big. 

Detective Delaney i is not so sure McQuigg can make the auto 
theft case against Joe Scarsi stick, even before an honest judge. 
Even if Irene Hayes swears Joe stole the car Nick Scarsi is sure 
to get to her! But McQuigg’s confidence holds. There’s the wit- 
ness Johnson, the patrolman who made the arrest— (Which re- 
minds the Captain that they had better keep JOHNSON inside for 
the present.) ‘Bein’ a witness against a Scarsi,” says he, “if he’s 
on a beat to-night he might be on a slab by mornin’, with those 
guns out here.” 

But Johnson, being young and enthusiastic, is hard to handle. 
Sergeant Sullivan can’t do anything with the bantam. 

The newspaper men, Pratt and Miller, are out on their daily 
hope, Miller disgustedly sure the trip will get them nothing, Pratt 
not so sure. 

The new alderman of the ward, Kublacek, ‘‘a heavy-set politi- 
cian of the servile sort, exuding an air of excessive good fellow- 
ship and sweat,” is in. “He is neither well dressed nor well 
washed, but carries plenty of cigars.” 

Kublacek, having promised the people of the ward “a clean 
home neighborhood,” has come to congratulate Captain McQuigg 
and thank Patrolman Johnson, for the start the new régime has 
made. 

He has his chance at Johnson shortly, that young patrolman 
having arrived late but happy. Johnson has been working on a 
case of his own. Also he sees no reason why he should be thanked 
by the alderman for what he had done in the Scarsi case—makin’ 
arrests is a policeman’s job—or why he should, as the alderman 
suggests, go easy on the Scarsi boy or the girl, either. But Kub- 
lacek can’t see it. 
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“J mean,” protests the alderman, “‘if it’d been anythin’ serious, 
like murder—” 

“I’m tickled to death it wasn’t murder,’ agrees Johnson. 
“There’s some chance o’ him gettin’ a couple o’ years for stealin’ 
acar. Listen, Alderman, I know what you’re up against—all you 
C. O. D. boys who have to do the dirty work for the Organization. 
So I won’t ask you to come out with your proposition to see I 
get slipped somethin’ good if I throw Joe Scarsi’s case. One 0’ 
Nick Scarsi’s own men tried that last night, and instead of him 
gettin’ me, I got him. (Kustacex hurriedly gestures “Quiet.”) 
Joe ain’t a drop in the bucket to the case I’m finishin’ up to-night, 
so you just tell that big brother o’ his to go to hell, will you? 
And tell him I told you!” 

Johnson starts for the street, but Kublacek stops him. ‘“‘Of- 
ficer,” he pleads, “I want to tell y’—if I don’t put this over with 
you, they’ll knife me, next election. And if this Scarsi kid even 
gets fined, I got to pay it out o’ my own pocket. They told me. 
(He drops to a chair at the table, the ash from his cigar spilling 
over his vest.) JOHNSON (after eyeing him a moment): Christ! 
(He starts for the street.) 

“You can’t bribe the young ones. They get insulted,” suggests 
Sergeant Sullivan, returning to the room and sensing what has 
been happening. 

Assistant State’s Attorney Welch calls to leave another warning 
with Captain McQuigg, but the Captain is not impressed. He’ll 
have Joe Scarsi up for trial Wednesday, organization or no or- 
ganization, and that’s that! 

Sam Meyer, from Reilly, Platka & Cohn, is another caller. Mr. 
Meyer brings a bond to effect the release of Joe Scarsi. And he 
is in a bit of arush. He has to get back down to detective head- 
quarters in an hour with another bond. Some days, when he’s 
busy as a deputy sheriff, too, serving habeas corpus writs, Mr. 
Meyer thinks business is almost too good. 

“A hell 0’ a lot 0’ good it does us, haulin’ in crooks,” remarks 
Sergeant Sullivan. 

“You shouldn’t go monkeyin’ with the big ones,” explains 
Meyer. 

“In the old days crooks were hard, all right,” admits Sullivan; 
“but they were dumb and you liked ’em. Now they’re smart an’ 
you don’t like ’em.” 

Lieutenant Gill, having accepted the bond, has Joe Scarsi and 
Irene Hayes up from the cell room. But it soon appears that Mr. 
Meyer hasn’t any bond for Irene, which does not serve in the least 
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to mollify her rising disgust with young Scarsi. And when he, as 
she charges, refuses to ask Meyer, or brother Nick, to get her 
out she is good and sore. 

“T had you cured of being afraid of him (Nick) so there was 
something to you,” she tells Joe. “But you get in a jam and cry 
for him, and leave me in with a lot of tarts.” 

“Maybe they’ll teach you not to be so touchy, so next time 
you're out with somebody you'll play.” 

“Not me, you cocky fool!” 

And with Scarsi’s further suggestion that he certainly never 
had any intention of marrying her, Irene strips his ring from her 
finger and throws it at him. She is also about to tell the world 
what Scarsi told her when he was tight—about what Nick did 
to— 

She gets no further. “The other fellow I told you about,” 
shouts Joe to the lieutenant; “he stole that car. But she was 
with him, so that makes her an accessory, don’t it?” 

“You dirty rat!” Irene yells after him, as he dodges out the 
door. 

Dave Ames of the City Press finds her there, sitting glumly at 
the table, and far from talkative. Ames is wearing a yellow 
slicker “with the Greek letters of his college fraternity painted 
large on its back.” And he is glad Irene is there because he wants 
to tell her how sorry he is that he was even partly responsible for 
getting her in bad by telling who Joe Scarsi was. Naturally, he 
did it because he thought it was right, but— 

“Listen, Boy Scout,” warns Irene, “if you keep on trying to do 
what’s right . . . you're in for a lot of headaches trying to figure 
out why everything you’ve been taught is right is wrong.” 


AmEs—Oh, if you go by what other people say— 

IRENE (rising)—I go by myself. 

Ames—But just because this went wrong— 

IrENE—“Just!” Nick Scarsi will frame me with that car, to 
protect this brother of his, he’s so wild to make a gentleman of 
Joe. 

AMES—Frame you? 

IRENE—Yes, Joe threw that at me when they took him out, 
among the rest of his bouquets. 

AmeEs—They took him. (A¢ SuLttvan): Then why don’t you 
let her go? (ToIrENE): They can’t hang this on you! I'll see 
the Captain. (He starts for McQuicc’s office.) He'll have to 
let you go. It’s my fault. 
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IRENE—Oh— (Wearily.) Shut up. (Ames stops confusedly.) 
Ames (after a moment)—Well—it’s stopped raining, anyway. 
TrENE—Doesn’t it rain in Nebraska? 

AmeEs—Sure. But not this dishwater. Now in New York— 
(enthusiastically)—I always get a kick when I see the skyline, or 
Fifth Avenue in the sunshine, in a newsreel. It'll be different 
there. 

IRENE (looking up at him)—Marvellous! 

Ames—It will be! When I get to be what I want to be, I 
mean. 

IRENE—Darling, I don’t know what will happen to you if you 
ever have a baby and no one’s tipped you off about storks. 


They have taken Irene back to the cell room and Ames has 
stormed out determined to do something about it. Pratt and 
Miller have another try at getting Captain McQuigg to talk. 
What’s the Captain going to do to put through his case against 
Joe Scarsi if Taylor, the owner of the stolen auto, refuses to 
prosecute, Pratt wants to know? And Taylor’s a big paving con- 
tractor! Let him think that over! 

Although McQuigg refuses to be moved to words for publica- 
tion, he knows there is truth in Pratt’s predictions, and danger 
of Taylor’s drawing out of the case. McQuigg’s best chance is to 
get Irene Hayes to come clean with the story and then get that 
story in print. Then Taylor will have to prosecute! 

The captain has Irene in to discover the state of her mind, and 
Dave Ames follows after. Irene is sore. There is no doubt about 
that. And so is young Ames. He reintroduces himself to the 
Captain as the representative of the City Press and confesses that 
he darned near got fired because he had not turned in the stuff 
from McQuigg the city editor expected, and was late with the 
Scarsi arrest. 

McQuigg is inclined to bark at Ames and Irene feels called on 
to take the boy’s part. The kid’s all right. Let him alone. Let 
him have feelings. 

“Let these Big ‘Thinkers have the Ideas,” she says to Dave. 
“You keep the heart stuff. And if no one else wants it, give it to 
me. I can use it this season.” 


McQuicc—Seems to me if anybody gave you any more feelin’ 
right now, you’d bust. 

AMES (patiently)—Do you have to talk to her like that? 

McQuicc—Run along, Son. Run along. I’ve got to—ah— 
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interview this young lady. (Ames sighs and goes out right.) 
Well, Miss Hayes? 

TRENE—Why put me in with those hookers? Even if you are 
McQuigg? Oh, I know who you are, now. (After a moment.) 
One of those girls down there cried all night for her mother. 

McQuicc—I know who you are, too, now, Miss Hayes. You 
used to stall—tease along the come-ons—for Beauty Parker’s 
mob. And since Beauty went down you’ve been singin’ at Wein- 
berg’s, and seein’ Joe Scarsi after the show. You weren’t there 
last night—told one o’ the girls you were goin’ to marry Joe. 
Tryin’ to cop off a rich guy for yourself. 

TRENE—Why not? 

McQuicc—But you didn’t marry him, did you? 

IRENE—I’ll get what I wanted without having to take on Joe 
Scarsi now. 

McQuicc—You can get out o’ here if you tell me about that 
auto theft. 

TRENE—I'll tell that to Nick. 

McQuicc—tTell it to me. 

IrRENE—I’m not stooling for policemen, yet. 

McQuicc—Goin’ back to last night—what made the noise that 
caused the complaint about that Rolls? 

IRENE— Joe, the little—(contemptuously)—gentleman, tried to 
—beat the wedding bells, and when he discovered he’d have to 
wait he threw a fit. None of these foreigners can keep. their tem- 
per. God, they drive you mad! If that big brother of his had 
seen me— 5 

McQuice (interrupting)—Women talk too much for Nick. 

TrRENE—Nick! I’ve heard ‘““Nick—Nick” from Joe, till I wanted 
to scream. You’d think Nick Scarsi was God and the Devil both, 
listening to Joe brag about what he pulls off. 

McQuicc—It usually takes a woman to beat a combination 0’ 
the Devil and God, Miss Hayes. But you haven’t, have you? 

IRENE (angrily) —Vl— 

McQuice (cutting her short)—Nick’s got you cold! And 
your Joe’ll be home in a minute, dressin’ for dinner in that exclu- 
sive North Side apartment o’ theirs, laughin’ with Nick at you— 

TrENE—Nick’s out here, at some brewery he bought. Joe 
told me. 

McQuicc—And you’re here, too, aren’t you? In a dirty cell. 
Why, the Scarsis ’ve shaken you, made a monkey o’ you. You'll 
be laughed at— 

IRENE (seething)—Yeh? 
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McQuicc—Nick’s laughin’ at you now. 

TrRENE—Women talk too much for him. Ha! 

McQuicc—But you’re afraid to, when it comes to him. 

TrRENE—I’m not. 

McQuicc—Even with him turnin’ this job on you, you're 
afraid—yellow, for fear of a braggin’ wop. 

TRENE—You’re a liar. 

McQuice (quickly) —Then who else was with you in that car 
last night? 

IrENE—Nobody! Joe Scarsi stole it himself. 

McQuicc—Sullivan! Get that City Press. (SULLIVAN goes 
out right.) 

IRENE—Tell that to Nick, and tell him I'll tell it to a judge. 

McQuvuicc—Not so afraid 0’ him now, uh? 

IRENE—No! No! Not after what Joe’s told me about him. 
“Women talk too much for him.” (She laughs sharply. AMES 
comes in, followed by SULLIVAN, who returns to the desk.) It’s 
Nick Scarsi’s own brother who’s talked too much for him. Tell 
him I know what happened to the Secretary of this Old Man they 
talk about—Higgins! —who—(sarcastically)—‘‘disappeared” last 
week, and then see if he’ll try to frame me with this car his be- 
loved brother stole. 

McQuice (sharply)—What? (Stepping quickly to her, seiz- 
ing her arm and pulling her around.) What do you know about 
that? 

ITRENE—Enough to make Joe come through if you can find him 
again. 

McQuice (to SuLtIvAN)—Is there a squad in? 

SULLIVAN—Yes, sir. Anderson’s. 

McQuicc—Jump ’em out. Tell ’em to pick up Joe Scarsi and 
bring him back. (SULLIVAN goes out right.) Now let’s go into 
detail about this, Miss Hayes, inside. (He goes to GILu’s office, 
and opens the door.) 

saris I a (She picks up her things and goes to G1Lu’s 
office. 

McQuicc—Take a statement from Hayes, Lieutenant, about 
young Scarsi stealin’ that car. Make carbons, and get ’em all 
witnessed and signed, this business is gettin’ so damn legal now’- 
days. (IRENE goes into GILu’s office. To Amers): Turn that in 
about Joe Scarsi stealin’ that car. But not the rest of it till I 
tell you. Hear?” 


Feverishly Ames grabs a telephone, and tries to tell his editor 
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about the story. But no one will listen to him. Let him go on 
chasing the little stuff—the births and deaths! That’s his assign- 
ment. 

With the station staff taking Miss Hayes’ confession in Lieu- 
tenant Gill’s room and the reporters gone, Assistant State’s At- _ 
torney Welch finds a chance to telephone a little private business. 
He gets Nick Scarsi on the wire and passes along word to him 
of the most recent happenings. Tells him about the Hayes girl’s 
_ talking, and about her spilling to McQuigg something about the 
Higgins case. It is no time for such rumors to gain ground, and— 

Interruptions prevent this finishing. Pratt and Miller are back 
and Ames follows them. There is something for the reporters 
this time. McQuigg gives them Irene Hayes’ statement on young 
Scarsi’s stealing the Taylor car and he’d love to see it spread all 
all over their first pages. 

With the Hayes statements on their way there is a lull in the 
activities of the station. Pratt and Miller think they will go in 
search of food. Detective Delaney is to take Miss Hayes to a 
neighboring restaurant, feed her and bring her back. Young 
Ames takes advantage of the quiet to do a little telephoning on 
his own account. Now he bursts jubilantly from the booth. 

“Nebraska has beaten Harvard!” he shouts. 

“Who hasn’t?” demands Miller the cynic. And that’s all any 
one cares. 

Life is certainly stuffed with disillusions to Dave Ames, “It’s 
all like a can of angleworms to me,” he admits. ‘What I don’t 
understand is—” 


IRENE (smiling)—You don’t understand anything. 

AmeEs—I don’t? 

IRENE—That’s why you get such a kick out of everything. 

AmEs—I’Il get to understand it. 

IRENE—No, you should have stayed in college longer. 

AmeEs—I’m glad I didn’t. I wouldn’t have known anything. 
But Vl get this dope. 

IRENE—Don’t get too much. Just go on having Nebraska beat 
Harvard like that, all over the place. And don’t let these other 
reporters shame you into being “wise”—crammed full of impor- 
tant, inside dirt. Or you won't. 

AmEsS—Won’t what? 

IrENE—Be so full of breeze. Now, you’re like a ride in an 
airplane. See? 

AmEs—Well, I have to— 
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IrENE—Be like every one else, and know so much you can’t 
believe in anything any more? 

Ames—You don’t believe in much, do you? 

IrENE—Oh, I did, darling. Till I got black and blue inside. 
And damn tired. 

Ames (exasperatedly)—Of what? 

IrENE—Men. And their— (Wrenching irritably.) Why 
shouldn’t I have used Joe Scarsi to get on the inside, safe? And 
when he was going to get me for that auto theft why shouldn’t I 
get him first? Men live by this dog-eat-dog stuff. And when 
you’re stuck in the middle of things that are run by men, you 
have to play their game. Or—(dropping to the bench)—try like 
the devil. And then take a kick in the face because you can’t. 
(Lightly.) Said she! 

AmEs—Oh, you’re not as hard-boiled as you think. 

IrRENE—Do tell! Give me a cigarette. 

AMEs (getting out his cigarettes)—-Can you smoke these? 

TrENE—If they’re cheap enough. 

Ames—They are. (IRENE takes a cigarette. Ames lights it 
for her.) 

TrenE—Listen. I’m sorry I took you so for granted last night. 

AmEes—That’s all right. 

IRENE (amusedly)—Thank you. 

AmEs—You're welcome. (Sitting beside her.) I suppose you 
would think I was after you. 

IrENE—Yes, I would. But don’t you get so every one can 
identify the kind you are by a glance. Just keep on being natu- 
ral, Youngster. (With mock gaiety.) Be yourself! 

AmeEs—lI can be, with you. 

IrRENE—Go on. 

AmeEs—I don’t believe in much, either, except—well, standing 
up for what you do believe in, and getting some place with what 
you want to do. 

IRENE (smiling)—That is a little, anyway. 

AmrEs—Yes. (Rising.) But that’s what they kid me for. 
What do you think? 

TRENE (rising)—I think you—affect me like a mammy song! 
I— (Laughing derisively.) My God! (DELANEY comes in.) 

DELANEY (to IRENE)—All right, Kid. Food. (Sutzrvan 
comes from GILL’s office and returns to the desk.) Come on. 

IRENE (eyeing AMEs reflectively)—It’s a shame they have to 
grow up. (She turns for the street.) 

AmEs—Coming back? 
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IRENE—Will you be here? 
AMES—Sure, 
IREFNE—I’ll be back. 


The station isn’t quiet for long. Johnson, the late patrolman, 
is back keyed to a fever pitch with excitement and in no mood 
to argue with the sergeant as to whether or not he has any right 
to be late. Johnson has been working on a case that, when the 
Captain hears what he’s done, he’ll be that anxious about him he 
will want to put him in a safe. 

But stayin’ inside on orders isn’t to Johnson’s liking. Makes 
it look like he’s yellow, hidin’ inside— 

“Get in there,” the sergeant orders. “You bantam, you got a 
lot o’ gall, but no brains—like all you young ones.” 

“No brains, uh?” retorts Johnson. “It took brains to grab off 
what I did last night and this afternoon. And then tellin’ me to 
hide! ‘That Scarsi mob ain’t got any bullets that'll fit a hole in 
me! It’s me that’ll knock them, with this case I got. That ain’t 
so dumb, is it?” 

Outside there is the sound of a high-powered car driving up 
and coming to a stop. It’s Schmidt’s squad, thinks the sergeant, 
as he goes into Lieutenant Gill’s office, leaving Johnson to look 
after things. 

Through the street door a man enters. “He is a muscular, 
hard-bodied, Americanized Italian of thirty-eight, in a slightly 
form-fitted brown topcoat and soft hat. He is smartly dressed, 
but under the knot of his necktie his soft, colored shirt-collar is 
fastened with a diamond barpin.” 

“You the Johnson that picked up Joe Scarsi last night?” the 
man demands, edging his way into the room. 

“What of it?” 


THE Man—Wait a second. (JOHNSON turns.) I came to see 
a witness you got—girl by the name o’ Hayes. 

JouHnson—See the sergeant. 

Tue Man—But I might as well see you, too. I’m a friend 0’ 
that Scarsi kid’s. 

JoHNson—I just told his last friend to— 

Tue Man—Choke it. We don’t want any trouble with you. 
You did your duty, but— 

Jounson—That’s a lot o’ manure about “duty,” too. I get 
paid for my job. I like it, and so I do it. If I didn’t like it, I 
wouldn’t be doin’ it. I don’t like crooks for the same reasons I 
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don’t like a lot o’ other people, and because they banged my old 
man, and because, generally speakin’, I’m a better man than they 
are. 

THE Man—Don’t take it so personal. 

Jounson—There ain’t much that amounts to anythin’ that 
ain’t personal. 

THE Man—You must be kind o’ young, talkin’ like that. 

Jounson—I ain’t used to it yet, that’s all. 

Tur MAN—Joe Scarsi’s not used to it yet, either. That’s why 
he’s got to be looked after for a while. That girl you got kissed 
him into sellin’ his own car to buy her a ring, and then— Playin’ 
him for his brother’s jack, that’s all. 

JoHNson—Why doesn’t that big brother o’ his look after him? 

THe Man—He tried to. 

Jounson—Do you know him? 

Tue Man—Nick? Yeh. 

JoHNson—Everybody knows him. But nobody meets him. 
(jerking up his belt.) Vd like to meet the yellow— 

Tue Man (cutting him short)—I thought Nick had a lot 0’ 
guts. 

JoHNsoN—Guts, my can! These newspaper bad-men don’t 
take the air without half a dozen armed guards stickin’ to ’em. 
Catch one—two—three of them alone and you could slap ’em to 
sleep. 

THE Man—Yeh? 

JoHNsSOoN—Yeh. 

THe Man—Yeh? 

JoHNson—Yeh! 

Tue Man—TIf Scarsi’s so yellow, how do you happen to be 
hidin’ inside? 

JOHNSON (curtly)—Orders. 

Tue Man—Afraid the witness’d get banged, uh? 

JoHNsSOoN—I ain’t afraid— 

Tue Man—You’re cocky, for a kindergarten cop. 

JOHNSON (his fists clenching)—I ain’t afraid 0’ Scarsi. Or any 
of his mob. And as for Joe Scarsi, no little wop’s goin’ to tell 
me who I can pinch, and grand-stand around about what he’s 
goin’ to do to me, and get away with it. 

Tue Man—No? 

JoHNson—No! And that goes for that big brother o’ his, too. 

THE Man—Yeh? 

Jounson—And if you’re from Nick Scarsi, tell him I told you. 
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And tell him to quit his bragging, too, because I know how Hig- 
gins—this political Old Man’s private secretary—disappeared. 

Ture Man—What? Where’d you get that? 

JOHNSON—From one o’ Nick’s own men who tried to scare me 
into layin’ off Joe Scarsi’s case. 

THE Man (quickly)—Who? 

JOHNson—And after I gave him the treatment he spilled all 
the dope—how Higgins got his head blown off, because he knew 
too much. (The man turns slightly away, his right hand slipping 
into his left overcoat sleeve.) Yeh! And in another hour we'll 
have the evidence—(turning away)—because I know— 


The next instant The Man has turned sharply, whipped a blue 
steel revolver from his pocket, and shot Johnson in the back. 

As the patrolman falls forward to the floor Ames comes pant- 
ing in from the street. Johnson’s shoulders wrench convulsively 
as he pitches on his face against the desk. The Man jams the 
revolver into his pocket and jumps for the street door. Ames 
tries to tackle him and is knocked down, and kicked in the head. 
The Man is away and his shouted order to the chauffeur to “Step 
on it!” comes floating back above the grumbling of grinding 
gears. 

Sullivan and Gill rush from Gill’s office; orders are shouted for 
Schmidt’s squad to follow the car; Ames, wiping his pale face, 
sways a little and sinks into a chair as Delaney and Irene Hayes, 
followed by Captain McQuigg, arrive. 

Haltingly Ames tries to tell the Captain what he saw, but his 
information is distressingly meagre. An unidentified man—that’s 
all they have to work on! McQuigg orders the roads blocked and 
phones the chief! 

Ames, recovering enough to remember his job, makes a grab 
for the telephone. He gets his office, but gets no farther than 
“This is Ames—” before they hang up on him. Before he can 
call again Sergeant Sullivan stops him. The story isn’t to go in 

ets 
i When Delaney reports that Johnson is dead, Dave Ames threat- 
ens to cave in. Hysterically he is ready to fight the system that 
can take murder so calmly. 

“He oughtn’t to be out there—just lying there-—like that,” he 
cries, his voice rising shrilly. “How do you know he’s dead? 
Maybe he’s bleeding to— Isn’t there even a doctor out there? 
God damn this town!” 
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“What the hell’s the matter with you?” demands Officer Glick, 
pushing Ames back into his chair. 

“Growing pains!” answers Irene, as she pushes Glick aside and 
takes charge of Ames. She would take the boy out and get him 
some coffee even though they try to stop her, but at that moment 
Sergeant Schmidt rushes in with news of the chase. 

They’ve got one of the men! Schmidt and Clark got him when 
the car he was tryin’ to make his getaway in got stalled by a 
freight at 86th and Halstead streets! He’s the one that dashed 
out of the station after the shooting and jumped the running 
board of the car! The other flipped the freight and Patrolman 
Ross is after him! Clark’s bringing in the guy they got! 

Clark’s in a minute later with the man who shot Johnson. 
Clark is also carrying a couple of sawed-off shotguns he had 
taken from the car. The man’s hat is pulled down over his eyes. 

Captain McQuigg takes a narrow-eyed look at the man, orders 
the search continued, warns Gill and Sullivan to give nothing to 
headquarters until he gives the word, and then walks over and 
knocks up the arrest’s hat. 

“Hello, Nick!” he says. 

“Good evening, Mac,” replies Scarsi. ‘You like it out here?” 


McQvuicc—I’m beginnin’ to. Thanks for not asking me why 
I’m here. 

Scarst—Yow’re not a gover’ment cop—dumb. What’s the mat- 
ter? That driver o’ mine pull somethin’ off in here? 

McQuicc—Somebody did. 

Scarsi—What’d he do? 

McQuicc—Who? 

Scarsi—‘‘Breeze” Enright. My driver I sent in here. 

McQuicc—I thought Enright was down for some bank job. 

Scarst—He must’ve got paroled. 

McQuicc—Yeh. A lot do, since they equipped that peniten- 
tiary with revolvin’ doors. What brought Enright in here? 

ScarsI—I sent him to see that girl you got about how much 
she wants to lay off that brother 0’ mine. And— Yeh, I told 
him to see that copper—Johnson—o’ yours, too, since I heard you 
were keepin’ him in. 

McQuicc—I wanted him in, knowin’ what he was up against. 
But we haven’t got this protection business down as efficient as 
you—big-business men! 

Scarsi—Big-business runs this country. I’d get wise if I were 
you. 
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McQuicc—I am. 

Scarsi—What do you want him for? 

McQuicc—Who? 

Scarsi—Enright. 

McQuicc—I don’t want him. 

Scarsi—Then if he didn’t pull something—? 

McQuicc—Somebody did, and, by God, I got you! 

Scarsi—Are you so sore about your transfer you’re thinkin’ 0° 
hangin’ somethin’ on to me? (AMES comes in from the Street. 
CLARK tries to stop him.) 

AMES (pushing CLARK aside)—Let me in! Captain, I know. 
That man who came in— (Seeing Scarst, he stiffens.) That’s 
him. He did it. 

Scarsi—What? 

McQuicc—Now, Nick! How’ll you alibi this? 

AmeEes—Is he—? 

McQuice (to DeLtaney)—Lock him up. 

Scarsi—What’s the charge? 

McQuicc—Same old thing for you. Murder. 

Scarst (after a moment)—All right. Ill call my lawyer. (He 
starts for the phone on the partition. McQuticc motions to DE- 
LANEY. DELANEY blocks SCARSI.) 

McQuicc—Forget who he is. (Sam MEYER comes wearily in 
from the street.) 

Meryer—Back again. 

Scarst—Where the hell’ve you been? 

Merver—I couldn’t help it, Mr. Scarsi. 

McQutce (to MEvER)—Who’re you? 

Mryrer—Sam Meyer, Captain, from Reilly, Platka and Cohn. 
But I’m a deputy sheriff now. (Taking a paper from his pocket.) 
I got a writ o’ habeas corpus to take him out. 

Ames (to McQuicc)—I tried to tell you. My office phoned 
me— 

Scarst (to McQuicc)—“Efficiency.” Do you imagine for 
God’s sake, I don’t leave word where I'll be? They know what 
to do when I’m late reportin’ in. 

Mever (handing the writ summons to McQuicc)—All legal. 
Just issued by Judge— 

McQuicc (to DetaNry)—Take (indicating Scarst) him 
down! 

Scarst—McQuigg! 

McQuicc (unheeding)—Hang onto (indicating Ames) that 
boy. 
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Scarst (shoving DELANEY aside)—Didn’t you hear him about 
that writ? 

McQuicc—Try and serve it. 

Scarsi—Are you trying to trick me? 

McQuicc—No, that’s your way—in the dark, so’s you can 
hide, and frame and fix, and grab, till everybody’s rotten with 
fear and don’t-give-a-damn, and a man can’t call his soul his 
own. It’s the racket 0’ this whole damn town. But I’m through. 

Scarst—Not yet. (Snatching the writ from MEYER, he extends 
it to McQuicc.) You got to recognize a writ. That’s the law. 

McQuice (after a moment)—I'm licked again by due process 
o law, uh? Well—(seizing and tearing up the writ) I’m sick 
o’ the law. We'll fight this out here. 

Scarsi—You’ll get contempt o’ court for that. (To MEYER.) 
Go phone that to the Judge. (MEYER turns for the door.) 

McQuicc—Jim! 

DELANEY (fo CLARK)—Hi! (He trips up MEYER and, as he 
falls, pushes him to CLARK, who mixes with him and shoves him 
back to DELANEY.) 

Scarsi—Look out! They’re framin’ you! 

DELANEY (jerking MEYER up by the collar)—Pickin’ a fight, 
uh? Drunk, uh? 

McQuicc—Lock him up till he sobers up! 

DELANEY (getting MEYER to the door, right)—Reilly, Platka 
and Cohn resistin’ arrest, uh? The Department’s been wantin’ a 
crack at that outfit. (He gets him out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT SITE 


It is a few minutes later. Captain McQuigg has gone directly 
to his private office, followed by Delaney. The room is old-fash- 
ioned and high-ceilinged, like the other rooms of the station, and 
is lighted principally from a high arched window at one end. At 
the moment the window is obscured by a slightly cracked green 
shade which is pulled down. It is, by the calendar on Captain 
McQuigg’s desk, Saturday, the 3rd of November. 

It is Delaney’s opinion that Nick Scarsi has put the whole or- 
ganization in a trap with this particular job, and McQuigg finds 
satisfaction in the thought that for once the organization will 
have to treat with him if it treats with anybody. He is of a 
mood, too, to defy them to ride him down. He’ll get Scarsi to 
trial if he has to use the machine to do it. Being only a police- 
man inat is as far as he can take him. 
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Then he sends for Scarsi. The talk between the two is personal 
and free. Scarsi regrets that Enright, his chauffeur, had killed 
Johnsen, and McQuigg wonders that Scarsi persists in clinging to 
that particular stall. Scarsi admits that the costs of buying 
crooks out of jail are increasing and McQuigg resents the system 
that empties the jails of crooks as fast as the police can fill them. 
Scarsi suspects it is because it has become difficult to depend on 
juries and McQuigg knows that the Scarsis of the town have 
specialized in arranging for the disappearance of any juror found 
heroic enough to vote for a conviction in particular cases. 

“Times’ve changed,” declared Scarsi. “You can get by with it 
(murder) better now.” 

“Yeh,” agrees McQuigg, sarcastically. ‘“We’ve got to do 
thinkin’ to keep up with you.” 


Scarsi—I’ll take anythin’ you four-thousand-dollar-a-year 
harps can think up for me. 

McQuicc—Shut up, you peacock, and get this! I’ve got a lot 
o’ bones to pick with you. (Scarst laughs.) Oh, I know youw’re 
powerful. You’ve got a lot o’ political sluts on their backs. 

Scarsi—And takin’ candy. 

McQuicc—And they’ve got a lot of our leadin’ business-men 
on their backs, takin’ candy from them. But I don’t like that 
kind 0’ candy. 

ScARSI—No? 

McQuicc—And when my job makes me swallow it, I’m sick 
till I get it up again. This time I’m goin’ to get it up with such 
a commotion that hereafter it’ll leave me alone. 

Scarsi—Yeh? 

McQuicc—And I’m gettin’ you out 0’ my system at the same 
time. 

Scarsi (rising)—Gettin’ me out o’ your system. You got any 
idea they’ll let you lock me up? 

McQuicc—Why, with you out o’ the way I'll feel like a kid 


again. ! 
Scarst—You don’t imagine I’m goin’ to hang or anythin’, do 
you? 
McQuicc—No. 


Scarsi—Not these days. 

McQuicc—No, the (contemptuously) law wouldn’t let you. 
But there just might be even a chance o’ that once this election’s 
out o’ the way and the powers-that-be quit shaking at mention 0’ 
your name. Yeh, and prosecuted by Welch! (He Jaughs.) 
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That’d give the whole Department a laugh, and we could use some 
laughin’ in this business now. 

Scarst—Don’t make me laugh. Where is Welch? I know he’s 
here, for raids. 

McQuicc—They can’t fix this. 

Scarsi—He’ll have to. 

McQuice (after @ moment)—-H’m. They couldn’t take the 
chance! (He abruptly rises and opens the center door.) Sulli- 
van! (To Scarst.) All right. You asked for Welch. (SULLI- 
vaN comes to the door.) Send around to the restaurant at the 
corner o’ Western and get Mr. Assistant State’s Attorney Welch. 
(His eyes on Scarst.) We'll see what he can do. 

SULLIVAN—Yes, sir. (He goes out.) 

Scarst—He’ll take care 0’ me. 

McQutice (going to door, right)—He'll take care o’ himself. 
He’ll take care 0’ me! (Scarst laughs.) Goon. You'll laugh 
yourself to death. (Opening the door. To the patrolman there): 
Put him in the bullpen where he’ll be handy. 

Scarst—You ought to be in the Marines. 


Pratt and Miller, back from supper, are still after the details of 
the Scarsi arrest and Captain McQuigg still unwilling to give 
them out. The story of an arrest is already on the streets but 
“no one has spilled the pinch’s name.” 

“Captain,” explodes Pratt, “if you can nail Scarsi for this, the 
organization won’t sleep to-night. And if they try to spring him, 
the stuff we’ll print may rouse a few of the last of the Anglo- 
Saxons into voting, anyway.” 

McQuigg is rid of the press men with a promise to give them 
the story after he has talked with Welch. Now he will talk with 
Irene Hayes. 

Miss Hayes is worried about Dave Ames. She doesn’t want 
McQuigg to use the boy as a witness. If Ames goes on the 
stand and identifies Scarsi it means the gang’ll get him sure. 

“Can’t you think of any one but yourselves?” she demands. 
“You and Nick Scarsi both. So cocky you kill a policeman try- 
ing to get at each other’s throats, and show this boy so much—” 

She hasn’t a chance to finish before Ames is there to defend 
himself. He doesn’t need any one to look after him, he tells 
Irene. But there are a lot of other things around there that 
need some one to look after them. 

“Nobody seems to realize that somebody’s been killed. And 
the one that did it giggling over it, and every one calling him by 
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his first name!” His voice rises again, and trembles with excite- 
ment. 
“Havin’ a tough time of it, aren’t you?” ventures McQuigg. 


Amers—Aren’t you—with the public hiring you to protect them 
and then not giving a damn whether you do or not? 

McQuicc—Yeh. 

TRENE—They can’t do anything. Not to Scarsi. , 

AmEs—Maybe you can’t do anything—the way things are, I 
mean. I don’t know anything, any more. But somebody’s got to 
try, haven’t they? 

JRENE—Not you. 

AMEsS—Yes, me. 

IRENE—Because of your pride, or your honor, or whatever it 
is you men call your lack of sense? (Zo McQuicc.) You're in 
this. Tangling (indicating AMEs) him in these manly principles 
of yours until he’s afraid to run away from even being killed. 
Make him go! (Yo Ames.) Tell him you won’t testify. 

Ames—l’ve got to. I'll identify him, Captain. I'll testify. 

McQuice (rising)—Good boy. 

Ames (to IRENE)—Oh, I have to! 

IRENE—All right. (After a shrug. To McQuicc)—Count me 
in, too, then. I'll try fighting again, myself. And (her eyes on 
Ames) if Scarsi tries anything, I'll do some testifying that’ll put 
Dunn and Bradstreet themselves up on the stand. 


Ames thinks perhaps he had better call his office and see how 
he stands, and Irene approves the idea. 

The office answers back, apparently, that Mr. Ames does not 
stand very well, nor will listen to any explanations. Which em- 
boldens the Nebraska journalist to tell the gentleman to whom 
he is talking that so far as he (Ames) is concerned they can take 
their old City Press and stick it in the lake. He’s through! 

He’s not through with reporting, however. He will go to New 
York. They’ll print his stories there— 


TRENE—I’d print anything you’d say, to me. 

Ames (after a moment)—I wonder if I will be able to get a 
job in New York? 

IrENE—If you can keep your mind on it longer than you can 
on—this. 

AmeEs—This what? 

IrRENE—You and Me. 
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AmEs—What—? 

IRENE—We could talk to each other—couldn’t we—if you’d be 
satisfied with this “experience” for awhile, and not have to make 
a flying tackle at New York? If you’d just tie to— (She stops.) 

Ames—The only thing you can tie to is yourself. 

IrENE—And the girl-friend? 

Amers—Girls? What do I care about gi— Oh. You. Sure, 
I can talk to you. (He sits down beside her.) 

JrENE—I’m listening. 

AmEs—Well, a fellow can’t just keep on talking to himself! 

JrRENE—Don't. 

AmrEs—I mean, there’s none 0’ this love-making stuff with you. 

IRENE—Oh! (After a moment.) No? 

Amres—No. That’s a lot of bunk. 

IRENE—What’s the idea? 

AmEs—I’m getting a lot of ideas. (After a moment.) Every- 
thing you believe in and try to do—you can’t! Nobody gives a 
damn. You learn to hold your head up for a lot of bunk. 

TRENE (laughing a little)—You’re so “experienced” now I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t let yourself fall in love, even if you could. 

AmEs—What? 

IRENE (rising)—I mean, if I wasn’t so intimate with inside 
dirt, there wouldn’t be such a ditch between you and me, would 
there? 

Ames (impatiently)—There’s nothing between you and me! 

TRENE—No? 

AmEs—What’s the matter with you? 

IrRENE—“A lot 0’ bunk.” I—like you, you damn fool. 

Ames—Well, I like you, too. 

IRENE—Yes? (She shrugs.) We'll let it go at that. 


Welch is worried when he meets McQuigg. And more worried 
the longer he talks with McQuigg. That they are all—Welch, the 
Old Man, the Chief, and the Organization—all in a tough spot is 
McQuigg’s firmest conviction. They can’t “spring” Scarsi with- 
out putting deadly campaign material in the hands of the re- 
formers and they can’t refuse to spring him without risking the 
loss of the river wards Scarsi controls. 

Nor is Mr. Welch’s interview with the prisoner Scarsi any 
pleasanter or more illuminating. Scarsi demands instant action. 
Whatever he (Scarsi) has done, whether he has obeyed the Old 
Man’s orders to keep away from McQuigg or not, he wants out! 
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They'll not keep Aim locked up until after election! Not Nick 
Scarsi! Let them get him out and he’ll fix it with “Breeze” En- 
right, the chauffeur, to plead guilty, take a second degree sen- 
tence and go back to the penitentiary until he (Scarsi) can buy 
him out again. But this plan is slightly weakened when McQuigg 
returns. 

“A break for justice, Welch!” announces the Captain. “Such 
an influential citizen might force whoever was with him to take 
this rap, if that gent’ was handy at all. But I just heard from 
my man who was after Mr. Scarsi’s chauffeur, and he’s not handy. 
He’s gone, got away, dropped off that freight in the dark. And 
we’re not lookin’ for him. So don’t let (indicating Scarst) him 
worry the prosecution with that.” 

The Captain invites in Ames and Irene that Ames may make 
his identification of Scarsi to the State’s Attorney. 


Scars (rising)—I been wantin’ to hear if this loud-speaker o’ 
yours was positive about that. 

AmEs—Yes. You— 

WeELcH—You’re a minor, aren’t you? Your testimony (run- 
ning down weakly) might not—be any good. 

AmEs—I’m twenty-three. And right now I feel about fifty. So 
what do you think of that? He shot Johnson. 

Scarsi (jerking him around)—Take a look at me. 

AmeEs—Just as I came in— 

Scarst—Maybe you'll change your mind. 

Ames (knocking Scarsi’s hand away)—I’m not afraid of you. 

Scarsi—With what I got on a couple of fancy doctors down- 
town, they’ll tend to you. 

Irene—Leave him alone, you hero. 

Scarsi (after a moment)—Youw re Hayes, uh? 

IrRENE—Yes. And you're Scarsi, the Awful—afraid of women, 
but death on kids. I’ve known enough men to realize that you 
couldn’t be anything but just another one, so vain you have to 
play only with men because women would laugh, and you can’t 
stand being laughed at, can you? 

Scarsi—Nobody laughs at me. 

IrENE—I thought you might be heroic, you’re so damn bad. 
But you were scared stiff when I got in your brother’s way. 

Scarst—You won’t get in his way again. 

IRENE—No, now I’m getting in yours. (Scars laughs.) Tl 
play you off the board. Anybody can trick you. 
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Scarst—No woman has yet. 

IrRENE—Then why were you so afraid to see me when Joe 
wanted you to? 

Scarst—Now cut this stuff! Do you imagine I’d stand for 
you with Joe after what I made o’ him? I educated him, East, 
didn’t I? Yeh. He’s a college man. He can go any place— 
mix with the high-class people—in this town. He’s not in the 
racket, and he won’t be, because I’m keepin’ him out, d’you hear? 
And with the jack he’ll have he can marry right—on the Drive— 
high class—and not you, you common— 

(IRENE quickly slaps him across the mouth.) 

Scars (rigid with fury)—Vil— (He starts for her.) 

McQuicc—Get back! (He seizes and spins Scarst back.) 

IrENE—Nobody ought to be afraid of you. 

Scarst (seething)—No? 

IreNE—No. Not when you had to kick this (indicating 
AMEs) baby in the face. 

Scarst—What the hell’d he get in my way for? 

IRENE (fo McQuicc)—There’s your confession. (SCARSI 
stiffens. WrELCH drops to the chair.) If he was the one who 
kicked Ames, he was the one who shot Johnson, wasn’t he? 

McQuice (at Scars1)—Ha! Women are still poison to you. 
(To IRENE and AMES.) Wait outside. (To Ames.) You'll be 
all right, with her. 

Scarst (fo AMES)—I'll see you later. 


Scarsi’s defiance of the Ames identification takes the form of a 
last warning to McQuigg that if he gives the story out he 
(McQuigg) will suffer most. The public will want to know how 
it happens that anybody can stroll into a police station and shoot 
a policeman under the noses of the whole staff? They'll be de- 
mandin’ somebody’s head for that! 

“All right,” replies McQuigg, going to call the reporters. ‘Any 
head in a storm, Nick! Boys! Tribune! (To Scarsr.) I’m 
givin’ ’em yours first, Nick!” 

“Do we shoot now?” Pratt wants to know. 

“Fast, and quote me,” answers McQuigg. “Mr. Scarsi swag- 
gered in here a half hour ago to scare Johnson and Hayes here 
into layin’ off his brother’s case. Johnson started to throw him 
out, and Scarsi killed him—‘a public servant’—without even givin’ 
him a chance to draw. Ames came in and saw him, and when I 
got him, made the identification, cold. And Miss Hayes just 
tricked him into admittin’ the killin’, himself. . . . I got Scarsi 
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ten minutes after the shooting. Get that part of it from Ser- 
geant Schmidt, and give him and his squad the credit. And here’s 
Mr. Assistant State’s Attorney Welch, already on the job for the 
people o’ the State of Illinois! What the State’s goin’ to do about 
it, you can get from him.” 

“Tl see you after I talk to the accused,” replies Welch. 

Scarsi’s anger and defiance grow with the delay. He’ll fix ’em 
yet! There’s still time for him to swing the river wards, and 
they’ll be swung. “Youre all lice, whichever side you’re on, so it 
don’t matter to me who I’m with,” he shouts. “What do you 
suppose I gave fifty grand to both factions’ campaign funds for? 
You didn’t know I play both ends against the middle, uh? Who- 
ever’s in’s got to be with me.” 

There is a call for Welch on the phone. The Old Man has been 
reached at last. Word comes, too, that the coroner has been no- 
tified, more or less mysteriously, and is on his way. And prob- 
ably a squad of Homicide dicks from the Detective Bureau. Not 
so promising for Scarsi, these Homicide detectives, thinks Mc- 
Quigg. They’re often fairly rough with a fellow who kills a 
policeman. If Scarsi is forced to spend three days at detective 
headquarters he is not likely to come out looking very tidy. 

Delaney is in with Scarsi’s revolver. Found it down near the 
corner where the gangman had been picked up. One chamber 
empty and the others loaded with dum-dum bullets. They don’t 
even allow them in war! 

Welch, from the other room, calls Turck, his assistant, for a 
conference. A moment later they are back in McQuigg’s office. 
Delaney has been sent out to wait for the coroner and Gill returns 
to the main room. 

“So that’s what the Old Man told you to do?” mumbles Turck, 
knowingly. 

Turck and Welch fix the window shade with a weight to’ hold 
it down with the spring released. Then they call in Scarsi. 

He has talked with the Old Man, Welch reports, and he thinks 
Scarsi ought to stay in jail until after election. Scarsi will see 
them all in hell first. Either he gets out or he sinks the ticket, 
and Welch’s campaign for County Judge with it. 

“Then where’ll you be with the jack you owe?” he demands, 
sneeringly. ‘You know you haven’t got a dime. . . . Your wife’s 
such a shopper she even runs through your graft!” 

McQuigg steps in to report the Detective Bureau car, with 
the Homicide squad aboard, just passing Seventy-ninth Street. 
And again he warns Scarsi of what is likely to happen to him. 
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“They'll have to carry you to the scaffold—you'll still be too 
weak to climb,” prophesies the Captain. “And you know it takes 
about twenty minutes to hang by the neck till dead unless the knot 
o’ the rope’s just right.” 


Scarst (fo WELCH)—If anybody touches me I'll drown your 
whole ticket. You'll lose— 

WELCH—We'll lose either way, with you. 

Scarsi—I’ll get the papers in here, and— Yeh, I'll give ’em a 
story! With names, and dates, and figures, that’ll raise such a 
stink there won’t be any prominent people left to hand-shake 
Queens. (Starting for the door.) Examiner! Tribune! 
(McQuicc seizes him by the neck and flings him back.) 

McQuicc—I'll take care o’ them. (He goes out.) 

Scarsi (in cornered fury)—I'll give ’em one o’ their exposés of 
politics and business and crime that’ll rip this town wide open! 
(He jerks open the door. The PATROLMAN there starts for him.) 

PATROLMAN—Keep in there! (Scarst slams the door in his 
face.) 

WELcH—You won’t get the chance. 

Scarst—All right then. All right! The facts’ll spill easy after 
I been beat up by dicks. Who that Organization o’ yours paid to 
get its names first on the ballot this time— 

WetcH—Who’d believe you? 

Scarsi—I got it on paper. Yeh, I got everythin’ up my sleeve 
—tready for a double-cross by you. How you made that special 
investigatin’ grand jury o’ prominent high-hats fold up last month 
by condemnin’ the elevators in a couple o’ million dollar depart- 
ment stores! Yeh! And by remindin’ some o’ our leadin’ cit- 
izens o’ the extra apartments they keep! 

WELCH—Stop! 

Scarst—How the Old Man had that kid in that treasurer’s 
office accidentally killed by a train because his wife made him 
promise to squeal about the public funds grabbed there! 

WeELCH—You’ll get— 

ScaRsi—How you framed the Civics Board, to get your own 
hogs in there, because that Board’s got seventy-five million to 
spend next year! 

WEtcH—Keep qui— 

Scarsi—I won’t stop at blowin’ up this town! Ill talk some 
o’ your State politicians into court—makin’ me pay ten grand a 
head for pardons and paroles. I'll talk some o’ your Republicans 
in the Federal Building into committin’ suicide over the liquor 
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dope I got. Who do you suppose I pay for the breweries I own? 
Who do you suppose I pay for the alcohol I get? Ill knock 
your whole Organization cuckoo! 

WetcuH—Shut up! The Old Man thought you’d try that. 

Scarsi—He did, uh? 

Wetcu—But you won’t. 

Scarsi—I won’t, uh? I'll talk him into flyin’ the country if I 
even whisper about what happened to that friend o’ yours, Hig- 
gins, last week. 

WELCH (struck, horribly)—What? 

ScarsI—Who do you suppose ordered him out o’ the way, so 
that my guns had to do the job? (WetcH stares.) The Old 
Man! 

WeELCH—You’re lying! The Old Man wouldn’t— 

Scarsi—Higgins had been collectin’ for him for years! Yeh! 
He was gettin’ too big to carry, too. Christ, you'll be next! 

WELCH (waving a limp hand at the window)—Go on. The 
window. It’s fixed, for a getaway. 

Scarsi—I thought you’d crawl when I spoke that piece. (He 
springs to the chair against the window, pulls the shade aside, sees 
that the window is open, then jumps down. To Turck.) Here. 
Give me your rod. 

WELcH (coming to, and hurriedly pushing Scarst on the win- 
dow)—Hurry up! There’s an Elevated two blocks north—that 
railroad— Hide in a basement, till you can get to your men! 

Scarsi—Give me— (McQutcc comes in center.) 

WELcH (grabbing Scarsi’s arm)—Wait! 

Scarsi (jerking away)—No! 

McQuicc—What’re you up to? 

Scarst—Tell him. 

WELcH—Wait! 

Scarsti—Not me. (He backs to the window, his eyes on 
McQuticc.) Did you imagine I’d let any lousy politicians who’d 
knock their own mothers over the head for a vote tell me what 
to do? (At WetcH.) I’m off you worms! You haven’t got a 
prayer for Tuesday now. I’m goin’ to deliver the River Wards 
to the Reform gang, for a Jaugh. And if you think you can steal 
this Primary, fight it out with the mob Ill have Tuesday at the 
polls. To lick you, we’ll have an election for a change that’s 
square! (He notices the revolver DELANEY left on the desk, 
snatches it up, holds it on McQuicc, and puts one foot on the 
chair to spring to the window.) 

McQutice (Aunching)—Give me that gun! 
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Scarst—In the belly if you don’t get back. (McQutcc séarts 
for him. Scarst fires. The pin only clicks. He fires frantically 
again. Realizing that the gun is empty.) You bastards! (He 
flings the gun at McQuicc, who ducks and jumps to the window 
sill.) 

Wetcu—Turck! (Turck draws a revolver and fires at SCARSI, 
then again. Scarst pitches to the floor. The patrolmen burst 
in, right. McQutcc after a look at Turcx, then at WELCH, goes 
to Scarst, bends, examines him, and rises.) 

McQuicc—Out. 

Turck—It was the second one that got him. (McQuicc mo- 
tions the patrolmen out, picks up the gun Scarst threw, and 
breaks it, inspecting the chambers.) He didn’t know it wasn’t 
loaded! (He goes out right. McQuice tosses the gun to the 
desk.) 

McQuice (eyeing the body)—Well—uh—Judge, that issue’s 
out o’ the way. (WeEtcH hands him Scarsi’s overcoat. McQuicc 
covers the body with the coat, then sits at the desk.) The Grand 
Old Party here’ll probably run you for Mayor, for that. (There 
is a commotion outside the center door. MILLER and PRATT push 
in past the patrolman there. To Mutter and Pratt.) Mr. 
Scarsi tried a getaway. Sergeant Turck o’ the State’s Attorney 
office got him. 

MILLER (starting out)—Jeez, what a break for the Sunday 
papers! (Indicating the body.) Is he—? 

McQuicc—He is. 

PRATT (innocently)—Why, Mr. Welch? 

MILLER (going out)—So that gover’ment o’ the professionals, 
by the professionals, and for the professionals, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Pratt (fo WELCH)—What were the events leading up to the 
tragedy? 

WetcH—He— (He cannot go on.) 

Pratt—That will do. An inquest’s hardly legal any more 
without a little perjury. (Eyeing the body.) Well, that blows 
this election exposé of mine to hell. The long-delayed rising of 
the upper classes will have to be postponed. (He goes out.) 

Wetco—I’m going to—get—some—coffee. (He goes out 
right.) 

McQuice to the PATROLMAN outside the center door)—Send 
those two in. (Ames and IRENE come in.) You can go now. 

Amres—Thanks. (They shake hands.) 

McQuicc—Good luck. Keep your feet. 
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AmEs—Sure. (DELANEY comes in right.) 

DELANEY—Where you goin’, Kid? 

Ames—New York. (Eagerly.) Were you ever there? 

DELANEY—Yeh. A hick town. 

AMEs (grinning) —Aw-w—! (To IRENE.) Going downtown, 
Irene? Come on. 

IRENE—Not your way, darling. Run along. 

AmeEs—Well— Good-by then. (He goes out.) 

TRENE (after a glance at the body)—Dog eat dog to the last 
ditch, Policeman, eh? 

McQuicc—“Old dogs—,” Miss Hayes! 

IrENE—Yes. You and me both. (She goes slowly out.) 

McQuice (gazing at the body)—I thought they might have 
to do that. 

DetaNnEy—I thought you did, when you sent for Welch. 
(After a moment.) What now, Captain? 

McQuicc—I’d like some sleep. (DELANEY goes out.) But 
(rising and snapping on his cap) by the time I get through with 
the Coroner, and the papers, and headquarters, and the rest 0’ 
the public servants that’ll be out here, it’ll be time to go to mass. 
(He pushes off the light, and goes out, closing the door.) 


“The room is still, and dark except for the night blue coming 
in through the open window and making Scarsi’s body faintly 
visible. Outside there is again the careening rumble of a passing 
truck and a raucous shout of ‘Yah-h-h, McQuigg!’ ” 

The curtain falls. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
A Tragedy in Four Acts 


By SEAN O’CASEY 


SEAN O’CASEY arose suddenly to playwriting prominence at 
home with the production of his “Juno and the Paycock” two 
years ago. This play won for him the Hawthorndon prize “for 
the best work of imaginative literature produced during the year 
by a writer under forty” and gave him his place in the theatre. 

He followed “Juno” with “The Plough and the Stars,” with 
which play he again invades the Irish tenements from which he, 
himself, has sprung. This time his observations are made during 
the days of the abortive rebellions of 1915-16 in Dublin. 

Both plays have been produced in New York, “Juno and the 
Paycock” by Augustin Duncan in March, 1926, and “The Plough 
and the Stars” by the Irish players, directed by George C. 
Tyler and headed by Arthur Sinclair and Sara Allgood in No- 
vember, 1927. 

Neither engagement proved successful in a popular sense, and 
yet both the O’Casey dramas were generously praised as being 
forthright and honest in their interpretations of Irish character 
and were credited with presenting illuminating pictures of Irish 
tenement life. They also were accepted as evidence that a new 
literary figure of promise had arisen in Ireland. 

Mr, O’Casey has his most talented countrymen’s gift of a sure 
dramatic sense touched with poetic imagery. His love of abrupt 
contrasts is likewise strong, and lurking back of his recital of 
a tragedy is the ironical laughter of a man who has studied life 
seriously and accepted precious little of it as being inspired by 
God. 

“The Plough and the Stars” gets under way in the home of the 
Clitheroes, Jack, a commandant in the Irish Citizen army, and 
Nora, his wife, a timid protestor against fighting in general and 
any kind of war that is likely to involve her beloved man. 

The home “consists of the front and back drawing-rooms in a 
fine old Georgian house struggling for its life against the assaults 
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of time and the more savage assaults of the tenants.” .. . “The 
room directly in front of the audience is furnished in a way that 
suggests an attempt towards a finer expression of domestic life. 
The large fireplace on right is of wood, painted to look like 
marble (the original has been taken away by the landlord). On 
the mantelshelf are two candlesticks of dark carved wood. Be- 
tween them is a small clock. Over the clock is hanging a calen- 
dar which displays a picture of ‘The Sleeping Venus.’ In the 
centre of the breast of the chimney hangs a picture of Robert 
Emmett. On the right of the entrance to the front drawing- 
room is a copy of ‘The Gleaners,’ on the opposite side a copy of 
‘The Angelus.’ ” 

At the moment there are workmen repairing the street outside 
by the light of a flaring gasoline lamp. Inside Fluther Good is 
fixing the lock of the door. “A clawhammer is on a chair beside 
him, and a screwdriver is in his hand. He is a man of forty 
years of age, rarely surrendering to thoughts of anxiety, fond 
of his ‘oil’ but determined to conquer the habit before he dies. 
He is square-jawed and harshly featured; under the left eye is 
a scar, and his nose is bent from a smashing blow received in a 
fistic battle long ago. He is bald, save for a few peeping tufts 
of reddish hair around his ears; and his upper lip is hidden by a 
scrubby red moustache, embroidered here and there with a grey 
hair. He is dressed in a seedy black suit, cotton shirt with a soft 
collar, and wears a very respectable little black bow. On his 
head is a faded jerry hat, which, when he is excited, he has a 
habit of knocking farther back on his head, in a series of taps. In 
an argument he usually fills with sound and fury generally sig- 
nifying a row. He is in his shirt sleeves at present, and wears 
a soiled white apron, from a pocket in which sticks a carpen- 
ter’s two-foot rule. He has just finished the job of putting on a 
new lock, and, filled with satisfaction, he is opening and shutting 
the door, enjoying the completion of a work well done. Sitting at 
the fire, airing a white shirt, is Peter Flynn. He is a little, 
thin bit of a man, with a face shaped like a lozenge; on his 
cheeks and under his chin is a straggling wiry beard of dirty- 
white and lemon hue. His face invariably wears a look of ani- 
mated anguish, mixed with irritated defiance, as if everybody was 
at war with him, and he at war with everybody.” 

Mrs. Gogan, in the hall outside, having intercepted the de- 
livery of a parcel addressed to Mrs. Clitheroe, takes upon her- 
self the completion of that delivery for the satisfaction of her 
curiosity concerning it. Mrs. Gogan “is a doleful looking little 
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woman of forty, insinuating manner and sallow complexion. She 
is fidgety and nervous, terribly talkative, has a habit of taking 
up things that may be near her and fiddling with them while she 
is speaking. Her heart is aflame with curiosity, and a fly could 
not comé into nor go out of the house without her knowing.” 

It is a woman’s hat that Mrs. Gogan has taken the trouble to 
deliver, a discovery she makes when she unties the package and 
tries on the hat. Moreover it is a hat that, she is convinced, cost 
something more than a penny and is rather indicative of those 
notions of ‘‘upperosity” she feels Nora Clitheroe is acquiring. 

“‘She’s a pretty little Judy all the same,” Fluther insists. 


Mrs. Gocan—Ah, she is, an’ she isn’t. There’s prettiness an’ 
prettiness in it. I’m always sayin’ that her skirts are a little too 
short for a married woman. An’ to see her sometimes of an 
evenin’, in her glad-neck gown would make a body’s blood run 
cold. I do be ashamed of me life before her husband. An’ th’ 
way she thries to be polite, with ‘““Good mornin’, Mrs. Gogan,” 
when she’s goin’ down, an’ her ‘‘Good evenin’, Mrs. Gogan,” when 
she’s comin’ up. But there’s politeness an’ politeness in it. 

FLUTHER—They seem to get on well together, all the same. 

Mrs. Gocan—Ah, they do, an’ they don’t. The pair o’ them 
used to be like two turtle doves always billin’ an’ cooin’. You 
couldn’t come into th’ room but you'd feel, instinctively like, that 
they’d just been afther kissin’ an’ cuddlin’ each other. . .. It 
often made me shiver, for, afther all, there’s kissin’ an’ cuddlin’ 
init. But I’m thinkin’ he’s beginnin’ to take things more quietly; 
the mysthery of havin’ a woman’s a mysthery no longer... 
She dhresses herself to keep him with her, but it’s no use—afther 
a month or two, th’ wondher of a woman wears off. 

FLUTHER—I dunno, I dunno. Not wishin’ to say anything 
derogatory, I think it’s all a question of location: when a man 
finds th’ wondher of one woman beginnin’ to die, it’s usually be- 
ginnin’ to live in another. 

Mrs. GocaNn—Sshe’s always grumblin’ about havin’ to live in 
a tenement house. “TI wouldn’t like to spend me last hour in one, 
let alone live me life in a tenement,” says she. “Vaults,” says 
she, “that are hidin’ th’ dead, instead of homes that are sheltherin’ 
th’ livin’.” ‘Many a good one,” says I, “was reared in a tene- 
ment house.” Oh, you know, she’s a well-up little lassie, too; 
able to make a shillin’ go where another would have to spend a 
pound. She’s wipin’ the eyes of th’ Covey an’ poor oul’ Pether— 
everybody knows that—screwin’ every penny she can out 0’ 
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them, in ordher to turn th’ place into a babby-house. An’ she 
has th’ life frightened out o’ them; washin’ their face, combin’ 
their hair, wipin’ their feet, brushin’ their clothes, thrimmin’ their 
nails, cleanin’ their teeth—God Almighty, you’d think th’ poor 
men were undhergoin’ penal servitude. 

FLUTHER (with an exclamation of disgust)—A-a-ah, that’s 
goin’ beyond th’ beyonds in a tenement house. That’s a little bit 
too derogatory. 


Not all the affairs of the neighborhood can be settled by Mrs. 
Gogan and Fluther at one meeting, but it is still their accepted 
belief that Peter Flynn, who is even now fixin’ himself up for 
a meeting of Irish patriots that evening, is a funny little man 
who, dressed up in his “‘canonicals” looks a good deal like some- 
thing you’d pick off a Christmas tree, and that Jack Clitheroe 
himself has suffered a bitter disappointment in not being elected 
a captain or something in the Citizen army, for all Nora’s objec- 
tion to his having anything to do with it. 

Now the workmen outside have thrown down their tools with 
a clang, as well as a cheer, and the Covey, a Clitheroe boarder, 
arriving home, is able to explain that the men have been mobil- 
ized to march in the night’s demonstration under the banner of 
the Plough and the Stars. 

The Covey “is about twenty-five, tall, thin, with lines on his 
face that form a perpetual protest against life as he conceives it 
to be. Heavy seams fall from each side of his nose down around 
his lips, as if they were suspenders keeping his mouth from 
falling.” 

Nor is the Covey at all satisfied with things as they are. The 
attitude of the mob irritates him excessively, but not more than 
his attitude irritates the Fluther. 

“‘Didn’t you hear them cheerrin’, the mugs!” shouts the Covey. 
“They have to renew their political baptismal vows to be faithful 
in seculo seculorum.” 


FLUTHER (forgetting his fear in his indignation)—There’s no 
reason to bring religion into it. I think we ought to have as great 
a regard for religion as we can, so as to keep it out of as many 
things as possible. 

TueE Covey (pausing in the taking off of his dungarees)—Oh, 
you're one of the boys that climb into religion as high as a short 
Mass on Sunday mornin’s? I suppose you'll be singin’ songs 0’ 
Sion an’ songs o’ Tara at the meetin’ too. 


N 
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FLuTHER—We’re all Irishmen, anyhow, aren’t we? 

THE Covey (with hand outstretched, and in a professional 
tone)—Look here, comrade, there’s no such thing as an Irish- 
man, or an Englishman, or a German or a Turk; we're all only 
human bein’s. Scientifically speakin’, it’s all a question of the 
accidental gatherin’ together of mollycewels an’ atoms. (PETER 
comes in with a collar in his hand. He goes over to mirror, Left, 
and proceeds to try to put it on.) 

FLUTHER—Mollycewels an’ atoms! D’ye think I’m goin’ to 
listen to you thryin’ to juggle Fluther’s mind with complicated 
cunundhrums of mollycewels an’ atoms? 

Tue Covey (rather loudly)—There’s nothing complicated in 
it. There’s no fear o’ the Church tellin’ you that mollycewels is 
a stickin’ together of millions of atoms o’ sodium, carbon, potas- 
sium 0’ iodide, etcetera, that accordin’ to th’ way they’re mixed, 
make a flower, a fish, a star that you see shinin’ in th’ sky, or a 
man with a big brain like me, or a man with a little brain like 
you! 

FLUTHER (more loudly still)—There’s no necessity to be raisin’ 
your voice; shoutin’s no manifestin’ forth of a growin’ mind. 

THE Covey (loudly)—There’s no use o’ arguin’ with you; it’s 
education you want, comrade. 

FLUTHER—The Covey an’ God made th’ world, I suppose, 
wha’? 

THe Coveyv—When I hear some men talkin’ I’m inclined to 
disbelieve that th’ world’s eight-hundhred million years old, for 
it’s not long since th’ fathers 0’ some o’ them crawled out o’ th’ 
sheltherin’ slime o’ the sea. 

Mrs. Gocan (from room at back)—There, they’re afther 
formin’ fours, an’ now they’re goin’ to march away. 

FLUTHER (scornfully)—Mollycewels! (He begins to untie his 
apron)—What about Adam an’ Eve? 

Tue Covev—Well, what about them? 

FLUTHER (fiercely)—What about them, you? 

Tue Covey—Adam an’ Eve! Is that as far as you’ve got? 
Are you still thinkin’ there was nobody in th’ world before Adam 
an’ Eve? (Loudly.) Did you ever hear, man, of th’ skeleton 
of th’ man o’ Java? 

FLUTHER (viciously folding his apron)—Ah, you’re not goin’ 
to be let tap your rubbidge o’ thoughts into th’ mind o’ Fluther. 

THE Covey—Your’re afraid to listen to th’ thruth! 

FLUTHER—Who’s afraid? 

THE CovEy—You are. 
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FLUTHER—G’way, you wurum! 

THE Covey—Who’s a worum? 

FLUTHER—You are, or you wouldn’t talk th’ way you're 
talkin’, 

‘THE Covey—Th’ oul’, ignorant savage leppin’ up in you, when 
science shows you that th’ head of your god is an empty one. 
Well, I hope you’re enjoyin’ th’ blessin’ 0’ havin’ to live be th’ 
sweat of your brow. 

FLUTHER—You ll be kickin’ an’ yellin’ for th’ priest yet, me 
boyo. I’m not goin’ to stand silent an’ simple listenin’ to a thick 
like you makin’ a maddenin’ mockery o’ God Almighty. It ’ud 
be a nice derogatory thing on me conscience, an’ me dyin’ to look 
back in rememberin’ shame of talkin’ to a word-weavin’ little 
ignorant yahoo of a red flag Socialist! 


It is Mrs. Gogan who stops the row. At least she diverts it. 
But the Covey and Fluther have no sooner let up on each other | 
than the Covey and Peter Flynn are at it, threatenin’ to come 
to blows if Fluther wasn’t there to stop them. Fluther has man- 
aged to get the Covey locked up in the next room and to keep 
Peter from yellin’ insults through the keyhole when Nora Clith- 
eroe arrives. Nora “is a young woman of twenty-two, alert, 
swift, full of nervous energy, and a little anxious to get on in the 
world. The firm lines of her face are considerably opposed by a 
soft, amorous mouth, and gentle eyes. When her firmness fails 
her, she persuades with her feminine charm. She is dressed in 
a tailor-made costume, and wears around her neck a silver fox 
fur.” 

Nora is sick and tired of the battling lodgers. She has threat- 
ened before and she threatens again to turn them out if they can’t 
learn to behave. But Nora’s trouble does not end with that 
settlement. She is harmlessly and a little pridefully examining 
the Jock on the door that Fluther has fixed when Bessie Burgess 
appears on the landing outside. Bessie “is a woman of forty, 
vigorously built. Her face is a dogged one, hardened by toil and 
a little coarsened by drink.” And it is Bessie Burgess’ opinion 
that Nora is putting a lock on the door to insult her poor neigh- 
bors. Which is a second insult, seein’ that Nora already has com- 
plained against Miss Burgess’s singing hymns at night “when 
she has a few up.” And it is Bessie’s intention, which she would 
like to emphasize with a paste in Nora’s face, that she'll sing her 
hymns whenever she damn well likes. 

Again it is Fluther, helped presently by young Jack Clitheroe, 
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who comes to the rescue. Between them they are able to push 
the obstreperous Bessie out the door. 

Clitheroe “is a tall, well-made fellow of twenty-five. His face 
has none of the strength of Nora’s. It is a face in which is the 
desire for authority without the power to attain it.” 

The four of them—Nora and Jack, the Covey and Peter Flynn, 
are at tea when the night’s meeting is again mentioned. It’s cer- 
tain to be a great meeting, Jack thinks. But Nora will have 
none of it. He can go if he likes. 


CLITHEROE—To-night is the first chance that Brennan has got 
of showing himself off since they made a Captain of him—why, 
God only knows. It'll be a treat to see him swankin’ it at th’ 
head of the Citizen Army carryin’ th’ flag of the Plough an’ th’ 
Stars. .. . (Looking roguishly at Norns.) He was sweet on you, 
once, Nora? 

Nora—He may have been .. . I never liked him. I always 
thought he was a bit of a thick. 

THE Covey—They’re bringin’ nice disgrace on that banner 
now. 

CLITHEROE (remonstratively)—How are they bringin’ disgrace 
on it? 

Tue Covey (snappily)—Because it’s a Labour flag, an’ was 
never meant for politics. What does th’ design of th’ plough, 
bearin’ on it th’ stars of th’ heavenly plough, mean, if it’s not 
Communism? It’s a flag that should only be used when we’re 
buildin’ th’ barricades to fight for a Workers’ Republic! 

PETER (with a puff of derision)—P-phuh! 

THE Covey (angrily)—What are you phuhin’ out 0’ you for? 
Your mind is the mind of amummy. (Rising.) I betther £0 an’ 
get a good place to have a look at Ireland’s warriors passin’ by. 
(He goes into room, Left, and returns with his cap.) 

Nora (to the Covey)—Oh, Willie, brush your clothes before 
you go. 

THE CovEy—Oh, they'll do well enough. 

Nora—Go an’ brush them; th’ brush is in th’ drawer there. 
(The Covey goes to the drawer, muttering, gets the brush, and 
starts to brush his clothes.) 

THE Covey (singing at PETER, as he does so): 


Oh, where’s th’ slave so lowly, 
Condemn’d to chains unholy, 

Who, could he burst his bonds at first, 
Would pine beneath them slowly? 
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We tread th’ land that . . . bore us, 
Th’ green flag glitters . . . o’er us, 
Th’ friends we’ve tried are by our side, 
An’ th’ foe we hate . . . before us! 


PETER (leaping to his feet in a whirl of rage)—Now, I’m tellin’ 
you, me young Covey, once for all, that I'll not stick any longer 
these tittherin’ taunts of yours, rovin’ around to sing your slights 
an’ slandhers, reddenin’ th’ mind of a man to th’ thinkin’ an’ 
sayin’ of things that sicken his soul with sin! (Hysterically; 
lifting up a cup to fling at the CoveEy)—Be God, I’ll— 

CLITHEROE (catching his arm)—Now then, none o’ that, none 
o’ that! 

Nora—Uncle Pether, Uncle Pether, Uncle Pether! 

THE Covey (at the door about to go out)—Isn’t that th’ ma- 
lignant oul’ varmint! Lookin’ like th’ illegitimate son of an ille- 
gitimate child of a corporal in th’ Mexican army! (He goes out.) 

PETER (plaintively)—He’s afther leavin? me now in such a 
state of agitation that I won’t be able to do meself justice when 
I’m marchin’ to th’ meetin’. 

Nora (jumping up)—Oh, for God’s sake, here, buckle your 
sword on, and go to your meetin’ so that we'll have at least one 
hour of peace! (She proceeds to belt on the sword.) 

CLITHEROE (irritably)—For God’s sake hurry him up ow’ 0’ 
this, Nora. 

PETER—Are yous all goin’ to thry to start to twart me now? 

Nora (putting on his plumed hat)—S-s-sh. Now your hat’s 
on, your house is thatched; off you pop! (She gently pushes 
him from her.) 

PETER (going and turning as he reaches the door)—Now, if 
that young Covey— 

Nora—Go on, go on. 


For a moment there’s peace in the house, but not for long. 
The meeting’s the cause of further disagreement. Clitheroe has 
given up going, but he is not very happy about it. And yet he’d 
like a little wifely appreciation. He is not altogether neglectful. 
He has remembered Nora’s birthday for one thing, and she has 
the new hat to prove it. His little red-lipped Nora should be 
givin’ him a kiss for that. 

Nora is still resenting the lure of the meeting, and not inclined 
to be openly forgiving. In fact she’s a little snotty about it, 
according to Jack. But they’re made up again presently and 
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Jack takes Nora on his lap and sings one of the old honeymoon 
songs to her—the one called “When You Said You Loved Me,” 
to the tune of ‘When You and I Were Young, Maggie’”— 


“Th’ violets were scenting the woods, Nora, 
Displaying their charm to th’ bee, 
When I first said I loved only you, Nora, 
And you said you loved only me!” 


Clitheroe has just finished the last verse of the song when 
there is a quick, imperative sort of knock at the door. Nervously 
Nora clings to her husband, nor would let him answer the sum- 
mons at all if she could hold him. A voice follows the knock. 

“Commandant Clitheroe! Commandant Clitheroe! Are you 
there? A messenger from General Jim Connolly!” 

Pleadingly, a little wildly, Nora tries to hold Jack back. But 
he insists on going to the door. It is Captain Brennan, a young 
man in the full uniform of the Irish Citizen Army—‘‘green suit; 
slouch green hat caught up at one side by a small red hand 
badge; Sam Browne belt with a revolver in the holster.” 

Captain Brennan brings an order. ‘Commandant Clitheroe is 
to take command of the eighth battalion of the I.C. A. which 
will assemble to proceed to the meeting at nine o’clock. He is 
to see that all units are provided with full equipment: two days’ 
rations and fifty rounds of ammunition. At two o’clock A.m. the 
army will leave Liberty Hall for a reconnaissance attack on Dub- 
lin Castle—Com.-Gen. Connolly.” 

Clitheroe is puzzled by the “Commandant.” Why should he 
be addressed by that title? 

Because, Brennan explains, the staff had appointed him a fort- 
night ago and the General had confirmed the appointment. Word 
was sent him at the time. Brennan himself had brought it and 
given it to Mrs. Clitheroe. 

Nora will not admit that she got the letter nor answer Clith- 
eroe’s charge that she withheld it. Pleadingly again she puts her 
arms about her husband’s neck and begs that he forget the Army 
and stay with her. But Clitheroe is insistent. 


CLITHEROE (angrily)—Why didn’t you give me th’ letter? 
What did you do with it? . . . (He shakes her by the shoulder.) 
What did you do with the letter? 

Nora (flaming up)—I burned it, I burned it! That’s what I 
did with it! Is General Connolly an’ th’ Citizen Army goin’ to 
be your only care? Is your home goin’ to be only a place to rest 
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in? Am I goin’ to be only somethin’ to provide merry-makin’ at 
night for you? Your vanity’ll be th’ ruin of you an’ me yet... . 
That’s what’s movin’ you: because they’ve made an officer of 
you, you'll make a glorious cause of what you’re doin’, while your 
little red-lipped Nora can go on sittin’ here, makin’ a companion 
of th’ loneliness of th’ night! 

CLITHEROE (fiercely)—You burned it, did you? (He grips 
her arm.)—Well, me good lady— 

Nora—Let go—youw’re hurtin’ me! 

CLITHEROE—You deserve to be hurt... . Any letther that 
comes to me for th’ future, take care that I get it. ... D’ye 
hear—take care that I get it! (He goes to the chest of drawers 
and takes out a Sam Browne belt, which he puts on, and then 
puts a revolver in the holster. He puts on his hat, and looks 
towards Nora.) You needn’t wait up for me; if I’m in at all, it 
won’t be before six in th’ morning. 

Nora (ditterly)—I don’t care if you never come back! 

CLITHEROE (fo Capt. BRENNAN)—Come along, Ned. (They 
go out.) 


With a bitter movement Nora grabs her new hat from her head 
and flings it to the end of the room. There is a light knock at the 
door, followed by the appearance of Mollser Gogan. “She is 
about fifteen, but looks to be only about ten, for the ravages of 
consumption have shrivelled her up. She is pitifully worn, walks 
feebly and frequently coughs.” 

Mrs. Gogan, too, has gone to the meeting and left Mollser 
alone. Seeking company, she thought she would come and sit 
with Mrs. Clitheroe. She’s envious of Nora, of the health she 
has and the lovely home— 

From outside the music of a brass band is faintly heard. It is 
playing “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary.” Now marching men 
have taken up the words of the chorus and are singing as they 
swing past the house. Suddenly Bessie Burgess appears at the 
door Mollser Gogan has left open. 

“There’s the men marchin’ out into the dhread dimness 0’ 
danger,” shouts Bessie, “while th’ lice is crawlin’ about feedin’ 
on th’ fatness 0’ the land! But yous’ll not escape from th’ arrow 
that flieth be night, or th’ sickness that wasteth be day ... An’ 
ladyship an’ all, as some o’ them may be, they’ll be scatthered 
abroad, like the dust in the darkness!” 

Bessie has gone away and Nora, closing the door, has flung 
herself down on the couch beside Mollser. 
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“Is there anybody goin’, Mrs. Clitheroe, with a titther o’ 
sense?” asks Mollser as the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


An hour later, in the south corner of a public house just outside 
the window of which Platform No. 1 is placed for the speakers 
who will address the meeting in the square, Rosie Redmond is 
standing at the counter discussing the situation in general with 
the Barman. 

There are beer-pulls and glasses on the counter, and on shelves 
at back rows of bottles can be seen. There is a cushioned seat 
under the window at back, and swinging doors letting into the 
street are at the left. 

Rosie, “a daughter of the Digs,” is finishing off a glass of 
whisky. ‘She is a sturdy, well-shaped girl of 20, pretty and 
pert in manner. She is wearing a cream blouse, with an obviously 
suggestive glad neck; a grey tweed dress, brown stockings and 
shoes. The blouse and most of the dress are hidden by a black 
shawl. She has no hat, and in her hair is jauntily set a cheap, 
glittering, jewelled ornament.” 

It’s a dull night with Rosie, with the men “all in a holy mood.” 
“‘You’d think they were th’ glorious company of the saints an’ th’ 
noble army of martyrs thrampin’ through the streets of Para- 
dise,” says Rosie. ‘“They’re all thinkin’ o’ higher things than a 
girl’s garthers. .. .” 

On the platform outside the window a man is beginning to 
speak. ‘It is a glorious thing to see arms in the hands of Irish- 
men,” he is saying. “We must accustom ourselves to the thought 
of arms, we must accustom ourselves to the sight of arms, we 
must accustom ourselves to the use of arms . .. Bloodshed is a 
cleansing and sanctifying thing, and the nation that regards it 
as the final horror has lost its manhood. ... There are many 
things more horrible than bloodshed, and slavery is one of them!” 

Peter and Fluther are in from the meeting, hot, excited and 
thirsty. Also excessively patriotic. 

“Get the Dublin men goin’,” splutters Fluther over his drink, 

“an’ they'll go on full force for anything that’s thryin’ to bar 
them away from what they’re wantin’, where th’ slim thinkin’ 
counthry boyo ud limp away from th? first faintest touch of 
compromization! ” 

“Th’ memory o’ all the things that was done,” echoes Peter, 
ordering two more halves of the Barman; “an’ all th’ things that 
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was suffered be th’ people, was boomin’ in me brain. . . . Every 
nerve in me body was quiverin’ to do somethin’ desperate!” 

“Jammed as I was in th’ crowd,” reports Fluther, “I listened 
to th’ speeches pattherin’ on th’ people’s head, like rain fallin’ 
on th’ corn; every derogatory thought went out o’ me mind, an’ I 
said to meself, ‘You can die now, Fluther, for you’ve seen th’ 
shadow-dhreams of th’ past leppin’ to life in th’ bodies of livin’ 
_™men that show, if we were without a titther o’ courage for cen- 
turies, we’re vice versa now!’ Looka here. (He stretches out 
his arm under Peter’s face and rolls up his sleeve.) The blood 
was BOILIN’ in me veins!” 

Again a speaker has mounted the platform outside the window. 
“Comrade Soldiers of the Irish Volunteers and of the Citizens’ 
Army,” his voice reaches the listeners, “we rejoice in this terrible 
war. The old heart of the earth needed to be warmed with the 
red wine of the battlefields. . . . Such august homage was never 
offered to God as this: the homage of millions of lives given 
gladly for love of country. And we must be ready to pour out 
the same red wine in the same glorious sacrifice, for without shed- 
ding of blood there is no redemption!” 

Gulping the last of their drinks Peter and Fluther make for 
the door that they may miss nothing of the mounting excitement. 

The Covey is in for a quiet drink, but Rosie Redmond is not 
of a mind to let him have it. She would join him, whether he 
be in a social mood or not. She manages finally to stir him into 
a declaration for the economic freedom all workers should be 
fighting for. But soon the liquor has put other ideas in Rosie’s 
mind, and for these she finds no responsive thought in the 
Covey’s mind. It’s not love makin’ he’s thinkin’ of, and he'll 
have none of a lassie of her kind. 

Now Peter and Fluther are back, followed by Mrs. Gogan with 
a baby in her arms. They are all three excited, the men by their 
emotional reactions to the meeting as well as their drink, Mrs. 
Gogan by contemplations inspired by what she has seen. 

“The Foresthers is a gorgeous dhress,” she admits, admiring 
the proud Peter, “I don’t think I’ve seen nicer, mind you, in a 
pantomime. . . . Th’ loveliest part of th’ dhress, I think, is th’ 
osthrichess plume. .. . When yous are goin’ along, an’ I see 
them wavin’ an’ noddin’ an’ waggin’, I seem to be lookin’ at each 
of yous hangin’ at th’ end of a rope, your eyes bulgin’ an’ your 
legs twistin’ an’ jerkin’ an’ gaspin’ for breath while yous are 
thryin’ to die for Ireland!” 

Which leads Peter to a defense of his own patriotism and 
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Fluther to an attack on Peter for certain ambiguous insinuations. 
They are all in a state of mind when the Covey and Bessie Bur- 
gess come in. They, too, are belligerent and covertly sneer at the 
group they find at the bar. 


BEssIE (speaking to the Covey, but really at the other party) 
—TI can’ for th’ life o’ me undherstand how they can call them- 
selves Catholics, when they won’t lift a finger to help poor little 
Catholic Belgium. 

Mrs. GocAaN (raising her voice)—What about poor little Cath- 
olic Ireland? 

BESSIE (over to Mrs. GocAN)—You mind your own business, 
ma’am, an’ stupify your foolishness be gettin’ dhrunk. 

PETER (anxiously)—Take no notice of her; pay no attention 
to her. She’s just tormentin’ herself towards havin’ a row with 
somebody. 

BesstE—There’s a storm of anger tossin’ in me heart, thinkin’ 
of all th’ poor Tommies, an’ with them me own son, dhrenched in 
water an’ soaked in blood, gropin’ their way to a shattherin’ 
death, in a shower o’ shells! Young men with th’ sunny lust 0’ 
life beamin’ in them, layin’ down their white bodies, shredded into 
torn an’ bloody pieces, on th’ althar that God Himself has built 
for th’ sacrifice of heroes! 

Mrs. Gocan—lIsn’t it a nice thing to have to be listenin’ to a 
lassie an’ hangin’ our heads in a dead silence, knowin’ that some 
persons think more of a ball of malt than they do of th’ blessed 
saints. 

FLUTHER—Whisht: she’s always dangerous an’ derogatory 
when she’s well oiled. Th’ safest way to hindher her from havin’ 
any enjoyment out of her spite, is to dip our thoughts into the 
fact of her bein’ a female person that has moved out of th’ sight 
of ordinary sensible people. 

Bessi1E—To look at some o’ th’ women that’s knockin’ about 
now, is a thing to make a body sigh . . . A woman on her own, 
dhrinkin’ with a bevy o’ men is hardly an example to her sex. 
. . . A woman dhrinkin’ with a woman is one thing, an’ a woman 
dhrinkin’ with herself is still a woman—flappers may be put in 
another category altogether—but a middle-aged married woman 
makin’ herself th’ center of a circle of men is as a woman that is 
Joud an’ stubborn, whose feet abideth not in her own house. 

THE Covey (fo Bess1tE)—When I think of all th’ problems in 
front of th’ workers, it makes me sick to be lookin’ at oul’ codgers 
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goin’ about dhressed up little green-accoutered figures gone 
asthray out of a toyshop! 

PETER—Gracious God, give me patience to be listenin’ to that 
blasted young Covey proddin’ at me from over at th’ other end 
of th’ shop! 

Mrs. Gocan (dipping her fingers in the whisky, and moisten- 
ing with it the lips of her baby)—Cissie Gogan’s a woman livin’ 
for nigh on twenty-five years in her own room, an’ beyond biddin’ 
th’ time o’ day to her neighbours, never yet as much as nodded 
her head in th’ direction of other people’s business, while she 
knows some as are never content unless they’re standin’ senthry 
over other people’s doin’s! (BEssIE is about to reply when the 
tall dark figure is again silhouetted against the window, and the 
voice of the speaker is heard speaking passionately.) 

VoIcE OF SPEAKER—The last sixteen months have been the 
most glorious in the history of Europe. Heroism has come back 
to the earth. War is a terrible thing, but war is not an evil 
thing. People in Ireland dread war because they do not know 
it. Ireland has not known the exhilaration of war for over a 
hundred years. When war comes to Ireland she must welcome 
it as she would welcome the Angel of God! (The figure passes 
out of sight and hearing.) 

THE Covey (towards all present)—Dope, dope. There’s only 
one war worth havin’: th’ war for th’ economic emancipation of 
th’ proletariat. 

Brss1E—They may crow away out o’ them; but it ud be fitther 
for some o’ them to mend their ways, an’ cease from havin’ 
scouts out watchin’ for th’ comin’ of th’ Saint Vincent de Paul 
man, for fear they’d be nailed lowerin’ a pint of beer, mockin’ th’ 
man with an angel face, shinin’ with th’ glamour of deceit an’ 
lies! 

Mrs. GocAan—An’ a certain lassie standin’ stiff behind her own 
door with ears cocked listenin’ to what’s being said, stuffed till 
she’s sthrained with envy of a neighbour thryin’ for a few little 
things that may be got be hard sthrivin’ to keep up to th’ letther 
an’ th’ law, an’ th’ practices of th’ Church! 

PETER (to Mrs. Gocan)—If I was you, Mrs. Gogan, I’d parry 
her jabbin’ remarks be a powerful silence that’ll keep her tanta- 
lizin’? words from penethratin’ into your feelin’s. It’s always 
betther to leave these people to th’ vengeance o’ God! 

BrsstE—Bessie Burgess doesn’t put up to know much, never 
havin’ a swaggerin’ mind, thanks be to God, but goin’ on packin’ 
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up knowledge accordin’ to her conscience: precept upon precept, 
line upon line; here a little, an’ there a little. But (with a pas- 
sionate swing of her shawl), thanks be to Christ, she knows when 
she was got, where she was got, an’ how she was got; while there’s 
some she knows, decoratin’ their finger with a well-polished wed- 
din’ ring, would be hard put to it if they were assed to show 
their weddin’ lines! 

Mrs. Gocan (plunging out into the centre of the floor in a 
wild tempest of kysterical rage)—Y’ oul’ rip of a blasted liar, 
me weddin’ ring’s been well earned be twenty years be th’ side 0’ 
me husband, now takin’ his rest in heaven, married to me be 
Father Dempsey, in th’ Chapel o’ Saint Jude’s, in th’ Christmas 
Week of eighteen hundred an’ ninety-five; an’ any kid, livin’ or 
dead, that Jinnie Gogan’s had since, was got between th’ bordhers 
of th’ Ten Commandments! ... And that’s more than some 0’ 
you can say that are kep’ from th’ dhread o’ desthruction be a 
few drowsy virtues, that th’ first whisper of temptation lulls into 
a sleep that’ll know one sin from another only on th’ day of their 
last anointin’, an’ that use th’ innocent light o’ th’ shinin’ stars 
to dip into th’ sins of a night’s diversion! 

BESSIE (jumping out to face Mrs. Gocan, and bringing the 
palms of her hands together in sharp claps to emphasize her re- 
marks)—Liar to you, too, ma’am, y’ oul’ hardened thresspasser 
on other people’s good nature, wizenin’ up your soul in th’ arts o’ 
dodgeries, till every dhrop of respectability in a female is dhried 
up in her, lookin’ at your ready-made manceuverin’ with th’ men- 
kind! 

BaRMAN—Here, there; here, there; speak asy there. No 
rowin’ here, no rowin’ here, now. 

FLUTHER (trying to calm Mrs. Gocan)—Now, Jinnie, Jinnie, 
it’s a derogatory thing to be smirchin’ a night like this with a 
row; it’s rompin’ with th’ feelings of hope we ought to be, instead 
o’ being vice versa! 

PETER (trying to quiet BrsstE)—I’m terrible dawny, Miss 
Burgess, an’ a fight leaves me weak for a long time aftherwards. 
. . . Please, Miss Burgess, before there’s damage done, thry to 
have a little respect for yourself. 

BEssIE (with a push of her hand that sends PEteER tottering 
to the end of the shop)—G’way, you little sermonizing, little 
yella-faced, little consequential, little pudgy, little bum, you! 

Mrs. Gocan (screaming)—Fluther, leggo! I’m not goin’ to 
keep an unresistin’ silence, an’ her scattherin’ her festherin’ words 
in me face, stirrin’ up every dhrop of decency in a respectable fe- 
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male, with her restless rally 0’ lies that would make a saint say 
his prayer backwards! 

BEssIE (shouting)—Ah, everybody knows well that th’ best 
charity that can be shown to you is to hide th’ thruth as much as 
our thrue worship of God Almighty will allow us! 

Mrs. Gocan (frantically)—Here, houl’ th’ kid, one o’ yous; 
houl’ th’ kid for a minute! There’s nothin’ for it but to show 
this lassie a lesson or two. ... (To PETER)—Here, houl’ th’ 
kid, you. (Before PETER is aware of it, she places the infant in 
his arms to BEsst£, standing before her in a fighting attitude)— 
Come on, now, me loyal lassie, dyin’ with grief for little Catholic 
Belgium! When Jinnie Gogan’s done with you, you’ll have a lit- 
tle leisure lyin’ down to think an’ pray for your king an’ counthry! 


It is the Barman who separates the women before a blow is 
struck and gets them into the street, followed by a protesting 
Peter with Mrs. Gogan’s baby, which she for the moment has 
forgotten. 

The men are back at their drinking, with Rosie Redmond join- 
ing them whenever she has a chance to be included. And now 
it is Fluther and the Covey who are having a battle of words and 
terrible threats of extinction. And Rosie flying to the defense of 
the Fluther as of a new-found friend and likely prospect; and 
the Covey denouncing Rosie for the thing she is and refusing to 
take reprimandin’ from a prostitute. Which calls forth the sting 
of Rosie’s deepest, vilest wrath and puts the Covey in her books 
as a louse, no less. 

Again the Barman is forced to dive into the center of hostili- 
ties and clear the floor of the lot of them, with Fluther flying 
manfully to the protection of Rosie and remaining gratefully with 
her when the others are gone. 

The parade is over now, and the marchers are coming in. Here 
are Clitheroe, Captain Brennan and Lieutenant Langon of the 
Trish Volunteers. “Captain Brennan carries the banner of The 
Plough and the Stars and Lieutenant Langon a green, white and 
orange tri-color. They are emotionally excited. Their faces are 
flushed and their eyes sparkle; they speak rapidly, as if unaware 
of the meaning of what they said. They have been mesmerized 
by the fervency of the speeches.” 


CLITHEROE (almost pantingly)—Three glasses 0’ port! (The 
BarMan brings the drinks.) 
Capt. BRENNAN—We won’t have long to wait now. 
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Lieut, LaNcoN—Th’ time is rotten ripe for revolution. 

CLITHEROE—You have a mother, Langon. 

Lieut, Lancon—TIreland is greater than a mother. 

Capt, BRENNAN—You have a wife, Clitheroe. 

CLITHEROE—TIreland is greater than a wife. 

Lizut. Lancon—Th’ time for Ireland’s battle is now—th’ 
place for Ireland’s battle is here. (The tall, dark figure again is 
silhouetted against the window, The three men pause and listen.) 

VoIcE oF THE Man—Our foes are strong, but strong as they 
are, they cannot undo the miracles of God, who ripens in the 
heart of young men the seeds sown by the young men of a former 
generation. They think they have pacified Ireland; think they 
have foreseen everything; think they have provided against 
everything; but the fools, the fools, the fools! they have left us 
our Fenian dead, and, while Ireland holds these graves, Ireland, 
unfree, shall never be at peace! 

Capt. BRENNAN (catching up The Plough and the Stars)— 
Imprisonment for th’ Independence of Ireland! 

Lizrut. LaNcon (catching up the tri-colour)—Wounds for th’ 
Independence of Ireland! 

CLITHEROE—Death for th’ Independence of Ireland! 

THE THREE (fogether)—So help us God! (They drink. A 
bugle blows the Assembly. They hurry out. A pause. FLUTHER 
and RosIE come out of the snug; Rosie is linking FLUTHER, 
who is a little drunk. Both are in a merry mood.) 

Roste—Come on home, ower 0’ that, man. Are you afraid or 
what? Are you goin’ to come home, or are you not? 

FLUTHER—Of course I’m goin’ home. What ud ail me that 
T wouldn’t go? 

RosiE (lovingly)—Come on, then oul’ sport. 

OrFricer’s VOICE (giving command outside)—Irish Volunteers, 
by th’ right, quick march! 

RosiE (putting her arm around FLUTHER and singing): 


T once had a lover, a tailor, but he could do nothin’ for me, 

An’ then I fell in with a sailor as strong an’ as wild as th’ sea. 

We cuddled an’ kissed with devotion, till th’ night from th’ 
mornin’ had fled; 

An’ there, to our joy, a bright bouncing boy 

Was dancin’ a jig in th’ bed! 


Dancin’ a jig in th’ bed, an’ bawlin’ for butther an’ bread. 
An’ there, to our joy, a bright bouncin’ boy 
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Was dancin’ a jig in th’ bed! 
(They go out with their arms round each other.) 


CLITHEROE’S VOICE (in command outside)—Dublin Battalion 
of the Irish Citizen Army, by th’ right, quick march! 
The curtain falls, 


Be TOLL 


Some months later, in front of the tenement house in which 
the Clitheroes occupy the front parlor, Mrs. Gogan is helping her 
daughter, Mollser, to a place in the sun at the side of the steps. 

“The house is a long, gaunt, five-story tenement; its brick 
front is chipped and scarred with age and neglect. . . . The door 
lurches a little to one side, disjointed by the continual and reck- 
less banging when it is being closed by most of the residents. 
. . . At the left corner of the house runs a narrow lane, bisecting 
the street and connecting it with another of the same kind. At 
the corner of the lane is a street lamp.” 

Mollser Gogan has been ailing lately, but it is her mother’s 
opinion that she will be on the mend now as soon as she can 
have a few weeks of sunshine. Especially if the shootin’ will 
stop and she can get some sleep. 

There’s excitement in the tenement. Nora Clitheroe’s out look- 
ing for her husband and expecting to find him wounded and torn 
any minute. And Fluther is chasin’ around lookin’ for Nora. 

There’s news of the fighting when the Covey and Peter get 
home. They have seen at least a part of it first hand, but they 
have no news of Clitheroe or Nora. Nor can they do anything 
about it. 


Tue Covev—We can do nothin’. You can’t stick your nose 
into O’Connell Street, an’ Tyler’s is on fire. 

PETER—An’ we seen th’ Lancers— 

THE Covey (interrupting)—Throttin’ along, heads in th’ air; 
spurs an’ sabres jinglin’ an’ lances quiverin’, an’ lookin’ as if they 
were assin’ themselves, ‘““Where’s these blighters, till we get a 
prod at them,” when there was a volley from th’ Post Office that 
stretched half 0’ them, an’ sent the rest gallopin’ away wondherin’ 
how far they’d have to go before they'd feel safe. 

PETER (rubbing his hands)—“Damn it,” says I to meself, “this 
looks like business!” 

Tue CovEy—An’ then out comes General Pearse an’ his staff, 
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an’ standin’ in th’ middle o’ th’ street, he reads th’ Proclamation. 

Mrs. Gocan—What Proclamation? 

PreTER—Declarin’ an Irish Republic. 

Mrs. GocAN—Go to God! 

PreTER—The gunboat Helga’s shellin’ Liberty Hall, an’ I hear 
that people livin’ on th’ quays had to crawl on their bellies to 
Mass with th’ bullets that were flyin’ around from Boland’s Mills. 

Mrs. Gocan—God bless us, what’s going to be th’ end of it all! 

BEssIE (looking out of the top window,)—Maybe yous are sat- 
isfied now; maybe yous are satisfied now! Go on an’ get guns if 
yous are men—Johnny get your gun, get your gun, get your gun! 
Yous are all nicely shanghaied now; th’ boyo hasn’t a sword on 
his thigh, now! Oh, yous are all nicely shanghaied now! 

Mrs. Gocan (warningly to PETER and the CovEy)—S-s-sh, 
don’t answer her. She’s th’ right oul’ Orange bitch! She’s been 
chantin’ “Rule, Britannia” all th’ morning. 

PETER—I hope Fluther hasn’t met with any accident, he’s such 
a wild card. 

Tue CoveEy—Fluther’s well able to take care of himself. 

Mrs. Gocan—God grant it; but last night I dreamt I seen 
gettin’ carried into th’ house a sthretcher with a figure lyin’ on it, 
stiff an’ still, dhressed in the habit of Saint Francis. An’ then, I 
heard th’ murmurs of a crowd no one could see saying th’ litany 
for th’ dead; an’ then it got so dark that nothin’ was seen but the 
white face of th’ corpse, gleamin’ like a white wather lily floatin’ 
on the top of a dark lake. Then a tiny whisper thrickled into me 
ear, saying, “Isn’t the face very like the face o’ Fluther,” an’ 
then, with a thremblin’ flutther, th’ dead lips opened, an’, al- 
though I couldn’t hear, I knew they were saying, “Poor oul’ 
Fluther, afther havin’ handin’ in his gun at last, his shakin’ soul 
moored in th’ place where th’ wicked are at rest an’ th’ weary 
cease from throublin’.” 

PETER (who has been putting on a pair of spectacles, and has 
been looking down the street)—Here they are, be God, here they 
are; just afther turning the corner—Nora an’ Fluther! 

THE Covey—She must be wounded or something—he seems to 
be carryin’ her. (FLUTHER and Nora enter. FLUTHER has his 
arm around her and is half leading, half carrying her in.) 


Nora is pale and dishevelled but she is not hurt. She has spent 
hours searching the streets and the outposts for her husband, 
despite the slurs of the patriots who insisted that she shamed 
her husband and the women of Ireland carryin’ on so. 
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She is hysterical still and convinced her Jack will be killed, 
butchered as a sacrifice to the dead. 

There are taunts from Bessie Burgess, leaning out her upper 
window, singing “Rule Britannia” and cursing the lot of them. 
“God’ll have a bloody quick endin’,” prophesies Miss Burgess. 
“Turning bitther into sweet an’ sweet into bitther. . . . Stabbin’ 
in th’ back th’ men that are dyin’ in th’ threnches for them! 
It’s a bad thing for any one that thrys to jilt th’ Ten Command- 
ments, for judgments are prepared for scorners an’ sthripes for 
th’ back 0’ fools!” 

They do what they can to quiet Nora, but with little success. 
She can think of nothing, vision nothing, but Jack Clitheroe shot 
down and mangled. She had roamed like a wild woman in search 
of him, and she is of no mind to listen to their pleas for patience. 


FLUTHER (to Nora)—Nothin’ derogatory’ll happen to Mr. 
Clitheroe. You'll find, now, in th’ finish up, it'll be vice versa. 

Nora—Oh, I know that wherever he is, he’s thinkin’ of wantin’ 
to be with me. I know he’s longin’ to be passin’ his hand 
through me hair, to be caressin’ me neck, to fondle me hand an’ 
to feel me kisses clingin’ to his mouth. . . . An’ he stands wher- 
ever he is because he’s brave? (Vehemently.) No, but because 
he’s a coward, a coward, a coward! 

Mrs. GocAN—Oh, they’re not cowards anyway. 

Nora (with denunciatory anger)—I tell you they’re afraid to 
say they’re afraid! . . . Oh, I saw it, I saw it, Mrs. Gogan... . 
At th’ barricade in North King Street I saw fear glowin’ in all 
their eyes. . . . An’ in th’ middle o’ the sthreet was somethin’ 
huddled up in a horrible tangled heap. . . . His face was jammed 
again’ th’ stones, an’ his arm was twisted around his back... . 
An’ every twist of his body was a cry against th’ terrible thing 
that had happened to him ... An’ I saw they were afraid to 
look at it. . . . An’ some o’ them laughed at me, but th’ laugh 
was a frightened one. . . . An’ some o’ them shouted at me, but 
the shout had in it th’ shiver 0’ fear ... I tell you they were 
afraid, afraid! 

Mrs. Gocan (leading her towards the house)—Come on in, 
dear. If you’d been a little longer together, th’ wrench asunder 
wouldn’t have been so sharp. 

Nora—Th’ agony I’m in since he left me has thrust away 
every rough thing he done, an’ every unkind word he spoke; only 
th’ blossoms that grew out of our lives are before me now; shakin’ 
their colours before me face, an’ breathin’ their sweet scent on 
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every thought springin’ up in me mind, till, sometimes, Mrs. 
Gogan, sometimes I think I’m goin’ mad! 

Mrs. Gocan—You’ll be a lot better when you have a little 
lie down. 

Nora (turning towards FLUTHER as she is going in)—I don’t 
know what I’d have done, only for Fluther. I’d have been lyin’ 
in th’ streets, only for him... . (As she goes in.) They have 
dhriven away th’ little happiness life had to spare for me. He 
has gone from me for ever, for ever .. . Oh, Jack, Jack, Jack! 


They get her into the house as Bessie Burgess comes out, 
bringing a mug of milk to Mollser. She’s off down the street 
with her head in the air, calling back her imprecations upon them 
for the trouble their sham-battle soldiers are causing her, “havin’ 
to go an’ ferret out a bit o’ bread, God knows where!” 

The men are getting themselves settled for a little quiet gam- 
bling when suddenly the boom of big guns fairly close at hand 
throws them into something of a panic. That’s not playin’ the 
game, declares Fluther. The idea of usin’ the artillery on ’em! 

Now the street begins to boil with excitement. Soon Bessie 
Burgess is back, heavy with loot and reporting that the people 
are breaking into the shops, “smashin’ the windows, battherin’ 
in th’ doors an’ whippen away everything!” With the Volun- 
teers firing on them, 

“T seen two men and a lassie pushin’ a piano down the street,” 
continues Bessie excitedly, “an’ th’ sweat rollin’ off them thryin’ 
to get it up on th’ pavement; an’ an oul’ wan that must ha’ been 
seventy lookin’ as if she’d dhrop every minute with th’ dint o’ 
heart beatin’, thryin’ to pull a big double bed out of a broken 
shop window! I was goin’ to wait till I dhressed meself from 
th’ skin out.” 

Now Bessie has helped Mollser into the house and the Covey 
and Peter have gone to join the looters. Mrs. Gogan, too, is mak- 
ing a profitable trip of it by taking a baby carriage with her, but 
she is not quick enough for Bessie Burgess. Bessie has the same 
idea. Nor will either give up until finally they must either com- 
promise and wheel the pram away together or miss the opportu- 
nity of “pickin’ up anything shaken up or scatthered about in 
th’ loose confusion of a general plundher!” 

Soon the Covey is back shouldering a ten-stone sack of flour, 
with a ham on top of that. Now Mrs. Gogan and Bessie Burgess 
return with the loaded pram, filled with clothes and boots. “On 
the top of the boots and clothes is a fancy table, which Mrs. 
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Gogan is holding on with her left hand, while with her right 
hand she holds a chair on the top of her head.” 

“T don’t remember ever havin’ see such lovely pairs as them,” 
Mrs. Gogan is saying, “with the pointed toes an’ th’ Cuban heels.” 

“They'll go grand with the dhresses we’re after liftin’,” agrees 
Miss Burgess. “When we've stitched a sthray bit o’ silk to lift 
th’ bodices up a little bit higher, so as to shake th’ shame out 0’ 
them, an’ make them fit for women that hasn’t lost themselves in 
th’ nakedness o’ th’ times.” 

Inside, Peter reports, Mollser Gogan seems about to faint and 
the Gogan infant is in convulsions. Mrs. Gogan has started in 
when the report of a rifle fired close at hand rings out and they all 
make a rush for the door, each trying to bar the other out. 

A moment later Captain Brennan, supporting Lieutenant Lan- 
gon, wounded, comes around the corner of the tenement. Their 
retreat is being covered by Commandant Clitheroe with his rifle 
at the ready. They’ve come for help for Langon. 

Nora, rushing down the stairs, throws herself wildly in Clith- 
eroe’s arms. Nor will she let him go, even when he has returned 
her greeting with the enthusiasm she demands. He begs that she 
will not make a scene, and is eager to return to the help of his 
wounded comrade. But Nora still clings to him until Brennan 
demands that he quit his dallyin’ and go for help for Langon. 


CLITHEROE (to Nora)—I must go, I must go, Nora. I’m sorry 
we met at all. . . . It couldn’t be helped—all other ways were 
blocked be th’ British. . . . Let me go, can’t you, Nora? D’ye 
want me to be unthrue to me comrades? 


Nora—No, I won’t let you go. . . . I want you to be thrue to 
me, Jack. . . . I’m your dearest comrade; I’m your thruest com- 
rade. . . . They only want th’ comfort of havin’ you in the same 


danger as themselves. . . . Oh, Jack, I can’t let you go! 

CLITHEROE—You must, Nora, you must. 

Nora—All last night at th’ barricades I sought you, Jack. ... 
I didn’t think of th’ danger—I could only think of you....I 
asked for you everywhere. . . . Some o’ them laughed....I 
was pushed away, but I shoved back. . . . Some o’ them even 
sthruck me . . . an’ I screamed an’ screamed your name! 

CLITHEROE (in fear her action would give him future shame)— 
What possessed you to make a show of yourself, like that? ... 
What way d’ye think I’ll feel when I’m told my wife was bawlin’ 
for me at th’ barricades? What are you more than any other 
‘woman? 
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Nora—No more, maybe; but you are more to me than any 
other man, Jack. . . . I didn’t mean any harm, honestly, Jack. 
. . . Lcouldn’t help it. . . . I shouldn’t have told you... . My 
love for you made me mad with terror. 

CLITHEROE (angrily)—They’ll say now that I sent you out th’ 
way I’d have an excuse to bring you home. . . . Are you goin’ to 
turn all th’ risks I’m takin’ into a laugh? 

Lizut. LaNcon—Let me lie down, let me lie down, Bill; th’ 
pain would be easier, maybe, lyin’ down. . . . Oh, God, have 
mercy on me! 

Capt. BRENNAN (to LANGoN)—A few steps more, Jim, a few 
steps more; thry to stick it for a few steps more. 

Lizut. LANcoN—Oh, I can’t, I can’t, I can’t! 

Capt. BRENNAN (fo CLITHEROE)—Are you comin’, man, or 
are you goin’ to make an arrangement for another honeymoon. 
. . . If you want to act th’ renegade say so, an’ we'll be off! 

BEssIE (from above)—Runnin’ from th’ Tommies—choke th’ 
chicken. Runnin’ from th’ Tommies—choke the chicken! 

CLITHEROE (savagely to BRENNAN)—Damn you, man, who 
wants to act th’ renegade? (To Nora): Here, let go your hold; 
let go, I say! 

Nora (clinging to CLITHEROE, and indicating BRENNAN)— 
Look, Jack, look at th’ anger in his face; look at th’ fear glintin’ 
in his eyes... . He, himself’s afraid, afraid, afraid! ... He 
wants you to go th’ way he’ll have th’ chance of death sthrikin’ 
you an’ missin’ him! Turn round an’ look at him, Jack, look at 
him, look at him! . . . His very soul is cold . . . shiverin’ with 
th’ thought of what may happen to him. . . . It is his fear that 
is thryin’ to frighten you from recognisin’ th’ same fear that is in 
your own heart! 

CLITHEROE (struggling to release himself from Nora)—Damn 
you, woman, will you let me go! 

Capt. BRENNAN (fiercely, to CLITHEROE)—Why are you beg- 
gin’ her to let you go? Are you afraid of her, or what? Break 
her hold on you, man, or go up, an’ sit on her lap! (CLITHEROE 
trying roughly to break her hold.) 

Nora (imploringly)—Oh, Jack ... Jack . . . Jack! 

Lieut. LANGon (agonizingly)—Brennan, a priest; I’m dyin’, 
I think, I’m dyin’! 

CLITHEROE (to Nora)—If you won’t do it quietly, I'll have to 
make you! (Yo BRENNAN): Here, hold this gun, you, for a 
minute. (He hands the gun to BRENNAN.) 

Nora (pitifully)—Please, Jack. . . . You’re hurting me, Jack. 
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. . . Honestly. . . . Oh, you’re hurting . .. me! ...I won’, 
I won't, I won’t. . . . Oh, Jack, I gave you everything you asked 
of me. . . . Don’t fling me from you, now! (He roughly loosens 
her grip, and pushes her away from him, Nora sinks to the 
ground and lies there. Weakiy)—Ah, Jack ... Jack... Jack! 

CLITHEROE (taking the gun back from BRENNAN)—Come on, 
come on! 


From her upper window Bessie Burgess sees Nora’ lying in the 
street and comes down to her. She has carried her in the house 
when Fluther arrives, wild-eyed and roaring drunk. In his arms 
is an earthen half-gallon jar of whiskey, his pockets are stuffed 
with shirts, on his head he wears a woman’s vivid blue hat, and in 
song he is assuring the neighborhood that Fluther is a jolly good 
fella, which no one can deny. 

He bangs on the tenement door but it has been closed against 
him. He returns to his song, and then to his cursing, and then to 
his drinking. He is kicking at the door when Bessie Burgess 
comes out suddenly and grips him by the collar and drags him in. 

“You bowsey,” she warns him, ‘‘come in ower o’ that... . Ill 
thrim you thricks o’ dhrunken dancin’ for you, an’ none of us 
knowin’ how soon we'll bump into a world we were never in be- 
fore!” 

Bessie is out again, followed by Mrs. Gogan. From inside the 
Clitheroes’ flat a scream of pain from Nora rends the air. Some 
one must go for a doctor, and with Fluther drunk and Mollser 
ill, Bessie Burgess is the only one to go. 

There are rifle shots that frighten her, but only for a minute. 
“She tightens her shawl around her as if it were a shield,” and 
firmly and swiftly goes out. 

“Oh, God, be Thou my help in time of trouble. And shelter 
me safely in the shadow of Thy wings!” 

Her voice comes trailing back as she turns the corner of the 
building. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT Ly. 


Several days later the body of Mollser Gogan lies in an oak 
coffin under the window of one of Bessie Burgess’s attic rooms. 
Two lighted candles have been placed near by on a home-made 
stool. It is a small room, the sloping ceiling at back giving it a 
look of compressed confinement. In the furnishings there is “an 
unmistakable air of poverty bordering on destitution.” 
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It is late afternoon. The dusk is gathering and the only light 
in the room comes from the candles and a smoldering fire in the 
fireplace. By this same light Fluther and the Covey are engaged 
in an unfinished card game, Fluther taking time out occasionally 
to peer cautiously out the window. Through the windows the 
distant sky shows the glare of burning buildings in the town. 

As the game goes on there comes occasionally the putt-putt of 
machine-gun fire or the sharp crack of a sniper’s rifle, varied 
bye at liltingschanteof «fRed® Craper. voss}t/ Red Crise ss — 
Ambu ... lance, Ambu .. . lance!” 

In an inner room, from which her moaning can be heard from 
time to time, Nora Clitheroe raves in delirium for the return of 
her absent husband. 

“Th’ doctor thinks she’ll never be the same,” the Covey reports 
of Nora; “thinks she’ll be a little touched here. (He touches his 
forehead.) She’s ramblin’ a lot; thinkin’ she’s out in th’ counthry 
with Jack; or, gettin’ his dinner ready for him before he comes 
home; or, yellin’ for her kiddie. All that, though, might be th’ 
chloroform she got. . . . I don’t know what we’d have done only 
for oul’ Bessie; up with her for th’ past three nights, hand 
runnin’.” 

“T always knew there was never anything really derogatory 
wrong with poor oul’ Bessie,” Fluther agrees, 

When the card players get too noisy Bessie Burgess hastens 
from the inner room to quiet them. She has just got Nora to 
sleep and she doesn’t want her waked again. 

Suddenly a pounding on the door below is followed by the 
sound of steps on the stairs. It is Captain Brennan, out of uni- 
form and in a dusty and mud-spattered suit of civies, come to give 
to Mrs. Clitheroe her husband’s last words. Jack Clitheroe has 
been killed in the fighting at the Imperial hotel. 

“We fought till the place was in flames,” Brennan wearily re- 
ports. “He was shot through th’ arm, an’ then through th’ lung. 
. - - I could do nothin’ for him—only watch his breath comin’ 
an’ goin’ in quick, jerky gasps, an’ a tiny sthream o’ blood thrick- 
lin’ out of his mouth, down over his lower lip. ...I said a 
prayer for th’ dyin’, an’ twined his rosary beads around his 
fingers. . . . Then I had to leave him to save myself... . (He 
shows some holes in his coat.) Look at th’ way a machine-gun 
tore at me coat, as I belted out o’ th’ buildin’ an’ darted across 
th’ sthreet for shelter. . . . An’ then, I seen The Plough an’ th’ 
Stars fallin’ like a shot as th’ roof crashed in, an’ where I’d left 
poor Jack was nothin’ but a leppin’ spout of flame!” 
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“Ay, you left him,” sneers Bessie Burgess. ‘You twined his 
rosary beads around his fingers, an’ then you run like a hare to 
get out o’ danger!” 

“T took me chance as well as him,” Brennan offers in defense. 
“He took it like a man. His last whisper was to ‘Tell Nora to 
be brave; that I’m ready to meet my God, an’ that I’m proud to 
die for Ireland.’ An’ when our General heard it he said that 
‘Commandant Clitheroe’s end was a gleam of glory.’ Mrs. Clith- 
eroe’s grief will be a joy when she realizes that she has had a 
hero for a husband.” 

As he is talking Nora appears at the door. “She is clad only 
in her nightdress; her hair, uncared for for some days, is hang- 
ing in disorder over her shoulders.” 

Pathetically, monotonously, Nora calls to her Jack to come to 
her; directs him in the ways they shall walk, as they used to do 
in the country; begs him to be gentle with his kissing; cries out 
in terror at the thought of his leaving her; pleads piteously to be 
allowed to hold her baby! 

With gentle insistence, Bessie manages to get Nora back to her 
room with a promise to sing to her. Presently the strains of the 
song float back to the men at their game. 


“Lead, kindly light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The Night is dark an’ I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
Th’ distant scene—one step enough for me.” 


The Covey is for getting Brennan out, lest his presence bring 
the Tommies hoppin’ in to find him. There is little chance he 
could get back safely, Brennan insists. Even as he talks there’s 
a tramping on the stairs and Corporal Stoddart of the Wiltshires 
appears at the door in full war kit, rifle, bayonet and trench tools. 
The Corporal has come for the body of the dead woman, and will 
allow one other person to go out with it. That would be Mrs. 
Gogan, naturally, Bessie Burgess decides. 

The Corporal is satisfied, and sympathetic as well. But ’e ’as 
to do ’is dooty! ’E’s also a bit of a socialist, even though he has 
to admit to the Covey that he has never yet read Jenersky’s 
“Thesis on the Origin, Development and Consolidation of th’ Evo- 
lutionary Idea of the Proletariat.” 

Again the ping of the sniper’s bullet, a cry of pain from a hit 
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Tommy somewhere in the street below and curses from the pro- 
testing Corporal. 

“Gawd, when we gets the bloighter we’ll give ’im the cold steel, 
we will. We'll jab the belly aht of ’im, we will!” 

Mrs. Gogan, “a little proud of the importance of being directly 
connected with death,” follows Mollser’s coffin as it is carried out 
by the Covey, Fluther, Brennan and Peter. The Corporal stays 
behind to check up the premises to see if there are more men 
around. They all have to be rounded up. 

“Tf I ’ad my woy, Oi’d make ’em all join hup, hand do their 
bit,” the Corporal explains to Bessie. “But Oi suppowse they 
hand you are all Shinners.” 

“Bessie Burgess is no Shinner,” shouts Bessie, dragging her out- 
raged senses back from the sleep into which she was sinking; ‘“‘and 
never had no thruck with anything spotted be th’ fingers o’ th’ 
Fenians. But always made it her business to harness herself for 
Church whenever she knew that God Save the King was goin’ to 
be sung at t’end of th’ service; whose only son went to th’ front 
in th’ first contingent of the Dublin Fusiliers an’ that’s on his way 
home carryin’ a shatthered arm that he got fightin’ for His King 
an’ counthry.” 

The volunteer pallbearers are up from below stairs and would 
go back to their card game but for the advice of Corporal Stod- 
dart. There will be no time for cards, says he, seeing they are 
all to be rounded up and held for the night in a Protestan’ church! 
Still, that might not be so bad, thinks Fluther. There couldn’t be 
anything derogatory about playin’ cards in a Protestan’ church! 

Sergeant Tinley, “pale, agitated and fiercely angry,” is in to 
collect Corporal Stoddart and his accumulations. Another Tommy 
has just been shot and the Sergeant is for taking reprisal. 

“Private Taylor; got ‘it roight through the chest, ’e did; han 
’owl in front hof ‘im has ’ow you could put your fist through, 
hand arf ’e’s back blown awoy! Dum dum bullets they’re using. 
Gang hof Hassassins plotting at hus from behind roofs. That’s 
not ploying the goime; why down’t they come hinto the howpen 
hand foight fair!” 

“Fight fair!” explodes Fluther, unable to stand the slight. 
“Fight fair! A few hundhred scrawls o’ chaps with a couple o’ 
guns an’ Rosary beads, again’ a hundhred thousand thrained men 
with horse, fut an’ artillery . . . an’ he wants us to fight fair! 
(To SERGEANT) : D’ye want us to come out in our skins an’ throw 
stones?’ 


The men are gone and Bessie Burgess has fallen into a deep 
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sleep in the chair by the fire. At the door appears Nora, still in 
her nightdress. She is vaguely mystified by the room, but goes 
quietly to the fire, stirs it, puts the kettle on and begins to lay 
the table for tea. It’s a strange room, but she must not forget 
Jack’s tea. 

She is humming, now—the old song— 


“The violets were scenting th’ woods, Nora, 
Displaying their charms to the bee, 
When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora, 

An’ you said you lov’d only me.” 


She is partly through the third verse when a burst of rifle and 
machine-gun fire in the street disturbs her. She has rushed to the 
window and is screaming wildly for Jack before Bessie awakens 
and rushes to bring her back into the room. Nora struggles, re- 
fusing to leave the window. As Bessie forces her out of danger 
two rifle shots ring out in quick succession. 

“Bessie jerks her body convulsively, stands stiffly upright for a 
moment, a look of agonized astonishment on her face. Then she 
staggers forward, leaning heavily on the table with her hands.” 


BEssIE (with an arrested scream of fear and pain)—Merciful 
God, I’m shot, I’m shot, I’m shot! ... Th’ life’s pourin’ out 0’ 
me! (Jo Nora): I’ve got this through ... through you . 
through you, you bitch, you! . . .O God, have mercy on me! 
. - « (To Nora): You wouldn’t stop quiet, no you wouldn’t, you 
wouldn’t, blast you! Look at what I’m afther gettin’, look at 
what I’m afther gettin’. . . . I’m bleedin’ to death, an’ no one’s 
here to stop th’ flowin’ blood! (Calling.) Mrs. Gogan, Mrs. 
Gogan! Fluther, Fluther, for God’s sake, somebody, a doctor, a 
doctor! (She staggers frightened towards the door, to seek for 
aid, but, weakening half way across the room, she sinks to her 
knees, and bending forward, supports herself with her hands rest- 
ing on the floor. Nora is standing rigidly with her back to the 
wall opposite, her trembling hands held out a little from the sides 
of her body, her lips quivering, her breast heaving, staring wildly 
at the figure of BESSIE.) 

Nora (in a breathless whisper)—Jack, I’m frightened... . 
I’m frightened, Jack. . . . Oh, Jack, where are you! 

BESSIE (moaningly)—This is what’s afther comin’ on me for 
nursin’ you day and night. . . . I was a fool, a fool, a fool! Get 
me a dhrink o’ wather, you jade, will you? There’s a fire burnin’ 
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in me blood! (Pleadingly.) Nora, Nora, dear, for God’s sake, 
run out and get Mrs. Gogan, or Fluther, or somebody bring a 
doctor, quick, quick, quick! (As Nora does not stir.) Blast 
you, stir yourself, before I’m gone! 

Nora—Oh, Jack, Jack, where are you! 

BEsSIE (in a whispered moan)—Jesus Christ, me sight’s goin’! 
It’s all dark, dark! Nora, hold me hand! (Besste’s body lists 
over and she sinks into a prostrate position on the floor.) Vm 
dyin’, I’m dyin’... .I feel it... . Oh, God, oh, God! (She 
feebly sings): 


I do believe, I will believe 
That Jesus died for me! 

That on th’ cross He shed His blood, 
From sin to set me free... . 


I do believe . . . I will believe 
Jésus ‘died™.*. "me; 

*th cross He shed . . . blood, 
From sin .. . free. 


(She ceases singing, and lies stretched out, still and very rigid. 
A pause. Then Mrs. Gocan runs hastily in.) 

Mrs. Gocan (quivering with fright)—Blessed be God, what’s 
afther happenin’? (Zo Nora): What’s wrong, child, what’s 
wrong? (Ske sees BrssiE, runs to her and bends over the body.) 
Bessie, Bessie! (She shakes her body.) Miss Burgess, Miss 
Burgess! (She feels Brsste’s forehead.) My God, she’s as cold 
as death. They’re afther murdherin’ th’ poor inoffensive woman! 
(SERGEANT TINLEY and CORPORAL STODDART enter agitatedly, 
their rifles at the ready.) 

SERGEANT TINLEY (excitedly)—This is the ’ouse. That’s the 
window! 

Nora (pressing back against the wall)—Hide it, hide it; cover 
it up, cover it up! 

SERGEANT TINLEY (going over to the body)—’Ere, what’s this? 
Who’s this? (Looking at Brsstz.) Ow Gawd, we’ve plugged 
one of the women of the ’ouse. 

CoRPORAL STODDART—Whoy the ’ell did she gow to the win- 
dow! Is she dead? 

SERGEANT TINLEY—Ow, dead as bedamned. Well, we couldn’t 
afford to toike any chawnces. 

Nora (screaming )—Hide it, hide it; don’t let me see it! Take 
me away, take me away, Mrs. Gogan. (Mrs. Gocan runs into 
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room, left, and runs out again with a sheet which she spreads over 
the body of BEssIz.) 

Mrs. Gocan (as she spread the sheet)—Oh, God help her, th’ 
poor woman, she’s stiffenin’ out as hard as she can! Her face 
has written on it th’ shock o’ sudden agony, an’ her hands is 
whitenin’ into th’ smooth shininess of wax. 

Nora (whimperingly)—Take me away; take me away; don’t 
leave me here to be lookin’ an’ lookin’ at it! 

Mrs. GocaNn (going over to Nora, and putting her arm around 
her)—Come on with me, dear, an’ you can doss in poor Mollser’s 
bed, till we gather some neighbors to come an’ give th’ last 
friendly touches to Bessie in th’ lonely layin’ of her out. (Mrs. 
Gocan and Nora go slowly out.) 

CORPORAL STODDART (who has been looking around, to SER- 
GEANT TINLEY)—Tea there, Sergeant. Wot abaht a cup of 
scald? 

SERGEANT TINLEy—Pour it hout, Stoddart, pour it hout. Oi 
could scoff hanything just naow. (CORPORAL STODDART pours out 
two cups of tea, and the two soldiers begin to drink. In the dis- 
tance is heard a bitter burst of rifle and machine-gun fire, inter- 
spersed with the boom, boom of artillery. The glare in the sky 
seen through the window flares into a fuller and deeper red.) 
There gows the general attack on the Powst Office. 

Vorces IN A DisTANT STREET—Ambu ... lance, Ambu... 
lance! Red Cro ...ss, Red Cro...ss! (The voices of sol- 
diers at a barricade outside the house are heard singing): 


They were summoned from the illside, 
They were called in from the glen, 
And the country found ’em ready 

At the stirring call for men. 

Let no tears add to their ’ardship, 

As the soldiers pass along, 

And although our ’eart is breaking, 
Make it sing this cheery song. 


SERGEANT TINLEY and CoRPORAL STODDART (joining in the 
chorus, as they sip tea.) 


Keep the ’owme fires burning, 
While your ’earts are yearning; 
Though your lads are far away 
They dream of ’owme; 
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There’s a silver loining 

Through the dark cloud shoining, 
Turn the dark cloud inside out, 
Till the boys come ’owme! 


The curtain falls. 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Strange Interlude.” Drama in nine acts by Eugene O’Neill. 
Copyright, 1927, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1928, by Boni & Liveright, New York. 


Eugene O’Neill’s frequent appearance in these volumes makes 
any extended biographical reference to his work unnecessary. 
Five of his previous plays, “Beyond the Horizon,” “Anna Chris- 
tie,” “Emperor Jones,” “Desire Under the Elms” and “The Great 
God Brown” have been included among the best plays of their 
respective seasons. The son of James O’Neill, famed American 
actor, Eugene, whose birthplace is usually given as Provincetown, 
Mass., was, it transpires, really born in New York City, and 
christened Eugene Gladstone. His first stage work was done for 
and in association with the Provincetown Players. He worked 
indirectly one year with the Actors’ Theatre. 


“The Royal Family.” A comedy in three acts by George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Copyright, 1927, by the authors. 
Copyright and published, 1928, by Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
New York. 


These collaborators previously appeared in “The Best Plays” 
series in the issue covering the season of 1924-25, when they were 
represented by the comedy ‘‘Minick,” adapted for the stage from 
Miss Ferber’s short story, called “Old Man Minick.” Miss Fer- 
ber is best known as a novelist, though her stage connections, rep- 
resented this year by the enormously successful musical comedy 
version of her “Show Boat” as well as “The Royal Family,” are 
constantly broadening. She was born in Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
worked several years as a newspaper reporter. 

Mr. Kaufman, an old-timer as a “Best Play” contributor, has 
been previously represented by “Dulcy,” “Merton of the Movies,” 
“Beggar on Horseback” and “The Butter and Egg Man,” the 
first three written with Marc Connelly and the last one alone. 
He was born in Pittsburg, Pa., and drifted into playwriting from 
newspaper work, in which he is still actively engaged as dramatic 
editor of the New York Times. 
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“Burlesque.” Drama by George Manker Watters and Arthur 
Hopkins. Copyright, 1927, by the authors. Copyright and 
published, 1928, by Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. 


George Manker Watters, born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1891 
took to show business naturally. His father was a grand opera 
and concert singer. At the tender age of four young George sang 
Irish songs at the St. Patrick’s day celebration in Des Moines. 
In his sophomore year at St. Louis University he left school to 
become the manager of a vaudeville troupe in Chicago. A year 
later he staged a musical comedy of which Lon Chaney was the 
comedian. He was manager of the Princess Theatre in Des 
Moines for seven years. Then he went into pictures, writing 
scenarios. Among these was “The Naked Truth” which he tried 
for two years to exploit and then sold cheap. It made huge 
profits for its new owners. After that he managed stock com- 
panies in Dallas, Houston and Birmingham. He packed his wife 
and two children into a motor car in 1924 and came to New 
York; lived on a farm near Ossining, and spent eight months 
looking for a job in the city. Finally was made house manager 
of the Criterion, later the Central and finally the Astor. Wrote 
“Burlesque,” sold it to L. Lawrence Weber who took it to Arthur 
Hopkins. Hopkins tried to get some one to rewrite parts of it, 
and finally decided to do the job himself. Of recent years Wat- 
ters has been again working with pictures in Hollywood. 

Arthur Hopkins has confined his theatrical activities principally 
to management, after a start as a broker in and producer of 
vaudeville sketches. He wrote a one-act play called “Moonshine” 
for the Lambs’ gambol some years ago. He was born in Cleve- 
land, O., in 1878. He has managed all three Barrymores at dif- 
ferent times and has produced many fine plays, including ‘“Re- 
demption,” “The Jest,’ O’Neill’s ‘Anna Christie’ and “The 
Hairy Ape.” Mrs. Hopkins was Eva O’Brien, an Australian 
actress. Their home is in Great Neck, L. I. 


“Coquette.” Drama by George Abbott and Ann Bridgers. Copy- 
right, 1926, by the authors. Copyright and published, 1928, 
by Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London and Toronto. 


George Abbott was part author of “Broadway” and also part 
author of “The Fall Guy,” both of which plays have been pub- 
lished in previous volumes of this series. As has been previously 
reported, he has served the stage creditably as actor and stage 
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director, as well as author. He was born in Hamburg, N. Y., 
graduated from Rochester University, and studied playwriting at 
Harvard. 

Ann Bridgers, who provided the skeleton story from which Mr. 
Abbott constructed the play “Coquette,” is a Southern girl, born 
in Raleigh, N. C. She was an understudy when she and Mr. 
Abbott were touring with “Dulcy.” Together they wrote a 
one-act play and later this longer play, which was first called 
“Norma.” Jed Harris, the producer, suggested the “Coquette” 
title and held the play for a year, until Helen Hayes was avail- 
able to play the name part. 


“Behold the Bridegroom.” Drama in three acts by George 
Kelly. Copyright, 1927-28, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1928, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Three of the Kelly plays, ‘““The Show-off,” “Craig’s Wife” and 
“Daisy Mayme,” have been selected with the best plays of their 
respective seasons and included in former volumes. Mr. Kelly’s 
record is therefore well known to this public. He was born in 
Philadelphia, wrote many vaudeville sketches and played in some 
of them before he tried writing longer plays. 


“Porgy.” Drama in three acts by Du Bose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward. Copyright, 1925, by George H. Doran Co., as a short 
story. Copyright, 1927, by Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward. 


Du Bose Heyward, some time insurance man as well as poet 
and novelist of Charleston, S. C., was sufficiently far-sighted to 
marry a playwright. She was, and is, Dorothy Hartzell Kuhns. 
For her Mr. Heyward wrote the novel, ‘‘Porgy,” and for him, we 
may reasonably assume, Mrs. Heyward turned the story into this 
play, which became an outstanding success of the theatre season 
of which this book is a record. Mr. Heyward has for many years 
been a frequent contributor to the better magazines, is the author 
of “Skylines and Horizons,” was the organizer and secretary of 
the Poetry society of Charleston, is a member of the Poetry 
society of America and of the Macdowell colony. The Heywards’ 
home is in Charleston. 


“Paris Bound.” Comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Copy- 
right, 1927, by the author. 


Philip Barry, after graduating from Yale in 1918 and studying 
playwriting at Harvard the following year, won a Harvard play 
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prize with “You and I” and, with that play, made his way into 
this series of published “Best Plays.” He was elected again with 
“The Youngest” the following year. His third appearance is with 
“Paris Bound” this year. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., and 
tried to be happy as a writer of advertising copy after leaving 
college. 


“Escape.” Drama in nine episodes by John Galsworthy. Copy- 
right, 1926, by the author. Copyright and published, 1927, 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Previous appearances as a writer of fine plays were made by 
Mr. Galsworthy in this volume covering the season of 1920-21, 
when he was represented by “The Skin Game,” and that of 
1922-23 when his “Loyalties” was a success of the year. As is 
generally known, this author gave up the law to write novels. 
After some success as a novelist he tried playwriting and won a 
quick artistic success but a somewhat delayed popular and com- 
mercial success in that field. He has a long list of sterling char- 
acter dramas to his credit. The rumor was spread that he had 
said he would write no more for the stage after he had finished 
“Escape.” But happily this statement was later denied. Mr. 
Galsworthy was born in Coombe, England. 


“The Racket.” Drama in three acts by Bartlett Cormack. Copy- 
right, 1927-28, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1928, by Samuel French, Ltd., New York. 


Bartlett Cormack was born in Indiana and went to school in 
Chicago, being graduated finally from the University of Chicago, 
with honors and a Phi Beta Kappa pin. He wrote a couple of 
college shows and took to newspaper reporting when he went to 
work, being employed for some time on the Chicago American. 
While he was in college he devoted some time to the Little the- 
atre group directed by Maurice Browne. In addition to “The 
Racket” Cormack has also adapted Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel 
“Tampico” and has recently been working on ‘The Canary 
Murder.” 


“The Plough and the Stars.” Drama by Sean O’Casey. Copy- 
right, 1925, by the author. Copyright and published, 1926, 
by the Macmillan Co., New York. 


Sean O’Casey was born and brought up in a tenement on the 
north side of Dublin, where Dublin life has been described as 
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being most native. For years he worked as an unskilled laborer. 
He was at different times a dock hand, a hod-carrier and a stone 
breaker on the roads. At fourteen he taught himself to read. At 
thirty-nine he won the Hawthorndon prize “for the best work of 
imaginative literature produced by a writer under forty.” This 
was for his second play, “Juno and the Paycock,” which won a 
London success. His first play, “The Shadow of a Gunman,” 
was produced at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin in 1923. He is 
now in his early forties and is generally accredited with being the 
literary successor of John Millington Synge. He has brought to 
the stage the huddled life of the city as Synge did that of the 
Irish countryside. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 


June 15, 1927—June 15, 1928 
(Plays marked with asterisk were still playing June 15, 1928) 


BOTTOMLAND 
(21 performances) 
A musical comedy in three acts. Music and book by Clarence 
Williams. Produced by Clarence Williams, Inc., at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, June 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Waye Mand yy een ctereravercuwve w enele svere eres laxsreceievs\e,s cl eie'eieve)erajejeyo Eva Taylor 

EEE META Be Wele cide eatelsle core eceieis are erelets lev sleieie tess Clarence Williams 
WERihh7: db-cet™ rae ASD Grit On particG CUO DORR OOoaaS Sara Martin 
PADDY RLICE Uciete sieve ais cists cleters oars niche ctelhasisisiene eisreis sicrs James A. Lilliard 
RULE 519 Vga etepeterate le siete telat «elec ated ctelexctetele elelelela cine cietateia etciaiererais Louis Cole 
BNO TOT web Thy Mryeycecharctersiausrs'aisiaievetefsieisicistereleietw stereo. Katherine Henderson 
SSUES ioeatic Oh ia Spe OMIT OOO OOO TING DI OED OnE ec Slim Henderson 
GEEe BL bool ae WES Ler Maer DROIOCK ID AAC O.Om OGTTODIE OGCIOCIOOS Sat John Mason 
Mentyerlenpeckion s aicreaiaaeicramiepeu sieusteiaioveis wieistersiateretee se Charles Doyle 
Shifthesg 3 Satn se scerteacistc aeels cere’ alarclere ....“Nuggie”’ Johnson 
WS Kise ue trait cleters Si aicietoss sicreveleaysrceln ore catclarens ...Raymond Campbell 
ARAUSEUUS setetiiiove steve aie i sashs o ccsye (exe reve ete oie osaveleiere.cie sitteisivinte Edward Farrow 
Sallyviecisiitic cite ate cr scanaetaravela. a Suasieis eleva s Grate antes oe ae Olive Otiz 
NMaratnya Gh OGus eats et clersveicrseit cise ise eiesale meus cielo mate Willie Porter 
RSE Stele encrescter cis cestajeteittereielere le eterettenspreiotaenemntn clere Emanuel Weston 
Policeman Doolittle: 2...1c.c)sis earcivisseels-aceoaste siete eccteeree Edwin Tonde 
Specialitvar mavarciniacie cronies Snlaisiepencmars ersten ereimmere Craddock and Shadney 


Acts I and III.—1—Bottomland. 2—A Country Road. 3—A Bar- 
pea Restaurant. Act II.—A Street in New York. 2—A Cabaret in 
arlem. 


May Mandy Lee wants to get away from the bottom lands 
where she was bo’n and go no’th, like Sally done. Her pappy 
and her mammy let her go, but she finds Sally singin’ in a 
cabaret and rather fond of her gin. Disillusioned May Mandy 
goes back home to Bottomland. 


PADLOCKS OF 1927 
(95 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Sketches by Paul Gerard Smith 
and Ballard Macdonald; lyrics by Billy Rose; music by Lee 
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David, Jesse Greer and Henry H. Tobias. Produced by Duo Art 
no Inc., at the Shubert Theatre, New York, July 5, 


Principals engaged— 


Texas Guinan Harry Jans 
Lillian Roth Herold WW iaten 
Helen Shipman Carl D. Francis 
Drina Beach Jay C. Flippen 
Francis Healy A. S. Byron 
Virginia Smith Walter Burke 
Laura Wilkinson Dave Mallen 
Rosemary Ryder Don Fiser 

Mary Titus George Raft 
Eleanor Smith Ojeda and Inbert 
Mae Burke Romancers quartet 
Hedwig Langer Phelps sisters 


Irene Faery 
Staged by W. J. Wilson. 


MADAME X 
(22 performances) 
A play in a prologue and three acts, adapted from the French 
of Alexandre Bisson by John Raphael. Produced by Murray 
Phillips at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, July 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PRO SIG cero y er eeiecncietone sicie.cie e's’ <iereleiss eve IGOCSGO NOOO Mabel Montgomery 
DY See TMG a ccetetatan cin: ate lsre.c!s1s/'6.0¥sious|s.6) 10 6) e100 (oie"alai sel Sie Donald Campbell 
TNIGIE Gis nee SOS OTD OGD tte CUO EES TAN Ban aos rees Charles Waldron 
EF CRred LEI Et Greate nase srorerei er cia: dic) arey aici aialess/ais/etorereter eis avete relate Carroll McComas 
Noe HEROIN era aren ovo bicclve “ac el.ai aku: disaca ves apetol e suey avatatacthate ere Reginald Goode 
MeROCHUS aepckcietels cox sills, wid, vieis. sfersic-eieleisiclel nguerte’s erslaie'e an Douglas Wood 
CEG tee ct Meee tetera tc vets aici eile si ale ciale assess wisieveloieieiate's se oe Arthur C. Morris 
Perrisard .. «<0.» SUS CR ABUT OOO BOOT Otc CBAC IC In CIOCar G. A. Forbes 
VRE EAV EL stores ecniaid clerathve/evexera ‘clsiatelc.enstelsle sibye «soe s18\e%s s1eteie/evsle: Percy Hemus 
IWIN TE Rat Giic dirot dO OCOC OD CORO ROR Teo C Con Cine Miriam Stuart 
EER CREB CN ratrat eas ste. ov eteas ator tether Bei sac oy! ai'aiwxa wId (oleate vehetareiotereisiahele Betty Lawrence 
Raymond “Plorlotwee severe o-crere c:c-se-sie,e slelsia's: eo sieisie/ sieve Rex Cherryman 
Glericho ts then Cortera ayeeteteie 0 oars acelessie-ai shsieiersinisi ane ove «(sets James Coyle 
gerenaterhs Cvs qdote (Clo l bass Gino s Hp amG OOO DCIOn UOC OD OE Wilfred Lucas 
PBcpeee clita C capteroneteretg tote ora ateraore > ejaiarais) stale oleic, ole elara'e-eis carers) s<5.8 Edward Jones 
NVialint OLatin er deraierdts o aivtelersls’e = Ioidievetere site orgletesele ais)e.6 0.0 90\6.6. 600 Edd Russell 
I OLE MAdU OL MENG 24 L111 srerers cre else ieieis sys siete theveleléieiyTainis a‘a\s John Brewster 


Prologue—The Library of Floriot’s Home in Passy. Act I.—Room 
in a Hotel in Bordeaux. Act II].—Raymond’s Home in Bordeaux. 
Act III.—The Court of Assizes. 

Jacqueline, suffering the misfortunes following hard upon a 
false step, is denied the love of her son, and the comfort of his 
father’s support. Drifting from riches to rags and worse, she is 
finally arrested and brought to court and is there defended by a 
youthful lawyer, Raymond Floriot, who never suspects the woman 
at the bar to be his mother. 
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AFRICANA 
(72 performances) 
A musical revue in two parts. Music and lyrics by Donald 
Heyward. Produced by Earl Dancer at the Daly Theatre, New 
York, July 11, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Billy Mills Margaret Beckett 
Henry Winifred Baby Goins 

Mike Riely Louis Douglas 
Paul Bass Edna Barr 

Al Winkins Taskiana Four 
Ed Pugh Eddie and Sunny 


Bobby Goins 
Staged by Louis Douglas. 


RANG TANG 
(119 performances) 
A musical revue in two acts. Book by Kaj Gynt; lyrics by 
Jo Trent. Produced by Messrs. Walker and Kavanaugh at the 
Royale Theatre, New York, July 12, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


F. E. Miller Evelyn Preer 

A. Lyles Josephine Jackson 
Daniel Haynes Lillian Westmoreland 
Zaidee Jackson May Barnes 

James Strange Lavinia Mack 
Josephine Hall Crawford Jackson 
Marie Mahood Edward Thompson 
Inez Draw Jo Willis 

Le’etta Revells Byron Jones 

George Battles Gilbert Holland 


Staged by Charles Davis and Miller and Lyles, 


KISS ME 
(32 performances) 


A musical comedy, adapted by Derick Wulff and Max Simon; 
lyrics by Derick Wulff; music by Winthrop Cortelyou. Produced 
by J. J. Levinson at the Lyric Theatre, New York, July 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


BSUS ispctare etasolelledetuie ss) clols/evelsin visto te’aleVefelcteieisteietelsiet eat William_Sellery 
avatplone te tel sie ietsliepetoce:e..sralets orate eieterotsiete eeeeeeeees Marjorie Peterson 
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Conn Wiarrenissd ae toe ce ieisiee oi Satelcaiehoss tel eue- ottreriene Ralph Whitehead 
arene Moreauxccnn tats ates cliecesciess clinic what Charles Lawrence 
AM Clerk. So Sea Picitareata sa Malelers sakclos eeitne ow ean Eddie Russell, Jr. 
Pawlet ra ver sicaaisnisice is arererie | sis /e isi oreieic sale eisie ccs weirs Frederic Santley 
Moris Durant Dodore sats sicicess cpsinicisaeicwletshaces dsiis Desiree Ellinger 
Prince Hussein Dschahangie Mirza............... Joseph Macauley 
Gendarme woe cccaies eee ee one enae ae acoeee Eddie Russell, Jr. 
FLAlazada trast erreentls See ee eles Ate bee ons cannes Enid Romany 
a I and I1I.—Travers’ Studio in Paris. Act II.—In the Shah’s 
arem. 


Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Tom Warren, an American portrait painter, is commissioned by 
Prince Hussein of Persia to paint a portrait of his favorite wife. 
Tom, being a bachelor, is obliged to contract a marriage of con- 
venience with his secretary, Doris Dodo, in order to enter the 
harem where the prince keeps his wives. His agreement never to 
presume upon his marriage rights piques Doris into wearing her 
most seductive pajamas. 


THE MATING SEASON 
(24 performances) 
A farce in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by Lew 
Cantor, in association with Dave Chasen, at the Selwyn Theatre, 
New York, July 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NAC SEL ACO atecciataccbess siale ¢ <.svelay stele mie) a/aherae/staa\stelats William A. Grew 
OO Mcayyat oe orci crete a ielebsnetevele,o:9 ieieieioies eve ene. eietelaysie( sis ere Edw. T. Colebrook 
IBCLE VMS UL ACE OE Cera avatistrsso'ts onto slaisuevore\ sols ceiere alelnceiote eke ete) ore Lillian Walker 
GEES Gia Chor Clin tetera ersiinsc ve so: 9:91 die) ey elietesotel onidVersiel/onMerexs ie Kenneth Manion 
IVHOLE DRA CHO™ ce tater tht alate) atstare'e a) «ils/aierers oipcadeel wave’ sietats Gladys Feldman 
INE ORERA SE AWLOUU ne eters, aie lateresuysioiorere eteleleiorel craberetaeieid ric Gwendolyn Pates 
Gyrus thatl onus werecie ers atneicin laisieneie aici atie(eletatercusteto ors Walter Poulter 
WMartha. StratlOnd Gees ated sccicowiitesscicriegies ss «ares Ethel Martin 
MAMeS PATI CUSHISSI>elIAIN Yiu. isle oleic s\c 6:0 4 x10 .ele vivie.c/s\eivisivle sip sie Jack Coyle 
Leino t UG Oi Oo ESCO TOs Chen st CT UR UAC n By Herself 


Acts I and II.—Hotel Cottage, Atlantic City. Act II1I.—Bedroom 
of Jack Stratford’s Cottage. 
Staged by William A. Grew. 


Jack Stratford, pursuing his sister-in-law, is himself pursued 
by his wife’s aunt. As a result Jack’s bedroom is simply crowded 
with amorous ladies wearing passionate pajamas at 12 midnight. 


THE MANHATTERS 
(68 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Music by Alfred Nathan and 
lyrics by George S. Oppenheimer; sketches by Aline Erlanger and 
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George S. Oppenheimer. Produced by The Manhatters Company 
at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, August 3, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 
James Norris 
eke Cartier 

urke Boyce 
Edward Hale 

Geo, Francis Brown 
William Johnstone 
Raymond Knight 
Lehman Byck 


Eleanor Shaler 
Sally Bates 

Doris Vinton 
Dorothy Chard 
Katherine Renwik 
Mabel Zoeckler 
Mary Marsh 

Aida Ward 


Staged by Dave Bennett. 


ALLEZ-OOP 
(120 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Sketches by J. P. McEvoy; music 
by Charig and Richard Myers; lyrics by Leo Robin. Produced 
by Carl Hemmer at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, August 


981077, 


Principals engaged— 
Victor Moore 
Charles Butterworth 
Lon Haskell 
Bobby Watson 
Sydney Reynolds 
Valodia Vestoff 
Herman and Seamon 
Cliff O’Rourke 
Edgar Gardiner 
Alan Moran 
Walter Feldkamp 


Esther Howard 
Evelyn Bennett 
Madeleine Fairbanks 
Joyce Booth 
Wanda Valle 
George Sisters 
Joan Karr 

Dra Lea 

Gladys Yates 
Catherine Crandall 
Lillian Burke 


Staged by Carl Hemmer. 


TENTH AVENUE 
(88 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts, by John McGowan and Lloyd Gris- 
com. Produced by the Lexington Productions, Inc., at the Eltinge 


Theatre, New York, August 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Benny, Hewitts. ciicleies es iss eloicteiclelelofetcrsteieietelelsheleiets John A. Butler 
Curly Nef nine seca es Uaveta stetarste iS fa latitogels Sietelers s\'sie oe Frank McHugh 
Carl: Bink). osaassrcirerste we roteic nce lars om rcioeieteieotants ie einai Gregory Ratoff 
Morya SIM as Omi vieycrepecetovoretetese’ cue ts tekaierel choise inietattetertreianie lave etet Edna Hibbard 
Guy* Betersiid, «nine cdoladiee soa ere ee ein cd octets Frank Morgan 
Blzyo Everett ats esate ie gisele trees interne ekeveisusishe Susvene William Boyd 


Paddy “McGurmirnteecect sete Siberetenake sieretersterere terete Maree wiere eats Hal Wolf 
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HUB UTtON. Aocew Facet erates: Sis bus to steheiely he's acalohele ie Purnell B. Pratt 
CME OLICEINA I cys Rete neato Cette eta ea Jack Curtis 

Acts I, If and III.—A Rooming House in West 38th Street, New 
York City. 


Lyla Mason, keeping a boarding house in West 38th Street, has 
a habit of mothering crooks and inducing them to go straight. 
Among her boys she loves Guy Peters, a reformed card man, most, 
but feels that Elzy Everetts, whom she has known from old Tenth 
Avenue days, needs her. Learning that Lyla needs rent money 
both Guy and Elzy go out to get it for her. Guy wins it at poker 
and Elzy shoots another crook and takes it away from him. The 
police round up both boys, but at the finish Elzy starts for the 
chair and Guy wins the landlady. 


BABIES A LA CARTE 


(24 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts, by Seaman Lewis. Produced 
by S. L. Simpson at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, August 15, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PLN MESICHC CL Wists) stetsiolwin'els/aloloiwiolsolaletela) elleisve/s io) e\s\e1s > atalnralnie’eis Alfred Cross 
Aig eaveml ect WSU EN aireiere. oie (510701 a\aiareteicielcvalere fee ciore\arsiecea (cma Gusta Leonard Lord 
ING ifeoe cin SOC UUN CN O> DEO UOR ACAI OUGE DOOD AD aera Mildred Southwick 
IBGEEIS re elaine or teves (ola sic wie) a) sis\c.ella'y sl ovelelsioin e¥e synisievels Harriet Rempell 
IME iS TER US rea 5 AG AD ODIOIOIOD OOOO OOn Aeron. Ucco Robert Lowe 
VINE Lome DMR TSOP OPI ote vai’ o ia tlle: sioie ciel everarexelevecetavelevecet ies Stanley James 


Acts I and III.—Drawing Room of the Kidder Home. Act II.—A 
New York Law Office. 
Staged by Francis Fraunie. 

Nettie and Bettie, heirs under an uncle’s will which leaves a lot 
of money to the first baby born to either, enter a race for the for- 
tune. Bettie, being married, has a slight advantage, but Nettie 
hurriedly overcomes that handicap. Babies are born within 
twenty-five minutes of each other, one in New York and the other 
in Chicago. The lawyers make an issue of daylight saving and 
then a new will is discovered specifying the heir must be a boy. 
There is only one. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
(167 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Lyrics by Irving Berlin; sketches 
by Harold Atteridge and Eddie Cantor. Produced by Erlanger 
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and Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, August 
16, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Eddie Cantor Claire Luce 
Andrew Tombes Frances Upton 
Phil Ryley Ruth Etting 
Harry McNaughton Lora Foster 

Leo Bill Irene Delroy 
Franklyn Bauer Brox Sisters 
Dan Healy Jean Audree 
William H. Power Muriel Finley 
Paul Chezzi Helen Brown 
Ross Hines Desha 2 
Fairchild and Rainger Peggy Chamberlin 
The Ingenues Albertina Rasche Girls 


Staged by Florenz Ziegfeld, Sammy Lee and Zeke Colvan. 


A LA CARTE 
(45 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Sketches by George Kelly; music 
and lyrics by Herman Hupfeld, Louis Alter, Norma Gregg, Paul 
Lanin and Creamer and Johnson. Produced by Rosalie Stewart 
at the Martin Beck Theatre, August 17, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 
Charles Irwin 
William Holbrook 
Jay Velie 
Little Billy 
Chick York 
Billy Bradford 
Roy Fant 
Vernon Wallace 
Frank Rowan 
Kotchetovski 
Fred Bishop 
Joseph McKenzie 

Staged by George Kelly. 


Helen Lowell 
Harriet Hoctor 
Rose King 
Bobbe Arnst 
Marian Hamilton 
Giersdorf sisters, Elvira, 
Irene and Ray 
Myrtle Hayes 
Maude Powers 
Cynthia Farr 
Frances Stein 
Margaret Schilling 


WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED 
(20 performances) 
A farce in three acts, by Cesar Dunn. Produced at the Ritz 
Theatre, New York, August 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


aceite okal aletoinvs wheres bieusloverare tater cious Herbert Yost 
+eeeeessRuth Abbott 
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Mam tlortense Smileys secuudes sh ses vas bs deeed Riese Eva Condon 
uhomas SBostet iy Mirae de Seles seks ote ieee Hale Hamilton 
MULE ease racote tevay corsets, cfise epckoicsele cesselortoc, ae racine shave cho Galina Kopernak 
EVV SC OLU site u.ciestte, heverereraieunec ius a Keracevoney sxcheavavecnelevarsvete Frank Allworth 
PLL PROG GeV feictet Ot uneian ciciaie cadice Suni eisercle ato tae cio SSE Dedette Lee 
Oca UN ucsemtas Samant tsa scious cee Gee oe ae Eden Gray 
Bell Hop. Slee tone, sie) eeielelOey lo sie Wieyste.alelaty sole at digaeioate Joseph Johnson 
louse® Datectiviene re seraatsc cee cate wion: Aeaitaiee sae ee A. O. Huan 
Bathings Ginlscenyate sic cies s1s.<'s !sieis Berenice Dewey, Katherine Bogart 
(iG ER Grete eA Pete cetera ore his iorciaia’s Sve pices ee Ae cane Mrs. Gene Hughes 
Elushand weer eerste cece nee eene Me leletarcletaieherseers Carye Gillen 
EL otek Clr ion eperrwe een ar levis, a atehate frst He Rare eh havea Victor Killian 


Act I.—Doctor Foster’s Office in New York City. Acts II and 
ifi.—Sunnycrest Inn, Sunnycrest, Florida. 
Staged by John Cromwell. 

Daphne St. Clair complains that Cuthbert, her husband, is a 
better philosopher than he is a man around home. Dr. Foster 
decides that Cuthbert needs rest, change and general stimulation 
of the nervous system. The doctor orders Cuthbert to Florida, 
and sees to it that his contacts are feminine and exciting. Follow- 
ing the doctor’s orders Cuthbert becomes greatly interested in the 
lady occupying the adjoining hotel room, and the doctor never 
suspects until the last act that this lady is his own wife. 


FOOTLIGHTS 
(43 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, by Roland Oliver. Produced by 
The Tom Cat, Inc., at the Lyric Theatre, New York, August 19, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Oscaey eur eS seer cteraiteteverateieralececsls ae e'asaretsraie oe iv scl slo's Le Roi Operti 
OR OV gE IX OY Alle team es ele Lekn stonenaialarerardve elsl crsipis Bie s.s0s es eeleiete-® Jack Coyle 
WPiseiy IRE EWS tiie «eh Boon Aang AO URSA COMannOEr Octo Louis Sorin 
Masada lieeasenten ss a oterate  ataha fo! osel soa aer ev apshareiaiersis take Sheusnsicie.«/alareud Jack Wilson 
MG ECOT CO MINVIESLO Ma tetarctels eiohs ojoifelen ners eves bivuendises® sezate)4)(¢)4)6 J. Kent Thurber 
Mievier RSC litiiic tne tnen settee sets) eid sic 'sidle 6 are ake oles tote ei el etenelo Harry Denny 
Vialete Wialeititae claves Stele aicischcle eiptd wel ore aielio’ ee \e\ s\n lai alie''s Ruth Wheeler 
NP ISREMO atl eeem as exe ake tecarsseidi/< diese celere: shereveteaererseele\e-0 Lorraine Sherwood 
ELEM) Cater meleravetern vcraie'ateate-siore shee ielaletel a: Navats.ere.ehecite' oie lery Ellalee Ruby 
BS Mlve Baty etreciscitieicseeverero:s eyes nGleshaid puataieianalale) eraievelays eis George Sweet 
RULOLE MSCs e ret tetera) alec there ave sie a, vieselsteleraielass! Sins of Oie,'ni.0'4 (6.6 aie Edward Shaw 
Teo lama eLMe Blot lac aysterdsierd sole sleloloselsivis eters tale «(ole eleeie Frances Walker 
Reanusim OSU ae eesterite nicheteneieistelens ol@lelar sveusieusis s.tie/she.e 0,0 (ele a) eerste Lulu Thorne 
GEO a ELIC KO taratereie tel aie: aie lorn/e.eve¥oceinre (ore 8ysisils Gue).0,/9816,6).038, Nathalie Segal 
Rachelle Murmphiyincisteleisiols cistelsyel efs.a o alele sigs dies eipialstelsre siete Vilma Walden 
MpiGarit te arial er atatenele akereiava ote. crele ole ieieisin.a si cle ois Lenore Laurence 
Maisie Buckman..... EO AS Cn Satie COS COP cone Copied Anne Page 
WP AtSIeL COler speyere eeelsveliacretavelevereretelerarel/eleliiie aloe {aie Bin) ¢ 4161018 010) 0 Rita Krivett 
Weenie De La Tour. ......ccceccccsccnssocscccecsers June Martin 
Marigold Murphy.......cscscsecessceecsrrcertrererene Tiah Devitt 
Estelle Flannigan.. Catherine Dixon 


Cuties Fischbaum........ aistghe Evelyn Warcoux 
Silvya PVVttrple tists le cleisiecislslelsicis cele slercls ceieleo sivas Evelyn Eldridge 
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Drilbie? Je1ki0ng's. «)o1o\crers el eie1v did ofeicla i eloiel «(aia otelwieleleheleret stots Judy Gilmore 
Mileens Olseticre sve ele vie os ciel ere #10 oleral ol dole olan) ol olelaliey oletehetelata ete Lily Burton 
Billie WMCTimby resi tees tow lo'c vrslotale lors oleate vareloleletslonelctetersieovoIste Doris Babb 
Gloria MLiy Glen eens wo,jote ec torte Gisele le lets wre oils ave 0 ete iofoto fovokorenelere Mae Cathcart 
Mugsie mm Milligan sccs.cscmnniow ihre s Ox aie sss ie esieer Dorothy Livingston 
Weicia MP BACCIGAlOUp ererevoleters oiereleve reeks tole etovanare el eve foto loleve\otn Harriett Dixon 


Acts I and II.—Stage of the Folly Theatre. 
Staged by Bunny Weldon. 


George Weston, a boy from upstate, is hooked by Jacob Perl- 
stein, a producer of Broadway, and a burlesque queen named 
Violet. He loses $20,000 in a bad show but finds Hazel Deane, 
also a fledgling in the show business, and goes back to Auburn. 


BLOOD MONEY 
(64 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts, by George Middleton (from a story 
by H. H. Van Loan). Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, August 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


INelliemMiclKennacuritcssise ecinieicslelainreisve.ciec/eelelsieieters olctciese Kate McComb 
UNA TAM OLLES = wievelcleie eisciciatheieceeeiciaeraetatton tee siete sects Phyllis Povah 
James Bolton Thomas Mitchell 
(Captains Barry Dark... Rosterccise creeisicientordiete dares cree Reginald Barlow 
IN GG ee L1ITITI0NS Wretevotore) srecetorevstercis eres ote sve revatele sores loleceteleices Robert Brister 
Mia rryoilefFer SOc cts eie,s.<1s.c ons crs ove sceis viese 6, bo eipiajeisievesieie © Beatrice Nichols 
LOIN ge Jie SOM cc teia is tlepsrevd pistes Korat ovsin Siarels sialsleye eretoleze Malcolm Duncan 
Witerangnemn veer te SEEPS SOI RO SIO Harold De Becker 
Smith mrareee ete toveleveier sie e eeicis eieieveleie areca lenelecede leratelovelern eee Lawrence Cecil 
EP ASSCILS CL icie ciels siecerere er slaleleverecs aresibcie see vie delele eles John D. Seymour 


Act I—The Late Senator Bolton’s Study. Acts II and II].—On 
Board the Yacht Gloria. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 

Julia Jones, Senator Bolton’s secretary, finding $100,000 in 
bills in the senator’s desk after the senator is dead, fights off the 
crooks who try to take it away from her and escapes with it 
aboard the Bolton yacht, where she finds both the Bolton sons, 
James and his brother, a drug addict. Julia seeks to keep the 
money hidden for fear its disclosure will blacken the senator’s 
name. In the end it is proved to be money the senator was send- 
ing to the lady crook to buy off her interest in his weaker son. 


HER FIRST AFFAIRE 
(136 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Merrill Rogers. Produced by Gustav 
Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, August 22, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Carey Maxoniy jo etesiere tiie wlelatete aietalpisfetelate aiahetelaterets itera Stanley Logan 
Hildegarde Mia ac OM eve rloseveinialelcasualesreoe wai si scee iver eee Aline MacMahon 
Wiviani? Weitere amie ct ns Sone te Sec duce Ate ewe ates Ethel Wilson 
PANTaTD EL OOK ofaterete etatore tela 0 oye eo iavelein|sinicieeielnie Wivis’e eice's eisreckeebe Grace Voss 
Briann C utlerty-reforcisteetrcho stat te exec oisisiovors ines eiers slore anne Anderson Lawler 


Acts I, II and IlI.—The Living Room of the Maxons’ Summer 
Place in Connecticut. 
Directed by Gustay Blum. 


Ann Hood, eager for the full test of life at 20, is convinced she 
must have an affair or two before she will be ready to settle down 
to marriage. She picks on Carey Maxon, free-thinking novelist, 
and boldly confesses her intentions to Mrs. Maxon. Mrs. Maxon, 
knowing Carey, leaves him alone with Ann, who immediately as- 
sumes a negligee costume and a provocative manner without 
result. The adventure serves, however, to excite Brian Cutler to 
action, and he elopes with Ann. 


SUCH IS LIFE 
(21 performances) 
A play in three acts by Peter Glenny and Marie Armstrong 


Hecht. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, August 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PSA SUC aterelcfelelelele’eisielsie Sievers (ela el seeeeee.--Kathleen Robinson 
BN iGelin Gatwion mie totais dleve clere e act'e crevsis wise stares le etteie ances Ralph Sprague 
PSMA M LEE UT rete s\oreeiaarc-elele aiclalere eialelauctwicrcraie siarereig are Ethel Remey 
Dee Ctrarles Gast erccts orl ssslaciee celcaten ncn calsetees William Jeffrey 
aL DAL Ae LCT Pol cterefersrelelere) are siele sveleateneleiaicrn averece sri Sydney Shields 
ATIVE OECEMIING aPetaler slate aievele cle ele a aperaicia tite a aietslare sacdectos Marie Carroll 
INES San Dein wie li telat col cholo \ choi fe mle tolahaialctulicl atalclahetal ote iolsVateuste Ethel Martin 
PlorabellaBitbOtiersrere|e'e oa otalsiclele eter Pele cbetalale'c.cve cic eves Ernestine Gaines 
Pcpressulaita detelcvciele a sais ie els eield o'sls\ale Svicis.a4s sisi s.siele isis ot M. Bundoon 
PN Game Gist onetaciiciste cetes nieve la/ceici aisles Ratti kascTatave's Omar Le Gant 
Noel Gionom ((Ehe* Boy) lcreiecye cle oielciele distsieis o.cine .+-Joseph Donohue 
BNGel a GigtiOr se) Teale stele e'o ske.aleleicisie wlislais) amhicje elas eis css Hardie Albright 


Acts I, If and III.—Living Room of the Sterlings. 
Directed by Clarke Silvernail. 

Barbara, Agatha, Jemima and Tiny Sterling are restless maidens 
living together and getting on each other’s nerves. All four of 
them are in love with Noel Gignon, a handsome but unprincipled 
artist they undertake to mother. Noel marries Barbara secretly, 
and then takes up with Agatha, running away with her to Paris. 
Within the year both girls present him with sons. Agatha, to 
avoid exposure, agrees to bring both boys up as her own. Later 
she leaves Noel, returns home, and for twenty years Barbara, 
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as his aunt, rears her own son. When Noel demands that his wife 
and sons return to him Barbara rebels, confesses and threatens his 
arrest on a charge of bigamy unless he clear out and leave her 
and her son alone. 


* BURLESQUE 
(338 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by George Manker Watters and Arthur 
Hopkins. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, September 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PON Dyce retele anes sieve ciate evel s/aisieiwla''e, svete oleieisiecellevereielwel a/ere Barbara Stanwyck 
AY NEXATATY o fote ca leis eT exe arc os ei 850. sys ian: e°ee sisi c ee) overarerene jet Aiekevaielovatele:s aie ore Paul Porter 
Sc iter roe tertrctere rte eters aisles si svere’e crate ejele.creveelavaletassvevctetences srenya Hal Skelly 
beftyic cok ine siccesete eve Pore soliate dis'sig is 7egite:.01 efeitos lepers akelene Charles D. Brown 
FAGREN THETA IY totelereiaiorenciole mitten Muetely efe7erclarer oa NeveIore Wiese lereiens Jack B. Shea 
MVsvale tee terarenelotetalahslevoielaies siecle ieiels kaieroueloisieveveistalsreteceivereters Eileen Wilson 
(GigSSie sire sfaresoolarcicieialcloichatotshele tel avst vel elclela sists cleisyarevsie eheietorete Pauline Dee 
NOW Avil PV EAT COlesexel abanevelereleieia evelienuersie tele’ sve snacaieleteratoleverd starstere Ruth Holden 
tS Yoy SARE Cn GRD COICCIOO OE OSC Cerio Mitty DeVere 
iarviey aelowelll.ctecctaleccvasepstelstelerels.« Sielaie]nin'e chcke orale leraerers Ralph Theadore 
Ble textayam Ey All Seta perevoisicisle versie ats) elnvaiceeverelietcpe eis lausiat ohetsiaielalotoie Oscar Levant 
PACMAN AICE Tetra igh shel ctole: aieteronelaveralelerare tal ateTaloverelsveteienatne »- Wilkie Dodsworth 
tare m Carpenters. csi cis seiesaicineiieleeve siete cctnles siete iets Joseph Burton 
SOG aia yonbsstn gon HGniomoc 5 OUD SUG UHUO DONO ams Gen ne Jack B. Shea 
A Ac Lec ueegerat ene feretotetetarets otaie ersiciarel oisicie olerstckelareistete alee iret Wilkie Dodsworth 


Act I.—A Dressing Room in a Mid-West Burlesque Theatre. Act 
II.—Drawing Room of a New York Hotel Suite. Act III.—Bare 
Stage of the Star Theatre, Paterson. 2—The Opening Performance. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 122. 


PICKWICK 
(72 performances) 
t 
A comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. 
Reilly. Based upon “The Pickwick Papers” by Charles Dickens. 


Produced by Frank C. Reilly at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
September 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Coach sGuard aie oh eirists siatsininrs hetemalotine > sayareter ¢ +eeeese. 901 Solomon 
Housekeeper iy. aysron cst sien stole cipcisee pict Onis ooo ant as Ruby Hallier 
Organi Grinder aah iinee sto arnee autrtinetel aie celeritete John A. Regan 
Noh MEERA BSCE AOAC An Annb acs coehaneene Alice Southern 


Name WiellerAcnveierelstrsien corer siete cis fibte,sletelerereterere Charles McNaughton 
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Nathaniel Winkle, Esq............ e/bie slnie'sisiele s vee eosalphy bunker 
Augustus Snodgrass, Esq..... So ac ...-MacKenzie Ward 
pLracya Ptpmianym lsdiraetecd slimes Oe ...Harry Plimmer 
EWidter a ciate es cfoinieisinrcresmiersie cattintere ttects Aa malo eee es ..Marshall Hale 
Mises Enitl ys Wardlese see Gcsteacoks caren core oer ee Elaine Temple 
Mate Bobs. Sawyettecitemenite cc cciak.écclen ca eet coees Basil Hanbury 
NisssiArabellapAllent os cae ae cen. soc cle ae bee ...-Sheelagh Hayes 
MrrBeny Alem erie crcescis Ola iale 22's, 5/016/c%'s'e «sao bose, 0 Guido Alexander 
IMisshlsapeliar Wardle Saree ten castes cet cadets onic oe eee eee jill Willis 
Mae orl cine mtatretie oslo ve ares sisievo exer Sleitrarclerti -..-Malcolm Duffield 
MES. FWAEd le rare cieietele srarertit aco icis siiwreiateyaicie ato breton Walter Edwin 
ME OIGE We ellen a omiermeels cise sec Cre ice oils a ala Daten meas Bruce Winston 
MisgrRacnael iWiaed leat cavs ture bce cents slo cns ai aiiaZorahahayetoser ens Olga Katzin 
Marie Perlkermaccaweencwicisict cis cae tea non oon en John Rogers 
Mair yioraitererstetsteles o\clels' ose a's\e'ssleisistaeoie'epi9" oleiveie Roane Marie Paxton ’ 
POS Rarer sfetoreretnrs.t) 5fo/'ays)a:'0)a) siciaia:s Soin \9)'0/s1e1 shejsis ates, wisi oavevein Maxime Pomada 
Gabbana vas tein clei seis cle cies tia oe than sees peels tee Fred Monti 
DahIDe Were WICks — HSA 2 ii. us oveie piosece iors achsietais coe asenrois John Cumberland 
mheh Had Ostler. at the W hite artic .6 ceoa-8e sc ...Edward Garbett 
Stable-Boy:... os. a DipiwWIPSiSTS opie w) 8a Siete in Sis Bite Cem e Oa Tom McKay 
MimerAltged ingle. '. i cosi ,05 sve awic crocs as em eeiniet Sook = Hugh Miller 
The Elderly Gallant Claude Gouraud 
MoT Orestes cola cf eieves <.i9: 9,8: 015 wicieie emis clateiicrnale en ccMeeraieo ame Sol Solomon 
The Lady in the Sedan Chair Maureen Dillon 
Chais bearers ses cite is glee ecers.alolee -Henry Waters, Arthur Hains 
Mrs Martha; Bardell’s cis\scacicte ates o/aiscla « orsiarsceie ...-Katherine Stewart 
pvlenactianepeteye ) ctetot sets era: 9) sici'ai oe. acehble rarreral'e seals athe ioatersisieleie Claude Gouraud 
Gamiekeepe4rs TlO0yiticle otala vl «foicieia edhe, stelsteras arate areletoltetere Maureen Dillon 
Carol SUAS ELS evel ale efotare of ste nieis'(ore loie/ she leiereter ce vere wieyare elaves Dickens Trio 
IES TLLLET pheeters\cintelcts afore Wiereipia (ovale: sve aceleielile s aime ave dottorenns Albert Somers 
PE TESEMMEL OMSETE AC ora ietolererereisicvecois Go reie Giriore aloha lataieteveletelela’s Alice Southern 
SECO GM ETOUSEDIAIG srarereve a 5) s10s< oteleialnel wieieievalsimveiescrohoyetate Josephine Dunn 
ORG se ALCIC se alcicisterorete store exer e’svslcje'ele ereteresey ete; cRe Maureen Dillon 
Wek BO ri series re lle: ciakore'ain%slnicle'spielaetemicis\elate a miviciein gare e sxe Basil Hanbury 
Presa CUES NESTING oh gare n/m) erasdecaiel isin toieve ocd sel. c.ne s8eies 6.1 <lelelel sine Ruby Hallier 
Dice mRSAnGeE Snes ce sine es wae eae sos cleceiet te wstetomen Pauline Porter 
BVT FE OC GONE ily /a/dioreyiei sts tobare sLeratate eraielese s/eleieigcataemmielaveie’sieteitis Fred Monti 
IEE CAHT  1IZ US mar sieieewisibicis <icks ela o clave ie greuneiataeis eee. Bruce Winston 
WEE? Si shisha SOc UN COCO OO DOOD OO OOE Edward Jephson 
Sesscanen SUPP ataq telat Fkeiaelsvols eicivlnirls olaieiels’e stecwlelois Frank Andrews 
Dyce ee ASEETAGY ose 21 crepe eists siren ststeteleisicic ciate ts sisnniete sisters wietene Marshall Hale 
Vishieu Gren GletiAierIiy PLAC. tele.e/s)sielcteieleisvols sievelelessielel sie siersts Basil Hanbury 
Clerk of the Court ..Claude Gouraud 
PRR SE MEU SHE Tac eieieretae ors sistas viele stclcie's a leieiaiolaiteays aisle Guido Alexander 
ECOG | UISHEE suigiesiois ove: sia vere ore isveis io. oic)si else sieleim sleteiele:4 Malcolm Duffield 
[Nie UIStiCem Stace leis 27.2) a <srclasoyois aiepslselera sielere svslor eves Sol Solomon 
PAW POOra ICD COM atin lara siatera + ores love sig cts eis eke roue aia halle foils George Spelvin 
elrguGrrand Gtr Dement tiers icisiece seis erence oie nioie(ecisce avalos Maureen Dillon 
ROKer acta tie cease wvsletetnde ne cilelecimtatcle sists pisieiee © John A. Regan 


Act I.—The White Hart Inn, London. Act II.—Mr. Pickwick’s 
Living Room at Mrs. Bardell’s. 2—Shooting Party at Dingley Dell. 
3—Manor Farm, Dingley Dell. Act III.—A Courtroom in Guildhall. 
2—Fleet Prison, London. 3—Manor Farm, Dingley Dell. 

Directed by Campbell Gullan. 


Episodes from “Pickwick Papers” starting with the arrival of 
Pickwick, Tupman, Snodgrass and Winkle at the White Hart 
Inn; the meeting with Alfred Jingle; the frustrated elopement of 
Rachael; the engagement of young Sam Weller; the misunder- 
standing of Mrs. Bardell; the shooting party at Wardle’s; the 
suit for breach of promise; the trial and the Buzfuz charge; the 
commitment to Fleet Street gaol; the release and wedding of 
Emily and Snodgrass at Dingley Dell. 
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MISTER ROMEO 
(16 performances) 
A play in three acts by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Wallace A. 
Manheimer. Produced by Murray Phillips at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, September 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Maisres Clarkes «cs cise Gomonuor AIOIEC eosgecccecesjane Merredith 
(Pr CLS PEL Ge ES vies of oc aceves cxen sxovod cal ou oh otal biel ol clay Harel cta¥ororevnetcnes chore Sheila Trent 
SV ACK MANY RIEL WEA Tb star! grainrclevelstelcie aloes aiat etotatare oid o)aVs} Frank W. Hilliard 
Ba ee eLS Of terste toes save we Woinve tosoiate ops tolole aye tele felets elevoravayeret eee Isabelle Lowe 
SUG KE A Wat GS 6 sforerele, siciele sieteicvolaie shetaerctorete ete steve ict ee G. Pat Collins 
Garleton’ Wiazle tom sist ora: cixi<etera)syass.ccelaleietie tinea ta ers h gale es J. C. Nugent 
Eitheta Drandlevt ici cc.s:c<:s.0 s/cc'aiss.csinielesiaeareibe cles sees Lhais' Lawton 
(ROSE REE RAY LGA ci c10/0 evsie) svse.0\ sis oso 5-0-8 5,6 015 Batali ara Meerate Aileen Grenier 
Ral BUS HElEGI0steret crore on oted os arel ot siete] eke\eroiel alevetstaisiohateVersyeloteralele Joseph Baird 
Blarry: Wilkins erorencverst over eats tele: cre waka evornchelelercheloteteretate ators Sherrold Page 
Maybellesnssc.. ceca Msc Eo eiei sc CEN SEIN C RAR S Eee Sie Julie Chandler 
SBOL D1 Clare. stele coetstoteteie'els\a/ css 'b1616) sa nie) sie rei cls iavece tvs) a/eraclalenarens Sarah Gabler 
Lye OO OURCEE EM CUP OEECOULOD OOD OLOLO LT Eleanor Livingston 
vee I, II and II1I.—The Home of Babe and Maisie, Uptown New 
ork. 


Directed by Edward Eliscu. 


Henry Trundle, posing as an author in search of Bohemian at- 
mosphere, becomes Carleton Hazelton when he visits Babe Pierson 
of the burlesque stage. Henry’s wife, discovering what is going 
on, conspires with Babe and Maisie to help her cure Henry. 
Maisie strips his pocketbook, and Babe lures him on until drama 
threatens in the person of Babe’s true lover, a burlesque manager. 


IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 
(88 performances) 
A play in seven scenes by Paul Green. Revived by the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse at the Provincetown Theatre, September 6, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bud Gaskins..........00..0. ale sia Rielerscre leit ates «care ...Stanley Greene 
TAG PELUNMEN CULE. rterete cre!s onic ls ele ictore oles eiaivieretele sivicrsiess Thomas Mosley 
Puiiye AVEry sce cteletere Seiae os aietcle Claiaers nels eto ebroren James Dunmore 
Abrahamy McCranies ac iowmewstiesikin «ethics dele cients > Frank Wilson 
Colonel” McCranies ccc tectes cote s merce etiete conic L. Rufus Hill 
Lhonnies McCranie «Hie cc thtesteadnsice delat eiele alone c George Denny 
Goldiex McA listers. a. sisi. salein ste feemieerclereiesstevsiels oles Rose McClendon 
Muh Mack...... AOI EGO CIA AICO GAS. ODS SDS Abbie Mitchell 
Douglass. MoeCranie six... ic: ssrcled rene solute toionre a bkeieleciontn R. J. Huey 


iddies Williarns storie lessisrcisiers siololeres nbatatorets leleletatecatetotae evs Melvin Greene 
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Bbariie = Elortomeisieiecieietteise eres o RyaKe ce taishs ++eeeee--Armithine Lattimer 
Neilly: McNeilliegetcdtores tac cue sates ee Stanley Greene 
Scene 1—The Turpentine Woods of Eastern North Carolina, the 
Summer of 1885. 2, 5 and 7—Abraham McCranie’s Cabin. 3—The 
School House. 4—A House in Durham. 6—On a Road. 
Staged by Jasper Deeter. 


See ‘‘Plays of 1926-27.” 


* GOOD NEWS 


(332 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by Laurence Schwab and B. G. 
DeSylva; lyrics by B. G. DeSylva and Lew Brown; music by Ray 


Henderson. Produced by Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel 
at the 46th Street Theatre, New York, September 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


hom wMarlowe sc c\0s:s:e« elere,s -John Price Jones 
BE BGG: Sali GEr Sy. cers io cietieje-e cress ieie s\n aietaraneteterccene aieate ee John Grant 
Bolaty ea Gallic ertasicersic ss cele deers Ole sisters wielersis @laie'e oie analevoteic Gus Shy 
Bill Johnson...... Seas ..-Edwin Redding 
PSOOCH. TREATY clare cree eters cteleletioes te creetens cece Doe ore John Sheehan 
Charles Pen yor? syrhcleise vi celitee oa cide ole Mierke reteresa ae Edward Emery 
IattiCs-aBE Siig TicsT DEY, (sh <\eloreve(ath's/oisvolare cfs ars/ajeleiaiaiaaraiere © fe Shirley Vernon 
Won stances sans codes ole te das avole s vio roecice eee Mary Lawlor 
Tete UBER SO Se gins DOE Oo Oc OM DOOD CUCU ORE Gna Inez Courtney 
SPIRENT Gd Sdn bbs Danes Gr Sordi ndor Sondre Tha Don Tomkins 
AVWAIT iy thevetane tobe nntrcterareGttenc\areiave cicta sielloneyets Oure in teraretatnts arrestee Wally Coyle 
Siete Sian messpe ice etal viel etal ohous/orat ove. suehessisns ele toveseteravetaiesererelewsuete se clers Jack Kennedy 
VET etarecretercdars)ciayccrsieies ie] ciate (orsiatere levels asl ever aie,aistelavereieroievete ers Ruth Mayon 
LOS cad 6 Sa OO SEO IS OOS OSS OES ee Tce enC ae Zelma O’Neal 
ities Baad mle Ce hye. icioienss¥ ale cisie.c/ciel ole ais sjsrelsio.60 6.4 ieieleelere George Olsen 
(Pres College Handcisclee/e cies ele 7s el eleteisyelelete''s George Olsen’s Music 
Bob Rice 
Ph enGleanC lapis hr) cr ereriele ierersieiecs Delain Celene teres aieels Fran Frey 
Bob Borger 


Acts I and II.—Tait College, a Co-educational Institution in a 
Small Town. 
Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 

Tom Marlowe, captain of the football team at Tait college, has 
flunked his astronomy and is barred from the big game with Col- 
ton. He tutors strenuously with Connie Lane the night before 
the exams and skins through. He plays, makes a long run, 
fumbles the ball and the game is saved by Bobby Randall. Tom 
returns to singing love duets with Connie, who for a while mis- 
understood his advances, thinking him engaged to another. 
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WOMEN GO ON FOREVER 


(117 performances) 
A play in three acts by Daniel N. Rubin. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, in association with John 
Cromwell, at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


METIS Rr aeteto do o'ee ovale teal wioveale/aia'ia a eivie ya erereveveiclarcions Elizabeth Taylor 
MMI ale Wire aewmtopere tales ciala eva crattars \enetelaPoroior 1s ahatel seal ov evel ep avanel(eieiaa:6 Edna Thrower 
AB Illy sro als Scie staie'e. o'5 0 sie ardtale we hlere Mave Thats teletejelove evelelsveie atevslevels ve Sam Wren 
TEE OG, cuoid On Ue RONG CODES OTIS CTEM OIGIC UID OOD Oi Constance McKay 
Nis. Daisy: Bow mvatii.</crierecrereteetetetaloreiv a1seis/eielelste els estes Mary Boland 
IMEEM Givmeri ny ceils cielae ia encis dislowisre eis eoisvnarcle waiele Settle Francis Pierlot 
(Dea Devitieets wlaveis ols eiatere wisJaversteiar stern sera ara wierelere ile foreoe Willard Foster 
Vahey avehe ohare hers lors Fel orate larafwiidvore eMapeytie @oishwre nig SE wie ae Morgan Wallace 
BEES ate eat sie aie tater aire Tslaievaib%ePeave (plata hale. sim "es aye! bp aastovereiie, eaters Osgood Perkins 
LAr EYatatelene cco erva alors, @ Sictrels aielcle uate s Douglass Montgomery 
EO IS ae Ne Sica oa) seuss ie ES palie/siasiaraouw F louceberaromeoe Edwin Kasper 
AD eligetencicts: srotete sieeoistel tel ciate: siatars erate ercterernrar ere’ oretiavalensioie state David Landau 
VADER reo cle sialereus siehe ie siete ores steele Stoetatere « Myron Paulson 
IVa el aeeiera or oreretats Grohe ev otareheiene folete Siew ajeele/ero cre vaeler otcvaloneretatetsee Mary Law 
Vl he atetet gransvel eveteraisvalccats: ciaieisialovsierelelsista erela ais.s\aveterelwioye enets James Cagney 
Siviotitiretere cuctercteretevererare ote: bitte eve a) aiele wieecslererejeleievs etanoiniale Hans Sandquist 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Hallway Living Room at Daisy Bowman’s 
Rooming House. 
Staged by John Cromwell. 

Daisy Bowman, running a cheap boarding house in a northern 
city, fights fate, her boarders and her passions for thirty-six hours. 
During that time she sees her lover, Jake, killed by her blind son 
Harry; shields Harry from the police, only to learn that he has 
been seduced by Minnie, whose unattractive spinsterhood his 
blindness prevents his appraising; saves Mabel, drunk, from the 
attack of Pete by getting Pete neatly murdered, and nurses Mrs. 
Givner, second floor back, through the birth of her firstborn. 


YELLOW SANDS 
(25 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts. Pro- 


duced by Sir Barry Jackson at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
September 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Richardh Viarwella gen senate vais tia coi ce ciee © crcteetaaton Reginald Bach 


Bmmia! Majotinctee ic asec oa gers wales s eile enieinecreren Eileen Beldon 
Arthur gV-arwellis.<i.cisisaleta mee slolere le ne etn eareie cine aie Fae Jack Livesey 
JoemVarwellaccvitisine cee ee eae meee ene Lester Matthews 


Ehomas VMajors sstessisierer sista stsiee seein renee ee orice Wilson Colman 
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Dy dia ge Blake, en cece tee dikols tialo's Gh Desc seats ee Joyce Moore 
Mary) Varwellenns er astiteccscetroce crete « -Winnie Tempest 
Jenifer: Varwelliosc. 2. ..Madge Burbage 
Minnie Masters..... .-Nellie Sheffield 
Welly Masters..... Fe ee aw Aewied oats cee: Florence Barnes 
MESES ABLOW sity se Rete Rae Oe RL kee SRG cease ene Arthur Claremont 


Act I.—The Beach at Yellow Sands. Acts II and III.—Miss Var- 
well’s Parlour. 
Staged by H. K. Ayliff. 


Jenifer Varwell, 80, about to make her will, is variously ap- 
proached and coddled by her next of kin. Two of her prospective 
heirs are Joe and Arthur Varwell, Arthur smart and sophisticated, 
Joe dull and bolshevist. After Jenifer passes the will is read. 
Those who expected most get the least, and Joe, who expected 
nothing, gets the most. Helped by his philosophic but otherwise 
shiftless uncle, Richard Varwell, Joe is able to accept the money 
and still square his conscience with his radical principles. 


REVELRY 
(48 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maurine Watkins, from the novel by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. Produced by Robert Milton at the 
Masque Theatre, New York, September 12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Watton Ma tciciariicr. care wi gii chasis (isl eveiaiensinis aos)e, cise aienerers\ ate Berton Churchill 
Pa OK os ome Salou clvlows ciate cee lo Siaise Saialetateieks wie George MacFarlane 
ATC Vi CRIN Verse lal ar ohcdels tee sacecnietera le okansis taste ensue tte eterare William B. Mack 
Charhe =" Madrigalecd. ct icckce eee vinratecie ass ee cistomons James Crane 
Pract Morr eatin. revercrp ties sisters ealate hays oc ete oliavatotleraielecas Harry Bannister 
PANitit Wet OG@ALE Melopere ete ysve.e e161 aieis (0 W/eis ja eieie ¢.cletev¥is ..Frederick Burton 
PELE ASI ore, arate ole winvoreslevatorv'e cie'e e viele! vis efferson de Angelis 


Frothingham.. ad Pe RIS CORRS COL MOI Charles Ellis 
Pirst Gtard vce. ...-David Munroe 
Second Guard... ..-Lionel Bevans 
Edith Westervelt. Eleanor Woodruff 
Gladys blartleyeadtore s atelcit cies elute a oheie vise g'etsie ahavals ole «vie Rose Hobart 
Montes HOLEGGEs sistaera cistewiersicrs sis is/0: sivisielsiehe stoistalels olsite;«)cilets Adele Klaer 
VASO Id ONES NE Oe SEO CIGOe CIO Cine JC Ler Boonies Irene Homer 

Prologue—Scene 1—The Crows’ Nest. 2—Edith’s Apartment. 
Act I.—Cabinet Room at the Executive Mansion. Act I1.—Hotel 
Room of Duke Forrest. 2—Crows’ Nest. Act III.—Scene 1—Cabi- 
net Room at the Executive Mansion. _2—The Crows’ Nest. The 
action takes place in Washington, D. C., in the Day Beyond Our 
Own Day. 

Staged by Robert Milton. 


Willis Markham, some time president of the United States, is 
popular with “the boys,” led by Dan Lurcock, big political boss. 
Willis plays poker and liquors with them at the “Crows’ Nest.” 


One night, seeking to escape the boys and also his secret service 
guards, the president is caught up an alley and held as a possible 
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burglar by Edith Westervelt, widow. Thereafter he is, partly 
through her, made aware of the grafting crowd his supposed 
friends represent and, exposure threatening, kills himself. 


BABY CYCLONE 
(184 performances) 
A farce in three acts, by George Cohan. Produced by George 
Cohan at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, September 12, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Vani ergits oe Salen areca letalereis Siete eleva eielere rs arava eleva eel vee Joseph Holickey 
G@iratrcl alll revetay otenevay en Wvoyereh oie: oceseysveteveretslsie ofetsisvalajevetererebereatoterate Agnes Gildea 
pesstemELarle yeni <cte eters tical sls's old ote Wleeleierseietaneiete onsets Nan Sunderland 
MOSep HeL Via OWS -rohetoheheicielsvelatetenniotelareleieialenciersiercleseraietererate Grant Mitchell 
PUGET CALI: <siereaiertiieleveisaidtodsvalstoimtals iorenal the tassiarerwneaetere John T. Doyle 
Geneon Elurle yuri iets s coco aie ietaieretle ere ieraleteietesusierevarseuerervone Spencer Tracy 
ny Gan VWWiEDSLEES cisle 1s areart ctsleteiecte mivicie'e binlet aieieaiers.« Natalie Moorehead 
Gassidyjeteterereteie oreteteleroe tunis 6 elerei ature ieielolers s:steherere Charles F. McCarthy 
HC e@1OS cere crate cioiehcvens olete ieveleccralelece wiever ule sie» eke iticlestote terete Joseph Allen 
TRO DSEE MU YC DSO ~\siazoretoitthle: Sew exe elereieye ver ete lesan viele slexe.s William Morris 
Mrs Robert’ W ebstereccteisc sic cc «0 000.6 sre esc te ose cle Georgia Caine 
PE AWAGG Streresc lace seeerarehete oar eiotoi clare ec dicle otc at ole. < elelatorersie cratels Oliver Putnam 
IME Sreravenctctevatersters oveis evsatsicous, cis tevaiels: 0 «i ecehel oseleyeiais tare vaievereVoue Doris Freeman 
NMicErackeniee sata acuks eels steer erste sare ceieersecie discrete. Barlowe Borland 


Act I.—Joseph Meadows’ Home in New York. Act II.—At the 
Hurleys. .Act III.—At the Websters. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Mrs. Hurley owns a Pekinese. Mr. Hurley, who hates the Peke 
because Mrs. Hurley talks baby talk to it, takes it out and sells 
it to a lady on Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Hurley, hearing the news, 
screams, a passing Mr. Meadows interferes, Mr. Hurley pokes 
Mr. Meadows in the eye, Mr. Meadows threatens to have the law 
on Mr. Hurley and takes Mrs. Hurley home for her protection. 
Mr. Hurley follows, explains about the Peke, Mr. Meadows un- 
derstands and all is well until Mr. Meadows’ fiancée walks in 
with the dog. She is the lady who bought it from Mr. Hurley. 
Both women demand the dog and it requires another act and a 
half to settle rights of ownership. 


MY MARYLAND 
(312 performances) 


A musical romance in three acts. Book and lyrics by Dorothy 
Donnelly; music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced by the Messrs. 
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Shubert at the Jolson Theatre, New York, September 12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WUSLROY COs: oA eicienis s dterarle clateyetets eiahalevaxe bretatere fevers atoletane <(ete Berta Donn 
atinay IROy Ce cicparsarcisita re caries crwrsig oa od ak earls Rates Margaret Merle 
Mammy “Lo ewpcrr-ter sien ees sie Secale ce ore, caeels Mattie Keene 
A gare SLLON piste sais ce eee cle nice ae cele eee ek Rollin Grimes, Jr. 
Salle Ne phy sricice tec rss tater heise atniotcteis las [relays ctcioncicevaciahate’ Joan Ruth 
ahaa = MEICLENIE Tet iertre etc omisic ncicic hele orc hee ene Evelyn Herbert 
Hacks Neg yes sete Oricts Aa ate cia asieescd phedeit Rack abttm. Warren Hull 
Dp EAI E Gyre ernie am oavale ds aiesrspareeins ales ois ohakers Edwin Delbridge 
ZEKE PB tEAM DIC es See eG Se ee eee ee ean oon be George Rosene 
Colonel Neghy Jame. Gem states ddeids cahtdas creek Louis Casavant 
GA CHUTE LOUGHIC 3 inve's-v)sjo.s/eieieie-chs siecle eto.cis -aseie.eie foie (oie atelno James Meighan 
Captam, Lrumbulley ges. es eoccss voce sees tes Nathaniel Wagner 
MM EPSELOHICH ict ois cc eie.t ce siais sae sie noir aia ue eer Fuller Mellish 
DCEMU tyereireieerelsteirets sia s Sieseice orem coe hres George V. Dill 
PVs GRMUUCLTITILE Eve iersicts ieretoyaicle rere cera ele ciaiecia orelcoe is os ear Marion Ballou 
Breda Gelwercicrcierie'sis ctelnieltie sia sera sisyelercreisl clerelela eatecrahe Wallace Mattice 
(iti (OskS3 Toes eA On GeO SITAECe ares Arthur Cunningham 
General’ Stonewall’ Jackson ss 22.aee eee cae ede James Ellis 


Act I.—A Street in Frederick, Maryland. Act I1.—The Minister’s 
House in Hagerstown. Act IJI.—The Frietchie House in Frederick. 
The Period is 1862. 

Staged by J. J. Shubert. 

A version of the “Barbara Frietchie” legend taken from Clyde 
Fitch’s play of the same title. Barbara is a young, blonde daugh- 
ter of the South who protects her Northern lover, Capt. Trumbull, 
and is in turn protected by Gen. Stonewall Jackson. 


HALF A WIDOW 

(8 performances) 
A musical play in three acts. Book and lyrics by Harry B. 
Smith and Frank Dupree; music by Shep Camp. Produced by 


Wally Gluck at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, September 12, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


EVANS LUC etatetptaleVelaveretcvt Ves ole1s)e/evereve\eie'ejs) siecle jererale/a slejejoxeiene Gertrude Lang 
Captain) Bobe Everett J. ssc eciec's.o0 s0 at -Halfred Young 
Tzzy* Preiss jecresie's ..Benny Rubin 
Nita sci aeiste: clan Me iope Rict a coceiel's « ....Julia Kelety 
CaptammlWiasner iss. 2 <jivcch ois < secon ...Robert C. Cloy 
FEVGi€i 7) PROCCOR fale ota. = 0 ele cncle ie sis'e whe ceiele .Frances Halliday 
ave ticexicm weed Uta tis). aia eal eleleieheisie'>:041 4'sicene\s Sens (ajlevele) oha.0 Geoffrey O’Hara 
Jean Marie Alphonse Bettincourt........-.seesesesees Paul Doucet 
IDISL LE MCA LALO Cue sts cisnow ctelele vlaels dip aleleicts diwlelelelelacei aise Albert Froom 
Ary Dee Ieee) ID eesual ia erg ctalebe Ciel ous-916 sfelessje ite eisioieie Bron wid 6 Lew_ Christy 
SEE NT an ariiaiS DO SOM C ERE DOIO OIE GAIN OIGIOLy SOCIO AIOE Lewis Newman 
RES Ticuta Tin WAT] Craleted nests cietese cielo evevs.s ove eta lelp cfs s plaraiietetele Ralph D. Sanford 
pytaiaes a Oy Gatetetears cicts ere) alelarsie e's sy o:0, 014.5 ©) sere s\ele'e eielsleie'e'e) sie Beryl Halley 
IASTEOINETEG tas cliste seis stesso v0.0 416 « Bie.ejcle sieis ele/elelvid) sisieie'e Vivian Martin 
OMI vita Wives erate petits) ctelat chcieceis, ofelay sve) s eleuole, shai#lais’ s)epeliayene'era)ois Harry Donaghy 
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RES i seorarstava ete evereveiere: ave alekevorafeletateye ore iatele lole als o'wtere evelocehere Henry Jockin 
SOOtEY cp vain wivicre lovers clera che bleleleralaia’si elo olalel dXeln/eie' el sieiaieyslofeh exe Edgar Welch 
Orderly ss cescis cre areca ateler ole ote eiaretatere via/erelciete jeters syaterel George Rogers 


Act I1.—Scenes 1 and 5, Interior Red Cross Canteen. 2—Communi- 
cation Trench Near the Front. 3—Front Line Trench at Chateau- 
Thierry. 4—No Man’s Land. 

Staged by Lawrence Marston and Edwin T. Emery. 

Bob Everett, rich, generous and in love with Babette, marries 
her the night before his outfit moves up to the front in France, 
leaves her all his wealth and expects her, as his widow, to marry 
her French sweetheart. But Bob fails to die, and that leaves 
Babette wedded but neither wife nor widow. The situation is 
adjusted at the play’s end. 


THE WILD MAN OF BORNEO 
(15 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Marc Connelly and Herman J. Man- 
kiewicz. Produced by Philip Goodman at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, September 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ininia deietleistevatecelelersieisieisivivisisisieceiers Sielerslele’sielevav<tete ecslerte Sarah Enright 
Hd) Be) Mott... citer ccc acncieceivinivenccissscaccscses Harold Elliott 
Prancine: Diamtond « < </-0,0/s's sje © ejeic ss acc cuisnieesceesics Anna Thomas 
Mir Ge i erttd ONC ciate) setararater oy alse tte lore) ets veiw wiereietc ete ereraevers Lotta Linthicum 
Mrs. Marshall. ..........scvescceccccccsseveseccces Josephine Hull 
‘Jem ANIL gD NOMPSON careiets crac ielalolesie/ siers ata sie lets, seheae aleke George Hassell 
Mary. ss scccec ccc ce ccc ecssecserecsecccccscce Marguerite Churchill 
AB btolon ssn Ga TO On AUC OOCOUUOGOBOUOCHOHOOOS Ap oden Spencer Charters 
MOMS maalleyie cc. sicic clove erolactatclo cite cleee le eesroclecas Edward F. Nanary 
Berdetber . 12).)sjjie sis -1sis¢ » «10 vicisieie sreisin elelelsieitiviosiaieisitis Charles Moran 
Popelatiommlt Attys esscaais eheselaceleincalescrcvetie igtateiele wis Riki etco Royal C. Stout 
Marvelous VLOLr ton isis steie 4.5 netls Gicie. eis. 0fe es oleiere ce oe oan merece Ajax 
IMurdoclesrrcele licen SEHUSU DOGS AOoDnabuneade deme: Murray Alper 
Attendant. ...........seeseeroeees BUCO HOGCHOOMAGE TBE Frank Butler 
Fix ste Policematiars, siciesteccieis cvere oveteiesele erele che reveteiaterleielerereretors Jess Barrett 
Second Ge oleem an emesis ss <.1ave eves oaieresice tetera james P. Houston 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room at Mrs. Marshall’s and the Hall of 
Living Wonders. 
Staged by Marc Connelly. 


J. Daniel Thompson becomes suddenly aware of a grown daugh- 
ter he has not seen in fifteen years, tries to make good with her 
by telling her he is a great and prosperous actor when in reality 
he has never been anything but a cheap medicine show faker. In 
New York he convinces his daughter and his fellow boarders that 
he is Mansfield’s understudy in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” but they 
discover him instead made up as the Wild Man of Borneo in a 
Fourteenth Street museum and his pathetic exposure follows. 
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TEN PER CENT 
(23 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Eugene Davis. Produced by Thomas 
Jackson and H. S. Kraft at the George M. Cohan Theatre, New 
York, September 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PISAT Us evaretaltocatetore se ete ord erahc teretel sverare oreo Awa chante shh ace roth c Myra Hampton 
Royse PACE yarcwiec es Cocos oes Colette ee re ones Albert Hackett 
ames DeCDEWreisee ce alesane selcels ott oie eee ee eens John Williams 
{2S Spr tell es GB CeIR a OOO eRe eS Bitte. AC ne nnarear Roger Allen 
GEOrCePNLOSS Hoes oc ore ea nike giles ee Walter Plimmer, Jr. 
LCV IC ATAC cy ocre ors citoyojera siete) a iniarsevai ond uiere oles e Bienoe ole coiane Florence Arden 
ARG] GLE CA WALES crea oo esose.s csdhctersts tines tite neers cies Robert Leonard 
Mar thar Black feo). <1ars osicieesicieje ainle cleielee o vieis wieieiee one's Patricia Calvert 
DMorisy Ramkine 2.5 oy oncltoiieruesiouste bign sw eee Mesie ae Nancy Sheridan 
rederick: Mertotk. ave carcasses telecine ctilsts Raiaeit ceeer. Frank Dae 
PBheaGharacter pan crete sive's ol sisievorar seis suclersce ncteterone Edward O’Connor 
‘Bhemieadin oa Manet ic;c siete + /slatane ctocorsis eye, c1e io tcin cts isneaeneceisl one Walter Ferrell 
PhemGwaractermlbad yt. slefacietele co ticle sie elton ss octow amit. Violet Barney 
SOA tw ADEY EY whole vhete siete) diopters ciel ofetele s shale <aautte svarayersletars wet oe Clifton Self 

Acts I, II and III.—In the Office of Moss & Tracey, Theatrical 
Agents. 


Staged by Thomas Jackson. 


George Moss of Moss and Tracey, booking agents, in love with 
Doris Rankin, is forced to play up professionally to Martha 
Black, whose father, Rudolf Schwartz, is ready to back her as 
the star of “Love’s Torrents.” George nearly loses Doris, the 
show is nearly a terrible failure and the comedy is not over until 
nearly 11 o’clock. 


THE TRIUMPHANT BACHELOR 
(12 performances) 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by David Bur- 
ton at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, September 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


[BOE aileveter trateaitins vals overs bosic:@iage’ o/e'01c) aia) s\sfelaieeisvole.ae, w/e Ray Walburn 
eli at nleycmicveleveleicieic/crave siclevaie's sie © ajaisve’tisveisiee 6.6) sialéce Mona Kingsley 
Denes ta ttatiterePe ty tela, svelercts: orclelet overs sharstover vie 6 ci<,470)4 ose Richard Sterling 
aio ames retrieves scl cdelsje ya) ota) o) civil svete) sneielein: #¢sssielainnel Sista Anne Morrison 
Mecstcmiinciverirrtts ci sticlee sero cies eles’ riaree tee see tue Dorothy Libaire 
Dek aiel Te So. 8 ec ols CORO De. c Oct OCMC OO IOl Do Harold Hendee 
VEcrrssm eal eo temy ten fees clare) sellers /e:6 6: «(eisai ere dei eeia/eausie'eievese ...--Olive May 
LOGY ORI Os pio ARS MARR OC DOOD GOODS ORO aon Mildred MacLeod 
ACK MO TAVESCER lave ay clcicie cleieie sveisle s/s’) vieic.e'n\elalvivieie sie ¢) ee)» Robert Ames 
IMAL FEAT SPENCE sd «6:5 0:0:6,01 0 a:0 6010, 0,0,0.010 4.0/410 0, a/0)0/0.0,9,0)0,0)0)815 Elsie Lawson 


Servant abt thevParleyé . cis’ scm vensceesstnwscesaes ..+»Chas, Ashley 
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Butler at the Calverts’........ nergiais) sta Pe HAIG George Roberts 

Maid ‘at Mrs. ‘Calvert’S ier cttsiete) overt is ote lold wtielsfelsisielelel= cic Dorothy Tree 
Act I.—At the Farleys’. Acts II and III.—At the Calverts’. 
Staged by David Burton. 

Jack Sylvester, an experienced sheik, bets three of his married 
pals that no one of their wives trusts her husband. The bet is 
made and Jack slips three prepared love notes into the three din- 
ner jackets of the would-be suspected men. The wives find the 
notes and three explosions follow. Even the truth will not pre- 
vail and it takes two hours to convince the women that they are 
wrong. 


MIKADO 
(105 performances) 


An opera in two acts. Words by W. S. Gilbert; music by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. Produced by Winthrop Ames at the Royale The- 
atre, New York, September 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ENE MIKA OW OLM ADA ateleie| sia cleteie a sieve] savers. avaiaieralersrelatsists John Barclay 
INanilet- P oOttastencbisistel sc tave c taats ci netoctars .... William Williams 
ANO-ENO watraia acters shaieiaale cite 6) aielnie,encisee cae ee Satter tino s eke Fred Wright 
WP oGh=Baki. sei. .exs ove .William C. Gordon 
PP ISH ST USS reyas clasts sine o eiss States isis aos ..J. Humbird Duffey 
PVG SY UCase ocak s avers coc eitrsd eras crs svete ce spb eiets aero ae Lois Bennett 
Pith Sim Be hey Melos cjuee a telels. cto have vices. Stee ee .Suissabell Sterling 
REED =D Olarretiere tive sacra erajcieteisiolaiels.craisrererncuetieieienrette .--Bettina Hall 
abl shaaemaeteelsitetste ciel ceirisieiateleleiscs si eysiclerararsheveie eekeroistetere Vera Ross 
TheaMikado’s' WUimbrella-Bearer =.) . Jsc.swes <0 vee George C. Lehrian 
iemMikado‘sms word-Beatens: co cc seeimeise ne cleiem arene Paula Langlen 


Act I.—Ko-Ko’s Garden in Titipu. Act II.—Courtyard of Ko-Ko’s 
Official Residence. 
Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


A restoration of the popular Gilbert-Sullivan classic to its orig- 
inal Savoy Theatre form. 


FOUR WALLS 
(144 performances) 


A play in three acts, by Dana Burnet and George Abbott. Pro- 
duced by John Golden at the John Golden Theatre, New York, 
September 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bertha..... HOD SA STOROOS BOGOR COSCO TOO AGS ODOR SES Bella Finkle 
Mrs “Horowitz éasdeccctvecss mieleistete fetniotetelereiersters estate Clara Langsner 
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Nirae i Clamnimati caterer ciis.s ecco Sreisialers, eons aretetekayeitane Josephine Wehn 
Mendel....... Fel ore slots ersieler'aleler'starelsy vlsyer 6,6; 0,876 sieueiete asovegeselainte Jacob Frank 
Benny. ceHorowiltzees ec cies os Muni Wisenfrend 
pEpe re MMOn cite ce stent eiaiche ...Averell Harris 
Petty une oe ....William Pawley 
Etermansa.n. cee ..Charles Wagenheim 
Makerere. oats .-.George Wright, Jr. 
NEG Rag tar abd cso SRA IS SOO On ie aban? 2 Lee Strassberg 
TAT EY Win eerste rer cts torte arsie cates 0161s fo or oos, a: vs was eer Moai es eaters William Cox 
BEAU eo rotcbete fasta TORSION Yo ro eh eley ra. e «sis ode ceusisteschsicieisisisiave ecakevsi= Lionel Dante 
Sullivan MO. Gaciag CAMs SASS Etta aeiin Edward Keane 
dE SAN SAR 6 GOO An HO OO oe ieee orien arararns Jeanne Greene 
PI AENEE Vie LTR oie tale eisyore a) eiererg/ ars 9 <a a aceiclarsswanoronic ae ees Edwin Philips 
BL ON Mast esis BBM co ahoicie eos. cns(G.o G oasio wb eosin ois sme omer erties James C. Lane 
Pid ELV ieterinialetelecerereieis stare s'clvie'a 9) 4\6 yciciel sfaetesciaisvevocrenn oe Eloise Keeler 
MAZALG eee teevale Ria)o,6'as6) «s4,0;mcsitheieyasejeravass) a. garatotenieit tens Suzanne Browne 
Mrentie tar ee res vesisiising obi Guns Sckine oe we wiameo eee Gertrude Manfred 
SOLE eeete Mere mney ace) cial o\ci9) vers eiscaie sels aisle o,cvseacreile Weenertens Olga Nova 
ROSE Mera acu act o,a oe a> ge OE bes oa Seas Bemis chic RT Evelyn Platt 
OGG Konto IE Barve cera vaxe Biase Sco Se ers creel ec sine Olen wiclon a Oe Jay Lindsey 
Sis Aye, ce Ge a SEO OPC OOS aS oes ote a are Sanford Meisner 
AM CSEM INE SICH Th craps fn. ote faves kierolelavee is Rare. 0 atRrate) eo ayeeti William Smith 
ECON UNL USICIRTS oe semrelsia © cisie.civtew aS oat Weipa -..--Peter Du Conge 
WEhigd GC asicianwes ss bei acle lade oe acs sleet eaten a George Nicols 
digurin g Mirsician te sjucae hes <erd trarentae ee Rees Seo ee ae eee Steve Jones 


Act I.—The Horowitz Flat. Act II.—2—Tom’s Café. 3—The 
Roof. Act I1I.—The Flat. 
Staged by George Abbott. 

Benny Horowitz, leader of the gas house gang, is home from 
Sing Sing after having done a five-year stretch. In place of being 
bitter he has convinced himself that it is not stone and steel cells 
that make a man a prisoner, but the shackles he forges on him- 
self. He comes out of prison determined to remain free not only 
in body but in spirit as well. He will never again belong to any 
gang, or any woman, or any habit he cannot master. Gradually 
the old forces begin to hedge him in, and he is guilty of an acci- 
dental killing. Rather than lie himself out of it he gives himself 


up. 


* THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 


(310 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts, by Bayard Veiller. Produced by 
A. H. Woods at the National Theatre, New York, September 19, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WHAS SLINGS a hiytitieie s\cacisyse'e'sie © aeblecceere te bas Hikes a <OUDMRATONE 
District Attorney Galway.....csececsscseeeescecersoes Arthur Hohl 
Dtatian Wavy ettats oes «ic.e.0. 0,6 6,¢,0.610,0/0\ +:.0,010j0,0:9)5,0,0,055 18) 5h8 Jasper Mangione 
Pauline VAG euerrO ies «cle cies vecccgt.o6geceg vie ree Pieri bend Marie Santas 
DD Erie WV CLGOIMGE apne y evisieis,e.0,008,0,6;6,0,0se19,0, 0118, 0/9,016(6,0)6leus fers,8 Dean Raymond 


Stenographer of the Court.......++seseeeseeee+sLewis McMichael 
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GC Ward Wiest ale ls afetofersieletoters eis = atatelofoletaretele cttlelclote loletete Cyril Keightley 
Jamie! Miadisoricscterctevelorstoretetoielelolefatetotereteleleteistelcteiaistate erereiers Oscar Polk 
‘Police. Inspector HaUnts..s:..0 10 else onic cre elelelsic'c's oc Robert Cummings 
Police Captaine Price, steerer clolercietel sietetetatoteldisteleletsietel ets John Sharkey 
Mrghti Kates Burtoricn rc cietetete's oie tatetetotetel laloreterotetenetetclsieretsiiate Julia Ralph 
(Dagmari ucorties sisi etsrelersel cleo reteteteteloreloareinie stetelcfere)elelele Leona Maricle 
ict yee L) 14 ol 10. cirathe cave luioite orate YoraYors tovelefeteterotelstate atel ere ne Ot Ann Harding 
Marne Arthas voi ic viel eietoreretoretetele'cioletelevslolsleietetstels|s c/etaiel Anna Kostant 
IM Ary EL AtENS 5,c1eia) ntetoielerelevsietaletel Hoteller svetalcleielolsisletatstele tele Dennie Moore 
AP LLIALT Ye otetoded ole oral aiclaolorelojetexe tare toretoters otevetslotetstotstels clots ceteie Rex Cherryman 
NIG OSE i are RICE wa eters listers crete ser vreitiele s/s tleretelere sieteys siete .-Merle Maddern 
Patrick MReATMe yw ices etoile rs ate letolels 'ofsre te le/e Riniere feo ieye ele oreie Edwin Jones 
VALE Yay NOLES etereetoteicterereratotetetchcve? kat olaletaretevatotote cist at cterevoreletere Louis Heydt 
Marie Dicont rece sae e Aare siete ereioe sreniayeie siemens enele Madame Burani 
Plenty. “Plarsted.. cis.crdlc eveis os ore avber.aecdsd CG 8 eateseeae Charles Edwards 
Assistant District) AttOrmeyser crs rc! oietelelelelolsteretelelere!e's Barton MacLane 
Clerlecot thes Courtcsis <csssisits wissse oes toto gate ers “06 01'5,e'mie lars wei Jack Sayer 

\ John Dougherty 
CourtaeAttendants: «csc lclsiess cislc ce cieie elefiere eteie eieeinle V Robert Williams 


( Robert Beggs 
Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 


Mary Dugan, professionally known as Mona Tree of the “‘Fol- 
lies,” has been found staring stupidly at the dead body of Edgar 
Rice, the man with whom she has most recently been living. Her 
clothes are blood smeared and her finger prints are on the dagger 
with which Rice has been killed. At her trial, with the evidence 
all against her, her young brother, Jimmy, arrives from California. 
Being a lawyer Jimmy objects to the way in which Mary’s at- 
torney is conducting her case, the attorney resigns and Jimmy 
takes it over. Then he learns for the first time of his sister’s 
mode of life and the sacrifices she has made to pay for his edu- 
cation. He defends her passionately and twists the state’s own 
witnesses into an admission of guilt. 


ENCHANTED ISLE 
(32 performances) 


A musical play in three acts. Book, lyrics and music by Ida 
Hoyt Chamberlain. Produced by the American Allied Arts, Inc., 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York, September 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mreseotewartektaverhill-Smitinaccimic aes steisten athe cal sie Madeleine Grey 
Count Romeo Del Spaginoscc- mses ore eece cae owes George E. Mack 
Stewart eliaverhill-S mith sem etheiclels leletrelerteselsisleielsislete Basil Ruysdael 
BUR CAD DS ae reletotesois slolalersierevoiereyo1-t cia eis etleteevalereesisrelsiaee Hansford Wilson 
Maria detisiuscteeidetiscins nee elec sie OSG mee oe eee Marga Waldron 
Oeste ol ys RSS OCG RTOS Ie TOC on Sodondiacnoe. Harry Hermsen 
YenriSing inti ssslongadce teins decsen caate tees Martin Wolfson 
Bobs Shesills ckas os cess wh sie eee aiee ar ereletatencren es Greek Evans 
Julianne Sanderleigh.. aitetatate tates So tatanetoMeletsletotoheteretetore whclerene lc Kathryn Reece 
Anigela’. yiceteisre sie soe bE 6:6 844. 8e aisieT trae INC aoe aioe ee oe Thera Dawn 
Bella stetarat iis seve tara ois Yorarete vote Xela a 7ateereehe telecine inion Gina Lucile Reece 


Captain Vacht Wow sneer cee sesle nna detdidasiocine ecient ot Philip Snyder 
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John P. Stone...... Sdsbbedocupdcr SabcHoaauon oo nes. J. Paul Callan 
Act I.—Bob Sherill’s Ranch-house in Southern California. Act 
II.—Living Room, Bob Sherill’s Summer Home. Act IlI.—Deck of 
Haverhill-Smith’s Yacht. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


The true love of Bob Sherill, rough but honest forest ranger, 
and Maria Whozis, society girl of the East, is threatened by the 
machinations of a foreign count and intriguing natives, but it all 
ends happily on board the Haverhill-Smith yacht in the last act. 


LOVERS AND ENEMIES 
(2 performances) 
A tragi-comedy in five acts, by Artzybashell; translated by 
Madame Strindberg. Produced by the Grand Street Follies Com- 


pany at the Little Theatre, New York, September 20, 22, 27, 29, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


INACOL AIMEE V ATOVICIsirciers's cle slate’ cie'e clelistelsie ele sieve etetaie’ Leo N. Bulgakov 

WES Co dc edinc CASED BOC OD Odd sa TeOOCOU oon aeta don nei oc Eva Condon 
Sie oN LLisa ite oeeieNetalnve cho\siexsiove ev ehope! o16isTsiaisue. sere olelesotelenerste(s Esther Mitchell 
TROCCK eteteicrcttiae’=\ otalehere- deer sielstcleliero\ ete ecole crenchovalevevsdehetelo:ie) ona ete Marc Loebell 
HE AVC | tet erase tete\cls ey cis) oa eve tapekevelegans @.are;ousl© orevsiars siserd wieleete « Albert Carroll 
We erncreesteterctsie iene c)s elsieve ste oleic cnaeticea sere ctecelaa cre ieie er ernrelore Joanna Roos 
SELES MN ATMOVICI ss vcilclelt c, shereoteles sfeis'a aie wht sleisicha tie wleies John F. Roche 
AVN GL eleettet tater atte el siete ie elsite a elioys(oseieleveleieloveistecs «teers atsiere Paula Trueman 
[erentenant Zan KOwWSkyis-v.e%s cow s/eisloie'e eleicielsie/e.e is: sfeeiesie oie Otto Hulicius 
ASE oe rere tel Yalta wore! a biel sy'etu a ar delovs/arecaialeisie ets a yeistoveseretevs Lily Lubell 


Acts I, III and V.—Veranda in Nicolai Ivanovich’s Country Home. 
Acts II and IV.—The Sitting Room. 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 

An illustration of a cynical scientist’s contention that true hap- 
piness in love is impossible; that, in fact, lovers and enemies are 
much the same. Thus, passion-fired Irina leaves Pavel, her 
dreaming musician husband; Peter, tempted almost beyond his 
strength by Valeria, manages to remain true to Valentina, and 
Nicolai and Olga, many years married, come to realize that 
neither has ever really understood the other but that both are 
helplessly bound by bonds of sentiment. 


THE COMMAND TO LOVE 
(247 performances) 


A comedy in three acts, by Rudolph Lothar and Fritz Gott- 
wald. Adapted by Herman Bernstein and Brian Marlow. Pro- 
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duced by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, in 
association with John Tuerk, at the Longacre Theatre, New 


York, September 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Don seed ror MtUnaterra se cle cle ste’s\ of oo: siate ovclavele' se eis sare Thomas Louden 
The French Ambassador to Spain...........-++-- Henry Stephenson 
INT ATIS= ANG oa eteie sistsierd cra resstaet chet ctwtcie sveleteterstaxcieieys Violet Kemble Cooper 
BE TACO yi, aoa he cleruiote dete eictenchee eters wieteverere Clelewsiaiersrertce Walter Colligan 
Gaston; oMarquis (tt iSain tlic. sore iaisioietel eletetstoyais cise’ Basil Rathbone 
rite PAL GiLOt rales evolete olsieleye is olsisialetslereleleleyel Anthony Kemble Cooper 
Don Tomas Martinez: s cistete ere. o eile ois) vert otete: «se! eve. 4.e) ale etone Percy Hemus 
Manela< oo cis Serr taistoe ora Aarotaljeeie stead ans ete Manele scat es LAL yaa Sh 
The Spanish War Ministers ic .ie<'+/c1ss'slela cietele’s Ferdinand Gottschalk 
The French Foreign Minister. ..........cccescscces David Glassford 


Acts I and III.—A Room in the French Embassy. Act II.—The 
Attaché’s Rooms. 

The Place is Madrid. 

Staged by Lester Lonergan. 

Gaston, with a reputation as the most successful of the modern 
Don Juans, is drafted as an attaché of the French embassy at the 
court of Spain. His unofficial duties include such social contacts 
with the influential ladies of the court as will help his country. 
Gaston, however, being true to his ambassador’s wife, refuses to 
flirt until the ambassador practically orders him to do so. Then 
he reluctantly but successfully acknowledges the advances of 
Manuela, wife of the Spanish war minister, and thus helps along 
the signing of a treaty the war minister previously had opposed. 


CREOLES 
(28 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts, by Samuel Shipman and Ken- 
neth Perkins. Produced by Richard Herndon at the Klaw 
Theatre, New York, September 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Monsieur Daudet..... sloys aiaseleielsibiere:s/elsiatsieve siesssetticletsiovcreiere Gene Mason 
Mada mer Fourmet. a. <n eiteter Sec claisiee pte clntelereiie aie Pauline March 
Wiadamieial (Gran ceca cys ietara ciel sivrencteisleieere, sisisie oie crciercinue alone Rita Vale 
Millet a Genmiaimelsisvenesmetercets:s.stcietevensisscieise elem oxcissoeraieatemeemiene Kay Titus 
Mle Collette tteerescrectesresic tinesisisiesretrntere oe os chore passa teonetetets Palma Rita 
Mile. Du Bois..... Ulalece OTe aE owsie S shere: hate buatal sw eke shebateene Mabel Williams 
Mile: !Garlety.jtciene sgciceis ase ee ee eee eee Elizabeth Darling 
Mille Dapont sarscirateele ochre ciniersteatt eres at ean tien ene Jean Neville 
Miles Duane coiheaie, in sheen ertdateteterecctete roles, or eicieienals Sonia Rasova 
Monsieur Goulet scissile seieieennins « Betete scr tats) a aes William Murray 
Monsioug: Ratiael aici. c.0.0 cio egs cieiecie met sloiaerae sieeve David Sager 
Monsieur POUSATES iol eine es ASSO 6 COIREO DRO Oo LOGS Jean Loubet 
Mon sictg André vite. io. en cee cee cee William Parke, Jr. 


sefior* Martinez. scons er oe ae ee ce Raoul DeLeon 
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UES CSS rch = (aha Sig a, above aiosc'@ Weleinin oyorsieisreis) beers vss sisi ee Lise Bessie Allison 
Christopher... ares wee . Richard N. Gregg 
1D) CASA SEERS ARCO CIIO Sg SRO CRC EAM ere ee Meee cern Eva Franklin 
Sue.as. aie etetsbe we eis ». Susie Franklin 
PRL OSE ts, a stots elle dtere orclete wees ee STI Saale thes Ses «han William Jones 
SERCIEE GSB COB OGUOC 00 (SOOO Gd OOe aa AnDHen Sor one one Nelson Turner 
G.olondrina sera crenene ets oleate er ose aemivers Natacha Rambova 
Monsieur Merluchen ona «c.outeate sie icesie cea otis ate George Nash 
BLS Gato tees omar cictsti cts oe oe eee ee es le Cannon Allan Dinehart 
Niadames Pry actnthe dere ss ies -i-cerisicicve cain sisal sieve leis Princess Matchabelli 
UGSE Ao satiernas cence sipovate era cavehe «chao aicloey dic w eR Jay Mondaye 
lasanidrotcimtsicvae tem cei che sas elon cle eats AGW Stee BOK seis ccs Neil Burgess 
Pere Alphonse sn «siete esters iat sisted ee Maa aoe eles Redfield Clarke 
Jacinta Micie wise ar atetete’ cia elafete (es crewiaieie we bse cor carte eiae ere k Helen Chandler 
(PIELLE cis cles srsieye 4 ose ie wee tale rea Eh ates Bis aresisttectoee Sol Padrone 
RP UALES er acest cholo vetehers ceietereralsver'iaia + anode. slo si aiateye malay araateere Edward Ferguson 


Acts I, II and II1I.—The Hyacinthe Mansion. New Orleans, 1850. 
Staged by Benrimo. 

Madame Hyacinthe, forced to mortgage Hyacinthe mansion to 
Monsieur Merluche, thinks to marry her innocent Jacinto, just re- 
turned from convent, to Monsieur Merluche and thus solve a 
family and financial problem. But Jacinto, romantically in love 
with El Gato, pirate, refuses to marry Merluche, and to make her 
escape sure pleads with El Gato to make her his mistress. El 
Gato he is bad fellow but not that bad, so Jacinto hides in his 
room. After which Merluche casts her off and El Gato makes 
marriage with her. 


THE LETTER 
(104 performances) 


A play in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham. Produced by 
Messmore Kendall at the Morosco Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MBSSEM CLOSD ICM tecussaetelaloberctaletevonsronsfovereo/eteveistelsxerete neuer Katharine Cornell 
Geoffrey Hammond. 5 eet eet " ..-.Burton McEvilly 
ETCAC= NOV M uereletelovarexoletaty ol ote totekevelaletel cheleteleqeloressvenntorsseiss svete rer shat M. Wada 
John Withers... -- John Buckler 
Robert Crosbie. .J. W. Austin 
Howard Joyce....... ..- Allan Jeayes 
Ong Chi Sengiet 2. 0. sed. .James Vincent 
AS Sicha Senpeant OLGE O11CC sls eic-n, is cloielalsicveis's ¢ e\eistele wietele.+ ofms B. Landon 
Mrs Parker its. .cretctei.« ot Mary. Scott Seton 
Geeta etsy amtereeeiatatovel b wlere «e ales ois] ale cxslse nuslviclels ovals alee olese roles Sam Kim 
APCHINESE WOMAN cele re solv e wcletere cies ....Lady Chong Goe 
AV rasnliay Ce cnerek elere’s etait. «) orelelote ere sjoleleieielene eid ieis las Eva Leonard-Boyne 


Act I.—The Drawing Room of the Crosbies’ Bungalow. Act IJ.— 
A Room in the Gaol at Singapore. Act III.—A Room in the Chinese 
Quarter at Singapore; 2—The Drawing Room. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Leslie Crosbie, shooting Geoffrey Hammond full of bullets, 
swears he had attacked her and she killed him in self-defense. 
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Her story holds until the appearance of a letter she had written 
Hammond demanding that he visit her the night of the murder. 
Leslie then confesses she killed Hammond in rage because he 
had thrown her over for a Chinese woman. The letter is kept 
out of the trial and she is cleared. 


MANHATTAN MARY 
(264 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts; book, lyrics and music by B. G. 
DeSylva, Lew Brown, Ray Henderson, Wm. K. Wells and George 
White. Produced by George White at the Apollo Theatre, New 
York, September 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sai a atzieieteyeieieisieletetels Micheloteinicieit ste clelefohsverstiiets ateisalelaleye ....Lou Holtz 
WP OLICEIMIAT osteo is. ac5/F12 ate e ePere a wrevevele «ete Gieie e.alvieelatetelecs we atetee James Scott 
PR GAn eA RC ye) eb Aliilsi8 «(ihe cleseyelebocctare is oleretete <tetereietotete Paul Stanton 
ELS LE Ti epISinl tered tre etaretctet chess, cfousdavelsvelsieveie’ eave elercve eustarsiorel areca Amy_Revere 
IANS OCIEL YES IIG npieiere ielcralel oeisieln: sterol eialelelotelalelstelatcleveiote rete Suzanne Fleming 
IPOMCEMOCES CANE erste vorelalelareislelercrs/exeleieiniclere eeieieieleieie ei etelel Harry Oldridge 
INiaryae bs Reni trai vtetapetslelere’<\cte ciel ete’ eveoieictoloveisievaielomimctire siete Ona Munson 
SENG a? Zo Gen Mattes cars seiereveilenece.ei aloe forest wosererelevererelolegeions ...Dorothy Walters 
Hammin ye MOOT E ce sic aie vista isceie wiere ele lelalare leversiale wiejeisiarsists\en aiere Paul Frawley 
EN UW earl faleteleles ol ereysieieietstel siossheelisioisieve tvele/elazelarexetelelsic (sierevere/ ete Sam _ Ledner 
BO DRS CHIEN Marletsre tase, ove lo etalete Cachet aicic, sie ic tatslovsicicie alerere Harland Dixon 
Diatram Daryriere aererccm cinteinie.ote eres sis evsfolciarerersietere evereie etece ners Mary Farley 
PIM y IN ORS VUNEcyeysiaze lo el ete letetetelere) oetelcleletelelels: ctereleielere clcte Suzanne Fleming 
Fritzie DeVere........-+ MESTaNeTetois Wleterere toteTarewet onaiatede erator tate Doree Leslie 
EW ola Way sreteie ny craiete, stove.suviv overece aletere oreis/eneicroial eters sts ecreretowslsrele Mae Clark 
SHOWAGICl. ccloveysctstare:sielstels cleye Tefeareeietehsrontielt re louele sateweroae otis Adele Smith 
AUD ratmngtic CACLEESSr elec crerelelsite cio eel eccier ais everest are Vada Alexander 
Mm bassype Oy Sara cere s seciactelesic.s.emirteveine Messrs. Goff, Kerr and Barth 
(McCarthy sOxSters:. oo s.c sic teve ccciolel ve close) Siero selevelotecs lors) ove sreres Themselves 
Geigkcets Perv ewetave snare’ orchovelers ca" ov oretotel oncrs) elarese.wictolecerareiencavcietoieteraiees Ed Wynn 
VELOC KR yivccsvere (cveuelerasoxs sisveler egrets e piclers wieisis esters aunieteleerevetererere Victor Munro 
So wosGuiticge Dery y, sreicieicrlelsic,siel ene rere ever erase ear Toresarniaeoerate James Scott 
IGeorgenWihite jet micicles oa nslnaig et clea sice te lel ssie cae Meee Himself 
Ruth) Beverly ..c..... alelarsveiets (alotorsieuaieeeketaie ie terssekele taints ie Suzanne Fleming 
MSE Marc Diva Sieve tenes) oiw's, ois ieveisye Snell ere ers eieloteicialannrete Marcel Rousseau 
SCOULS DA SLEL Ss tome yens coledete te ta ceta te ore vere xe (eletouets releverenstehere euancie ionsions Themselves 
NEW SDOY Shtectersis cievarcie erate & 6 creucta a erininrenatstete Rin iaislove eyeve-cim etete Ray Hunt 
His Honor, the Mayor of New York City........... Harry Oldridge 


Act I.—Scene 1—Broadway. 2—Barrow Street, Greenwich Village. 
3—Stage Manager’s Office. 4—Stage of Apollo Theatre. 5—Five- 
Step Curtain. 6—Mother Brennan’s Lunch Room. 7—A Tree in 
the Park. 8—‘‘400” Club. 9—A Secluded Spot. 10—Memories. 
11—“‘Scandals’”” Dress Rehearsal, Apollo Theatre. Act II].—Scene 1 
—Barrow Street. 2—A News Stand. 3—Folies Bergere, Paris. 4— 
Huber’s Museum. 5—The Meeting Place. 6—Roof Garden. 

Staged by George White. 


Mary Brennan, Ma Brennan’s daughter, has to go to work 
when Ma’s Greenwich Village restaurant fails because Ma has 


invested her money in bonds sold by that rascal Sam Katz. 
Crickets, a waiter in the restaurant, helps Mary get a job in 
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George White’s “Scandals,” she is the hit of the show and every- 
thing’s joyous at the finale. 


MERRY MALONES 
(192 performances, 16 performances return engagement) 
A musical comedy in two acts, by George M. Cohan. Produced 
by George M. Cohan at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PAI OUR COL ELS tieteba els olais cle'a clolalel clei cleereieiefels(<leleieisi-leieleleia . Jane Manners 
PNAS Citremecoren ete tele carava iscx’ocsiehe’aie\aisie, «\ofava hlcstaerssovete ... Leo Henning 
CASIYSIOT thalecscalese a sinveie si eyo1e 6) 9. 5.0/s'e, eyes sie shale ¢ David London 
Mrsiiatt DSUTER'<\cc14 se slo's o%siclels = c'sisle ses cision emiseceiee Ina Hayward 
PANT ADEH Gaiciaie ecclisfarsrevecs(ersibre cise Nt eleieiea Sie eis ale eMerons Marjorie Lane 
WISER VV CSECOLE sic, o/s: 01 vie) siclelsiaisieiere mieiesin/sis' tise aysieisinicie’ Robinson Newbold 
GlOSIAMVViestC Otis treissisis o\a oleis cceserevate ist ove, pide Sic.erp ie eves oeminetore Mary Jane 
RO MAROLD SOI a o/e1e) oieielaeiersioiecei6 exeraiesate a arelevere lai cisvevejelstevete Alan Edwards 
WNOCMVVICSEE ORL cre re iie cseveretele aver ererareie eile aus (al ale vole aivinievaleretecers. twits Alan Edwards 
WE Oliyie Walia Sere.cie ove we eislesere/oceve\e oe nis, s ern/e vfeeversrscaseteselelere Polly Walker 
plied OW AL Uite ates stoic svetacdie sieisielcicisictie'e ohsiale seins aise s\oniereleeia Frank Otto 
IMENTGG Votetistyi ders cieverows is ctetere aiatakererate a'ace Gusto leieisisieteleie weve Frank Masters 
WapEBOleE GMC ccs oc aya sis ayers (avels\s oreic(wis si oi sielacelevs/s6j a0 6 Mercer Templeton 
CaO Oks PONCE wraaie cogs cisvelal o,selote) olny olatavetoveia/otahel csi eieie James Templeton 
PSP R ALOT Gita cc cclieic ese #:0Fel vis ee sie iaveis's  Psisie wis atete/e Dorothy Whitmore 
je BVLALGHM Oeics: ocle.sheisis ns olacs\ reve aietehel evare-esinara vere ..George M. Cohan 

SST PL ALOTEC sists ci cha ce: clereysl sie) © (oie, s)-0.(0her 0a core, eia syste eceretele. @0rs Sarah Edwards 
SSCS ES Seacitins SRA. S SROATO OB OCA BER O On Ges OOOO 6 o.c8 Patsy Ball 
Charlie Malordee ss otc cniwiccers 8.0 oo ons Bee oes ayehs euacoee one alee Charles Finin 
ANE GT Sri 5.46 OURO R ED OS SEBO OO GUL DESO nanee rine cee Richard Barry 
SUC ERCEEIS cooperated Notet etal cle pis ote ols es aiavsici ora \elaloteteiat sie ior vehaterotototals Harry Rose 
INET ICO SULIS ICV nr ol spot v1 oucleasinis 6ileye¥s fansfeYsv ay ens {oyeriela vefese) e/a) sei Suehs Nat S. Jerome 
AMET SH ROSITA Sevseyercterssaevatel a: piieve.ec* wis, sel @ niley seve» euersieielevaielevare Angela Jacobs 


Act I.—Scene 1—Westcott Home. 2—A Drug Store in the Bronx. 
3—John Malone’s Home. 4—The Bronx Express. 5—The Stage 
Door. 6—The Ball Room of the Van Buren Home. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Street in the Bronx. 2—Westcott’s Office. 3—The Pathway to 
the ‘Rose Garden.’”’ 4—The “Rose Garden” of the Westcott Home. 

Staged by Edward Royce. 


Joe Westcott, of the rich Westcotts, loves Molly Malone of the 
Bronx Malones so much that he is willing to give up a hundred 
million dollars and be a soda water clerk just to sing duets with 
her. But Molly will have nothing to do with so rich a fellow, so 
Joe has to get himself disinherited. He succeeds in doing this but 
Papa Westcott fools him. He takes the money away from Joe 
and gives it to Molly. 
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SHANNONS OF BROADWAY 
(288 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by James Gleason. Produced by Crosby 
Gaige and Earle Boothe at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
September 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pay S WaniZzeyaestealecrs cre wero asic secre ee cee tele. Bie avacetaslerece George Farren 
Gia ley eal Mii tete acess ieleve:s cievaiate ear olels loxtveleveteceiiecece aie teieitere George Spel 
LEZ DAVIS «5 cis rove. oiere evapo ovets 3 olevaisye eiejelwissolevovereleve lecsioleve eee is Guy Nichols 


..Leo Lindhard 
.Thomas Joyce 
“Helen Mehrmann 


Vance Atkins.. 
Bert Savage. . 


Att Actors yes. 6 .... Phil Sheridan 
His ee : Daphne Wilson 
Oscartatesticccdes LEO ob UpOb Up GseTe oon Jos. Raymond 
“Chuck” Jey ab esas GMI TAC GOR Eee on incidin inocudeade Frank Hearn 
MINAS HAM NOM cercerte cf & siete» teres he eleeea eel Lucile Webster 
INT CkEy mS DATINOTI Saas c.osie Mel ce ace ee ot mien cemiee eee James Gleason 
MAUS WanZey i cecdeisres itis clesieicevesclerestdnic cece Ge ceies Louise Crolius 
PD EreSamOuerol ss saree cleiece cite ccle « tieeiteeie ticee amine Suzanne Sheldon 
hanes Bradtord wotes scce ce tinecae Heme ee eens sete tee Percy Moore 
ING wttDddynshotes cena te betes e tobe Se beat te temo Charles Brokate 
PAAIITS MOC Cac mie ties ae Cre Oe eee eee tees ee Daphne Wilson 
MSHOLEV SOMES cece oe te Sees ee bee oe bee the Denee Moers Eddie Heron 
IDEKIIG) AN Er a gro RRS OO GLAM OSC SEA ARarIcCD SSP cio Harry Tyler 
NlICePA encase Tack ete o ee pete aoe ee aise s Gladys Crolius 
AGT oar dton Smal ORO SO DG DOS ORE GOCE aera Willard Keeler 
18S it loo stanene dic D UU OREO CUE DOICCOHIAG cain parimech Racine G. B. Stayman 
AKG cteteryctote re cee rie cles icles Bie omiets Witte ale wine hemet Matthew Zentner 
Tet hes ar Gin OF ose DIGC Witter etsl crete olate crete rentiete alone tere Clarence Doench 
A Departing (CTS GO Aer eR OC OIE CIA ORAC ACEI CIOs Phil Sheridan 
Mr. [Oe RICA RE ROLE RRC ICSC EOC i iii hearse: Bertram Millar 


Migs I, Il and III.—Office of the “Swanzey House” in Sutton, 
New England. 
Staged by Paul Dickey. 


Emma and Mickey Shannon, small-time vaudeville troupers, 
are stranded in Sutton, New England. Stopping in Pa Swanzey’s 
inn to get warm, they discover the village skinflint is about to 
throw Swanzey into the street and take over the hotel. The 
Shannons decide to buy in and try the hotel business. They 
help to settle many of the town’s minor problems and then go 
back to show business. 


SPEAK EASY 
(57 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Edward Knoblock and George 


Rosener. Produced by William B. Friedlander at the Mansfield 
Theatre, New York, September 26, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Rita scas.c falalote|eloleretalatete e¥eiele cle(n'o/syeieiele|oeisi6 Siile< netic Adelaide Rondelle 
Paul’ Martins. ..iccsios aati mctelar SOIC TIO IS ABHOROA Donald Campbell 
VALS Yiateleretavol stot lars aise oie ntelercerererelaicistarwicteres sce. a te aheiecsiw arelonye Beatrice Lee 
Old Annie sicliess foreiniaafefater’ isiwre-c isl stele isyeiereievsis si wrote alaialerelane oie Marie Pettes 
ize yy wArnOld &, <cpeenraisrecels gratele a owidl « advocate cpsicrct Leo G. Carroll 
Medd yy woe covet ane Sawer kate toot Kate-Pier Roemer 
Willy Boy oe tel Pokal ayses ech ice whe oieidl oleate eee « cusle eect eo btaees Leopold Badia 
“Min : Denton al oie aves pian ist she cate esas tthe 0) eiccersie rk istete.e .«.-Anne Shoemaker 
REUNITE Hey OC Marsters alae sites ele earece en Nena e teen John Crone 
ALIS WHO OS tam srets aa cle ai sles tio.6. 8 Glee als closers Bicine me oasieine Dorothy Hall 
“Cannon” GGstel orcs te ciel soit hiss ore ors'aievoie ohare arava Arthur R. Vinton 
TACIGRNTEK CL Yer ptrerten cteteiete ortisiaieis cinele ac emiotieince nts Edward Woods 
IVER EITM ATOLLS cits state: isin sie ets eose cast eons crete meine Ruthelma Stevens 


Acts I, II and III—“Min” Denton’s Apartment—a Speakeasy in 
“Hell’s Kitchen.” 


Alice Woods, an innocent from the country, finds herself in 
Min’s place, hard by Hell’s Kitchen. She is threatened by Can- 
non Costello, a fearfully tough fellow, and rescued by her Prince- 
ton boy friend. 


JIMMIE’S WOMEN 
(216 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by 
B. J. Witbeck at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, September 26, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


BMA WiGISh. < tote oth ale cicterelelelcvele ole ict Sie exoreraye Fo RAOn A ocs8 William Wayne 
AURIS anode BOD GOD Bong OOO GF ero o ODOT OD bo ObnnDnOce Sam Parks 
PASC rhOre IN SLIT) SOL sisala)sis"o 0, «Sie ci c¥olerals ele" ereieleie ee stele ei sige Junior Cook 
Pe Gie Kean Cincy ster stese tsi stote Sieiate ole forse aGwls.c mre eletdinvers «fo b%e's Lucia Laska 
i fiaavnr aed Mrere\s ca pp Rar AGrinenc' Siaesoare: Bo ceeaeds Robert Williams 
ANOBEE EO WLEL seizes sive adidtcie:c SNellocAelscle tise ale cevsrele.s » Roy Gordon 
"Dis, enitkheal IMPOR e Sa or age Ome nue oRMOe Int Eo cS ...Felix Krembs 
MR eRDIIC I) INALIO OMe acaaeteec tal sone oere eset siete ese sisi oes cctie ties ose Charles Abbe 
IMs Samiel KaAneeaci tem sale) s'ajo\s/c/elstels ofetelssoie(eis oletele lale Beatrice Terry 
Prlotencenotandis taints... ute lcie dice e sicle ei elajeleseleis ichers ..-Minna Gombel 
EAI Greets elelere etsistarceviinie in cle) oi6, o clote.s. held sistas eieverets 6.0 Bee Frances Horine 
Mrs, sReginald \Wany Alstyne). .cicescc sles «svete ves Helene Mitchell 


Acts I and II].—Home of Dr. Richard Turner, Greenwich, Conn. 
Act III.—Jimmie’s Bedroom. 
Staged by Myron C, Fagan. 

Jimmie Turner, in love with Gypsy Adair, actress, is liable to 
lose his father’s money unless he accepts the family dictum that 
he shall marry his cousin, Teddie Kane, who is already in love 
with another. To turn Teddie’s interests to Jimmie his uncles 
import a flirt to make her jealous. The flirt turns out to be Gypsy 
Adair and also Jimmie’s secretly married wife. 
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THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
(23 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood, from the German 
of Rudolph Bernauer and Rudolph Oesterreicher. Produced by 
Arch Selwyn at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, September 27, 
1927, 


Cast of characters— 


ALE Le eiysetsiel.oiaiaceretsvolelaueieiatelsieisievele/aleieysieibielofeteleteiaretein Barbara Barondess 
Diane... . Miclotsvere alvievsieretaieteleletelete/eieistoie elaiaieiaiexcisters ciele hers June Leslie 
Cleo .Betsy Jane Southgate 
ROSa\sicte oe ...Alison Skipworth 
Revard...... ietonleteie oie ociies Stapleton Kent 
GNGrab( MGC sy abe AGerCObOn ANUE BOGGNS CUa DUT mOUnCet.. ..Miriam Hopkins 
A Call (Boytiactec stateside te staids s.cieccce: elects wictelosiie cis eciereret Daniel Wolf 
Pts dersrereiateletersvevsereleveisverers.elers pusijaie 19 lon arora ke ve/eersneununielone Harlan Briggs 
Mad ame inimisicy scores ininis eielsiest osivtele sisters telolais aeteiseroiels Camilla Dalberg 
i enirie GIessin gate certs piscesete doves oe enw eis teleteneieieraiece C. Stafford Dickens 
Wow Erdem Miat batty iiss cyeveievelelers sie! oisre ajefeiers vel lsieve atsyeisicier ties Gordon Ash 
IBATONG WaApeka tte cic iclscelele isi leis ieweielosiaaeis were este intate wrote iets A. G. Andrews 
Count) dew LBsterel s < ais, sic.6 0.0:0:5 esse 0: sie. isle ois T. Wigney Percyval 
ERG Frat hr limped coet 01 OEE + ro)ras ste nsicovie ib redo) or'ehe'ial. sus PolehakokeisFevenaks Douglass Montgomery 
Maitre tdi ELotelicy.i.<c.e¥evenctal cle ous 10) e oVohe terns oiaiwdeheustohc wisrere Alfred A. Hesse 
HP TOLESSOIME OGS1O peyaiorsfatelor lacs siclsie]s) sisieroisys1ors/eye steele sic Ignacio Martinetti 
PAtata ta Mia tilcle aisle lores ioc toretevelelaveccictetcloleie eiclelaie ie) ave suve: @islelcte ete Doris Rankin 
We Glew tlie better crorezst onereieteiarei sis oveccleisicievel ele tersieteiseaeie Ivan F. Simpson 
Princes Miciuel de Santa, ROCCa.j.<:c cisrc-siscc esc erclenslersicieele Russ Whytal 
EMV AMMO Ls Chemie TINTS Es ane c susieis)s lafoiee’ chorea cereus lela <loseleretere ts Walter Geer 


Act I.—Dressing Room of the “‘Palais de Paris.’”? Act II.—Lounge 
Room in the Hotel Eden, Monte Carlo. Act II1I.—Room in a Board- 
ing-house in Paris. 

Staged by Edwin H. Knopf. 

Toni Lebrun is a dancer in an obscure Paris cabaret where 
terrible things happen. Rosa, the charwoman of the place, is in 
reality a baroness down on her luck. Every year Rosa takes her 
savings and spends them all on one grand splurge on the Riviera. 
After Toni has been attacked by Henri Gissing, Rosa takes her 
with her to the Riviera. There she meets and loves Richard 
Lamont, who wants to marry her. Everything is set for the wed- 
ding, with Toni all dressed up in the Lamont finery. Gissing 
turns up, but agrees to keep still if Toni will share her favors 
with him. ‘Toni refuses, confesses all, and when Richard is not 
prompt in forgiveness, strips her wedding dress from her back 
and walks out of the Eden hotel in her step-in. Later, in Paris, 
she agrees to marry Richard’s royal ancestor, Prince de Santa 
Rocco, who is 75, very rich and eager to be revenged upon his 
snobbish relatives. 
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BLACK VELVET 
(15 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Robertson. Produced by M. J. 
Nicholas at the Liberty Theatre, New York, September 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Generaljiohni William: Darr, . sisters) cress Wiaieleie clelcleerete Arthur Byron 
SSATP SOM erate el erelalele ele sielo «Sha eccefejore(oie' «(6 aie) eiaies ose core eiereie Jimmie Rosen 
Patecia Aan pe4re wrerciese ciate Pero. c aici emioble de eel e ec eee Leona Hogarth 
CC) OMe rath fer eee (Biarey ope rotel per sore cops aNarosoxs- leks erates etanersiansiesee Nadea_ Hall 
ALICE Daring e sek ots oak Seale Sinke soles aes hetaaeeeet os Kate Byron 
VonneWalliameMaer SST. ac onies-< certs ioe Melee ee nee Nelan Jaap 
RUS ed dle te retercre rs (stavets: ois, sysrsieeiely is Sia lo) oie ailonenotiie em eonneen Louis La Bey 
VED MRPALDE Btetere!s 10 6 rors iaveyos nya: ersvegore wyavsl Pe alioveldvelontew ea. eye Frank Sylvester 
WRGGmANCASCER Seiscece sce wickets vast creates elalae bis ete eae Peter Bentley 
MalhounnrDarts see sclslaeisis «ce esc Gals sddsitece stich ces Joseph Green 
Weller Richmond s:2i.c-erso:0's.vhe'e 0 <\6'S « erste aisieve ovayereinrein fats Leonard Doyle 
GhiarlesmW icine Merers.c ie oles sities cleleic ote retro eieiece oct ecnintereavers Parker Fennelly 
MD ITIUE Ha whats clece wyel ois evous vets oi e(eiw) sieisvaiaiele Gres’ svar aelaveiaiere is Charles Slattery 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In the Rose Arbour of the Darr Plantation in 
the ‘‘Yellow Pine” Belt of the South. 
Staged by Willard Robertson. 

Gen. J. W. Darr, 84-year-old Southerner, still has his pride and 
his sense of Dixie justice. When his overseer kills a labor agent 
come from the North to recruit black labor the general approves. 
When a mulatto, full of coke, strikes the general’s grandson in 
the face and is lynched the general agrees that that is what might 
be expected. But when he learns that his grandson, engaged to a 
Northern belle, has been flirting in the canebrush with a yellow 
lady his family pride wells up and he is ready to kill the boy. 
Would have killed him if he had not dropped dead. 


THE UNINVITED GUEST 
(7 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen. Produced by 
L. M. Simmons, Inc., at the Belmont Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MONAT tian ACKSOMI iy shee) sjelere sieleis eo sis'e's susie oleies\siele els isibie= Peg Entwistle 
MM. Jefferson White... .c.ccc.cc ccc occ ec es cerereetncs John Carmody 
INVAL GVM ACKSO Ue cleisivicie cic <ie ofr pvereie!s @ bic'n 0 ele ole vielclelels Helen Strickland 
ATi edeAcksorltauic cs cieiclcieisis'sl sje cin see lols viele oe)siclsicieis ot Elmer Grandin 
PLOTACeH ASCO ctcrsilc cele cere cis er elpiels ci otels cloletelelcleleleterercte Robert Conness 


IES tritiay eVViILLL es oreretate ctstotel ohcle‘el chet etetstate"et cieteidiesetelcle elev eofelate Mabel Colcord 
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James Malcolimi sc s suri! stepeisietaislelewiels eis aielete soleleneiei Walter Davis 
Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of Alfred Jackson’s Home, a 

Farm House in the Ramapo Mountains, New York State. 
Johanna Jackson, young wife of a flinty 70-year-old husband, 
‘has a child by the local minister to satisfy her overpowering ma- 
ternal urge. Her husband and his aged sister turn upon Johanna, 
the child dies and Johanna kills the minister when he tries to take 
advantage of her in violation of his promise to stay away. 


MURRAY HILL 
(28 performances) 
A farce in three acts by Leslie Howard. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Bijou Theatre, New York, September 29, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


DV ex ta eee cusclete taveiseen a 'svaro teas avaveleiate'ar aie © wiecdlalarsidlw/e ereie;tiele's oe Harry Lillford 
Mins sei CasS ene iciar spas wisis seis cesa6) 6.01.01 6,279) old si, sperelsiers eras < Alice May Tuck 
INT ery WESC strctere ereratarare siovate sroteataus cA aa e.cteree bie meee aks Florence Edney 
(lizabepin eek w Gedt 6'sta:a cists stpvegs: oto) ee ofusgic's ahele. sie sipre eieinrete. vse Gaby Fay 
GeorgeweA DD lO WA yar eisrersla, ajeisieveleus opers,c siete oieveiaie ararneretote John Brewer 
‘Amelia SE Wweedie thse sists vimlaie cle alacia. oiblle Salelelc dee chee Genevieve Tobin 
ViOnEHIn eo Comes Thy Ee s acos0) 3: «caienaua dusliosave-clele¥ejejele areo oye cbse Glenn Anders 
WYSISLE yietsecetctetee ee eee re eal OTe ete wee BEES eRe ten be Leslie Howard 


Acts I, II and IIl.—In the Morning Room of the Tweedie House 
in the Murray Hill District of New York. 

Wrigley, being a youthful stranger in New York, gazes deeply 
into the eyes of Amelia Tweedie during a traffic jam. On love 
adventure bent thereafter he manages to get into the Tweedie 
house on Murray Hill by bribing a deputy mortician who is to 
officiate at a will reading. Once in, he is called upon to imper- 
sonate a drunken nephew of the Tweedies, which he does success- 
fully. Falling more deeply in love with Amelia he is, in the end, 
obliged to confess all and is forgiven. 


THE HOUSE OF WOMEN 
(40 performances) 


A play in three acts by Louis Bromfield. Dramatized from his 
novel, “The Green Bay Tree.” Produced by Arthur Hopkins at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927, 


Cast of characters— 


Hlattiex SL olliwety.i.,ss;0:«;eevs,sisisisieissecale svar erelasie nieve ievciers Roberta Bellinger 
httliatyShanewnrs cisisnc.cio,cisiiapapecere tieiereietetereeeeiere eres Nance O’Neil 
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Henes Shands says. sete hiceitiaveticwis« Heise sveorsccnin es Helen Freeman 
TAO HANE s scree cee ae eee ee ...Elsie Ferguson 
blenn ye BASCOm enna sept oce ere cronies mene hice ex eae ....Walter Abel 
SET ATE Cen sercte, siciete xe re eee aS ae ai erate ste ars Nee Julia Jackson 
PAT GHD A ORVEr cm eee re cece e cea cee nee ame Curtis Cooksey 


Julia Shane is living with her daughters, Irene and Lily, in the 
big Shane house upon which the mills and factories have en- 
croached. Lily, being restless and rebellious, has a child by the 
young governor of the state but refuses frankly to marry him. 
Irene, who loves the governor, is so shocked by Lily’s adventure 
that she joins the Catholic church as a protective measure. Years 
later Lily ventures a second time into love competition with 
Irene, taking Arthur Marven, a strong young Laborite, away from 
her sister. The mother, Julia, grown old and philosophical, dies. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 
(127 performances) 


A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by Walter 
Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Doctor Thomas Stockmann Walter Hampden 


MirssPotockimant’. . dsic<o esas 4a sia eee Mabel Moore 
Dette. foe ties oive.a\v'eivi0:9 69 ei9 -+ees--Marie Adels 
pliers sti or Liebe ca ssce er onye re ecere res ceberaets Leroy Wade 
DOE EC Tenet soi gover e's ciaia else Gidisiy Wacol daG@eisaiee George Offerman, Jr. 
Petey StOcentann sic ciciiss rp eedeod epiuerise sry C. Norman Hammond 
Pp Rech eh eo tas UL ose soto sized v fog oulasioi/¢(al'es%y <1 odes vbef of exe casper slot aseleaet aie snans W. H. Sams 
ico aeserct cl acne tcc ay ct/e¥ctal al cssral ck cls) <vevsieusitel ayatevegeyedersieceiezsys eseb7 Dallas Anderson 
PES ML Ltda Deere of veral of sy onsyas eso] of 9) eek) ues 4s sins Siaelala 8) 6515) axela) elsies's= Stanley Howlett 
Rigi Gens Boon aU RO UOCO ODE OCD CE CDO DUK Ob Dbe door ocode Ernest Rowan 
MCRAE EOE meres sia cig 5:5 aig teres De wir ieisiel kG? 6S ee TO OR Cecil Yapp 
LSet Wil cata te uebenh chic alo seterereiles archers lots aes Biciadveesaielanele’s © ale b-evevers Hart Jenks 
PAB Dry ceria erm tetra yerstersioueueue ere aueuioiouersee eure ies peaveteore P. J. Kelly 


Acts I and II.—Dr. Stockmann’s Sitting-room. Act III.—The 
Editor’s Room of the People’s Messenger. Act IV.—A Room_in 
Captain Horster’s House. Act V.—Dr. Stockmann’s Study. The 
Action Passes in a Town on the South Coast of Norway. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 

Dr. Thomas Stockmann, physician in charge of the baths at a 
small Norwegian watering place, discovers that the waters are 
polluted. Promptly preparing a report, he urges his brother, the 
burgomaster, and other village officials to close the baths at once 
and clear up the source of supply. The radicals and liberals 
rally to him until it is discovered the loss to the town the closing 
of the baths would entail. Then they all turn on the doctor as an 
enemy of the people. He is left fighting determinedly but utterly 


Ny 
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disgusted with the “compact majority” that, he is convinced, is 
always wrong. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 


(112 performances) 
A musical comedy; book, lyrics and music by Eddie Dowling 
and Jimmy Hanley. Produced by Charles Dillingham at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


August) Brewster... +seccse s aaicisleteinislecions Frank Kingdon 
Dorothy Brewster.. si Pe Erte ori Linda 
Mrs. Brewster...... Winifred Harris 
Hon. Percival Short. we Carl Francis 
(Ber icitsetcccrsiersre sire ore ..T. F, Thomas 
Sergeant Daley. ..Fiske O’Hara 
Mrs. O’Brien.. Elizabeth Murray 


Mite lrenyanl CO ESRICTI ex. is tetera soho ere la lalctalereloVela eters Sterersireterctelela terse Dick Keene 
Whitey... ...+-.- s«s.Chas: Gale 


ZZ y Mies euclarerens ~e lex (Calm 
MVRori leer etatetantesetavtsarsit <'eleitera. ster sfeVeielepeiesetierevere Sn .Lester Hope 
AMM CES speeetpctehoterete atauelo relieves oreisiese eievarereiarein (ale alerete-clce ..-Geo. Byrne 

GOLV meester telineieierspeicievers ieisieleisle\s clefie ovsratsleneissretevetere ..-.Will Ahern 
Wie iai5 nc dopopepEcCuoC eH Cngndodesceococce ..Henry Dowling 
MSG SLO Wb ce cieraete sls csis coe cieie asl aieisreisielbie ee eiehelsecclenerece Carolyn Nolte 
IMSS eS ERICH a). wiciel ators Pere afore toto raleforars¥oNclateravetaheletel che ote Woodey Lee Wilson 
Getter eter oic Nard EP Slates oe Eades Areicinacis-ciews ee wine eee Ray Dooley 
Parker’ ae ce cacswss sea 6 Fo ais Bob ss ees e Hess shores eles Cecil Owen 
Ther Governors vives cinyerie cess hae seeies Oe eae R ES Olea ott Harry Short 
IVa reese ohne avsitare a are sia\o-avend d eievard aisisonewie so e.cier a enersks, evete Ruby Keeler 
Gladiystecrectele erctace ao 2 sei os) slain, t sralevarbe telansiaialenits Beta ees Gladys Ahern 
Willie. . William Ahearn 
Buckley ...Sam Morton 
Abe Cohen ....Chas. Dale 
Moe Zimmermann .-Joe Smith 
Ape Policeman(s cidcccieic besos g cclsice cerbe cies aciccinheae terete Emil Cote 

A Jim Thornton 
Three Old Timers. cicirisss,. vu cb clive & eelosiet tise sf Josephine Sabel 
Barney Fagan 

RAnD yer scevelauetons fore! suoleneie, ciereevers levees: feres syetabereestermerctebete revere ete Ruby Keeler 
I GCALERE TC oleree ererelelecs crore uiszeieveelate; ¢ ares alelece a eine eestor casie 6 Carolyn Nolte 
Dolly ci cfexsis crate oiejeletsleisieleivlele/e’slaicieje/+ vieisieie oie vecater= Woodey Lee Wilson 
Organ (Grinder ajocteissacectee eeleieciersterettarietteratere Edward Maurelli 


Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Gertie is a waif in an orphan asylum. Mickey O’Brien, half 
orphan, is her pal. August Brewster, millionaire philanthropist, 
offers a $25,000 prize for the best model tenement housing plan. 
Mickey draws a plan Gertie sees in her dreams and wins the prize. 
Brewster also adopts him as a boy of talent. Gertie is desolated, 
but manages to escape the orphanage and follow Mickey to a 
happy ending. 
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YES, YES, YVETTE 
(40 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts; book by James Montgomery 
and William Cary Duncan, based on a story by Frederick S. 
Isham; lyrics by Irving Cesar; music by Philip Charig and 
Ben Jerome. Produced by H. H. Frazee at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bite lam Gla Kenternserenioveciaraile a s.8'c cab '6.5-6 /eleie eee toheroneveine ersne Brenda Bond 
Dicks Donnellys 1. see sista e icliee sect oe Roland Woodruff 
Wihes Weyeiel DEES een eo CI OOO Jeri Ge Go OES Joseph Herbert 
Sipe Ralstontr cacy ee caese a ees wee hese een Charles Winninger 
NERS Rak sto ricucvercis roves stevalislinte) cites: evallnveieve)pevave. one sie ceneter ate Virginia Howell 
Viv et tem Nalstotltnersrayste credsves sicusvelsie sieisare ensiny outhereaaarens Jeanette MacDonald 
IS TSU) OFA Micrarctorssalaiarcr lets siiahs/iele laste verons sale ehenare (aheromeiehemtere Arnold Lucy 
Rimbeteenietes gic ais. cere «cinvels ars oles ois oin a asanveionshe gare oP RAIL Jack Whiting 
1 RASA ARES isc onde ican OQ OKO 00.7 2 cr Oc INO “IDI OO tho O ake Helene Lynd 
Se Deh yatewlslicke cher croisie cietere crecd sacle austere eh erestorn Dorothy Waterman 
IPMS ROS LAT Creme ots ct fore sacatonor crane cate vans Role esti de Sasocamenee Frederick B. Manatt 


Act I.—Drawing-Room of Ralston’s Winter Home. Act II.—On 
Board Ralston’s Yacht, Lake Worth. Act III.—Garden of Ralston’s 
Home. The Action is on Washington’s Birthday at Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

Staged by H. H. Frazee. 


Robert Bennett wagers $30,000 that he can tell the truth, and 
nothing else but, for twenty-four hours. He wins the bet, but not 
until he has all but lost his sweetheart, ruined his prospective 
father-in-law and his own business chances. 


ROMANCIN’ ROUND 
(24 performances) 


A dramatic comedy in three acts by Conrad Westervelt. Pro- 


duced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Little Theatre, New York, 
October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SASL acme) OT MTA ete fe olor valelerely! «ila wi eiaiele lale/oleje e/ore.6\ 4 lel 'sieie\rele Misha Ferenzo 
SAlliy Or Lotueversiesouaet costetetlofarey ake \ lola alevele¥ele ailr/s1« lavelele) ois ite Beatrice Blinn 
Gunner’s Mate James Dade, U.S.N.......++0+0-- Theodore Westman 
Quartermaster Henry Conboy, U.S.N. ....-..+--+++-- Ralph Morgan 
George Spelvin.....cccccccsscccecerscrccccccscces Francis Herbert 
iNieertamD ODSOte ..sisieisicrere's sialse 01s) s oie siclere el eleleleleloleisieye Helen MacKellar 
Lieut. Commander Ralph Hanscomb, U.S.N.......... Fleming Ward 
TM OUAICMELU HOR triers cree sinercislsls) oc siclers eels leiereislaniwie mjuleioeslsle C. T. Davis 


Lieut, “Bud”? Monarhan, U.S.N......-.+.20+++-++.-Charles Ritchie 
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Phillip Dobson... ..cceccccccsecvcccsccscccccerssces Matt Hanley 
Frank Reyman 

Blueyacketsuieccielele sive’ cielsneieie’s s\eittelalala) ola ei storeiatace } Gey Lorenz 
Michael Markham 

A Stenogtapheren sci eciciiesien ere eierelsteiaialsreteiclerecityeleieres Lucille Keating 


Acts 1 and 1I.—*Bill” Torlini’s Café. Act I1I].—Ward Room of a 
U. S. Naval Destroyer. 
Staged by C. T. Davis. 

Neena Dobson, escaping a rotten father and working out her 
own salvation in a coffee and sandwich café near the Brooklyn 
navy yard, is swept off her feet by the casual but effective love- 
making of Henry Conboy. Having been sold to a Park Avenue 
millionaire by her father, Conboy tries to protect Neena, is in- 
volved in a murder possibility when the rich man dies during an 
argument, and is finally freed at a court martial. 


HIDDEN 
(79 performances) 


A play in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by David 
Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, October 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Nick; Paring’ Sireiadhiae + sirisfateltsteissides <p simie.siheas aida. Philip Merivale 


Milena Marinos ssletea s emer weticcee cick kemc nme Mary Morris 
Wiolet= Cadence, icc atlere eee smetota soe ee shaeinrele sinter ae Beth Merrill 
Mater Der Plessisircie.c 5 cies ceinceroere cots. ele eee s Srerdiee overs Marjorie Gateson 
AVILA Ee Vaeretat ee tevet ole tate clolete a televevace crete le mine eieteheiee en nte eee Mary Wall 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In the Faring House in New York City. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Violet Cadence, living with her sister and brother-in-law, Nick 
and Ellen Faring, is so desperately in love with Nick that she is 
unconsciously driven to force Ellen to leave Nick. Later she rec- 
ognizes her hidden passion, induces Nick to submit to her love 
and then confesses to Ellen. When the Farings are reunited 
Violet kills herself. 


DRACULA 
(261 performances) 


A play in three acts. Dramatized by Hamilton Deane and John 
Balderston from Bram Stoker’s novel, “Dracula.” Produced by 
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am Liveright at the Fulton Theatre, New York, October 5, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IWielis sccm mrerctetmacvelsislenmeeiice seicise)ss,alesnice Reems Nedda Harrigan 
Konathan Hark crertstaciavsroclote socinticsaite saceereen Terrence Neill 
De Seward ou Bileveislieitiolelat siclstorelsieioleielolsiereia ctetovexs oY Herbert Bunston 
Abrahamtwantlelsin gs sen apee some cette d corte nts Edward Van Sloan 
TSR RE Hel Cha ates Grane /evererciarerere tone Kore chateyataes eos Bernard Jukes 
BUtteEWOSED eran ec toate eee a ease ae eae ene Alfred Frith 
Lucypbarkes acs eee eee erardietcreccte¥evelsielsve Dorothy Peterson 
Gouin te taciwtam eae = sc clos ce citic sie one eis Seek Bela Lugosi 


Act I.—Library in Dr. Seward’s Sanatorium, at Purley. Act 
II.—Lucy’s Boudoir. Act III.—A Vault. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 

Lucy Harker, daughter of the physician in charge of a sana- 
torium near London, is mysteriously anemic. Dr. vanHelsing, 
a specialist in obscure diseases, suspects a vampire which, accord- 
ing to legend, is an ugly soul that, grave-bound by day, roams 
the earth at night and sustains its earthly life by sucking the 
blood of approachable victims. Instituting a search, vanHelsing 
uncovers Count Dracula as such a vampire and, finding the 
grave, drives a stake through the heart of the corpse from which 
he comes. 


JACOB SLOVAK 


(21 performances) 
A play in three acts by Mercedes de Acosta. Produced by 
Joseph P. Bickerton, Jr., at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
York, October 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


AWOSIEL ETP ESLATIG eRe t Peter. eeNC a Teas one "elo vcrote-c's chew le Sie"s 8 sie ce ele Arthur Hughes 
ROM UELUZ TY BEA ALU ars colsiene o dicye sve ‘ciolstatetatbies stasis ofewle aes & Wyrley Birch 
DITETe ROLES ree trcreteieis clare «erodes wie afgiaieleyarn oo ocete bie Jerome Collamore 
PecOpliitis DS neU trie sk ule Abb clccle «cp! alcidle cidie «lpieteta sie «state - Leslie Hunt 
cu lnE UTIE seeterel ey ehets eleva cleis iasieretoieye) valor sielswenet sieysia aie Beatrice Moreland 
eo la EMatiiomn actos seleierciclalcbclemes O stol en slo csierereis Bia evsie/ora tts June De Witt 
WWhgizs LAGS Baa ne G6 OBIGLISRI OO a aO DOG OIRO oI TUCO ICI ICIO Miriam Doyle 
ViPCola Silenalesoaon antcoooOuuOl 6-100 ObOGNy oy OOOO Horacio José Ruben 
STE Y eerereteeneierere ciere) orsleislelel cicie 6 /elere sie sia eitieieirie ee e/sieieinareis Nancy Baker 
iSiaelaeth TSikertiie eG RROD OS aig RODS oo soo TOUEoo trad Richard Abbott 


Acts I and III.—Parlor-Dining Room of Josiah Flint. Act IH.— 
The Room of Jacob Slovak Over the Store. A Small Town in New 
England. ; 

Staged by James Light. 


Jacob Slovak, a sensitive Pole with a musician’s soul, is clerk- 
ing in an upstate grocery store and being persecuted by the 
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bigoted neighbors. Myra Flint, his boss’s daughter, defends him 
and, though she does not love him, invites his seductive atten- 
tions. She would not marry him, however, even as the father of 
her child, and turns to her own Hezekiah Brent to make an honest 
woman of her. 


MY PRINCESS 


(20 performances) 
An operetta in two acts, based on a play by Edward Sheldon 
and Dorothy Donnelly; adaptation and lyrics by Dorothy Don- 


nelly; music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced by Alfred E. 
Aarons at the Shubert Theatre, New York, October 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WS axoxt ences cei taretsie tere Guctore o\eiousis acesele/*\aiara ejataietehele:Gaueyade a eietolensts Leo Stark 
INVisS Mey ONISOL eee cisterrelsiciere erereie’ = wie Sars erere arcie aver sreteielas Marie Stoddard 
Darwin Pielohmsont, ossicles clslere oc e'erateiereie a) steve siaersratels Donald Meek 
PAT RISEITS el Nl KS Wes refer stcrs eh Ais) ah asranaletcval eis avefoerein eee sueleeinie Robert Woolsey 
Miniies johnson \CMimosa)i. cursiectoveidinve siasie'e cvslere © cles Hope Hampton 


Maud Satterlee.......... 
Polly MWAGteDy tetsiosrs avers oe <.6 
Guiseppe Ciccolini (Chick). 
Mrs. Cruger Ten Eyck.... 
MZOr dae anCHnestese stele cisiciarelercieicisiereleie eleva 


..Evelyn Darville 
.-Miriam Wootton 
...Leonard Ceeley 
...-Audrey Maple 
.Vernon Kelso 


PP GUS ME OGINTS ectloceleuerever gsc \enererarel el eeleveruteleratoers, 1a .. Robert F. Ford 
IMEC HEL aeeetncrareratenstine ets te, ere enal eve laraVore ereretre tore e coast aieterets Granville Bates 
heme imibaesa d Orc stereiere cic stots cere) sles aeleleie eis te oternicceieve eats Luis Alberni 
(Palchti ee ise ees CovelalalsloTororbaferstnlerers overs <feiaate clehelare lel ciel sisverere James Moore 
Naima ie OI PIlLaietacisVatis elevsvelers sis cos clemieiersi tee aie Phyllis Newkirk 
PRUCH OLE Om rerctelcss)cierevelsieleia's olelsle e/eleteloie alias eigisists John Emerson Haynes 
Direct eSimCeriiecinsuicceelcnemetes sieaers stems cena cinine Frank Pandolphi 


Act I.—Scene 1—Garden of the Johnson Country Home, Long 
Island. 2—A Room in the Johnson Residence, New York. 3—Re- 
ception Hall. Act II.—Scene 1—A Block Party, Cherry Street, 
New York. 2—Chick’s Room in a Tenement. 3—The Consul Gen- 
eral’s Residence, Washington Square, New York. 


Minnie Johnson, trying to break into New York society with 
papa’s oil money, hires an organ-grinding Italian to pose as a 
prince and her fiancé. Guiseppe is tractable until after the wed- 
ding, when he grabs up his heiress and takes her to live in Little 


Italy. Here Minnie learns to love him in spite of everything and 
then discovers that he really is a prince. 


HIGH GEAR 
(20 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Larry E. Johnson. Produced at 
Wallack Theatre, New York, October 6, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


SLIP ARS OP nage Bias |e) 9'6 Sys ale ere.'e:4 eis cisieje-s avalirs Saleen Edith Gordon 
DVEVia Allens sateen got eistalih coswenioliere ne een ec RE Olga Krolow 
Mary, Marshalls sets teeter cece beak ct at eee Shirley Booth 
Harvey Bop Marshallae eraser acisere acces vaisigeciner William Shelley 
Taimpys Vanigan seni aac ue rare seis oo oink Socio oh ae Royal C. Stout 
Uncle Elmer Wal WaPara' orn: sl aterate ee ce¥e om hited ot Saeed arekarette Erman Seavey 
Florence WAINISIES nape eee cel tts aperahtys her aiers sredstareehe Susans Peggy Shannon 
Wr GeralduNnvleseferry) se canecencas cn caien en ee Cecil W. Secrest 
Ofiicery Shear swe cmc oe aie othe atcia ei oy rare vace o Semen re Martin Malloy 


Staged by Roy Walling. 


Mary Marshall, faced with the problem of deceiving a rich 
uncle as to the identity of her husband, drafts a second husband 
from the neighborhood, makes her own husband act as butler and 
whips up various complications involving a burglar, a policeman 
and an amorous housemaid. 


* PORGY 
(217 performances; return engagement 14) 
A play in four acts by Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward. Pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, Oc- 
tober 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IE tale Ane aA aa Shc BAS Oa cir CORSIAC ACCOET Georgette Harvey 
Lge. jab oe UOU OUD QUO OUMOUUICO an meen Oder Oc MOIOcoe Wesley Hill 
Westlivgeeeerate rots raveieiete eis!aig,ovsraxs steietonaiancie euetecerale tewe wiscepecarelele aie a Dorothy Paul 
VEER SO cieye’ole a Tovete alsue ols’s s-015, iolors"eibjeleiele sieeve ‘silt elaibets es wicrevete Richard Huey 
PN Tara te epee eNetel stelae ct ons ate sia lavoro etsy aisle ote va, tievaserereiavereiateie ols Ella Madison 
Spon Ghni ew Walder stereo 01a shel alot ainie\el af elaloistetal sia slat ateldie eisiers evel Percy Verwayne 
SEE Cilac heise Celaie wieletetaiciarshelcl ere silorsi ote aistatsroha.avetavel siiebece?s Rose MacClendon 
UO DP itis apernecereie erstar susie ce lpleisl sis eorete ste ejerecsusiaharerere ecelscs eipiscal ere Lloyd Gray 
A fines Fan osc, cree OOOO DOO COR OIA OCI OOO i. Peter Clark 
CB EF G05 BORO E COTIE CLO LOO SOIC TIS Oks PACA RATER TEN EOI Marie Young 
fers aco OU ON GS ROC GOOU OA OOCE ADOT OA Sree Hayes Pryor 
WORE Viet ite eimetaosievaretelar ai ovwie ol sraieioystosesaises, shuval che’ eva fveisvenere Frank Wilson 
Cra wiheie cletote cies c oteieiclclal Sie o siclere w ecstetee c Aevesilare a claaiarars Jack Carter 


Gro iismbCss are ci tatcisie viniaiere cicbeiere cieteescve's nieve s slew Glecererels Evelyn Ellis 
PAS WEL OEE seneminicic ea eines c cls ies eléje'v eis. 2.s) tyelatele ecvciele Stanley de Wolfe 
Two Policemen -Hugh Rennie, Maurice McRae 
[ORG hGies cing Se tec ROOD AOD CREO IES Leigh Whipper 


PS CLIO terete rete latels\ oiu.e!e colloid levels! lel eroiere) ee sielalaieie oie,» 4,0 s\aate Melville Greene 
Simon Frazier. .A. B. Comathiere 
Niel sortictersraxcrexers 
Alan Archdale.. 


The Crab Man.... plate 3 I 
He MIAC OT ONE save ofniele ls) cieleieie’s clase lersiexe : .Garrett Minturn 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—In a Charleston, Ss. C., tenement neighbor- 
hood known as Catfish Row, and in a palmetto jungle near by. 
Staged by Rouben Hamoulian. 


.. Edward Fielding 
.. Leigh Whipper 


See page 212. 
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SYNTHETIC SIN 
(24 performances) 


A play by Frederic and Fanny Hatton. Produced at the 49th 
Street Theatre, New York, October 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Shetlae Kelliyiiv srs sisi c'ee levels svovsve aves cee selec el sisictorelererets Peggy Allenby 
Step emer CHOI. lelcicieleieieis ciel eherinie clelels srersioicrclelere Geoffrey Harwood 
ISASGISM Ares are tole aie s. sie sities ete sioreteles setae ale onto meyer ste cla Valarie Valaire 
PCD Vatoy ments sia AN eee Ce Ee De Cen ce Lo niome oo Pc Cae e Joe Smith 
IBGEEY WAIT Lakers sieteierie vidtsiciane wietere ielersic etevetrs) ereyetarece ote Dorothy Burgess 
Brand yl ullan aorta geval leis shel o/s atslais wietersislsteles oie shaciclae Ryder Keane 
Dad) PROM PSO apex aie ssreressia/s size vise © 01s) oe ohayn, sce REspsieserni ele sae re) Deen Cole 
GSE eerie StS ie cre aiccetdh s austere aera aislats sidtteravete: Stace tehevenaw diotelans Lloyd Sabian 
Peter, Delardie sc cian cisisisio.saiv acres ois: 0)e\ere, 5 elmer ciotalcletere Louis D’Arclay 
POMBO MAL Opie taraleterelervie iceralietslelcteterclaichelela ee iaietetstetots Alan Birmingham 
Marie iE taal Soptavss ic .erc-c.elere'sic.s) s <fe nyors aielele/erese eialoustaleie 5 Helene Sinnott 
Ap iirvemeysnsrwerey teral cre et slclevatdiel t= (ole eyeieser eval telel of vievevelsieteversiolel ore ole Harold Chase 
EVA te ror creieie vs, Siscd ane Deva vohetace Oe eave: wre aja o etatersvermin® neieters Claude E. Archer 
BE TTIMe EMCI ya eneteneteloncvcteneNenarehereren evehslley dieters cveverslroyeneh viel erslieneteters Edward Butler 


Prologue—A Dressing Room in a Theatre at Easton, Pa. Acts 
I, II and III].—An Apartment on the West Side, New York. 
Staged by Franklyn Underwood. 

Betty Fairfax of the South wants to be an actress and goes to 
New York to try. Following her first failure the playwright tells 
her she can never hope to act until she has had experience; until 
she has sinned and suffered, as it were. He offers to help, but 
Betty prefers to gather experience in her own way. With her 
faithful maid she rents a room in a “dump,” meets many queer 
people, is nearly seduced by a dope peddler and happily saved 
by an author seeking atmosphere. 


CHAUVE-SOURIS 
(80 performances) 


An entertainment in nineteen sketches from the Bat Theatre of 
Moscow. Produced by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest at the 
Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, October 10, 1927. 


Titles of sketches— 


Russian Matrimonial Rites The Abduction from the Seraglio 
The Pastrycook’s Wife The Nightingale 

A Russian Barcarolle The Passing Band 

Love Waxes... and Wanes Romanesque 


The Calvary La Traviata 
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The Shooting Gallery An Eighteenth Century Fan 
Grotesque Espagnol Where Is Our Meyer, 
Returning from the War Where’s Himalaya? 
Russian Folk Songs Sarcasm 

Love in the Ranks Round the Hay-Wain 


» O'CLOCK GIRL 

(280 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book by Guy Bolton and Fred 
Thompson; music and lyrics by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. 


Produced by Philip Goodman at the 44th Street Theatre, New 
York, October 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mia dameqROsalie = <<. jesjaleiclela'sia.e1.6)s1s sicleie/6)s\ cletateieler store tets Vahrah Verba 
ME Tea GaN rete Wes eteis 05a ers nuns dijs: ses w(en2s0, 5.6, e161 are Scejeye, sje, end:¥siein, eat ate Vera Trett 
WADE qa selene ss.c ase" .-Brownie Walsh 
IM agSIGC£) < bicu mye 01,0 -Biddy Wilkenson 
RIGTATISS MV COD cuaic s:stecscolent to). syle «:hiere sui ointe dae teleauak sian cie Danny Dare 
DG EatH ya cme Bais fa Seemed s Creplave potaiore wesw oleae lors sysleteiebs Gbiegaiemwrp ke Lola deLille 
DECIR Soin) 16E9 09 Sn aoa I Soon. SOUS Ibe Oo orn ae ondan Gloria Gilbert 
IAT cit Morelos, ctsisfelelatoals sshsia 0ice's Cicle 1e's-0'e1 el vss 0 wleabhelonmieys Frances Thress 
Ee TC SIERO REED COCO OE COO ODO ECE OE. Foe Cnc aTe Tomes Al Shaw 
OS Wall Kopeueteyereiens. 6: wileiter wetercie leietes ie rete level wie wusteneieds\siqietererelailereteree Sam _ Lee 
WOLIGE I 7 Biys Sriere ies oles saseup cir wVens steele GbE Aum eibinte tare Oa hole er modes Carl Judd 
Sttsat SHOW sos cesta viele cletrc ws ances Oe ote cet enwen eee Pert Kelton 
Lelia Sees fobyc to4e nO OSC ORION IOn Oe SOB en Louis John Bartels 
PP OUTIC tS LO Willits cle ccs sieicialswis's eisleras aig oie si cleisvalsravsisfaiseletsiett Mary Eaton 
PHO tOp eA DINE ereins ce ate shoe ayel eS eiore aie tale siolwlelelahele\seimeraient are Jack Hughes 
GeraldeBcodksase,.penisbemuse s eindeincmic haat caer ee Oscar Shaw 
Rll hie sa travareieicrtoralete cic lote’ a syo eiacets cisim ce cattle etait cisehe Marian Bonnell 
BENE BEC NT. Peis cians sic cigs sielcide hae oes cisere Comme eats cmies Mary Phillips 
BD etoile se reeret tay al oral. cces eee wise. & yisiest jenaval Be ere Siete aw sleet Marjorie Phillips 
OLAS WV AMA WEIGREo ary otciete oe reha aiole opieiaiee oie altel ste ee eect Allys Dwyer 
reper Copiers: syo0 sveisie els o's cisle'el arse Neisiet twsad sialareetes Frank McNellis 
AVE est wer cyets fete (ota on Vocals) av skola 0) s7s'oe SistaVeCelelaleceie’ ove ets wisi sos" Michael Barroy 
GEDA L yz sever tatotohereie sia ocaterelaversiel siare sioletetalel siete: s\elalaievelaysseisis\e.e ats Billy Walsh 
FE OO EIR CUM Reet ses tomey che tai totic loieleue ler ataycusieler spalislenevd duessrateycvscs lane Chester Bennett 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Block Party Near Beekman Place, New York. 
2—On the Telephone. 3—A Room in Gerry’s Roof Garden Apart- 
ment. 4—The Snow Flake Cleaner’s Shop. 5—The Kit Kat Club. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Outside the Field and Stream Hotel, Southamp- 
ton, L. I. 2—Cleaner’s. 3—Ronnie’s Roof Garden Apartment. 4— 
Eavesdropping on the Telephone, 5—Outside the Church. 

Staged by Philip Goodman. 


Patricia Brown, working in a cleaner’s shop, carries on a tele- 
phone flirtation with an unknown young man whom she calls up 
at 5 o’clock every afternoon. Borrowing fine dresses from the 
cleaners, she meets him finally, loves him and is happy. At which 
moment her deception is discovered and all seems lost. But is it? 
You know very well it isn’t. 
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THE 19TH HOLE 
(119 performances) 
A play in three acts by Frank Craven. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Geo. M. Cohan Theatre, New York, October 11, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Geared Gillian conten cis-e s/o sie bietdis Biers o eleisiecele's Bieratavelaveuetnrs Homer Barton 
Mrs. Chase (‘“Emmy’’)...... weer .+.e+..-Mary Kennedy 
Vernon Chase....... ..Frank Craven 


Mrsi. Everett, .)< <j. Marion Abbott 
INied clam ierette cre isteisretsteretcin ects etc} nis chets eisiieiva clelavalsnetetecsre store Kitty Kelly 
The Postman.. Charles MacDonald 
CHIME: Wa crab aE To! He Thiel 0:60 a alee aret eel elwis'ace: elisVeunie.ae\ cursiage lela sTehe Roy Cochrane 
(Be CLG ds Gin ar OCTGUICR SOR IC ORS CCE IIo eI Doe cero ic, Harold Grau 
Tom Everett. .Howard Sidney 
Halliday..... ..Walter Downing 
B ...Beecher Zebbs 
.Harry Lewellyn 
Col. Hammer. . ..- Robert Wayne 
Walter Trumbull. . ate ets ...-Barry Walsh 
Prof. Albert Bancroft. aie he Nermatcteteele ..John Harwood 
MirsiColy Elam ines. ioante v's cles oetciels/sietotelsiele wiote7steletoteie Adora Andrews 

Act I—Scene 1—Living Room at the Chases. 2—Practice Tee 
at the Harmony Golf Club. 3—Men’s Locker Room in the Harmony 
Golf Club. Act II.—At the Chases. Act I1].—Scene 1—The First 
Tee. 2—Chases’ Hall. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Vernon Chase, highbrow author, moves for the summer to a 
cottage near a golf course. Investigating the game academically, 
he becomes an addict. Soon he is neglecting his work and irri- 
tating his wife. Then he becomes involved in a club scandal, 
is forced into an important match which he loses on the 19th hole 
and is threatened with the loss of his membership. Apologies, 
explanations and peace follow. 


WHITE LIGHTS 
(31 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Paul Gerard Smith and Leo 
Donnelly; lyrics by Al Dubin and Dolf Singer; music by J. Fred 
Coots. Produced by James La Penna at the Ritz Theatre, New 
York, October 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


HlossieuNinclinsweleercinesels Sogodcdtor aiela.sio.s eleveralieisterets Rosalie Claire 
anny a Miles cisjetemiertenecisne eisretare SHDOVS AeA aisle leieielersisieilsteie oo aTieeck Sil 
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ASEH Ms etateiels ccs woe caw wana aaaddie datas lataraternt had Jimmie Steiger 
Meanie aige: steer aes ctetae eek thee ncesek Tae Gertrude Lang 
WWD ME UE OA Fo Hatavs rat analavatoretor wreravortets ctorcheael teste Nabiors oe Leo Donnelly 
PLO LSS rattycs. gc at onsial ove aiclaveiRelaval al Morstarctetwiciardinie meee ae Florence Parker 
Wedd vy Harlow: s:cclaaeeteiers He cles feelers sietetatareitoly oitta Tammany Young 
tly Win Slo weer hencre  aceteceele sconce Sta lece Sislastsa mosis ae ens Robert Lynn 
Head's Wiaiteriiec cts tates Seth lols iceeeas ehdials clade chele citer James Barbour 
IELCEd CS. etmstneti es Pee eeoeiaie to sric deve ade ate cate Dorothy Deeder 
INEZ EIaer feats crate er ehe sear arevetatal cle: < ciateletcrthes Sahara nt cleft Molly O’ Doherty 
NVidia in Ph ar Somlacts tastier eraraereciesljetes soess one creiens James S. Barrett 
IN beg BEEPS ay cob dike saeco code BOSeEmHoIn wine J. Harry Jenkins 
A Maid. sotto eeee eee e tee e eee eee tee e eee e ten eenees Edna Skodak 
MEDS Vd) etl arictotctersce aveictcteiaieinl sia ve eiefelateis oS waive oe oie tae Frank Leslie 
Wohhny sere dace! ce ais siete grcekire seins tains cine iccs Leonard Scott 
George... <5. ICD OREOS DONOR E IG Ta Ne Utas SOR MOL AS an 6 James Howkins 
ROTO INT CEMIAIUE suis Selolewsior tice teh tion comet Gordon & King 


Act I.—At “The Monastery.” Act IIl.—In a Broadway Theatre. 


A romance of the theatre filled with conspiring and ambitious 
actors and a villainous manager or two. 


JUST FANCY 
(79 performances) 
A musical play founded on a play by A. E. Thomas; book by 
Joseph Santley and Gertrude Purcell; lyrics by Leo Robin; music 


by Joseph Meyer and Philip Charig. Produced by Joseph Santley 
at the Casino Theatre, New York, October 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NOW 
Griggs een iene cect eta stiee ete a hia clt are bisiale © iei% oe George Harcourt 
Byrauasd yi sedate lohedallpcValcseiel al ocleletel stelclefete’ oft seretdtets'eic/eie/atararsrale Archie Thomson 
os erin sip OO nC OR nO UCR CR oc WG LAO RICIP Or nau oie Peggy O’Neill 
WEL svete ...Thelmo Edwards 
Bobby Va ...-Charles Baron 
TRL els ye A Had OOO BOO OO OOe OO COMCe DOnuOUB Ose Oe Jack Bauer 
Jonsey aiDlet a Rotevag fo¥e\ of sitcraVeliet av aNe is¥ah Sia\a¥s| se-al's\s Frank Sills 
(Qo Re og nO, FaG.C OOO ADO OOO CNC OnD De Me Dnerce Frances Nevins 
Aunt Linda Lee Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
ita ovale ElISueteSe «cle lebelers. bie s-blurare oye) <’slovaleteloneis:aipiele's Joseph Santley 
Ar VeyaaN NACE crete lel elarelea minis tele elvinvelsinin dieieiele sla 4/s/ele' aie Harry Kendall 
THEN 
EO LOR UEP A eT MCR eye Te nie (a, d.0,6 alo sGiv nse epROIPie ie 6/45 ia eda elke is vere Peggy O’Neill 
arr ee OMS Catt Or en crecsiattts sictel ens cas ereleraverale a o1t 670 bic elale\eia'e Ivy Sawyer 
SANE Ee OTAMONG.. cieicicls: cals ble 413 sjavs «,0%6 olaueis eie%e.9!a wise 6 Berenice Ackerman 
Nita Waster Mel etralstetisioleheleletel ol sie sis'eisAMlieie ss 6: ole 5) si.s)6)'sh0\ piesa s)aus Thelma Edwards 
Meraldines Gem POY SUCL s cic vse! sisyair shsnarso © <le\0 en vieieie) Kathryne Burnside 
Mrs. Kingsley Stafford... 0... .cc cc ccrseccccecsasics Peggy Whiffen 
Hlcati tas Lyall po mntenereveta rere itis aye ole o) ciel ein eyelb.ara'e.aie(eveisieis.si'eisrece 6 Edward Cutler 
Sire alivertor ms HIPle ys clelerecis's +) o\a'91<'61sin\©iei ¢/o( sie! o\elnin's’ «(nie o\eis Eric Blore 
MACH NV ALOT crete iaislelaletelstalsteleie'e a1e cls slic .islein.s/s\01e viele sisials John Hundley 
yc or ast LE@ALST Marat miavelelcucusieiareereleielele's\elale’y elsivis s'sle.s/e.e Joseph Santley 
Hon. Philander J. Wood.. ..George Harcourt 
AIGat ANAC TINA riarcielsle) o\niacieisie 4 .c:d.e ni slece.c\eiesvejeres lassie sie George Spelvin 
Second Alderman.........ccsceseeercvceees .-Willard Charles Fry 
Ting PALCELIMANs oisciele cies vine eee sie « HOA Bononicdustoce Allan Greene 


Charlie) Van Bibber. 0.0.0.0 oes Baton eels .»»»Raymond Hitchcock 
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Tala sie. s: dorsi olveessletcle: suey wie cietorsVeyarey sven aisistorstatekessiejeiersiore Gertrude Lemmon 


Chi quita:s cineca siestoreis te elevates cinte eve nie stele srauncreeiats Mile. Marguerite 
A Gentlemanly Highwayman...........-..+e-- Willard Charles Fry 
The. Marquis wot Karnabyictcis.ei is eierelere.s e1s)eis,o1e1ace H. Reeves-Smith 


Staged by Joseph Santley. 


In this adaptation of the comedy “Just Suppose” a prologue is 
added in which years ago a former Prince of Wales visited Amer- 
ica and fell in love with an American girl whom he later was 
forced to give up. As the story is begun by Aunt Linda Lee, 
the little old lady whose adventure it was, the scene is blacked 
out and the original romance is acted. 


THE SPRINGBOARD 
(37 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Alice Duer Miller. Produced by 
Charles L. Wagner at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, October 
12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Billemichsetecais wists. sicla ls sis sia ied nis o.whelecs babe'ccie ete a paialene os mlae Mary Marble 
RH Od Aik BLIGE atercisyeicisie, eave ais oss cavk le, o) ofeVelelocaiereretote’s Bree Elizabeth Risdon 
Mary McVittey Madge Kennedy 
George) Bayandysctec:< simian outs ele. dais ere Walter Connolly 
Dee Neal S A etcevet ete tere oceine: ste sha wie tees olwrevers felis cvohare Wareieleters John Maroney 
Wactor Haz emia tye ecole +: oe stecerelptetelene s+ 1sielereteloisiseteuwiere Sidney Blackmer 
IMs Samm slerratant iy raver averere pole oie lei elaietel eo suenetelel ciel steiela’eteiaiseyerens Jane Houston 
IMirS5,j Ela e tite: ee cic cieveie lo sieis-vle’s.s.s Jone lerstetiers ete a overerete ttohe Adelaide Prince 
Secretary terrom cica sc orevara ois To ciebaveaieetretepetotonatemiaieieraraioms ater Thaddeus Gray 


Acts I and Ii.—A Studio Apartment in New York. Act III.— 
The Law Office of George Bayard. 
Staged by T. Daniel Frawley. 

Mary McVittey, booked to sail for Europe to study art, is held 
in New York by Victor Hazen, a personable youth by whom she 
is fascinated at the first meeting. For a year or more after they 
are married they live happily, but finally Victor’s habit of using 
matrimony merely as a springboard from which to leap to other 
and more amorous adventures causes Mary to leave him. Victor, 
however, refuses to be left. He even acquires typhoid fever and 
comes to Mary to be looked after, and she just has to take him 
back. 
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THE MATRIMONIAL BED 
(13 performances) 
A play in three acts, adapted from the French of T. Mirande 
and Mouesy-Eon by Seymour Hicks. Produced by A. H. Woods 
at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, October 12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WO Workman. rcrclnalsleye:eieloieclelidecleisieiesieslevets « ha: ote ssvele esr John Hendricks 
Maria Tine sare cele wretieieisfeleivialty<'arehinis > aeiesreivieateioae sie Winifred Kingston 
(Gata hab Yen eis a CN GT OREO IC OAC ID CO eC aE May Vokes 
A bieteemC Oncor sae rece i acle lire « Saciaie'm sjaciapeit ie mele ongetsie clcses Lee Patrick 
DV Lva MGM RAMEE e Ages Gece eames cee eater Vivian Oakland 
Gusta venCortoniie nese ts cleedientis-cels anion eh cine «chee Kenneth Hill 
AES USTEMG Ha DDOWAISS or «0: cere er Sole. siecle ouwtele eaeret entre, Lennox Pawle 
Woctor) Daudine wets Se aoe ee ee ae oot eae Oe. saa Clay Clements 
PNG OIP HEN ODLEbere ies ce aisle alo ek oes cette cis ieietetsrereier siete John T. Murray 
BEGIN CaSetr err racters aietey a caOiniacin aa cee wislahc Mens eee ete Amy Dennis 
Cane we Lee DEL sas ci sia er eerelers/sislsierecsiniesn.e wale aie aterslemne chee Kay Strozzi 
Gresrcieereav W.Va eta ete fares tnicaa Fovtiets re atove¥s foliorotersnavadoretenstaus wrasorsieie Fred Sutton 


Acts I, II and III.—In Cortons’ Apartment in Paris. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Adolph Noblet, sauce manufacturer and victim of amnesia, 
turns up as a hairdresser at the home of Juliette Corton, his for- 
mer wife. He finds her married again and admits that he, too, 
is married. Follows an active and comic dispute as to which 
husband, the old or new, will occupy Juliette’s bed the evening of 
the play. 


SKIN DEEP 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced by 
M. J. Nicholas at the Liberty Theatre, New York, October 17, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Carll Bema teks le sae Bielasitts« Biblage ofeddiexctolara gis diss Mae yels eve Sam Wren 
PAT HIG MMVVICSE OM atest ais ietctolciel aie) she esa.5/4 e's! 06) Sel eteie 6 alece evel ose Reginald Owen 
(MINEY WWKGEIIGNIS SH oo eda NO DeRBOOUOT OO COUEMCOORCOSOC AC Chrystal Herne 
IVE San Eatin ymME ALLIEN S's 410610) 01c1<1c/e 0 0ie%e) 0 sfol stele «:e 6:4.6\e1610 Spring Byington 
AMITIOM COLIISS Mentsta ie ciaveierecs «c's it's lecajiele.0) eve sele's site ous aye Frances Goodrich 
(CHER 5.0 occic SUSU ORO REICL OOO E DUDDICIIOUIOT Kaa eo orca Betty Barlow 
Cormmen Merve Nec cicwissiewlewis cise ww cisinweainwe Marian Warring-Manley 
Orie terete ree ans ie Tor eat ics joke KoicnelisenoyenexedsLajeveyeieiege ivi joversrejostiero'e Use Bloede 
VEE ON UATE IN, Fave too 1 poe vertoyre Ju tor t0.las0 (0 co a0 Jo W180 00,6 0/e\0 98 TS Guido Nadzo 
YOOMEL cr SUA CL totes lo oo foe 1 10 18 5a i iw be fos i000 0 Joe eyo nije 90. ocals [oho Ivan Servais 


ASHER MD OOLE ME tia a aio ac dered sco dan dene cee nies g Charles W. Adams 
J Acts I, II and III.—A Room in Julia Weston’s Home on the Out- 
skirts of San Diego. ‘ 

Staged by Bertram Harrison, 
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Julia Weston realizes that her husband, Parrish, after seven 
years of married life is endangered by the return of an old-time 
sweetheart, Corinne Marvel. In place of registering jealousy and 
excluding Corinne from her home circle, Julia invites her to come 
visiting and literally turns Parrish over to her. Within a week 
Parrish is cured and happy to return to Julia. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT 
(56 performances) 


A mystery comedy in three acts by Harold Hutchinson and 
Margery Williams. Produced by the Night Producing Co., Inc., 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York, October 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pomme EL olla td ss ase cess se erie wel ole nis edie se sieve plete wins James Spottswood 
Wehabod! livers 4. tas telcketeistevelclates cictsvareleke Par ate ter ate evans Spencer Charters 
Dre Saraile | Walter gicsiarasa o:ouctars(o'o/': sos» wqlateeetate Bele adeeinve ae Vessie Farrell 
ARSevt tray: Sees MN b bal evcr sy cverer 5) scares os oveverel ese wcovs/ ole, ovavcyers wictolalers cuonatole Mary Loane 
PLIES Doce, £ OO TOMICO SEC DCOLTTO CTIA COD One nC Somer c Jack Motte 
Captain aMiomahanicn. 2. acisysercis a)ole theyre wiare sie e ever evsccre\eiae Kenneth Loane 
IN TEdEriclorAy Clips cia ecto cistets etos.e. Siete atelere wiatete therm aye eels Fred E. Strong 
lhbual: [Stow AIG oe hy Oaks otic NOOR Oana oS coo ace aac Carroll Ashburn 
Robertmelartwelltrreractste cis crete cnetetac te crel dia tsteve tiaitier stele Albert Tavernier 
enitat enatre pica st vicje sateteteis seasayate oo exofebetens sie asae der Diantha Pattison 

Acts I, II and III.—At ‘‘Sunny Crest’-—Hartwell’s Summer Home 
in Maine. 


Robert Hartwell is murdered in his hunting lodge in Maine. 
There is reason to suspect the entire cast, but late in the evening 
it is proved that Lenita Lenare, Uncle Robert’s second and dis- 
satisfied wife, did the deed because the old gentleman refused to 
show her where he kept his money. 


INTERFERENCE 
(224 performances) 


A play in three acts by Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden. 
Produced by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
October 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Douclage Holders teet ets sce be cece vivivie se e's 64> sce cele John Williams 
ATPEAVELYN tietelaranifede totale sw teteserstelavnvelelersteyeivietarelere eressom eines Philip Tonge 
Joseph, Craghursty.5 2. cox es suk es bs wie eles Sisto vle ls eiorsu atom BER Day 
GBS rs rr oleh eet ha Sou fo eee Soleo Be Wialeine es arei here woatelereiotols Arthur Lewis 
Din Tonnes Marlay ails aac win otevelstensielsteysieterelaisteaal eratelers Arthur Wontner 
Barbara’ Marlay ts. o% Ries Oe) he re iota pice atadiere ecietetalors aie Elsie Landford 
Baith: Marlay jitiswcis cc cawls eacle eater once aiken aoe Pheebe Foster 


Philip: Voazese's sie sis a s,0.6 se 600 ecciscoja oats cle etetete etaltele A. E. Matthews 
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Wehorah bKane x. s. syrokshocie css oie NOCTIaC DOC Oe Kathlene MacDonell 
MIDS DArMe eisai ne eet Moore Cees ee Ethel Griffies 
BEC ters Seis c ra Ce eer PAAO ene NS Sih alle ae Alfred Ayre 
Per re Cleaver. a. it ithe beia\ iene oie ere .n/0is/4/610, 6/870) vine Jo) 3 Sie cis Tecr Colin Hunter 
Ghietinspector? Haineseee. ete cen k tk cee eee cteeak Charles Dalton 
Octor peu ttoc ks pectoris arecf sures is ue reicshe a: Sree Saar Horace Sinclair 
Mray Blorence Rookessecteb cere eae ck ee eecc cs oo Winifred Fraser 
Detective Serveant a ournes. cute eters «teloale< oobieeimes Oscar Stirling 


Pea aaa nauae Lina Scones 
Staged by Campbell Gullan. 

Sir John Marlay, eminent London physician, discovers that his 
young wife is being blackmailed. Her first husband has turned 
up alive when he was supposed to have been killed in the war. 
Sir John, deeply in love with Lady Marlay, visits the blackmailer, 
a woman named Deborah Kane, with the intention of calling her 
off. On a second visit he finds Deborah dead and, fearing his 
wife has had a hand in the killing, seeks to establish evidence of 
suicide. The suspicious police end by suspecting Sir John, but it 
is the returned husband himself who has done the killing and he 
is ready to sacrifice himself by confessing. 


THE GOOD HOPE 
(49 performances) 
A drama in four acts by Herman Heijermans, translated from 
the Dutch by Lilian Saunders and Caroline Heijermans-Houwink. 


Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, New York, October 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


GlemEntines1< c1s1s 0 5:0 cise o\6s-cle\s.e'e sialelo o .eie'a aie aie’ Josephine Hutchinson 
GOUT se ete vila at aiay clos sash A seta Srerav aera a sveiealeyalersiene stahep> J. Sayre Crawley 
MDD ZTeuta hij Goa ohe tele rchetege¥ =i aero) overs ni0)) areal si ax a sia) dl ©: ala, (o) ey os yas d) ales acer aicke Robert Ross 
Melle ue reysterskarstereraterotelaiieterbiel old cfricia) eres cielciete) ersjateyers ctslle's\\e’« John Eldridge 
PS SROH Cimteyayorsuctetows clavate aie tdrecaie ieieisiesuisueael overs ieusvelsveiaics- Charles McCarthy 
ride hye erate eter teretete abeceievelereieeversr ore claversiols (elev sla isustersi@.elete alfa. Alma Kruger 
ho AIS RCEDOIETO ND olb10 CORD IGEOIDI TUCO IAG EOE IO. DICE IOUT ICR Ie Eva Le Gallienne 
DlemMenS EOS ets ele le is oie eleva oe ro) aiviersia stale elate/eTei"s"eleai"b"> tp Egon Brecher 
Greeters sha ore on cearcicie le aleforere chen re Wie a et otal Reavers sheyerbiers Donald Cameron 
VEE Creer anrte  Rtckct s leleteve to iere cvs (el'e ia eiaie. sl aisbeln ioe tev Beatrice de Neergaard 
ROAST tlm ereteae tite taletets er ateliaie sis) oie’ -w dile)ralenal © sueiee\er ale ener J. Edward Bromberg 
SRA Tis eee eee Tete wie: olathe coarse ater e018 baal eilay's’ ahold ack te Margaret Love 
Nees prim tanteac re tei lecedle a elie vsless 6. sis yv a: capiie'@"e,8 eer nels Alan Campbell 
PIES ORSTOTIATE Nate ie c clelo oe 8 sieie g.n0e wigrsits|e¥e ee’v voit 0s 3% Harold Moulton 
Second) \Coasteard coisa cle o'cle sinicis, » 010 slole viele ciavoreis Walter Tupper Jones 
PLEAV UL Seutere reer ete ict ole] pears) 6) sia) 6.61614) 0 Sie (0or5) o's: ele) 6 vice: s).0% Leona Roberts 
UGA Seat erettaeieie sieseiobe sie eiaraie/ esses aletore sate wloioln, eleleais/eisis Harry Sothern 
Mathilde J OUAIRIe nck BEIGE DOD BIS Patan ORO OO Rita ach Os Mary Ward 


Acts I, II and III.—Kniertje’s Cottage. Act IV.—Offices of 
Clemens Bos. 


Clemens Bos, unscrupulous ship owner of Holland, sends his 
fishing boat, the Good Hope, to the herring beds when he knows 
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her hull is rotten. Drafted in her crew are the two sons of the 
widow Kniertje, Gaert, bolshevistic and recently thrown out of 
the navy, and Berend, younger and cursed with a whimpering fear 
of the sea. His mother drives Berend aboard and is conscience 
stricken when the boat goes down. Bos fights down the rising 
tide of public wrath and subscribes to the fund for the sailors’ 
survivors. 


THE IVORY DOOR 
(310 performances) 


A play in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by Charles 
Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, October 18, 
1027 ae 


Cast of characters— 


PROLOGUE 
Cinna esi ati yiengetstavete: ajevel ekansiereie eieistaveiersieietajekatere stereisietaletaversra's Henry Hull 
hbaieital CO mde CL LV Al @rrrepetetel heusueles 6) belay eliela\ cist sisialetelevel sielslelatereieietele David Vivian 
Brandy cleacereie stereo sie.ovpteclole AOR OSE Me ane Conese A. P. Kaye 
THE PLAY 
SNIPE ENA Crereratelelolelate (ele) eve nicieisclsie'e oleleialererelvicleveietevorerareee Henry Hull 
MB Gata isvetonshatetho rst eis tate sve cove fore ekaus chal susveiecelayeasioreretsustclekamerenereisrerees A. P. Kaye 
pe JG Atiais Ritter $4750 Bite DALI ean a. Ooo i Louise Closser Hale 
AW OES SEBO CLO DO 2 OCOD LIONS OOICORLIO OOD SDIO Goce Helen Chandler 
The. ‘Chaneclios Svea ie colelahate ah ave, eel ste. ahorepeteh sMenay see tehelet alee ate Ernest Lawford 
EP OSSICA crasriaierete atteters Sei. ciate eeisiewe ae sg wiaielobsietstavelde tere Margaret Gaillard 
ANID UOT cstiesey tie eceis stersl evel puslele’ e fala ieedena sleheveiersreiokstert/elcieveinverersianerste John Pote 
OlGMB ep pote seis creo vie iicieleve Witrcies oa tetels, \aictepeiaisidere o aeterae Donald Meek 
Pshleaeo le a6 d.c- OCU ROG COE ORIG CEOID OTIOIOD ONGTOAO o ona oar William Boren 
Counts Rollotrrerc crete eres lee stavaleecciegine erician sl cscledeleietee niet Trevor Bland 
pe NEU TTINEL As cre reietletelevelelciereretslerece iene ei elevely sl sietelevaisians Edward Nannery 
Ditusy Soldier of) the Guard ic ccltseiste serie ovis seas a) ere Earl McDonald 
CarlohSoldies"of ther Guard '. gacsectssesredeceutice ae ec Trevor Bland 
Brino Captain. of ‘the: Guard x «oe. <oieiwia eieiers-a el ote shel orotate Edward Rigby 
ierabiGess+ INEM COR DO GOOBCLOUOU NO HOUGLOORCOCERRAGOS Linda Watkins 
A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 
Men Raney cveiai stern eles ele ai oka! a: e's: ara ater cho sraval siclareia erarsielaya/siaisveremns Henry Hull 
"Bh ewPariti Ce ajate toes sie ne 1002s)» 9 enarsis sieves Siewwiene eo aeinre w stele Lawrence Bevans 


Acts I, II and III.—At the King’s Castle. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 

King Perivale having all his life heard the legend of the ivory 
door—that no one who has walked through it has returned alive— 
determines before he marries the lovely Princess Lilia to investi- 
gate for himself. He must know the truth. Through the door 
he goes and, as he suspected, comes out at the end of a dusty 
passage. But when he comes back to the castle gates neither the 
guard nor any of his intimates of the palace know him. They 
insist the devil has bewitched him and made him look like the 
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king. Only Princess Lilia recognizes him, and to prove her loy- 
alty she, too, walks through the ivory door. Then the people 
deny them both. So they walk back through the door together 
and let the people get them another king. 


WEATHER CLEAR—TRACK FAST 
(63 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Willard 
Mack at the Hudson Theatre, New York, October 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


FE Wiomaliime@gaNell vic care a evere-e 61 sia c'slevs Sie yelejewleiele- oie lere ove avers’ Charles Hill 
Myre ko cram Ucar tie orcveies cucLetavels atsvavsioxe/eve acateliete eo cvetare (ale ee lavbien tual tok Joe Buck 
Baltimore Sleeper <5 5.0 516.01 skew cleo ele we ole isusw oes andere Jim Bubbles 
EBtChh yaa eaTT CIS eter syste cow scinvoss ove fo weve eiave oid w oneteveniaiene anes Tommy Meade 
Dicks ROtberr OCkK srt sisjs sid crsuwspaconnseveaeee oreiusie seraw teas) ec oleae Frank Lyon 
Pentig Willsoulcr og -wc-e sisters ete os cieiearests Give feietets Walda Mansfield 
MGladiolas NEMMINES ier. bce alos ete esielere ae ene Cstecee eel Gertrude Walker 
Siler Em iy OlmSO oe. mre, acura cite eies ockov one ieoreterentee ca, ey aro" Sco William Courtleigh 
Mohniys Conelesontec tnistas «cvs siee eistes aavers ehius Getnowlnersine Clark Marshall 
PANG MG eta CES, orders oe ake stelle ators, -loceneieyeleysrsieN el ove ies aisleveuees Joseph Sweeney 
AO CMOVL cal CRETE eeton sree iier aie) evel Ter o's 1s/-e)sieleuereneye’ cheseici s lerersal s:e%eeis Joe Laurie, Jr. 
VET Som SEUW teeuctere (allatie. e'le;0" averse) «oye abate eigelekare ataendane ett Florence Earle 
AVE tava lerteL Ole erat aycceeuerausvo, ncn. ovs/elaleveva ei! ow etre eieianah ere wale ‘elas ine Janet McLeay 
BGG ESM amtcaroredaiets| ravers) ec taceverere © ails Thence eellol Gael ale eu elenerecots Richard Cubitt 
ova A Wel Leetan fotsichellerercieual elicneiei clans obec ere ine vis 31s erator Herbert Ashton 


Acts I, II and JIIJ.—In and Around Havre de Grace, Maryland 
Race Track, During the Spring Meetings. 
Staged by Willard Mack. 

Joe McGinn, one-time popular jockey, is hoping to win enough 
on one race to quit the track, marry Mary Marlo and buy a 
newsstand. Silent Johnson, old-time owner, has been saving his 
best horse, Dr. Patrick, for just the right spot and decides to start 
him at the Havre de Grace meet. Joe, Johnson’s friend, bets his 
last red on Dr. Patrick, and then Alex Cerinac, villain and horse 
poisoner, bribes the Johnson jockey to throw the race. Dr. Pat- 
rick doesn’t win, but Johnson forces Cerinac to stake Joe to the 
newsstand. 


LOVE IN THE TROPICS 
(15 performances) 


A comedy drama in three acts by Corning White. Produced by 
Clark Ross at Daly’s Theatre, New York, October 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
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Siti leind Shs tra arora wisi eteievetel eum ale evoketentetetaloisstajelazetcia sto ateemers Frank Horton 
Tsabellat kc oo Ne eee eho w ochel ce aisele eitecsis ss otereiote arate Gilda Kreegan 
Helen’ Blanton. </< «ja cise. <ic/oke'alele's elev se sible eles otehe) s] eels) ofs Isabel Baring 
Hugh Blanton... cya <cje0c oemc 0 vjsieisi« wivis viele vis vie iy eleirie E. J. Blunkall 
Wick Gray, ete state claieine i etslete irarelolavets, se ets oie suctorerdtotorcrale Walter N. Greaza 
IWiiiveicca} i a sale aielalsloliciatel » olaloteyerefetous\elel clpidiplals, «leis aisisyelatete teers Allen Atwell 
WY Garbo is, seersisi wis abe, citesal Gia elecelecesvelotaratererete aie 4) «teteeaetere Effingham Pinto 
TIME ae'e paces Ar araca eel RANG DOG © CROC NIOIO. ROTO Ce ROG OGIO HUES OID OO Soa Got OC Kemii 
Etetitae SCV MIOUn lo crveleloleis a lcloleieiwleste Oiere s e(s ete elerem eistelelera Prentice Abbot 

Acts I, II and III.—On the Porch of a Plantation House in the 
Philippines. 


Staged by Cyril Raymond. 


Hugh Blanton is jealous of his wife Helen, who is loved des- 
perately but honorably by his plantation foreman, Dick Grey, and 
pursued by Mendoza, a Spaniard. Blanton dismisses Dick and 
when he is later stabbed by Mendoza Dick is accused, but later 
cleared. 


THE BELT 
(29 performances) 


A play in three acts by Paul Sifton. Music composed and di- 
rected by Heaton Vorse. Produced at the New Playwrights The- 
atre, New York, October 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Wlora- DPHOmMPSOU siete sic eiese'olers see's ole cle sie evs o cleisesigle cl sreleleteere Jane Barry 
Nancy DHOWIPSON ia ss cieleiels siete re ctetere ciety sinvcuslact crete ..-Gail De Hart 
Ndinee Oh HOmam Solace: cals cralstatsiersvareelete seversie . Ross Matthews 
LEER oo oo GHG Oe GOU ORO OO CBOUDEOO DOO AGH . Franchot Tone 
PNA KOMSON sbi ti riere skates sisleie cfalerel siclale efoleviete cle Benjamin Osipow 
ptveg Oldqiia nia aver crepes sie tieueceasie: eicwioretreneheiere ...George N. Price 
SEO Sod oohcudbeCoGneouen shotcuwrndGodsecdan .. Willard Williams 
Men Ores auclarcters Ph elatapaiale'e skein Peleteaiasis sisies .. Lawrence Bolton 
GOO GS: rereray. oSatorcrayeletereisis’ feiss Serese creiate’e cistelt .. Herbert Bergman 
i ratilocaretetersteyete pelace ete eiavalerent cece atte tareteter .. Murray Franklin 
WE REC Sein crates: steht ox avcpocacslietevcusistests sires) <xese ..Herman Bandes 
ELAS yeti ate otrieioostsicistcieles cveretsereeTsiers ...Edward Franz 
Jacke cote catsietels. +, shasiae shee aw eisjerateisvatars . Edward Buckman 
Steve irecialeisiseiersie averse siaioiac sisi etveharee .. Benjamin Osipow 
AN OL GIA N.S AME oreo s wise wieis. chow viel ovat ethane latetebncs Site eters tere Parker Totten 
HU EAG Ve: tstenctens store) als clsiere inci ais ei suntelexeteie leis Inicicte ort avelero buts Moss Fleisig 
Karl some trata ciecsisretsis;sre isis suatsierne Charles P. Thompson 
SNIACOD SOM tee teverrtels/elei=sreiess Ve elsie)eielersiciatefeletelavaleisjeyeterslsleteler Irwin Swerdlow 
PL en Crick s sateteratelehaielsjnrelavelatelers sere) ate ..+. Lionel Ferrend 
PA PoliGes Captains ccs. sare cere heie are tintins tins Feito, Parker Totten 


Acts I and IJ.—The Living Room of Jim Thompson’s Home. Act 
IlI.—The Belt. 
Staged by Edward Massey. 


Jim Thompson, overworked in the automobile factory of the 
Old Man in Detroit, sees red when his wife Flora takes up with 
a wealthy lover and his daughter is ruined by Bill Vance. He 
demands that Vance marry the girl. Vance stirs the Old Man’s 
factory workers to revolt and they wreck the plant. The revolt 
is suppressed and Vance arrested. 
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THE LOVE CALL 

(88 performances) 
A musical play in three acts; music by Sigmund Romberg; 
book by Edward Locke; lyrics by Harry B. Smith. Produced 


by the Messrs. Shubert in Association with L. Lawrence Weber 
at the Majestic Theatre, New York, October 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SS SIMON Se eyet crete o olale,crssherSreivelc a Sieve rile Creve sie orarerecnerarene Carlos Mejia 
MOG tepsfolnlaeleiers «#/s)'s +1 a's =i0\ (sv, visiai's\e siei016 picsala)«)s)als\<helalaiew¥e.s Frank Erwin 
BUUENa Tee ak otiakedetoxePolste al a info Ls eis) ¢ eibyes) seis s Vyas. s cialaly ia ue aerate John L. King 
REC ORUs rateeVets Gare oancya'a era aiw.cis vo ore ora) iene araanece ts Alb Ruane seiwincd Bradley F. Lane 
POMEL Cea UG Eieratara\etwrolevelel eae oie [ow clea a ovsieValisl etsy ieiaisverstaishereletelte Shep Camp 
Wenan Wellere actseistecre oinerslsra scart ie as oem erecta a hcee cence Jane Egbert 
AOE ye LASC AO src ais.c = wiaiereisiecclessine sieldinialstuleraiee ate tres Joseph Macauley 
Hstrella-Canbhy-Bon ham... sic ec ness oc 0 ae swe brnalels oe Roberta Beatty 
Sone EOD NAM erste cecal aces sine rests eaters er ocebetenettio ere William T. Carleton 
ML OTEV AO AIND Yi recs. ote iacs ai sccrais eistels s.5 sitiaunalsversiare) seickereseinte W. L. Thorne 
Reginald’e Barvester wrsre st cis tales (oraicroie cialede's)eisia\orersiaters crave Barry Lupino 
PDACtOrme eMlOliaeis ysis ericrrcitern's slee oroeisie ticle treys Charles Lawrence 
WISH MMC Mla mhne o Sicee ove ears ce wirsse tous a ietie Semen a ehats Violet Carlson 
IVEtisee OID Yate aie creiatexe cra le eiare aie lace cele cle cleuhercuniete enters Alice Fischer 
ESenrat Lam SAUL IY secreicinre =. ate ieee ere ove excieiavencie ans tee oo ecateinise erates Berna Deane 
EILCMMID OSE ore ich cic 0)e evereve/s! aca o/eiaiec,e's 4's) dieie) ¥ (elalorerevowler William Balfour 
Gaprai elodsrats . setels a's ove clefeys avels violet suereserers walere John Rutherford 
Serre aittgee let aa csi ocicine wie ieleieisie’ cWe ielele ais ele winieeieon uate Richard Lee 
Prev tGnanty DENtOM io otis ce sts lsie oe «cis ic-5'0ie wieleseusieraorsiois fe SNOW John Barker 
HER MEU Net ane oy sks ie (ecw is 7e Sie cole io) oles oats Gieialsueld (ance lars Frederick Kaufman 
Hi s'2 ey ak, dB ae aden dondo go> Abaque BOO Gok ae mer Stanley Jessup 
AIG StrE MEAN CONS a5 ar2 etcrelsteteia oxsisc1e os = miwieta: Sim) o:shans foxese Veloz and Volanda 
Wisethle., Sac 66 Re ore aon Hon D Db oer OL GOD nan oo de Frank King 


Act I1—The Canby Ranch, Aravaipa Valley, Arizona. Act II.— 
Colonel Bonham’s Quarters at Fort Apache, Arizona. Act III.—The 
Del Ario Rancho. Time of Play—1869. 

Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


Musical version of Augustus Thomas’s “Arizona” in which 
Henry Canby, Arizona rancher, is threatened by the Indians 
stirred to the massacre urge by the renegade Hodgman. Brave 
Lieutenant Denton gets through the Indian lines and brings the 
regulars to the rescue of the beleaguered ranchhouse. 


IF 
(27 performances) 


A play in four acts by Lord Dunsany; music by Edmond 


Rickett. Produced by the Actor-Managers (in association with 
Sidney Ross) at the Little Theatre, New York, October 25, 1192:0% 
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Cast of characters— 


John Beal has for ten years smarted under the memory of a 
railway guard’s rudeness in making him miss a train. A visiting 
Yogi gives him a wishing crystal that permits him to recover ten 
years of his life and see what would have happened if he had 
He would, he learns, have met a girl on the 
train who would have taken him into Persia to help her collect 
There he would have ruled a kingdom and a 
harem and escaped just in time to save his head. Then he wakes 


caught the train. 


an inheritance. 


IB ELE Revie eieretctetslercretevccalefeiela slolnvafets SdnodocoucsauOdOne .-..Harry Green 
Billy eee Ao Or ODIO GUS Charles Cardon 
Joly Beals cts wveceists crests celovele-oitisiers,s¥e eve /elers lei sceceiele ere Walter Kingsford 
Mary Beal.. Phas sae\ eave ova vetetolaneistel oleteletenetsraiccl eve aisveusiens Alice Moffat 
Wii Zatl ayers ia) syatnisia wehesaicisialerevecole -Paula Trueman 
SATIS eeeleeietstecietele eisiaratireteteltrore erelelels oie el crete aiems oie mieteetelr siete Albert Carroll 
Miraldan Clement 2 fe <:<raceycbetesstersi ste lars farereloteisi= lel c¥orwiatejealera i Margot Lester 
Whe Mampi ten Conneternmiewceercteeelelerierer cists cletels eri Vincent Mallory 
Daoud eve ctete ocvaicrstcraie etal siete crat raveteialeles oo arets ote ere chovehace Albert Carroll 
Ar Chic MSeal Rn sty eeicvemiee atoratotere ois tate) can) 64s kehet orevalsiehere a) chols:s Harry Green 
IDC TUMELTIGSEIIM Mayne ost ol ele o) atorehotelerss siete eralelsr ovelereletevate a) steicrsteree Otto Hulett 
Hahz pelwAlcolaltiis cies c.cvestre tsiers erste wiave.e eiebe trays love olorsiensee Mare Loebell 
IEpaAz ALO Lewer ate eracsrafaversreiereis eierecels eis cl elelereleretetexcreverers Westen Doe Doe Green 
eWLioothoobala isis srererate crete (slo oievere ereverlorcloxeretniere eles over Walter Crumbley 
Ora eters rete cial scelaiciavaiel hovel olerctersielsiclomsrareate eietoray otehala cists George Heller 
The? Sitharpi Player... sas odedceiee oe ectececseesces Marietta Bitter 
PnhemEtnboe mr layer’ tii .tectaiate vers ole etoneeletshetarteterensreieietores Beatrice Oliver 
Sheikot tthe BishareeiSitetcs)s ore'e ste viel clelcisic cis eiciciel clelclels side Otto Hulett 
Bishareens: . 
The Paithiul Ones... 6... alas Tales caste stcteta le Mersise Harvey Cripps 
‘Nhe: Saspiciotis; Ores tits och a ciee <ehoete es one me clos coat John Rynne 
pew Graves Ome settee cicicisistateiee cele ctereletemieistctetestare Leslie Mahlon 
PPRE PL Gaders so. 2.5 sxcis.s/esie oles casce celespie eisieiee hie ticles Francis Ward 
Guests: 
cAva GC itieSeRINOtAD IE Sreecia)aia.t.e'esaieve oie aie veselevevereree cislerere Brewster Board 
PA ead yirOLs Mashionersre tise cme ete svelaretalerecicie Nan Marriott-Watson 
PARE LSIAT ME CIMCEm fonts cleat cit veisrete e ciciniceie se excels John Ralph Geddis 
PAP BGAIby OL Esllitale. cislc/clcctcteis cl clets Seles ottalelevele's Alma Rochford 
A Persian Pundit.... . Vincent Mallory 


A Turkish “Emissary. ...... .-Charles Cardon 
The Dancer with the Scimitar. ..J. Blake Scott 
hemDancer with then) yinbals.). citclelee sieinte cielo clatotolelnenctels Lily Lubell 


Act I.—Scene 1 and 3—A Small Railway Station Near London. 
2—John Beal’s Suburban Home, “‘The Acacias.’? Act IV.—4—A 
Second-Class Railway Carriage. Act II.—John’s Tent in Al Shaldo- 
eas Act III.—1 and 3—The Palace of Al Shaldomir. 2—A Small 

treet. 

Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


up and is satisfied with life as he has found it. 


A comedy in two parts by William Shakespeare. Produced by 
the Garrick Players at the Garrick Theatre, New York, October 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
(175 performances) 


2501927, 
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Cast of characters— 


INDUCTION 

A ord .qeseeee= 39 Sree cle ...Berresford Lovett 
Christopher Sl yreaten secre tito cette c cree Was eaten C. H. Croker-King 
EPOSEESS' 5) aria nctalte Ae so esac obs arele Cane cea aeeee Engel Sumner 
LOT ROS Desh oI OO nS A ORO eee ee ee en Teddy Jones 
AM Tora te ore eeteeerare eae ocin cre aks cieyun lo darren Thomas Donnelly 
WES Sod 6 011d Oni SEE Ohler Robert Vivian 
AN GITESER ern ants epee acishosaiicre ete set © ted o slgis Seles’ Gors'e Elda Frankau 

Scene—A Country Estate in England. 

. THE PLAY 

Wucention sprays +2. OSs ORC OOOO OMe OOH AMON GOGO) SIntKOA oaks Leslie Barrie 
TERN Go ddcbo gen OOUGERE SOOO SO OOOS oe SiG yeseisboveles avg Reginald Bach 
Baptist aeiviniola te esetete cere tere ce cee ude cae Fothringham Lysons 
Gr eI Ora renctercte sales accor 2 ois tat ey suave he a oheton ep Cee Nelo Maurice Cass 
PLOICETISLOM trestle, saree eo seins oc aieieie Cnet wae wees Coke eee Gerald Hamer 
IBAtherita eM nola sink che usto,aie-suere sions sole preieswein heteiokenenivines Mary Ellis 
ES FEMENCAMMIV LTA Lea evs uvevors, siete me, ceotc ot cvscn ie aoscaterauehaumeelore re menteeareres Betty Linley 
MBO ElxO eetereie Mis leres otakere- ses cso ete coke > s otots ten, lawn era reo WING John McGovern 
CEE TO chee mete cre oie hie ie tleeeiee cosa bisa on sie eta reeree Basil Sydney 
Gerteret ere tate ecie ere viele ein oie oS Oe citer nie eed emacs Junius Matthews 
Degyantr ton Baptista sciec sesinc oc sree alae oe Beeler eles Mylom Merriam 

ULE VOTe Mr Sahel MeV oa'cyoe oaacxelovstevertaeoveudvcre¥eyereve eee ree Margaret George 
GUIS eR cet teen. c aie co See micloncio ewan wank tienen Maria Ouspenskaya 
IN ae hicirtict let Hae crete sie icvatereisiencies Ge sis 'eic One te Cae ke Wis le-a iors Walter Speakman 
LONG Ts COD ARCOM ONO ORE ORO SCO NOISIER aC Ont Richard Skinner 
UD all Ore e re eee etarnias Cig eioreveg ale o,f Reh rao ss a bie Gidea Dae Seldon Bennett 
ERO GAB yey aie fey eke ohn voNGi sche oss etsy lavercxe Niel ano siararet Ua chateranctetale Robert Vivian 
Vincentio. . ; . Thomas Donnelly 
QE Ce cere aac tate Oeics cteia leis le satel mine cleus alelodareteiewttelslon teers John Turner 


Elda Frankau 
¢ Emily Graham 
Dorothy Folk 
Part I.—In Padua. Part II.—At Petruchio’s Country Home; a 
Public Road; and in Padua. 
Staged by H. K. Ayliff. 
The Shakespearean comedy in modern dress with Katherine in 
sports clothes and Petruchio in striped sweater and derby hat. 


The forced wedding journey is taken in a trick flivver. 


THE WASP’S NEST 
(31 performances) 
A mystery comedy in three acts, by Adelaide Matthews and 
Martha Stanley. Produced by Clarke Painter, Inc., at Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York, October 25, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ReidiCarson sc cicic ccs ce HOE UOMO DD OOUOOL AOE OOo Richard Gordon 
elinin kcivete ete terete + eho) oe civ Peta icle see Tets(n aid ere sieve Frank McCormack 
Mrs. Neely McDowell.........csccccccscsccccseces Gertrude Fowler 
PB Gta lI Ckem aM ancier< cisco. siajs olsis\s eleisivieiers« Wottisvecefetorsrarlarsts James Boshell 
Lee ea tier ele bate oar clots SctieiBcele, ae. 0 le ale-sie/Sielgie ate Gertrude Clemens 
Mahe Curtiss a sisi ccc 652s cco winie nieisit wisiele 0 01h e ainicin sie osie)s Albert Hyde 
GAT yaa v ster. oasis ciclvie clevsin ies s osiviclscivie.s OUisiele cles Albert Phillips 
Mirtle SE oe aloes SrA TRAD BAe KSI Rose Mary King 


‘ 
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Roger WicD Owellisreicoyeiols eletcl ol olers’elaiets!s) sree ehellet ole lnlaielareleto ve Frank Beaston 
Steve Nelsomtasre wine sree tetene erro) alee cherokee tenereretaeteraitorere Victor Shipley 
Mrs. Emmeline Jessup.....-..-+++seseeeccesceesee Louise Sydmeth 


The Scene is in the Entrance Hall of the Old McDowell Mansion 
deep in the woods outside of Elliston, Virginia. 
Staged by Frank McCormack. 


ESCAPE 
(173 performances) 
A play in nine episodes, by John Galsworthy. Produced by 
Winthrop Ames at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 26, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IN EAR A DST 6 MORO OHOLUL OC RCO CEO OOS TC COM ROLcAG Leslie Howard 
MINH SORT OLR TRLE WN TELO WEL.cyayaionciclersiciel ciskackelavehe evan stot cheyahe Henrietta Goodwin 
ThepPiaimi@lothes Mats sab oe.4:ce0s es eaecevee seme Edgar B. Kent 
MMRemOlice matt. er ssi arenas oie liaistoinie ers sioid seis o'ete ba ere Rises A. B. I. Imeson 
PD hew Opera Olicermatyasisysc cvelers era e's) wiciisielevacepeha chelete: ceareie F. Cecil Butler 
MUN reme ell OWaeK OLL VICE. ccs oye evel ciciesa,e\svsieysxeveroveh avai svevevelayere Lawrence Hanray 
FINE MEV IAE CLE teetered svatieelers iclavefovclclokeiststerel stetovslonctetcreweteretetete A. B. I. Imeson 
WHER OPRRE RW ak Cte oiorerecelarevaiexevece eile voveustekirs ey oxaneWerere veRevatet Edgar B. Kent 
Me eS rite led inlaid Yostere so ale sae cicrslensusjnlene ete .-Frieda Inescort 
"Thies Maid’ ai ce ees « as ....Cyrena Smith 
The Old Gentleman . Lawrence Hanray 
ser HOPKEEDEL sia.cie e's bic stale’! a/s)<iolcjale wie S cleyeisiefaiers exciecgtats J. P. Wilson 
(ELT SHANI ery erchoreiete 3 Io EAC ACI 8 CS Lily Kerr 
PIS ROUSteT atom tiiarscole etl ensis <aie/sisvele cers sna ime tobe ne riot Ruth Vivian 
The Captain 00.0.0. 5c cce secs cee sccescwere suns St. Clair Bayfield 
fisher Wari ed Gist BiOUi GS toriererelcisietelelers levers cieieteitrereicieceteteters Alan Trotter 
Pig Withee ss ere nuk = ets ase +o syepnvelesinrue oboe tee ela) ataeiele ausietas Viva Tattersall 
Phere MaLemoo ts ©OStADLe crass ecle o « cieleleis iets cieherele sveisioweie Edgar B. Kent 
Aue ALIN Ries G0 wo GdOG COOUCOAOUBOODE Abdo Cold Bocas St. Clair Bayfield 
Phew Other esa DOLer sey oie) s saskoreyeleinteis olevace ches, epeveleterete. sia F. Cecil Butler 
is hicvmalitet teraetverstertetevetereie che aterer aleve re creneleteraisicnste sr ciate siete Lawrence Hanray 
utiem Lxse ules Grit) or arareyterstclsisieie, ere-e esstsioceieueraensicreverateteroreere ete Geraldine Kay 
IVITSS pol) Ob ainte stetorelels erate arstele ce) oie) oreiectsvargie’ «eis)eterciets orate ra Renee Macready 
EMIUISS Cue On eotaaieleteteltiehetsi ele a tereters, sven eteratetovels arora taienere Lois Heatherley 
MPHEa BA GSOM ste ciel onions ore) wi shonsrais\sis, wicyskoxskore iene state ke Wiener state rere Austin Trevor 
The Dellrin ger ste. tcle cetcert tet icle ste ee aa as Meee a oes Alan Trotter 


Prologue—London: Hyde Park. Episode I.—The Prison Farm, 
Dartmoor. II.—The Moor in a Fog. III.—Bedroom in an Inn on 
the Moor. IV.—An Open Space by the River. V.—The High Moor. 
VI.—In the Valley. VII.—A Gravel Pit on the Moor. VIII.—A 
Cottage of Gentility. IX.—The Vestry of a Village Church. 

Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


See page 286. 


THE MULBERRY BUSH 
(29 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Knoblock. Produced by 


Charles Dillingham and A. H. Woods at the Republic Theatre, 
New York, October 26, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


ADNECU WANCAStED ssrctvaw aera care a eicist eee hia ee ee Isobel Elsom 
Edgar NWiOrub Sere arcrsiers tie ieies Seis ...Edwin Nicander 
Sylvia Bainbridge... . Claudette Colbert 
yadae te ee eee ree ee ..- Stanley Harrison 
arty) Bainbridge ee aaj susrstorsters saison ions ars aio ers eee eee. James Rennie 
NatalieM Darsmotess cc. sa eeemes cre ee cote n cree bs ee Ruth Lyons 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of Anne Lancaster’s Villa. “Act 
II.—Anne’s Bedroom. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Harry and Sylvia Bainbridge, three months before their divorce 
is made absolute, find themselves guests in the home of Anne 
Lancaster, who hopes to marry Bainbridge when he is free. Dis- 
covering that Bainbridge has other plans Anne determines to 
block his divorce. She locks the Bainbridges in a bedroom for 
the night, knowing that under the English law this will be ac- 
cepted as proof of a reconciliation. 


IMMORAL ISABELLA? 
(60 performances) 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Lawton Campbell. Pro- 
duced by Chamberlain Brown at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
October 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Walaveras. Bishop Of cAvila deste t.cle'eisicclalsie’s ier gre otecciavels Eugene Powers 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon.... -Reginald Mason 
Beatrice, Marchioness of Moya. .Patricia Barclay 
ROGET Osten e mo siaiels: olsiele avoie-« ... Edward Rose 
Isabella, Queen of Castile. ... Frances Starr 
Christopher Columbus... . Julius McVicker 


RMIM OUR esta tvsiasenverniers)sioleie ..Gordon Mullen 
PAMBISHOD os. etemiesiniel ote e) olerei= A .- Joseph Burke 
URGES Cocoa dO OOB0 O66 GHUOODOOD ORO OO Or CORO Irwin Emmer 
Miia tie Dia cae icicle cicssiel setae sie! slsyo1s fevers ow etalelar eres a iolceligvelever elie Sam Hassan 
Pei taai WV ORAGH s siviis.e.sie eee iviels sie.sieibisis Dorothy Paule, Blanche Collins 


Lords and Ladies of the Court, Guards, Pages, etc.: Christine Hun- 
ter, Sally Matthews, Evelyn Frost, Hilma Moss, Marion Barnett, 
Dorothy Swick, Mary Hill, Marjorie King, Marie Todd, Raymond 
Jones, Zola, Zaphir, Willie Trost, Carl Parks, James Lansing, 


Howard Allen. ; : 
Acts I, II and III.—Isabella’s Private Council Chamber in the 


Alhambra, Granada. 
Staged by Mabel Brownell. 

A modern satire in which Isabella is shown to have had amo- 
rous designs upon Columbus when she pawned her jewels to 
finance his voyage of discovery. When Columbus returns to 
Spain and seeks to resume his affair with Isabella Ferdinand 
sends him on the second voyage to get rid of him. 
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BEHOLD THIS DREAMER 
(56 performances) 
A paradox in five scenes from the novel by Fulton Oursler. 
Dramatized by Fulton Oursler and Aubrey Kennedy. Produced 


by George C. Tyler at the Cort Theatre, New York, October 31, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Clarawbtienenr sav. eis vcctrs siete eis osetele cial Cieietaes eos batticia O- bear 
Ceres FE AUHISE MS ays. cS cic ahats ore ereletaret oe crotoe wrote piers anciarais Glenn Hunter 

FAA ELS ope era specaretenete "ols te wees <apesminre ar she eel evaleneie rs William Lorenz 
Rennes ltrs aiate,Aetclelaiclatele a feieie ale: sie etsis latehenerelarctetsteteiare Leonore Sorsby 
Pohta Strickler syeycie osheiclersitieiel» ores «)« aysis’ Vaiss atercte Dodson Mitchell 
UR ooLe a taritevete elegeievecets. civiereteiere ieteieleve(e a sustereters eso iereseronetere tis J. J. Hyland 


IMelodiexironrek warcte oro cte e eners:d bio 8a Deeb eTTeoe tee alenieeins Sylvia Field 
Dr. Ephraim Tanneyday, M.D. . ..-Thomas A. Wise 
Harold poe One by One. aeiorelate sleieves -Edward Donnelly 
EYEE DD) aL) caer devepe tak dane tetstelorecenelcimbsrs aust svavels lalate imeverets ere attend _. James Seeley 
Benes 1 and 4.—The Home of Charley Turner. 2 and 3.—A 
Cottage on the Pikesville Road. 5.—Arcady. 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Charley Turner, a sensitive youth, married to a shrewish 
small town girl, amuses himself plaguing her and her family with 
his dreams of being an artist. His father-in-law, thinking him a 
little crazy, has him committed to a sanatorium. In the sana- 
torium Charley paints a picture that wins a $5,000 prize, takes 
the money and returns home to capitalize his fame. Again he 
can’t stand the family and runs back to the sanatorium, realizing 
that in a mad world an insane asylum is the only place a sane 
man can live in peace. 


THE ARABIAN 
(32 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by Gordon Kean. Produced by 
Barbour-Conrad & Bryant at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
October 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Wiatter testis sete elects et ate eicieeteieleloretete ayeteterciatstereters Richard Ranier 
Colonel (Gordon Ain ..ccteek duns occmieciatterectelsse eines Barry Whitcomb 
Captain Fenway .. -. Hugh Huntley 
Major Cromwell... ....-Paul McGrath 
DDIANLEN (os. eye sleteqeseth Cetere elepalcieterans eet reece ee tein oon Ellis Baker 
Abdimell Reyy. scies cmeete es SU SORIOD CICLO OOOO .+.. Walker Whiteside 
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HETASSENEM sla aieeine ciseleeisicisise sctesiesae eveiawe.a terse Releiier eeelrviniore White 
NHATIC Lo wiz crctiets oe erate ae ein ee oie tales Arechoaaad John J. Burns, Jr. 
Ba OEE a trarart ote teercts eretecclerg pe ota aialite sie ts Simesne Mma Michael Rale 
EAI OR encle meta eine eh dea wee row rane ee ie ne ees Edward Colebrook 
aLtida & vepncpeeie mie aes EaPeIiie/atererevele steve) ciiet eters ctarsicrelcte s) sromtcts Franc Hale 
UNE SV 4G Cis, ferel act ctetebnistarat ctetole:€ efsie te!eiar vais bcuveeocateleos Site acetal Lorayne Carpenter 
ARNE SO AA OL BO SOIC CORSO Apo eee Oe OD Sree Orta os Maude Allan 
INitahiive s acters tetas stacerece te «ue em iaare ole Camelia Campbell 
BAC Ca stent see nas eters Che's aici he Poa. ace BORSA ots Carl Vose 


Act I.—Corner of a Roof Top Café in Cairo. Acts II and III.— 
Interior of Abd el Rey’s Tent in the Desert. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Abd el Rey, an Arabian with an English education, hates Eng- 
land because of society’s treatment of his English wife. Re- 
turned to the desert he guides an English regiment into the trap 
of a desert bandit and, preceding them there, is about to order 
their massacre when he discovers the English girl who pleads for 
them is his own daughter. 


INK 
(15 performances) 
A satirical melodrama in three acts by Dana Watterson Greeley. 
Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
York, November 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


le ShetmrreVely atiia.c ctclct ere eiote ee cee le o.e18 Fate aie elere a elerarere Clara Blandick 
valli SOMLCLSE Leaceeccfelelsisicla sc cke olsisieiaievaje/isiais'e eceracelorelaietene Robert Hyman 
YES WERE SSB eG bBo aD OOO Or OD ODO OOD RROD Ole cD OOd John H. Dilson 
Fitri kebte VV ee ELOING:. crovale craters ote « oielerele ofe o-adiereteretelers Charles Richman 
Gizrencem) erome act e sepystem mriclts sioieiehtete orale sevelers «i8\ols)s Dwight Frye 
PTGS e PEAR IC OLE teers e siete eels (el eres nie inl eife cielo 012 >in’ sie aie Isabel Randolph 
MODEL UE LUCHA NAL erst siete cisions losis eles coteiole a ipielers eisieveey sie" William Harrigan 
ING TEMES see MOM ED BNIOCOGO” CUO CLIO ORT enOnIOT Sue MacManamy 
RU ptaae INCA} ACLS wrecat ar oteleiiatfoiale's revere iaieiexeleraishs ieee feiehiial 415) ove les Brandon Evans 
SOURS Ail Licauco At: GenmawearNallalis oils’ « ioileehe cieccipisious sees.) o76 stareieiete Leo Kennedy 
Mie andthe MIN LIAL oii, orofel ole (ole ei nie njies eteie!el ele si¢cs) elaine: a) ovelie.giai gle sfs"s Kay Strozzi 
COMME Ue ca CAS ROOD OLIGO Oe Open Meer Carlyle Moore 


Acts I, II and III.—The Office of the Managing Editor of the 
“Chronicle.” 
Staged by T. Daniel Frawley. 

Franklin Jerome, made publisher of the newspaper his rich 
wife owns, becomes involved in a scandal with an actress, who 
leaves him drunk and asleep in her bed while she goes riding with 
a bootlegger. Their car kills a woman and a child. The cru- 
sading managing editor of the paper, ignorant of the publisher’s 
association with the actress, prints the story. Exposure of the 
publisher threatens but he is saved by the flight of the boot- 


legger. 
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TAKE MY ADVICE 
(39 performances) 


A comedy by Elliott. Produced by William Caryl at the Bel- 
mont Theatre, New York, November 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bird Wied veritirarers vets: csc ovs late: stel ale! <ie wis etelel sles ale/eietsrsvalele Raymond Guion 
HATING) Wea Ve lietaicin sleloislelerontiews) a6 o-clsielele] artis lelsienielnieselsia ele ele Vivian Tobin 
firing bayer aielerstaevelatotove atelsloretels cts el clalele’ stele lof sheve\etaie elsi>\° Ray Walburn 
Gray WEN ARE Sgn PAO OCOD 9070 OE On On SNOOOUOGOOns Herbert Yost 
A OHS ica Viet stats [ares a alele!alctetelatalvtiete <et eels eietere siete e1< Lawrence Grattan 
Whece, NNASeASe sigige ODE OO OE > OL ATIECIOS Caro DO OCG SOO lao uiche Lucia Moore 
sha dle va Glerletsbrrs ons cneterel esta eres etereis ciateteteletptenel’s ielielelerens ie Ralph Morgan 
IW ES RGUEL Myeotnns 2 roe cee did GRECO OBOOOnD COCO EeGoonoue Mary Stills 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of Mr. and Mrs. Weaver’s 
Suburban Home. 


Prof. Bradley Clement, dropping in unexpectedly upon the 
Weaver household, saves Bud from an actress, and Ann, his sister, 
from a fake dramatic school and Mrs. Weaver from an oil-stock 
salesman. As a reward he wins the right to love and support Ann 
the rest of her life. 


JOHN 
(11 performances) 
A play in five scenes by Philip Barry. Produced by The Ac- 
tors’ Theatre, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, November 
Zl O27 


Cast of characters— 


INaithiattelloereyarenstelovs oiale a 'ayerateie (ace lore eto iaveharele) erste etererecietene William Adams 
(AAr OMe ELAnaiys scroatcts eles vie, clsieis. cei t eile albialatete is, acctelove suet te Ralph Roeder 
Old Marie roe eee sic ee ncinenscccisiscieerirensicerine« Luther J. Adler 
Slimatiasba erste ojaversiaseiavecsleletere ¢ 0. ess/areince save mecetetennarereitete Marshall Vincent 
MATION OWE etter elorersisitrelererelersieleistete (ole averelefelebereretsierers ehelerene Lawrence Leslie 
Py aitareweeeate otceensy’s ware fore alloc eas: <: auexe tech ateeon vanereeebare tatinie lone Benjamin Hoogland 
MOL Tiley petetersterevohey spe-cler eres (ais inve ej sieic,acore over tlera: sievetereetoreray crekel: Jacob Ben-Ami 
ATMS S tayo eroveteraiane eWeishe wlepareretore avelovaissa tinker chebeberenenersiereisiete Richard Nichols 
LOUIE AH ae SRG SGU SOON Ob AnD CMOS A POO OOO ho Oia Han Goin hoor Ben Smith 
ELS de Sarvreretereteteteteray=totateretevalsterscistele ele foieisretere te ielererere Constance Collier 
tI PASS Ver eters ae cressis nea Wal lexarenporese reer aee poteleyetciatet he George Graham 
inst Girard iiyarenversrars sieves + eecsreenis, ek cus ie woreie eh hare ca eloke, aness Gordon Gunniss 
Second: (Guards, chrdsitelclerete aleterharwtea a seteeweie mete ctewereters Gordon McRae 
John * Zebedees sci :sie.5 4 sjsisi ase esis. toda olansisle semi sreeinucainates James Todd 
Salome perrareeterle seiets:siaistelsielecleretcroree teteieteeierch rere ret Anna Duncan 
AmDancing Master «ajc »cyele) ane ceils oloete sta Bike eta ares Harry Redding 
MiGEL 3 ce srztaigvoag chavs Sree wile <rnle eae Tae ete aere ae etaae Donald Lee 


PEEP iv sipie-are: aig eval aye lene oietetaval ouatele aleve tele aint ean ietereicTebeere Albert West 
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AMD ricone Oficia leet see cicero ice ew oie Meine George White 
Scenes 1 and 2—The Tent, Near Jericho. 3—The Tent, Near 
“Enon. 4—The Living-Hall at Macherus. 5—The Guard Hall at 


Scaged by Guthrie McClintic. 


The time is the year 30, when John was encamped near Jericho, 
waiting wonderingly and impatiently for the coming of Jesus, 
whom he had baptized and recognized as holy. Jesus sets up a 
rival camp and, preaching the gospel of peace and humility, takes 
the crowds away from John. Still John will not listen to the 
temptings of Herodias, who would place him in command of her 
armies to oppose Jesus. He is imprisoned and later beheaded. 


* A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
(266 performances) 
A musical adaptation of Mark Twain’s story in two acts. 
Book by Herbert Fields; music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by 


Lorenz Hart. Produced by Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews at 
the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, November 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IN THE PROLOGUE 


PANDO EEGEES A Viaciatacs aie in/oleiela © aE Wieve Da gioie Sarah bb and cleans Gordon Burby 
Gerald Lake........ poeddocded.c SHAS opti Jack Thompson 
PW rev eeaten es tettels eich eiisset clic taterote’s 6 iclatcleta Mabataets lolgte a atcls iotwlets William Norris 
IMPAr tity olccsyssele 2 #!"e -William Gaxton 
ENCE tae CGT AS OS aarteteste ie. e aieler scl ctaleie ata cial ast pl at aloNelipieneteleta Paul Everton 
Rica ymA AOS LUNA eat avec et ots Telstc lsc" oes o/slatelsterslelateleletstatst actos Nana Bryant 
Jom Ce has tool Oo OID ME ICO Ee sek I Constance Carpenter 
EL VpECHICE mIUAIKG Ts aaatersfavete ele /els ota vielels eter eterelsvale’s) vis eevee William Roselle 
IN THE PLAY 
Sicwiay the! Semeschial seas cciicrercis cisvetlemeiaae eas tacks Gordon Burby 
nem VcLincGemste mer Nerereie eiacctesveriets: sharcibiorersieie misielave crminiels William Gaxton 
The Demoiselle Alisande La Carteloise. .Constance Carpenter 
ASOT Dit COL COItalia .nieiciccie siete skcinek eateries ota ee Paul Everton 


. William Roselle 
. Jack Thompson 
..- William Norris 
..Dorothy Roy 
.June Cochrane 


Sir Launcelot of the Lake. 
Sir Galahad. retaviecs «ete se 
IMSS Ibs Bn OO caer 
Miata: Aaselaretss ess, 5 as (a.0 el e/e\'e 
Mistress Evelyn La Belle-Ans 


Queen Morgan Le Fay.......... ....Nana Bryant 
MECH MGIMEY. OLE Mute ceiere, of cle! livielere aleve aiaiale totes eveneloters stele) ove Celeste Dueth 
STIS ONS aettorete or cterctsrerery oie o) civic e\e%s pre. Creaolee cle cists G. Douglas Evans 
Sir Sagramor........sseseeesccccccsccceeceesvcevvess John Morton 


GYR INDICES 61g 6 Ge 6 CRRID CUD OO EOE MISO DESO LO RO MOOLIO RI Chester Bree 
Prologue—Grand Ball Room of a Hotel in Hartford, Conn. Act 

I.—Scene 1—On the Road to Camelot. 2—Courtyard of the Castle 

of King Arthur. Act II.—Scene 1—A Corridor of the Royal Fac- 

tory. 2—On the Road from Camelot. 3—The Palace of Queen Mor- 

gan Le Fay. Epilogue—The Gardens of the Hotel in Hartford. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 


A musical version of Mark Twain’s “A Yankee at King Ar- 
thur’s Court,”’ generously jazzed, in which Martin, flirting with 
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his true love, Alice Carter, at his bachelor supper, is struck over 
the head with a champagne bottle by his bride-to-be, Fay Mor- 
gan. Asa result of the blow he dreams that he is at King Ar- 
thur’s court where he brings about a modern industrial revolution. 


THE WICKED AGE 
(19 performances) 


A comedy drama in three acts by Anton Scibilia. Produced by 
Anton Scibilia at Daly’s Theatre, New York, November 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Aunt Elizabeth’.......: doas cece Cale Seis ele is esielersve.6 Emily Francis 
RR Uithin CALSOM wale ijoreraiele stereos arersietele.crasfarctevel sie ...Doris Haslett 
Peggy McShane ...Peggy Doran 
Wille mVWielle ty sian cvarcun oicl alaieye re relleleiece/etaler-et nm . Hassell Brooks 


Gloria (Catsommneteris cersises ase reetenls ote icine ... Ruth Hunter 
Rober taGarsoincs oy eiwietatersicl eetaiailsi< aye eaie sialeso. aun etal teats Hal Clarendon 
Ulin. ANSEF eI Ee Sooo e aod Ue odor Dade OC Sanne Francis Reynolds 
IW Wacrete pibat a wat yes ote ciiers eveicher el sieisy o/eiete«ieclaheie eri eisterererte Carroll Daly 
Phe MOOCITG rare «1 ostnnct Sed skal ele) cvetars Weve: Siete olevescielele %cieyahetoieiere Robert Bentley 
INGE SaiV lant lat (Car SOM cis oicte)e mieretereieie. cele, vleyere’sle)el ererelnietoiern Augusta Perry 
itgalkaen (Miskiys)) (Cayciorils soo Godaccdons oun os sohocoboean. Mae West 
BOD MAGES Oe oie torene sociale ate sis ls, ive wis oO a Onis wile Sear oreloneieracs David Newell 
MALS: Simalleiyscisic cierece cue oie eierece oral wre is ereteilend siele 8b ureleieteleverstere Hub White 
Adaya, EWEN El porich OOADO GOUT COT COOC CRO ODE OOO William Langdon 
Macher etratEorisy cae «icine sicrcacve o 0is)s-osr0is, os: ovaousteisvaieteielarens Raymond Jarno 
(Raye Dempster trjaslalce sessed Saoudedodonhoae Harry W. Williams 
(Gear gen smithiae cijaccisvcisiciete oleteeeiee aise Gissos wivtensioisicweiecle Harold Leonard 
TE OUMCTMS DET kin sis\cisloicis e)<icleleee ere Wrayese cto tscaceterereis Harry W. Carter 
Gla dish Blak@ here scrcusyorsvele. oiae spejeieve'e Bisel She seveisseceve rahe verstene Louise Kirtland 
ING igi plagoed Seen naooC eed o mors GecgudgaENogoddboar Ethel Maynard 
Nona aineeie tress fico leva seat <<< @atareielwisiel sels; srsveuerele tere Wilva Davis 
EPO LivePA Cicer ae terete noha ccete asta tots evan "a elsrevetie alo la-e ete etelaversicronacthe Phebe Otis 
PAH THIS UH La WET CE cate oipieloysiere) cnsieiSlocetensi easels ie. sieve telelebeiererene ane Billy LeSuer 
IMac kes ietald den’. 71-10! cies sya etstere bie jeheiege sini eleave|e ers o/alsys-eiciers ele sare Hal Findlay 
Benes A Star wept ptisien sto sve be slereterelsles alaelaye ns alcievele, nletetiersechort Arthur Boran 
Step barby Jl Oy vies/sie.<.o/0, s:siccseavele, erties elaface etayeerstarn erakereteers Veritza Winter 
Ghatuileti Maractetics siereiss ecw As Or Me toe Pete Segreto 
VarzbDomVVallia MS ates c)crela cinvsierelsietercia lente) si ereleta) cl ofehere ber renee Mike Jackson 
LOI ae LE Oh torotel cte.ioj ors sass eves oy ssececoreece, av eai rover esetetire teeters oy Thomas Morris 
I GATIHELL Creches a a ic¥ete) barks] 2 nipicisios to laretste sueigie oe oiere Siete Georgia Clark 
DiCkAA Gams wera ss ea dase cee eee aces Harry W. Williams 
et rvwArthar occ cts cise bia sols se cane eieieusinis Ginastera Dara Harold Leonard 


Act I.—Episodes 1 and 2—The Home of Robert Carson, Bridge- 
town, N. J. Act IJ.—Moonlight Park. Act III.—‘Babe”’ Carson’s 
Apartment in New York City. 

Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Evelyn (Babe) Carson, a plump flapper of Bridgetown, N. J., 
brings her gin-toting roadhouse friends to her home and, in the 
absence of her guardian, stages such an orgy as befits the younger 
degeneration. Carson unexpectedly returns and orders Babe not 
to darken his doorstep again. Two weeks later Babe wins the 
local bathing beauty contest and makes thousands of dollars 
endorsing kidney and liver ads. 
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THE FANATICS 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Miles Malleson. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, November 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ME Cop EOC IATA teria srcfotars feos)’ a976,5: 5/65 Rae a8 da Ctra Rags SRN Paul Gill 
Mir SSP £ CEMA TC oie ren wre 5:0 retro k wiki ib eters aie ele wie ieieimielae ls Nellie Malcolm 
Mob Wee crore eiatstetersterorsrccisiwterevere¥ets ... Richard Bird 
Gwerinen eter Kcnie Rca Boney bat termes wind aole ale witle cibe ter Joan MacLean 
Coling Mackensienestemee + ase tine cb OAS Selle hale e Scent George Barraud 
(rancess Sewellie Assn ctr. oxe exe Qiecerois aus aces oe acatoulaninns Miele Rose Hobart 
AVEO ERG a ee cic teeta aye ohiay/av'aaraues ous, susie fegerscecnye tysiece's ete Ann Andrews 
AWS ro 3.- oy nD CIO Re CATE RIOT eto OD. me TOG Anita Kerry 
WRU GU a eehare a fgets teisrs seal sirera:isiiare]e ele. ss edardl el dcenat ousberava:aicesa ohere Eileen Beldon 

Acts I, II and III.—Mr. Freeman’s House Near Lancaster Gate, 
London. 


Staged by Leon M. Lion. 


John Freeman, disillusioned by the war, is for changing the 
world, particularly in the matter of its marriage customs. Two 
people should not marry for good and all until they know their 
love is right. He not only preaches this to the world but to his 
chaste and chilly sweetheart. And when she will have none of 
such experiments he takes unto himself a mistress, is found out 
by his family and would have been disciplined if he had not left 
home. John’s sister, Gwen, also adopts his theories and goes to 
live with her sweetheart previous to marrying him. 


THE STAIRS 
(8 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Rosso Di San Secondo, adapted by 
Dario Forza. Produced by Throckmorton, Light & Rockmore at 
the Bijou Theatre, New York, November 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ites REMC. A. Sab oo bno CAODO OOM SD RDOCOOOO DCC OUCIncoS Mary True 
SECON GINA aries scsisivia eieid aie) o ays iesete hole, o.ehel nse A EPS EEO Madeline King 
A [ERBOCT? 6 6.5 otod.c oi CO OOO COO DODO CIODO Dea OO mnIn Lance Burritt 
MTR IUEE AAC Nene ear aie tices oieie\ elo sols),0:6\ 0) ocoxeiriers/eliul ate) 6): s.0 «<< Granville Bates 
NViantaclMDALEStOS a veicya del ctele sicle o@ oisle'e ¢ cisle wlslisie.e o:s/sieleaiersie Luis Alberni 
SAAT MMV t Lets epeneret aie vlsile abe euele, o1.0 i's e161 e\e'5 6/0) ollelaie. 0: shebereyala Patricia Barron 
IWEsCH IDSs 56 lo bu De pa OODUOU eG COUN DUOC OOD SDE ECO Claire Townshend 
PBL SMSC HOLA patie icles ole asa’ «ele! alcl a%cle.o,0'e 500, ete ejeVeze Ben BAS ..Jack Horner 
SECOUG BOCMOLAT sisteiste Wie cieitieis oe clereasen Bia clatelexarclece sees Lister Hayward 


Mrs, Cordella....<.)5 ater taettars cies arose +eeee- Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
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hes Porterstsei eis eiele' Savsrarsss .....--Sointu Syrjala 
As DOCEOE ainteia vista carats tol ees ic ohare eictaiaiolaksterst otctet sisi ateaeyeleh sera James Malaidy 
TErDivstelecsvers oF Lester Lonergan 
Bank Clerk.. ..Russel Wright 
IN itvalverersystersrone ...Nadea Hall 
Motorcyclist....... ..-Joseph Baird 


Martin Wolfson 
.-.. Moss Fleisig 
. James F. Kelly 
Ethel Cunningham 
....Aura Hoffman 
ce, Joe Colgan 


First Poor Relation... 
Second Poor Relation. 
italian crevenrndar: 
Martha Vitalbi.. 
Concettina Vitalbi. 
Richard Vitalbi.. 
Clothilde... -Dorothy Sands 
Carengo.... -Goldwin Patten 
ishekls Se doc amg rman dis Clarence Derwent 
Commissary gots © Oli CE steers astensyoietaueisjeiorsle oxo tatels'alapoulatecrie oie Joseph Baird 
Act I.—Landing in an Apartment House. Acts II and III.—Living 
Room of Mrs. Inez Lodoletti’s Apartment. Place—Any Busy City. 
Staged by James Light. 


Clothilde, neglected by her husband, Terpi, ran away with an 
Argentine dancer, Manuel Barritos. Years later Terpi found her 
in a café and, under threat of harming her daughter, forced her to 
live in one of his apartments as a prostitute by way of revenge. 
She kills herself in the end. 


* COQUETTE 
(253 performances) 
A play in three acts by George Abbott and Ann Preston 
Bridgers. Produced by Jed Harris at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, 
New York, November 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


i) aemamiembs sat birratete isc, cvere skele's ereceraceiesevalevetersteircrsrele Andrew Lawlor, Jr. 
DEM IBESAnt cettetsate cis clercreete nee a atte ee a eesee Sees Charles Waldron 
NiOuMA MB eSATUE Ae lrocserc tems Steal foleiareperey« oe ares Slee aaroee Helen Hayes 
Lame yl Wentworth’. jcc cweeene setae clamie etatia eo eretres G. Albert Smith 
Betty wee {Rey tolasccs ae coc caiacie sie ee ore ene eee an Una Merkle 
igre VV CHD WiONtM ates oxoletelvereneia wtcteters wicig sveteini<tercieie e1e1s)~ Frederick Burton 
BY tAl tet ey oars stenstcde cieiniy cfatnintains) seiele' sia evelatateyeleierhelets teva aiey et Abbie Mitchell 
IMEI Cha Sle (eM eryactie sie ic \s)4 0's, evsiors loniace Stee sieve een eer ene Elliot Cabot 
{CTE EIEN WES ccs Gabe dodoe BO nOooLs OR Gb oogbognst Gaylord Pendleton 
Ethel Thompkins Phyllis Tyler 
i GINMOFS tlie sak ae-scote rg love 6 te eusral an ataherstoransl oto araiciote mie nares Frank Dae 


Acts I, If and III—A Small Town in the South, in the Living 
Room of Dr. Besant’s Home. 
Staged by George Abbott. 


See page 146, 
AND SO TO BED 
(189 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by James B. Fagan, being a sequel to 
the diary of Samuel Pepys. Produced by James B. Fagan under 
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the direction of Lee Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, 
November 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SUC re ala eee aie a cents tere Cea eee eee nee Moon Carroll 
Oy LOPE Sp ys eee eiatie.c els Se Se oS Teles Sel ohIR ER Emlyn Williams 
DAMUEL AP ED YS stew eraerec wis, vitchs oiceyerss edvbie aikeeie eo os Wallace Eddinger 
DOIN TARP at terete Sera aYeraiinve e Rive clalstcterate renid chewy Ramee Roberta Brown 
Mist Kinch tseme omer aan eaice cies cowie Sisvs ais Sed cee ek och Mary Grey 
AMWiatchMan veces miecsie coe. clas sles enon ee beeen ae Carfax Turl 
ALE, oe diac gn aorist on Ae a OU DEL meee a Mary Newnham Davis 
MGM tra eee eeepc te ate eu pvatoy ice ain essteinry Soo SEE aces acceler A Henderson Storie 
Pelham Humire yen asic o's alsin arc wie Sele Aaieroh celts RS Glen Byam-Shaw 
Wiiv Gear ies. . Luigi Salvatore Calbi 


Mrs. Pierce... 
Mrs. Knepp. 


..-.-Beryl Freeman 
...Mary Robson 


Mrs. Pepys.. .- Yvonne Arnaud 
Lettice..... ...Gemma Fagan 
Prodgers...... ASS ODO ASD OCO Orb. 6 Hee Gyles Isham 
Charles ellis erocae ce vise ced wile tis Gee halt os ele tas Charles Bryant 


Acts I and III.—A Room in Pepys’ House in Seething Lane, Lon- 
don. Act II.—Mrs. Knight’s Lodging in Gray’s Inn Fields. 
Staged by James B. Fagan. 

The day after he laid down the diary he had kept so faithfully 
for nine years Samuel Pepys assisted in the rescue of the attrac- 
tive Mistress Knight from the attack of a cutpurse. Calling upon 
the lady later to receive her thanks Samuel’s visit is interrupted, 
first by the King and then by the jealous Mrs. Pepys. Hiding in 
a chest Samuel is forced to listen to the King make love to Mrs. 
Pepys, and later is at some pains to explain his own presence at 
Mistress Knight’s. 


NIGHTSTICK 
(52 performances; 32 return engagements) 
A melodrama in three acts, by John Wray, the Nugents and 
Elaine Sterne Carrington. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Sel- 
wyn Theatre, New York, November 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Prete me Vantin tive .cicteley opie o\cleleb « cle thes sigisie siciels sicieie.s Charles Kennedy 
VT cay amy aaatI aN ec pere rere Vole einieiclsie, sieve, oiele els\eleisiere(a)ieieueteie)ejel® Judith Lowry 
TP Oatan VU ata tds Optereve ioiel's| eve evel ecevele.e be evel olan aldls/'s.60\e)eiste1s elvisloye Lee Patrick 
PROTA Taya Lesa LLOMW oravorelovele, oieis.sjare(o.¢,ge°4 elere'« =) aleiesel,es ...- Thomas Mitchell 
(Darin ve Wc Gan tlie cei ce cles lett «ie vieibiese.ae ailsielole ayeieie'e Raymond Hackett 
DAIS y MALO MIDS cee stn Achale si ovelelct o eimiele, sie) si eiwiena\svwrsieterete.s ie 6 Kathryn Givney 
sore se ASk tate Oreos sicis icfelane Vieledeis Wiaus es.es 0 cee seis wisisisiar Harry Stubbs 
hahlesme@ nice cmw tliat S isrs)e sexo slets.¢.6.01016/0 [6 81 e'e/e esis 4 2... John Wray 
RAG om Wag len ietele coy] cisicisrele!siels /cie(s!evale: wle.c1eleleie sie\sieleie William Tennyson 
Epa Otc peleiciecaiete- © alte dicic 1 vue ollaje1 eevee ayelaipielsie sisieleie)s.« Edgar Nelson 
GOGH ater traretoreisie ie oceielslets) je slo. o 6 Biers eS sucia Ma ee iuere lee ee Edna White 
INGA copra ci late pietorn s aieVeleiele e! ole) vis!si ele o1a'e wie steliely bei dlelecelpioie Velma Forrest 
ES le koma te tarevcnclol disteiaicts) erat sieimiece'ie\(<) 0: « ate. ejeisje's ale aVe-sisieysiecs'enslie's Victor Kilian 


Teh, lasetonnain|rato Goad Oo COUOOCONTOUGMODUULIOND 20C> ..-Harry R. Irving 


x 
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Act I.—Dining Room of Pete Manning’s Home, Tenth Avenue, 
New York. Act II.—Scene 1—Detectives’ Room, Station House. 
2—Room in Buck Backman’s Place in the Forties. Act III.—A 
Cabin in the Catskills. _ 

Staged by Crosby Gaige. 

Joan Manning, a policeman’s daughter, is suspicious of all the 
men hunters. To prove her faith in “Chick” Williams’ promise 
to reform she marries him when he gets out of prison, breaking 
her engagement to her detective sweetheart, Tommy Glennon. 
Glennon keeps after Williams and finally fastens a second murder 


on him, capturing him in an Adirondack cabin. 


SPELLBOUND 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Frank Vosper. Produced by George 
C. Tyler at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, November 14, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MVE oomeU auc craw OO etelele sje leiarsicisie cletuleretsverelealersiereieinie Elizabeth Patterson 
Planoldl Carterivtsc se cturte bicceuss sin embers sacs eileieits wicks Campbell Gullen 
BVE Un Cee WOO rostershelel oiarisiatere.e sini skal efeusterersie ababorene ocsiete O. P. Heggie 
EE ELIGI eregeletuereieici tose inisaiocere etree wlale ese cies lar al ciereerete whem avers Pauline Lord 
yy aUiind eto 6 dives.rerateysssersie oioke: cies ieteke aint, s SUorevaie ajoiche wtalees Cecile Dixon 
MIC IE eM eS se cere ara stehe suacrorateveie sie tele Wieteie @lecsiererercis Charles Courtneidge 
OW LOL DAESON res. sree ee relere sous nl eer wn Che lace siete. ate Donn Cook 
Mins ee BArGSON blerystetoreleusis: « etetesons' = Sie eisUara iarore eusere eto Alison Skipworth 
APINete lib aticretencte sure ccs sabieteret cverestoeiel sretenevererols erste eceseieie Edward Broadley 
Lit StMVVIAL MESS taxe: dinveiovelsreigies. cre elarciavelexoisievs (elereiervtetevonstoreintene Grace Mills 


Second Wardress. -Gladys Hopetown 
Third Wardress..... ...--Gene Magnus 
PD EV WACOM xa ferclc aucierevecoutarere ereratevere lath coe treats sheiaretoleceiete Richard Bowler 
SYNOPSIS: Act I.—The Underweods’ Parlour. Acts II and III. 
—The Carters’ Sitting Room. 
Staged by O. P. Heggie. 


Ethel Underwood, highly imaginative and very unhappy at 
home, marries Harold Carter to escape her shrewish mother and 
because Carter promises her a trip to India. Carter fails to keep 
his promise, and goads Ethel to a deep hatred. She, without the 
courage to avenge her own wrongs, leads her young boarder, 
Rowlie Bateson, on to murder Carter. Ethel and Bateson both 
go to the gallows. 


THE MARQUISE 
(80 performances) 
A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by Kenneth 


MacGowan and Sidney Ross at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, 
November 14, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


ihe; Compte,, Raoul Dey Viriaacaayes/ciciers cicies ooiieteeme > Arthur Byron 
ZAG CBR een BOO CUS Fone NAG Sota DORE ase Baeene Madge Evans 
Macdties; Rijat acest e tate cieisie e wisiee wrens sc coe ee Theodore St. John 
Bsteban,. Pl Duce) DeySantaguand....\- sissies ss cee c Reginald Owen 
WE afl Reg ica CAG Gd Be niin 0 Co. OE ee ee ae tae Rex O’ Malley 
Father Clement....... Sire etalaceyer canto ner clare ie esatorie) scelvts i arecersi Harry Lillford 
hes Marquises MloiserDe Kestourn el). 2.1. «\-\as cinnls sakes Billie Burke 
PANTEGE: preraisieererettet er eee a Groieiv aces eins eal cel ove, aieisis.e etteiede Dorothy Tree 
ETUDE ES atcite eseratsle is lcVeletstcrsiavere erste ser eiels ae, snes le avec William Kershaw 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Chateau De Vriaac, a Few Hours from 
Paris, During an Autumn in the Eighteenth Century. 
Staged by David Burton. 


Eloise De Kestournel comes back to the home of her former 
protector, the Compte De Vriaac, hoping to see the daughter she 
had borne him eighteen years before. She finds the girl, Adrienne, 
about to marry Miguel, who also happens to be a son of the mar- 
quise and therefore Adrienne’s half brother. Eloise’s confession 
and explanation save the situation and the Compte De Vriaac, his 
old love reawakened, makes an honest woman of her, 


NEW YORK 
(8 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts, by Samuel Ruskin Golding. Pro- 
duced by Isaiah Leebove at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, 
November 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


iMiax MG oti wet yrs sic. cir aelstelete aicts +) wrelcislelotesis! sielemtahate: a> <1 Viola Fortescue 
George Conway.. al cdeyatotete <imiainierae ..John M. Sullivan 
i Soe .... Ruth Shepley 
Sanchez sve we osteeeeied. < . George Probert 
Mrs. Herbert Van Elton ..-.Ruth Mason 
i ...- George Lewis 
. Henry Ashby 
..-Mabel Acker 


“Lefty” Jackson. 
Alma Lavelle..... ‘ 
Herbert Van Elton ..Geo. Drury Hart 
Edmund Crane.... eorge MacQuarrie 
INST Gite So. coho code GteOR kot Cio Geter ....John D. Seymour 
QAI h.n.5 CGE TOR OOO BORO OU OE UDOO HAUG OORd.Go Marguerite Osborne 

Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room at the Conways. 2—Police Head- 
quarters. 3—A Bedroom in a West 50th Street Flat. Acts II and 
TIl.—Living Room in Madeline’s Apartment, Cathedral Towers, New 
York. 

Staged by Paul Dickey. 


An attempt to justify the good heart and honest intentions of 
a kept woman. 
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IOLANTHE 
(11 performances) 
An operetta; words by W. S. Gilbert; music by Arthur Sullivan. 
Revived by Winthrop Ames at the Royale Theatre, New York, 
November 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Lord Chancellor....... BA ROU BO CID OCC CUCORONC GOnUO Fred Wright 
Banlvot Mountaratatec ssc cteis's elelereve:s)evelelste\ale! o/ol slave een) oo sitio John Barclay 
Wattle Collolleigasmciystowie sicccteiecs ste sterols slersisrc.osie = sie J. Humbird Duffey 
PP EVALE VV lic Motialetetelstrereimait alecoiereeeisiersrove seraiersve William C. Gordon 
SELEp Momcteretarey ots sie leaiel oles elledas velo coneltatare tale te/etetekateiate everevale William Williams 
ph Her l PatitESGAL Cf: sys, Sis. ciel e'eleie eels) a'o,0 siaiate he) mel se aterers George C. Lehrian 
Oucennotethe VNAIries. fo ds cow cele srstelers exe Sloiate sjoheloretere © eieele Vera Ross 
TGlAmtHe yetaheyetetses sie<chassstolchsisteleveletslcaals eunla, aleqarejehareiciens! sieiaherers Bettina Hall 
Cela a ereics cacalciowan srerstareis’e avelv tre ela rebrae Wel cts atecewietslonele Virginia Fox 
IBS Eip Ss nto Ore TSO CO Ce CG OOOO Cr OOOO OCIA Suissabell Sterling 
MMS taeretetehatetteve) tela ste siete] siatecs oS lel silslsie (nrereta rere aieveleveioltioveliel = Paula Langlen 
MPhiy lig Arata. Ristori sretere etwcarelorerarere tesa wie eave slorersieiays eiarereraets Lois Bennett 


Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


First revived by Winthrop Ames the season of 1925-26. Added 
to repertory each year since. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS 
(151 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts; music by Harry Akst and Maurie 
Rubens; lyrics by Benny Davis; additional lyrics by J. Keirn 
Brennan, Jack Osterman and Ted Lewis. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 15, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Florence Moore Ted Lewis 
Nayan Pearce Jack Osterman 
Catherine Gallimore Jack Pearl 
Gladys Wheaton Jack Squires 
Marietta O’Brien Jan Oyra 
Margie Evans John McDowell 
Eleanor Brooks Eddie Chester 
Lucille Arnold Harry O’Neal 
Veloz and Yolanda William Davis 
King and King Walter Johnson 
Jscherey and Hully Chauncey Parsons 


Staged by J. C. Huffman. 
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TIA JUANA 
(7 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Chester DeVonde and Kilbourn 
Gordon. Produced by Kilbourn Gordon at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, November 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SSPRELE re etetoret cel ota aks staiaielayeroisieis wisigereverstare cares cis crea reions Frederic Burt 
SULLA A sal ca evetet aise ia «ave tas atane.s ale mae sivelcols Sa tits oats tke Mabel Colcord 
cacy ea susie ua eelere im. etslatoleteiit«/eiole<eieteletalais/ereelel ofelofeleToialelsicke Paul Wilson 
(OTS 2 2p TES AIG SIN AE poole ie tote a tread 4 Harry D. Southard 
LN aE. CMGS ING AIS CEO CHICTOCI ICO DO CMOS ODES cnet arae: Clyde Dilson 
SSGLE ROM iene ois deel o/s! «che sical syesieteislere cfs: fers elereiocrorne Willard S. Robertson 
IMleasleSh Meas es Stax nslete ata cu cts otal ends itis Aotarslere aeteeraiete:s Walter Horton 
Marcelle: DPA nt Wrarciatess (c/s: cisheiare/ain cies suere.s Cre erste arma e arene Edna Bennett 
BIVECEA ele eee atcretele ee siete cole ie sions ongioiahate sievavele: sretevane Jeannette Fox-Lee 
IB HP KRiaip pe ite otc ievs tase /otoyorcinie’ «|e vievelstere isko: shelters misses cleus teers Paul Wright 
IPA Vette mnie cs evale oe/b ere orale Cisjerdce, isis sie eraisiovelslaute-a mists Carolyn Ferriday 
Dick Stonekpcts cm eeu ecicsee site ok ciisiclatcorto aioli Harold Elliott 
Bimilio soc ctraccre ce /sisie slersivisierviere Sievers sieie eroleweerere crete Emilio A. Bonsilau 
PT ORUEZ eta che eiaiotoresercierersinie ois sls aistonersieteraisievaiete oveiete » ate Salvatore Casenza 
SEITE CHa Olin erat nvay availa lesiccrerelacvorele tela te Miave-eierets ievelateevelevereeteie « John Somme 
BR SAS COIL cue ctat a ol ore evel dre Setayete! aie o/oisvel ein orateisiel s(sicre close aixers ieee Tino Sibello 
U- iW OS hd OCR D Cts COREE Ooo ut DETR OOnS George Amesbury 
WFR Oe SLOME Ha nevetetetertdlalers & alte ol esehe civisiala sleveeretels, setae Charles Hammond 


Acts I, II and III.—In Sprutt’s Place, Tia Juana, Mexico. 
Staged by the authors. 

Sprutt, out of San Quentin prison, seeks to revenge himself 
upon Judge Stone, who sentenced him, by luring the judge’s son, 
Dick, and Dick’s sweetheart, Fayette, into Tia Juana. There, 
when Dick refuses to help smuggle Chinese across the border, 
Sprutt frames a charge of murder against him. Bill Knapp, 
whose bride Sprutt tried to steal, finally does for Sprutt. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG 
(13 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by F. S. Merlin. Produced by 
James W. Elliott at the Masque Theatre, New York, November 


16, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Princess’ Maria... .ss.se0s AY cayavheteleveronsters etalerervaranacars ..-Jean Hartryce 
Leonard Doyle 


Casper... ..ceeveecceee cece eer e wcrc eecsceeneneeens ) 
POSE Mpeg AeA a ae.5 45.059 64 6le sc oul o\¥ seis’ vies ies Kenneth Manion 
iIBALOMMTATINGTIA bee) a1a\c16.c)615:4/<\c15 1 0 6iv!a\e o ee,einis.o018'016 seeicivis Felix Krembs 
BATON SIRCUS Api cise dis s\4 1s) 5 eie'6 cre b.d's 6/6 o.s.e)e Becsiereie 9.0.9 d:aielenis Lionel Atwill 
GeneralmNlora ce citar =/s1a cles « civisie s 6ie,6-9/e\e ne vrerelelm wists sie Edwin Mordant 
MV PMM ICO MSZ state tlctete.ss\s eieis’e tivvelelc alsressiele ciel edie sieieieie'a sles shaver Leigh Lovel 


MV GrrrGlelopteterstatebetel cla etele.6'c o1d7ole viclac\cle's ldivi viel cjsveid leis atefa\ ete Edward Forbes 
PHINCOMmEeLAINAN ., cae escciasieieve. che vbw els ole vies ese sissies Guy Phillips 
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The Crown Prince of a mythical South American kingdom hav- 
ing been murdered the Baron Reus, chief of the secret service, is 
set on the trail of the murderer. 
Baron Almeria who is in sympathy with the crown’s enemies and 
whose wife Baron Reus has always loved. Revolution springs 
from the investigation, the country goes republican, Reus is 
elected president, Almeria is killed and his widow marries the 
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Alfred. Langdotis.os a oan ken ferneccpiateiviaie(ole\eishe.sisfetersts Alfred Frith 
Richard Barton Ware...........- ..-Larry Fletcher 
(Baroness, Almetiaspesicetis le oietel tsistore clerslotete eel telsis[el-tarekare Leona Hogarth 
PEAK: ors cis ors.issa' is oles to 6 arabe hesohetslel cheetpis aleve pe iscelolsiarecconet sie eba Albert Froom 
iFLig® Majestys the Kungins. anette eeeeieiennseie omic ote Edward De Tisne 


IRGfty a WiatGayeisvstscsatelen teverebene Sicieie miceieieletepaveroce oleisievomaeletetette Ellen Dorr 
Act I.—A Corridor in the Summer Palace. 2—Prince Ferdinand’s 
Apartments. Acts II and III.—The Prince’s Apartments. 
Staged by the author. 


people’s choice. 


Comedy by William Shakespeare. Produced by Max Reinhardt 
(direction Gilbert Miller) at the Century Theatre, New York, 


\ 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
(23 performances) 


November 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


‘bheseus, Duke or Athens Je.1. sic eetcccledie eetererele cle cieteve Paul Hartmann 
Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons............eeecee8 Dagny Servaes 
intlostrate cermieatswpisces a cicterominccie esis enievelt e's te oeteremnes Dietrich Jenke 
TE SOUSHON cusiste eos eis Seererene auete tus caluliers otelete Giewteie store mie tee Othmar Biegler 
ELerenitaverema te svocistcy shots teley lalaiciatelsie/s\o/4 eletedee) yatta eins cereal stems Maria Solveg 
Seyi Saride Geewerstetersteleveraiatclers artisicre\aceletetetele ove ele rsyereneteterereretereere Hans Thimig 
Demetrius .. ..Hermann Thimig 
Blel@mar staniewrs «ies ..- Rosamond Pinchot 
Quince CSaquenz) Seite. fe hints io chic mca cick cece eee Arnold Korff 
HHtie <CSCHN OCIS) steis.s ic ieisreie o/s e'o'= ore ete ere erates Eduard Von Winterstein 
Get Ome CZELHSL aac ore vel beseiessyalocsucictior\ ayeceierchete te abeswie ciaretere Otto Wallburg 
Eihte sCRIAUE) IS cievcleie ate rater sratercioetoteaistevettetere consi oleic everesorsuse Hans Moser 
SrowteGSehitra wz bikes eeiercie/lene oles cierolaleiauncrance me terersiote cto Ernst Matray 
Dtauvelingi GSCHLUCKER) sta tclsiererecalcpelelsiansicleretaicictetersst oe Erich Schilling 
iPst Paley .:c,eicie ac cveveieelc's oS sie c Sots site lersioe ate elec Rte < oie Tilly Losch 
Sag AGA aAdD coon Jou Se abe Jno Oboe OS aenouandace Harald Kreutzberg 
PUA ler ecisweretars ores reise clevccetie moot re ncic ms aitinterete Wladimir Sokoloff 
Oberon, Rang sotsthe Ml airies'nsj:cc ra aiscleeoleeiielelems Alexander Moissi 
Ditania,nOueen or the: Pairies .c0i.siste cio telenste eriotierte tet Lili Darvas 
CHARACTERS IN THE INTERLUDE 
ROO Meter ve ctetevetarclstoteislsiaieleiete creialslelevereetataioterehe aaleietere teste Arnold Korff 
HIGH. Meet loe bist bein suupe cap eee ieee en Eduard Von Winterstein 
Ph AA Siafote oeteteleVoncley-<ovetokeres sicleies siel koreeiekoforcierterelsveretetetsrs Otto Wallburg 
THIS tte atet Nolet v a) w, svaluiale ou a/efaleiorarsrerscrarge ain’ alalgnrcuyatarcars Hans Moser 
Weallltharta serie cele cre Weuicaisisjes sioisie loreal eiteree elemrstrme Ernst Matray 
Mo onishinie iro) claicis, cistersvs stviclotcleleleie: a ereleleix a) efeieieleis/aceinisiaie’s Erich Schilling 
EA CTO Wert Ean oss ai slss0: Serene: Svetavevatere eivie terme eters tateistets Harald Kreutzberg 


Act I—Scene 1—The Palace of Theseus. 2—A Room in Quince’s 
House. 3—A Wood Near Athens. Act Il.—The Wood Near Athens. 
Act III.—Palace of Theseus. 


He is violently opposed by the 
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“Midsummer Night’s Dream” was given in its German version, 
including an accompaniment of the Mendelssohn score. During 
the Reinhardt engagement the plays presented included the Von 
Hofmannstahl version of the old English morality, “Everyman,” 
with Alexander Moissi in the name part; George Beuchner’s 
“Danton’s Tod,” with Paul Hartmann as Danton; Frantisek Lan- 
ger’s “Peripherie”; Goldoni’s “Servant of Two Masters,” and 
Tolstoi’s “He Is to Blame for Everything,” as a double bill. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
(22 performances) 
A comedy by William Shakespeare in three acts. Produced by 
the American Laboratory Theatre, New York, November 18, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon............- elefelsheVoletsis Robert Gordon 
Mons yonneastaacies Hees cece ciecnsic ce mic se epiete Herbert Gellendre 
Claudio... ....Francis Burk 
Benedick.. .George Macready 


-Leonato... ..Joaquin Souther 
Balthasar. . ..Grover Burgess 
Conrade... ...-Harold Hecht 
LENE na erin COO BO SOGEL GOO O OTS .. Donald Hartman 
PUG EAT MSE ATICIS ete ore «avatar lee wlatela lal clorsisyelerela elcis siareislelaversts Robert Parsons 
ADs Det EV ay cree uctaet teats ous aye) suse Ces akan Neuere: aver trelerds hoist eke Thomas Hayes 
ici esiMerters ces icietclc citiriets Eitteicice ec.siereinves cele clcleve tisreus eases Lester Ford 
WAI SEXEO La a1 ciel sore, o751 91 5)a7 sive. siel's).010) oie) svele%si ead <rererereiareiexere Greely Curtis 
ETCH G eter tales votetere x otcis\ stoi eiel sisiciais sie sia eNelavelelevueleueisie seis Martha Johnson 
Beatrice meet cielacle oie cctaia te dioietaaincaleiys viuietsiaxalebe shores Blanch Tancock 
Dias atete cree ote) ape’ oie asc ehelel elas) Sel viv. austofelsie isis a set tiaja-6) oe Frances Simpson 
Bisa til cp nes rots, chal cherie elareve scevaxclaue’soterersiarele @.siereieamsis eieiie evereve Frances Wilson 
Wratchesiiy Jc idesdacn seats Katherine Squire and Mariane F. Wetzel 


Action Takes Place in Messina. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


The first revival of the Laboratory Theatre’s season. 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 
(115 performances) 


A play in five acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced by the Theatre 
Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, November 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NVC MEM Myst eyletoisle/<iol ois: sleleie) eleleieisiele oleleleelesieleeisielelee« Charles Romano 
LOGE mc, C0 DOO CD ODIO CIODIC OIE CORE DOD ODHOO COOL DOUOCHS Helen Westley 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon.......seccccccsccecscscccccecs Baliol Holloway 


Draochutzmacherenc ole wn ols oscieiie cares Bere oleers Morris Carnovsky 
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Sir Colenso Ridgeon, eminent British surgeon, has been 
knighted for his discovery of a tuberculosis serum. His hospital 
wards are full, his staff overworked when Jennifer Dubedat 
pleads with him to accept her artist husband, Louis, as a patient. 
Ridgeon, interested in Dubedat’s work and also in Mrs. Dubedat, 
hesitates. Later faced with the choice of helping either the artist 
genius, who is utterly a waster morally, or his old classmate, 
Blenkinsop, Sir Colenso turns Dubedat over to an unskillful asso- 


ciate. The artist dies and Sir Colenso inherits the widow’s utter 
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Sir Patrick): Cullen < ch. <p euapestiesteprciow e's ateisees wise eal eieieraies Dudley Digges 
Mri Cutler’ Walpoles over « sciccc = ccs ayesis «clsicise .. Earle Larimore 
Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington. ...Ernest Cossart 
IDE eB lent sopiapersaiee cereal eiers .. Henry Travers 
Jennifer Dubedat........... .. Lynn Fontanne 
Viotiss Dbedatagtssisulosetsistttejersverie aetelcte piatre clelsis otesis tects Alfred Lunt 


. Phyllis Connard 

Newspaper Man .... Philip Leigh 

SeCretaryieies « viel Ere ...-Charles Romano 

AGW aitere srnvatetore oa ctelors. eave sttyslovetetste ete ritavengersts ..-Edward Hartford 
Act I.—Sir Colenso Ridgeon’s Consulting Room, London. Act II. 

—Terrace at the Star and Garter, Richmond. Acts III and IV.— 

Dubedat’s Studio. Act V.—In a Bond Street Picture Gallery. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Minnie Tinwell 


contempt. 


A play in three acts by Bartlett Cormack. Produced by Alex- 
ander McKaig at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, November 


THE RACKET 
(119 performances) 


22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Sengeantaotillivaria. ctleteclceeevete-ciete eiterssve ofa. sralew wiaraie mens Mal Kelly 
AP Peititistare: eveteYelarsielsiecefeisls)cvelore’eve sie 61sic,.e7s emia are tenate ciate Willard Robertson 


Mal Ter eivttateretatcraretotels/avatels)sie/eleiele i/atelel<taterets .-Hugh O’Connell 
Mere bene GaGa ilitseisiciorre,cyatote ere wrens iotevase faccietescis oesteseicre tee tee Harry English 
Detective; Sergeant Delaney, : iis outa seat eee acct ol Fred Irving Lewis 
Paty Ola gy OLIMSOM evege ever ares ot aptre)se lehe,eve.tie ers ie elosleceeaateie G. Pat Collins 
Assistant State’s Attorney Welch.............+.. Romaine Callender 
NINES Fo occ ote SIOGSVC OMA CO OaI CON SOOGNSC CDS COOROn Harry McCoy 
Captain MeQuiges sities os:sle oa valde aietetake ares sie tale John Cromwell 
Dave; AMES iciaets tis ce telercas ete cin ecete arers ele meetire eteveeto chee Norman Foster 
TOG ekatts sernrete ers, obra tenon sore taverelelevarecs iais Bese vo these renentkersrs ite Edward Eliscu 
THEme@ RELA VES strives eral oleie alaeie ove o eiieraietts telecine ereteels Marion Coakley 
Clare ttern crete ote te etovcuntel axeleleus eves (oisrtisieitce sevnaverevettre entero cine Jack Clifford 
Alderman, Kublacek cise cc.cro clere cers svorelatnietesslenioitece: Seale Louis Frohoff 
fark INC o Gb co on nao ORES Of Conn ccd aocdordoen onege.s Ralph Adams 
Amudnidentified! Mari. <s.. sree veo cueccaieiots eaientercte Edward G. Robinson 
AS Ratrolmant erases see's she aetevtecslecie aiele olela selon ioe eters Charles O’Connor 
AnothermMPatrolntatten aisle ealsiese eleisleiusicree cietisere selec Mike Flanagan 
GI ougecantaL NC ucodUCdODNUSOROuNsoaoDeGonaTON Charles Peyton 
Sergeamte Solmidt vee score sisroeveln soe ouncemecievatareimeneoPeteters terete CoE. Smith 


Acts I, Il and III.—An Outlying Chicago Police Station in Early 
November. 


See page 313, 
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* FUNNY FACE 

(236 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book by Fred Thompson and 
Paul Gerard Smith; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by Ira 


Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. Aaronns and Vinton Freedley at 
the Alvin Theatre, New York, November 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


DWOoraetes Cersdecte tcc tes cus sce che ceteetenaenaee Betty Compton 
GER ais cu.6 0 DOOR I OOIDELO IGS. AED SCOTS BRS etwas Gertrude McDonald 
Boca ie cere ye aie eco cereince lente) aloes wins iste avare Sccveeineratl nae ie Adele Astaire 
Jimmy Reeve...... Dreverakatnieleta) args e's ste elelaieys susiete etahaieee eter ste Fred Astaire 
SoD ale GIS’. sislcicreleiaicvsie‘aiejavers aierere elo aie sree cle Sicleercterers William Kent 
@iesterc cys cies paisisieveteters sisisin s.ciere eveveve aseiee sreratarete cela Earl Hampton 
Ver bet beremnieiele aleleialels oils aie cian e’sis einie meveruerecaloinicaleie ciciera Victor Moore 
Peter “Thurston 2% sj. «icles ae loleisischaiiale cs ele stars tiga.’ sidere< ete Allen Kearns 
Sergeantiots EOMCC neta ic <tarieiclsiste ela sateleloists eielelammotletejecreys Ted MacLean 
Plotell Clerk oe cs: < ccs: crate te ehicie arsievet val Noretatc sted ole eisiowe/ aus Edwin Hodge 
IReeiSe Caccocanogedocn Gonos On boo Obed Suotdnaenaooae Walter Munroe 
UB ells ELOD creveteirele ele ai sleteiere ete nial (elevslstalsvese ace sieinectiiereiete Dorothy Jordon 


Ritz Quartette ‘ 
Act I.—Scenes 1 and 3—Living Room of Jimmy Reeve’s House. 
2—Outside Peter Thurston’s House. Act II.—Scene 1—The Canoe 
Inn, Lake Wapatog, N. J. 2—A Suite at the Paymore, Atlantic City. 
3—The Ward Room. 4—The Two Million Dollar Pier, 
A singing and dancing romp in which “Frankie” induces Peter 
Thurston to help her steal back the pearls her guardian, Jimmy 
Reeve, has hidden from her. Dugsie and Herbert, comic bur- 


glars, are also after the pearls. 


TAKE THE AIR 
(206 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book and lyrics by Anne Cald- 
well and Gene Buck; airs by Dave Stamper. Produced by Gene 
Buck at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, November 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SC IVETTT Rev lelsrateteters\« el exe Mie slerslersialelersve\eiereiale s\eisiess, 6 afatotaceverenernietotenscers Al Ochs 
SEN ota Louse teraretmete aicineratevatetcioiaisiese c.s\eie eleiéiele sis aie ef vie s\eleie's Hugh Bennett 
IG Gia airereralclet asalatotaraawiele S'sLoie tasg's ethlaleye ie (4) sia) 5 [avers ola ay eve Geneva Mitchell 
Mat etleritesierere staisiels «ais e\ste alclale c's e\c'e\cles sle"e's's e/s\elee sleieis Audrey Berry 
“Happy. Hokum. ...cccccccccccscccccscvcveevecsene Will Mahoney 
eeCOlC tectum teenie aiote aver orate ciaiosalalele) slaleiwle es efsisidtelela\s \c e16¢\s\0\si ofers Rose King 
MAGULehAMe AS UNI VAN sa alesis cl a's slclele'c 0:0, e v.ececjoleieiiete oles Bud Pearson 
Dujeutenant Bere wc c oleic cele.c'e)ewic oo.e'e viv ensissin pw cide eisiee Jack Pearson 
Sergeant Mooney. ois wie = a «les es 0.01= leis « ofeisisielvinis ofsie oisie.ei .. Chick York 
LON HOM EZ ete ticterelele eine ela, sis \e\a.e1 ¢.4)ele\e eie\aialsiis)0] \e!é/oie a8 Kitty O’Connor 
Mieatenant Dales csreddcvedcleisce sereciceviisiede sclsisiee Walter Scott Kolk 
Waptain talidayincs .asars «cieiee 00 arate clexsidl ssvvete NAAR one Greek Evans 


“Red,” the Mule Skinner........cccccsccessrs ...Wm, F. Donahue 
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Millian 1CSBaby~)) Bond srrstelsterelsrereiclonalsiereisiyes srevsierersis Dorothy Dilley 
Senor J OSG: thmtrcmcies seers etotn a cde aerebete cote cite etesie ele Maurice Lupue 
Senorita «Carmielan @ortezctetererein ereleiaisiersiaevele eloris intone cielo mttenmneeene Trini 
CWViiti ge eierernte ale etet tel sie rovela chexalosete aleterelalptalnioie sie aistera sTever= Simeon Karavaeff 
Sing sSorigderecate crs scceiemera tle ester sfs\ are srettiojerejerettraveyss evetevele Gladys Keck 


iNiagasa leiiebarcccieieisirerscs/susttolstoeligieletelaieleleletare oceyptas atcrenetrenoiete Kikobi Murai 
Prologue—A Railroad Station Platform Somewhere on the Texas- 
Mexican Border. Act I.—Scene 1—The Kennels. 2—Rickenbacker 
Field, U. S. Army Aviation Border Patrol. 3—Office at Headquarters. 
4—Inside a Hangar. Act I].—Scene 1—A Ranch House Courtyard. 
2—A Road in the Texas Desert. 3—A Féte on the Estate of Oliver 
Bond, Sands Point, Long Island. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich and Gene Buck. 
Sefiorita Cortez, flying over from Spain, lands at a field in Texas 
where Happy Hokum, a stranded hoofer, is making love to Lillian 
Bond and Captain Haliday is out after the border smugglers. 


Thence to a garden party on Long Island. 
PEOPLE DON’T DO SUCH THINGS 
(13 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Lyon Mearson and Edgar M. 
Schoenberg. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the 
48th Street Theatre, New York, November 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bartlet cea sretetey<(atens) oyster ajace </atekalersiezejereisie tates. oisrais/eve, ole eee Ernest Stallard 
jetirey Osbosne sok. satecicss eee cleleters » eerltielecenicces s Lynne Overman 
Med i Conver ser aajislnlctefelelel stele sie/<lole el e/etctevatalalelate elo te/<lalere Stanley Logan 
RU Lateserer cestcncusis eugioteroheta sxe. 6! «cca cers aero 8: oletetmenettete stot ote Millicent Hanley 
MlaineEmO SHOE Emit retreive eioistare sicforeie ciotelerkisveiene ennioletsrerenstets Isobel Elsom 
IER Gm. G8 o6 CONOMOP UOMO BD EA TOO OOOO ODO AROMA Oat. William Sellery 
Dolly onverseh cess eed skis: clothes ome Meera eo oveleisieiele Elsie Lawson 


Acts I, II and III.—In the East Seventies, in New York City. 


Jeffrey Osborne, caught by Elaine, his wife, while he is enter- 
taining Viola, his mistress, is divorced by Elaine and marries 
Viola. A year later Viola is the wife and Elaine the mistress, and 
to solve this problem Jeffrey proposes that all three live together. 
The plan works for a time, or until Jeffrey turns to Dolly Con- 
verse for comfort. All three women leave him finally and he is 
studying his list of addresses at curtain time. 


PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
(10 performances) 
A musical play with words by W. S. Gilbert; music by Arthur 


S. Sullivan. Revived by Winthrop Ames at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, November 24, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


RICHATA oh taht Alke me eel thie tote leis revisits eve awe eas John Barclay 
SAMUE! Vara on dae as eels soe oe Me vid viel zecgees.c de os J. Humbird Duffey 
IPLECETiC cm oe Remeieee emcees heise < Bae ebaleeie ale zleiare William Williams 
Maj or-Gerergly Stan beyr fect oreretots)csarct shavasirsrevayeleiencterertele ove Fred Wright 
BTS OLGELI yin ie Nt ehaiel ol oie Notes call sist ovavatet stareterevetons George C. Lehrian 
Edward.... fe hale See aalsiaare qneravee stare © aielVeie days c elae William C. Gordon 
DGGIGE OF UDIVINIEVREERE OA dels to'te ok es cdltemienvewalcre George C. Lehrian 
Mahe lowe tees eae bee cas Pe bs aaeae gaz siclenenis Lois Bennett 
UGE Gagrs 30. do DoS ONO GOO Od aaa oe dare cece Suissabell Sterling 
PULEL peer eter e te tetera sist fd ciel oot Salat net atatarstatatatevatorerereteleratlt Virginia Fox 
ASAHEM ere ch oe Se ee eR OTRO RRAM SETA DE ODS Oe eee EleIOeS Bettina Hall 
Mand toe ater Cee e sal odes cde haa bas ee aea ke o5 6 aaae Paula Langlen 
TRUE ictstein, prec cnatere siais "otslctsts abstalolatele’alereta laheteve:aie 'eveva'ierevetere seve overs Vera Ross 


Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


Last year’s production added to Winthrop Ames’ repertoire of 
Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
(32 performances) 


A play in four acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by George C. 
Tyler at the Hudson Theatre, New York, November 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Blather: Good s..2...¢ sd <fe sls.0'3 8 00% s10905 dekiseleeapieee (Attour: Sinclair 
PCLT Pl yainye lg cevssle't ne coe eres thes ele elec te ceteletels sree J. A. O’Rourke 
IMPS GOgatiercctovevetstero eysinie ete vciejslsreta, ove loleisvaseistareseiciecs Bislole Maire O’Neill 
PUN Pee OVEN: siijalatsia to's Dttterd ioe Gh aie intel e: ctoticue eetele'e alone sieseys Sydney Morgan 
BN otcin HEEL CLOG «si oilelotelutorsic.s\s15s) 0/1 cheia)clc is: oietalel eis lesetaie/are.e-e Shelah Richards 
PBeSsiem br SESS eee asl oh i eioneleciaie e-o oye tiake ciaioiare a saie ersioiete ls Sara Allgood 
Macks @lithenceep sles 2s sin a/elstelale' = ats distcloie afets tis: p /s)<leiwlere Michael Scott 
Gap Pa SHE TIA 1s otelgl oe ol ia) of els. asholafets leveleleisicisieisis etersle¥> Harry Hutchinson 
INT GLESe LIers eetvetenevs estore a tie al wiere orate isle: wiclslctgueirs oleg elas Margaret O’Farrell 
EMAL LENG CLs ele) orale} e bierefelol)s = ahelaleie otaroieisis c¥e ols eieielale: 6 evs E. Kennedy 
[Retie Iecch iiGle 23 agate babe BOGS D ORG danas raps Cathleen Drago 
The Figure in thes Window. si<:bics. <ies«-si0's0pe'e s +e+-Joseph French 
Tune “Wendecerncias sa acer ob. COGIUL COL MO One DOO DODOOOGOL - Tony Quinn 
(Qakaneral tsitowk braah om.cnccn dou HOO ONE UAn Ono GU nO Den DOeO.3 Edwin Ellis 
Serigacvare dM eic ooeeocn OU OCU ODT OOOO DON OREO? Joseph French 


Act I.—The Living Room of the Clitheroe Flat in a Dublin Tene- 
ment. Act II.—A Public House. Act III.—The Street Outside the 
Clitheroe Tenement. Act I1V.—The Room of Bessie Burgess. 

Staged by Arthur Sinclair. 


See page 350. 
ing Ps em 


(16 performances) 
A comedy in four acts by Gustav Wied; translated from the 


Danish by Ernest Boyd and Holger Koppel. Produced at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, November 28, 1927, 
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Cast of characters— 


Thomas Hamann......... Se aenianctaoas codon. Paul Leyssac 
INET ER oon ions CORE O OIE OIC ETON CX DOOD IOC OOO OO AIO Margaret Love 
Pisther fA Dede icles ae-c-cvein'e-aucolwisiciels'aleveloielciale:siersieiele/cieisisteverete Ruth Wilton 
IPSedericlowiclamantii.7-..isusisceirevesbioieusis ie eloio ere leraecaredelonevervioks John Eldridge 
Mathias tblamaiits Se ccs iejeo tere. cposcyesotelctereve tac ota tre bisvctecetareters Sayre Crawley 
WawliPAheliveresoace delevee hoes wraisiara elhre arahacrars st evaialese: svete Harry Sothern 
Géthard Kontkept os dite isis Gis sie eesi noice oicsieaieab lone Egon Brecher 
WEseira yay onthe tiers seas 4/5. xo Surcte ele dine eels Senora cs Beatrice de Neergaard 
Abie \itbtbyy Mbat® Ceaslee oo muocdnonGonooo Ooo doo oUlS Leona Roberts 
Othellawatstigriis.; ccs cwssteletle, «isieissscaisis,s\e.e mjeis Josephine Hutchinson 
Mies ptlitvetalete lier sveteiein cleieis ale lelalotoiciele axebete oy sieielenaatar ate lerene Alma Kruger 
Mie @isa wine eictersio are; olaie arelete \aisielsieleve) Slara-syarereie]erayeis J. Edward Bromberg 
AKT A ey dy, 4 Ab FOO AOORS SoC COCIe OU Sage J. Edward Bromberg 
Dive bmiIsOf-C ler gry tticttlstersie'alelsy ele erelel= oislalel stein ieletsl sisters Harold Moulton 
SIV ELES ING icici ctersielevsis: sverepsjaleteleueleilele\etoieietevore'e: sievejsietbiesese Robert F. Ross 
ASA OIG E1mMarl oysye eyo epetsicters inasas erefeloini ele sisiemis pias aanie Walter Tupper Jones 
CATsPISOMER eect oe sistere ele e ere cle mieteis tales cheleveie sieteretetsies Charles McCarthy 
LD Lore lie memes a aC OOe CIAO ROO OO CON O00 SO ODOOE oO Oahlee Hubbard 
MILO EePASOMELSsisiereletel cite sts)s e'sleissierelalaiels Arthur Donnell, John Hilbert 


Act I.—The Apartment of Paul and Esther Abel. Acts II and IV. 
—Paul Abel’s Bachelor Apartment and Study. Act III.—A Single 
Cell in the Jail. 
The Action Takes Place in Copenhagen. 
Staged by Egon Brecher. 
The futuristic and somewhat obscure adventures of Paul Abel, 
a radical novelist, exposing his efforts to get along with his wife, 
to get himself into jail and finally to readjust the world nearer 


to his heart’s desire. 


DELMAR’S REVELS 
(112 performances) 


A revue in twenty-four exhibits; sketches by William K. Wells; 
lyrics by Billy Rose and Ballard MacDonald; music by Jimmy 
Monaco, Jesse Greer and Lester Lee. Produced by Samuel Baer- 
witz and Harry Delmar at the Shubert Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 28, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Frank Fay Winnie Lightner 
Hugh Cameron Helen Eby Rock 
Dick Lancaster Patsy Kelly 

Glen Dale Dorothea James 

Bert. Lahr Janne Hackett 
William Gaston E. Mercedes 

Artie Leeming Carolyn Nolte 
Trado_Twins Patterson sisters 

Ivan Triesault Chester Hale Dancers 


Staced by Harry Delmar. 
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STORM CENTER 
(29 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Jessie Hein Ernst and Max 
Simon. Produced by the Personality Players (Inc.) at the Klaw 
Theatre, New York, November 30, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


LESTER: fea eS ha AISI ORR E AGIOS AM ASAE tories Maude Eburne 
Errace maou erterevele ere tets G ohs ereiety we tata ee vale alot enon ee Betty Lawrence 
PEMEOC GOLEM LOCC tatametcics strtecicte clei se clase aetoeitete een Russell Mack 
120th i ORAS CeWIOD GOCCP OLGAaaO JAA o Coad Dorothy Tierney 
SEAR EZ ersten scare: c eiainjerchs oiancisarc\aic, iets meeisscicrevetie acto steno mine Hans Hansen 
BP HEM OL ELC eee terete erates Care eh race ials meee Ao aye ee oes Arthur Lee 
WR Oi tras SAGE C DOOD CS SURO COr Ron Doce On eGd Marshall Hale 
Ne wa Matis ec tte als eres cic ciet nisisinte iniecccue att aketare ote William Howard 
Perot NEICC ICN dy. mrars, oi: ciay aieveua ois ieceisicnelebetere orate osc he ae John Daly Murphy 
Professor! Elenry? Vobnsors,. stersieietaias srele's siele «tere erase eteietess Stuart Fox 
PASH ALTA E@T aar ate ial ole (ore eesiere anerel cvenare a'a/e Sroinl avoreeeiereieiateietonte Cliff Heckinger 
PA PVIREDISHOE coleie rte sxte vores! cl’ eiere, eviews esas loyelevena;eieiataverae Fred Bradbury 
Gera epaseraicy ccelsl els (sie chsys\Sierwic icra s a alaeloreia weenie sy serenre John A Regan 
EV OU SGim oretesoloveissshalsic Volo a aioxelails aye puclo ecopete/ el aeisvere ohare ete evel Franklin Waite 
BRODELES stertalerstersyetalcl aleistel Aclele aretater. steroncr Nace Notas re ores als Robert Brister 


Acts I, II and I[Il.—The Todds’ Apartment in New York City. 


The Theodore Todds have a day of experiences moving out to 
their new home in Storm Center, L. I., which they have purchased 
from a scheming uncle. They suffer suburban ills galore and then 
outwit uncle and sell for $90,000. 


CENTURIES 
(39 performances) 
A play in three acts by Em Jo Basshe. Produced by the New 
Playwrights at the New Playwrights Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 29, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


(have tie caieletelcteisie elec s'e's SE HOOBORSO aie olclsiolsttrersveisialelereiele Cecile Lifter 
Gisele pperreieicn datas oie Sie oiisieloce\ sis (aol, aivie a epic o webs cccie Sylvia Feningston 
SYA TACO les tat Wak etet Ratite: oe reeuo uss .6/oh6¥e1, ois 01,6i(5)e/0e 0) Sle jsle sefe.058 ...-Franchot Tone 
CATm OC mITITIIAE AT Der ctslis'ee/s cteieyeis ¢c:6 ela «6 oo)e siarsis’eia\elci ele Edward Robbin 
ETM emin alone syele rare ley Sis ayes] on\lnja.s, wiSfe\e: s/o) 0/476 a <yave/ se yeie Lawrence Bolton 
INGE 6 6 oct 6 1G OO RATIOS dO DOR OCU OOU GE eEae Irwin Swerdlow 
Zid at eRe aNal a ets ate siodeie isis ie/sis (eleisis> oiwis\e\aiele.o sraie)s) esis (sivas Edward Franz 
WSR OMO Pai cieialerelaie aie wl avi love lacie  cleiwie clis's ole pYecoisieie, elec Samuel Schneider 
PGMS AAIATE Sale cieta ete\eratais, «ie aiseleiie ose ajainiate Wi sje lelorecio(e-ele.aie Herman Bandes 
Weir Clem Ohi aris ayaten cy atadets ores ai alsia\ ¢-oiwieisio' olie.asbierolerele sus.eleteleit eye Edwin Clare 
SELE liete eabear eeyera Miavaleveie: «2 Soe elo slecelaiet¥-«' <ie) s\eie'e! oansicteiieisiereverats Max Leavitt 
IME, 1 GBA G0 AOOBN GO DADO CON OOO OOOO OD NOE SOCICTC MgO Felix Jacoves 
IDEN. Sonwip bt oO boo Gn OOOO OO DODO DEO IDOCO Sune OOGae Albert Gilman 
AVA iG Salaiyetttatatemrerstevete a1 siciniclelelnie.ejsis siecle sieuiera.c'e isle) veisle Lionel Ferrend 


(lassie tines ale veleleie/wieleress (000 «\0\ eyelets aieidts ielalekaverelelelsialeleletate states Jane Barry 
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Yoshke...... MOSS Yeei clade Bias Tdaie eat hale Fo uyoterate sete Herbert Bergman 
TO 11S oo iora ane ace ceae ty ore estate Beolelal tt etantv on chet anetaiolel fe lateien s/o! Murray Franklin 
FEMS ooo ic tater coe ete ore rays euurare ale wratotelioteltel's-fo civelavel eter sie lelouetar= Ellen Bartlett 
Old Clothes Man. Sidaterale ele eraicvate vel state’ diercls Vols tatere Nelson Frank 
FREUDEN cc ciethe wie wrcievsle 6 wae ereateien elev Sieve sis ee sieiets isos elelers Peter Brocco 
Vortio Mane scts <issle .. Edwin Clare 
Youngs Woman cae. fe scscrse's ae 5 ..-Miriam Gumble 
THE p OSS cite sicievc(ois ole 0 1c teterel eeidislete¥eveVelo/avetalele’ ovelsvclevel ets Irwin Swerdlow 
The 1Girl; Viton 6 Ne, Setei eae ote areas ole etaieiele e's chu alte. she ..--. Mona Lewis 
Ther Mother: sactncus-s:c's evetiniate atele Sisle se exeiuieveratersiare.s) PR ed Mary Doerr 
erHembatmhiters as scsereiewres mcieieteie cielo elarals tere wlararatnietels Sheba Strunsky 
GiEleGS Prilcet ores neste cielelsvor eieteieletelotereeketstorsretelelelere ....Marion Johnson 
PONCE MO aptaliials oiaicisielelsieletelsyerorersietetesietscisters atelsiere woe web Chx | Jacoves 
AE IN SCV VOT ATI errercrertcetetersieverevacclatele eieretcreinvetsie eieicesiotere ote Marta Proudfoot 
Second yyioiiaw ans iare srerskeveiciote-cletevelersleveteierewlorarers syeloisrercrein Mona Lewis 
“NNG NY Omer: Sodan poTds Saononeadesoadacscdadad o4 Sheba Strunsky 
NGUEL HEV O11? «ai oicse.cieisls cieeloceleceicislctcleloleisiecelereletelelechsvetenae Gladys Wess 
Milthe W Omamesie. isis cic cle eciorsie ceils ausiais ee alevels e/efaione Miriam Gumble 


The scene is laid in a tenement house. 
Staged by the author. 


Episodes from the lives of immigrant Jews in their pilgrimage 
from the deep east side to the more prosperous Bronx in New 
York. 


GOLDEN DAWN 
(184 performances) 


A music drama in two acts by Otto Harbach and Oscar Ham- 
merstein, 2nd; music by Emmerich Kalman and Herbert Stothart. 
Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at Hammerstein’s Theatre, 
New York, November 30, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


DD aig Oetcrskeopeucscvernie nyse ao] horoteiehetere ctalone tel eletelate eve Breferk ‘arsleretevers Carlo Benetti 
NZAC a eisjele cisie eles ielsisieisiv soe e/eielee eic\s eels sielelsieisle cls avo sie's Archie Leach 
PR COM pe tanererelsiersiarstezers SV srele orevehtis Vote saiels sTokare cieretotctetenmist oy tetehciets Len Mence 
MO0da... ..ccceereececrcccecncs ccc ccescseseccss Marguerita Sylva 
ISRaGa rth ins cistici@nigase.c WU SUT ORGS SHumnmo obo sasdo nade Kumar Goshal 
Captain DP icirir wisi vlmia sels sie cielee eae ee we sili aelsaiel © Reginald Pasch 
S1Sherpe ELS CWA heroic siavorors iclaccistelasole/erstateysters eisievaianciereieto ctsteye Paula Ayers 
Shep Keyes ig..0.<5.006 -Robert Chisholm 
Steve Allen.. .. Paul Gregory 
Lalbhale NOC c.s corsa sc GOD SGOOEII0 Ub SOG OCG Ope OU OOOOR. Gil Squires 
Si eAlired (EHlammersleys <<. s\is:cvelelerere ele rore teieueteremictereie Olin Howland 
DEN CAT e SIGS oC ODI IC STR IIO oI OCTia pnctricnnD oO GAOT RAN S Louise Hunter 
ies ebob nic Sh. ccloo nooo aumO oo UO UOD ED dub sees Nydia d’Arnell 
Colonel!’ Judson... \. less «00 seveee cess seicie W. Messenger Bellis 
Asin ENITTES Tdlleia ie cjera\ti sitll eic/elisielaialsie ete leielersisiets isle lars Barbara Newberry 
Dr Milford: merce oc a ciaccoro hciate ta iclnc tatante sv onrae Henry Pemberton 
Arte Old Man (of Attica 001i 's scicls citalelelstelelsielere este Robert Paton Gibbs 
CAWSECHE DANCER ter wieleieitie  eicielelelie lelelasicteeieieteiae minis Jacques Cartier 
IAS DanCitigy Carlet. satisc stele clemtctet cree ettieiteiee ont ene Kohana 
Momibassam Mioliimrste stele ae ieiernine aetna sie tetera tre Hazel Drury 


Act I.—Scene 1—Mooda’s Canteen Near a Prison Camp in German 
East Africa. 2—The Temple Cave. 3—The Jungle. 4—The Pris- 
oners’ Stockade. 5—The Tree of Mulunghu. Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Canteen. 2—The Old Stockade. 3—Geng Lee’s Joint in Mombassa. 
Fae Temple Cave. 5—The Gate to the Mission. 6—The Golden 

awn. 

Staged by Dave Bennett and Reginald Hammerstein. 
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Dawn, supposedly a young and beautiful native, is brought up 
by her native nurse, Mooda, to believe she is the destined prin- 
cess of an African tribe. Along comes Steve Allen, war prisoner 
of Germany, to make love to Dawn and unfit her for the prin- 
cess job. Shep Keyes, a big black, seeks to keep Dawn in the 
tribe, but Steve finds a way. 


FALLEN ANGELS 
(36 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by The 


Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Peta LOLI Olli vorenee olorerai aks cuca evel ece ers ctcke, oie oavele @ieerteiee Fay Bainter 


Prederick Sterroll’s secs are seis wisleleve wie s.s-s.seisseeisrde ales Gordon Ash 
UDG RETA STARR ig Onn A Rae Onn Oren Deo Se Estelle Winwood 
Wraikainebin Ditty. ee bt seu coeal se sabeaeee crise fem Gerald Hamer 
MLA STP CO ME 1D (ECL OS tetas vas Veh sx=l-ueucieuseveseseiereunieseceiese ference (oca rouaie eats Luis Alberni 
PIATIN ACESS eaieiste ie lein'cnce.0le.0'0.0\n/e'>'s(b/0.0 01995» sip elo 'e aisvorwie Eileen Beldon 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In the Sterrolls’ Flat, 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Julia Sterroll and Jane Banbury, before they married, happened 
at different times to have had love affairs with the same dashing 
Frenchman, Maurice Duclos. Five years after marriage, when 
they are dully content with their prosaic husbands, they hear 
Maurice is visiting England. Excitedly they prepare to receive 
him while their husbands are golfing. While they wait for the 
tardy lover, they drink and as they drink they become squiffy, 
then angry, and finally quarrelsome. 


ELECTRA 
(12 performances) 


Tragedy of Sophocles. Revived by Margaret Anglin at the 
Gallo Theatre, New York, December 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PROLCHY DOV Sater ureters cis sicis ce eicle'els' s/s ale sjelelers Herbert Barr, Paul Heller 
Gigardintac 5 eb elsuie| okie, ovals eo /oyn Sisre sie 0 lb) eieioorelsiele es Clarence Derwent 
ORES eS eerie cateios st sccle ciers\s isis] ove. cielate:6 sto e(elerare'sle! sis isiatee’ sha Ralph Roeder 
DP VIAG ES tate ete lersictehere ears ete sieie/ale o'sie ote elelslvisiol ele wwiaieiele Howard Phillips 
Mea Get cote then GMOS lacie alviele ole olin nyelevsiaim elem ejslein eels) Dorothy Scott 


Chorus of Argive Maidens—Ruth Chandler, Marjorie Hamilton, Grace 
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Lynn, Betty Beeman, Grace Fisher, Doris Dagmar, Elizabeth 
Zachary, Bonnie Hawthorne, Marjorie Moffett, Margaret Strathey, 
Xenia de Plessen, Juana Nelson, Joan Williams, Sally Sanford 


Rlectra io. s provaveiase bi eisrs/ekeuereiaiaustetarenotetenscs,akolevstere  cVekowerens Margaret Anglin 
G@hizy sothemisenia a's es wte os clastehcios «eieterennlers seisin eeistuie's Elwyn Harvey 
Attendants jersre sicher Mercedes Desmore, Cynthia Blake, Henriette Kay 
Glytemmestrarawte spel inl epere er tietelaetarefeiet=rnclelorereieiels) ate Antoinette Perry 


Attendants—Dorothy Zommer, Faire Terry, Dolores Terry, Marie 
Ware, Leah Rose, Jean Hawthorne 

Palace Attendants—William Barto, Hall Taggart, Sidney Hart, Julian 
Ruben, Harry Hart 

EDA Te SRE CRE CBO EMO OC OIC BURA OOOACNE c 6 Tan Maclaren 
The Scene Is Laid Before the Royal Palace at Mycene. 
Staged by Miss Anglin. 


OUT OF THE SEA 
(16 performances) 


A play in four acts by Don Marquis. Produced by George C. 
Tyler at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, December 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mlohme Marstintsieys s\e1iesre oe ccicve asieislaie eo sie vivisisls eicieleisieiols Rollo Peters 
Arthur Logriss .. 0. .cs2ticeesvececisestncevecccveccves Claude Rain 
IMEPSNDEL OG LeITT c rotene faite talerece la 'e ve torte rene "e"oho fo hova oe fe fave tele tae tote te Octavia Kenmore 
Coastguard Dunstan........--.+..--++sseeeeee Thomas Coffin Cooke 
FE iM DULY:ciciere wits aie-aieie eve, Botarcta.oPetate te Micketalstelewwinie celetelotacote O. P. Heggie 
Mark Tregesal........-++.ssseeeccccccccerccccrccres Lyn Harding 
MPHV SLC TALC eevs Wale oto ctore ofetererelovaiarere eiatercta sve eicleieere sletels Guy Cunningham 
Isobel Tregesal... 0.2... 2+.ee- sce cesses esccesce Beatrix Thomson 
Hirst MHMSH EE Iiia tiieyers s ehalessietatgisiarcetsreieroisiesocetelere elerereieveete Richard Simson 
Second) Hisherman. <i. 00.6 cies eee ccs nale ce cece vein William Burnett 
ELOCKA Ni srcveousvecsitss vastsie. case Gia ievele suet etetaie) se stays teusleuedatera ejave Reginald Barlow 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—The Southwest Coast of Cornwall, Near 
Land’s End—Overlooking the Sea Where the Land of Lynnesse Sank 
in the Year 1089. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


John Marstin, American poet visiting the Cornish coast, meets 
and loves Isobel Tregesal, the unhappy wife of Mark Tregesal, a 
brute of a man who has sworn to master her and make her love 
him. Marstin and Isobel, helped by all the good people of the 
story, seek to elope and are frustrated by Tregesal. Isobel stabs 
her husband. Realizing there is no happiness for her with Mar. 
stin she goes back to the sea and is drowned. ; 


BRASS BUTTONS 
(8 performances) 
A drama in three acts by John Hunter Booth. Produced by 


vee Cantor, Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New York, December 5, 
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Cast of characters— 


MINE, SCHULET stlele eterrelevelctels ole als s.076 SRiarsieteseretlebysisieteee te A 
ferman. Schultzccrsce. acute etebis ere seen Luce qe hie 
Mrs) lynn: 5 ccs< cs << ....Beryl Mercer 
Dan Flynn... .- Frank Shannon 
Rosie Moore.. Muriel Kirkland 
Father Sullivan. .-John T. Dwyer 
De MeN ult yj-\<ietresicteerare «ic ..-Edward Finley 
(sid Dicksonisn<ierieetetate sie eceustateravarene's) Ate Gerald Kent 
es .. Edith M. Shayne 
Acts I, II and III.—In the Living Room of the Flynns, Three 
Flights Over Schultz’s Delicatessen Store, New York. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 


Patrolman Dan Flynn proves he’s one of the finest by rescuing 
Rosie Moore, ex-ashcan foundling but more recently a despondent 
cafeteria cashier, from a watery grave. Rosie has a baby in the 
same act and even though Kid Dickson, a handsome pugilist, gets 
a sock on the jaw from copper Dan, he will not own up to its 
paternity. Neither will the author nor Rosie tell. But Dan 
makes Rosie an honest gal by marrying her. 


HAPPY 
(80 performances) 
A musical comedy in three acts; book by Vincent Lawrence and 
McElbert Moore; lyrics by Earle Crooker and McElbert Moore; 


music by Frank Grey. Produced by Murray Phillips at the Earl 
Carroll Theatre, New York, December 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PLR WWent wioxtla, Neto erolo.cis eletetesa s¥ore/ eS ale ster avereveiesoleieiele Sielece John Kane 
EV eclcl yee teteticinters hic iets cla aiemiare sicretaiatn ate alorers sie eietaieve ere Gene Collins 
URGVENEIRY cic ne oO SD Or OOO DE DO CRED OC ORAS OTUIGOROEI GONADS Bill Brown 
MEAIOHe TOO KEL <tclera afnvaivieielela BCanatela tistorale elo ieis/sis s'efelozs als Virginia Smith 
Sica SMCs, 355 doand sano dacHanocuouonoboodIogdnonas Percy Helton 
(ere CEN ye AS 6 AR Gb OnO OOOIS OL GOR ECU ONES SIO OOD Fred Santley 
CLI CHER LLG eelatel core ee rnsis' =) aie Pee vate. e:ails eeVat ovat exetevsleidi sists Shirley Sherman 
Weare lai le vninieia shatercerclere,srelelata.s/s1syei ofess eyelayereens elevere Madeleine Fairbanks 
Gicaceley isles sracete Dees cieVels. severe, cislg wie qietgcranpisls sists i diehae dle de Lucile Reece 
ING IL cteee Mekateaey oteticuetste:sielcks atoleieseie\ cise loleaisieloieseia\sie) wso!s)cinieieietes e's Rosa Lee 
Pr Cesierite la) Crensiers o/aretayttelet ote elelalsteketer steFa)eueiane a\ alata\) otal se Joseph Clayton 
Ae WAS OllGe leo pe titel nejaaereis\oysia) abevassuel spe) cieys-e aissei oi'9iel s.s Donald Campbell 
lacry omer itis terre aictticie iersts a sis'sisio'd eicisisiort's. sore erausierere ess Bob Nelson 
vitae ES OLETLG CE aieNetoVere/ aie euelbie isa e/eie(a isis aie eisieisisie/a/eleseio|s.pielere Willard Dashiell 
MVM eects te eectoketteratevercta/a/ciuicies ols) sie-s: si¥ «,\ sisielele elelei</e!e oieietn ie Alice Cochran 
Flic ere eeP ea cietoiG ae ony lel eailote loa ica wislefenele WibiOiwreieveied gieiais Ann Cochran 
BI ATG Serpe sien ciel cic iece aie slcusl #ieraie7s \ereiarerars'elelare Sie: alejoimsroieye ie Betty Rourke 
a leet Nata tebe ie iaene allsletaceite rete leisrsbnis iol lele eiviexeyelre: sieve George Fredericks 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—At Hadley College, Hadley, Mass., and at 
Sigler’s Home at Southampton, L. I 
Staged by Walter Brooks. 
Siggy Sigler, inheriting a sausage fortune, must show a bank 
balance of $100,000 within a given time. He just makes it, after 
various lyrical interruptions by his college mates. 
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THE BANSHEE 
(48 performances) 


A melodramatic mystery farce in three acts by W. D. Hepen- 


stall and Ralph Cullinan. Produced by Banshee Incorporated at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, December 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 3 
Peter pA dairies.) cars tslsisiei eels sles siereietete SOOIDAIOC OOOO GTC Joseph Brennan 


iIMisds| (Grimes a ciche ete eveicie aioe oeleie wiclatels dete iahcltravcterals claret ete Kitty Collins 
A Mascot Seis 5 coe Ree ACE enn OO: COUGC Ch UCaG Ceo CUO beT Barry Macollum 
VME Ulenes corinne eiclere ove leicteveiacelare oiele.a olecatore eiaieretereleteraterstcie ete Richard Whorf 
Moai AVY al eer Wetale ate eletetetercle Sicieie eistele cle clelebate ats. ale) </eiefeeis Lillian Walker 
Mt beriousy Wat Di cmyeiarerale cielelsieistetsie eieye sto aiateiat ast al cioteaisye!alctste Dan Kelly 
Dre Neville” Lacey ites de comers cles cals 4c sramiesieersie Herbert Ranson 
BlanechewLiaim bisyae tes lovers’. dletass « atslate 0) foley ie lelete « wisveleists ove Marion Kerby 
El az cle @rpletiversicsivetatelert)s'sicieisis’ olerel atalel oles eieie\o) otetavereratebars Dana Desboro 
(Clemik Dunward Saeeieiclerc «eters lcs steteve cietalclssetslera ie eveteree sce Edmund George 
ID reMorrisotte cisers etapa che erersreus aiezeuni exe! sruleke) stencraleictets Conway Wingfield 
Sheriff Abner: Heckenshell vio c ccc cs coe 0 <ele clsiels eiete Edward Favor 
AIT SrA CUS arte terereterereters: otelevels leverelerciaie level ste /s¥elere elsiereratet clots Michael Rice 
IWralltert Paryaie a. fem eve e+ oie sce cove conctapuraret ol chersVeh esons stele evsie o aeip Frank Peters 


Acts I, II and I1I].—The Living Room of Peter Adair’s Home at 
Blackridge, New York. 
Staged by Charles J. Mulligan. 

Peter Adair is murdered. His murder is laid to one of those 
“banshees” that used to roam Ireland and warn the folks of im- 
minent disaster. Not being able to uncover a banshee the cast in 
general is suspected until the crime is laid at the feet of an Indian 
boy servant. 


JEDERMANN 
(Everyman) 


(14 performances) 


English morality as rewritten by Hugo von Hofmannstahl; 
music by Einar Nilson. Produced by Max Reinhardt under the 
direction of Gilbert Miller at the Century Theatre, New York, 
December 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Messengers aan «les eleies-e ieee aye ore oc ceelataieie te atte tintatelate steteR Hans Thimig 
(The, Voice ofthe: Lord . <,.cavecnatereele eter erat lereie as Paul Hartmann 
DD GaGh Sn. feretevansiavecous tele: Go's od ater satan otal oer ote ene et es Wladimir Sokoloff 
Byeryman ((Jedermann)) ooo) ccc «1sisicielsinisiciele| +e islele >= Alexander Moissi 
StewardsUGv Ot) ccc wa srbne: steyeners. oiekenevateuatstvevenecatvnere. chees Harald Kreutzberg 

OOK fauete ete ieisisind ousteleincens te veiele eaiersttecetateereteistoteletelietersietee Ernst Matray 
Fellowship) )(Guterzesell)’.ileniie cacteeiee cies btokiieete Hermann Thimig 
Poor sNeighborscs cat asicatenn cee ee eRe Hans Moser- 


Debtors «etter Paratha Biers ctetehareteraicveletetal tare Eduard von Winterstein 
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Debtor’s Wife rs btaiye Non scacuen Goaade coma’ Johanna Terwin Moissi 
Hveryman's Mother sumrnce tect bots ctien ch ene Hedwig Pauly 
DECOR YAY Waters sett lawioke cite eateries tte tise Citta ns Peeks Dagny Servaes 
(Gharistethi<./s acs Saleenaneioaesin eieinlojeisia atele’s) sieavercots oat Hans Thimig 


5 Elizabeth Alexandrowa 
DEA LICS «(Wise stsferelelcls(ciele eiticjsssuleie) tei 0 sineicieie } Rosamond Pinchot 
Tilly Losch 


Male Guests onside s selec pW ialetersinisicleiesyccreeverioiasts .J Othmar Biegler 

A Erich Schilling 
Paes Cousiamereeietsecidtsteis estes. eet teak comes eee Otto Wallburg 
ean Cousimeitrrecfoeie « citeieic he oe eisvis ato Mea Oe Hans Moser 
Retain erioaoen Mookie et os cities whet etre eee deaiee sees Erich Schilling 
Main mon metre tetele cides aoc cielo wie tla iets cose erative aie siete Arnold Koriff 
GoodSDeeds ere tee eects rare siete esata ozs iciocaic’o citverarsye'siuletans Maria Solveg 
Baithahiere eeeticta stele erates h aiol sme ototiobepoinie a cialera oxsicleore sate Lili Darvas 
Retainerwom Everyman's Motherics cence sentence Othmar Biegler 
hes evel tere h Gees ce cer cn crest eensaens {ed oe 

Ernst Matray 


In the German version the somber English morality becomes a 
spectacle drama with an elaborate banquet scene, at which Death 
appears to lay a clammy hand over the heart of the gaily cele- 
brating Everyman. Thereafter Everyman suffers partial physical 
collapse, is strengthened by Faith, encouraged by Good Deeds 
and escorted finally toward the portals of heaven through descent 
into the grave. 


BROKEN WINGS 


(17 performances) 
(Con las Alas Rotas) 


Drama in three acts by Emilio Berisso. Presented by Camilla 
Quiroga, Argentinian star, at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, December 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


INIGUIK RY AUs aan iD eC ISS OO On OUInOM Er Ine mInrnenres Camila Quiroga 
(PAatieiyek DV Ovie bie eteyat sole elslercie nisla vielel eels ct</eleiela.e\o)s,0: erie bxe Carmen Olivet 
Ley J RStatl ee 25 JRO er SOD GRE ODODE COO spo oO Ooo Come Consuelo Abbad 
TRO ety Clene cic CO OIO CIC SIG EAI CICIACIOOIG CIC, ior rea Myrtha D’Arlys 
Gael Ela} cies cle wtel detetslelets) =saje ius <a prais) atevelveto ree Carmen Ganduglia 
ifieiluetalmtctetevatetctelaiere) a ciete eel stoke sielcieie)s\= sieraie\eisie.c e1e.0fe oie @aie's Nia N. N. 
ifiiticnn Wellies. oc open coueaupoeodre” cua onOoreCoGds Gerardo Blanco 
RODERE OME ade llstelatahsevelates sci a)isi0c avelereislesve lets sale! sisi0.9 Florindo Ferrario 
er apa etter talc ote arseorrcala travail <xis"ustals ‘oleistsieiai sis) ofa areieigvecars Juan Porta 
CE ladel eee trees ee ela areeteieiviae) = syeheters ath the dete # cele siseisie « - osé Olarra 
Osu aldom lel valleysiictes stale’ cieicle oo sae) o/eo-cleieleraleieis e110) 6, 00/6) w/ein ngel Reyes 


Staged by Hector C. Quiroga. 


Nelly Valmar, having had an affair with one Linares before she 
married Dr. Valmar, is urged by Linares to resume their old rela- 
tions. If she refuses Linares threatens to send the doctor certain 
correspondence. Nelly refuses, her friend Cladel tries to get the 
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letters from Linares, but they reach the doctor who promptly 
leaves Nelly. Seven years later Nelly, her home broken, her child 
taken from her, is in the depths and Valmar has taken to drink. 

During the same engagement Mme. Quiroga and her company 
played Cuitino’s “La Fuerza Ciega,” Moock’s “La Serpiente,” 
Novion’s “Bendita Seas,’ Gardel’s “Los Mirasoles,” Aquino’s 
“Una Mujer Desconocida.” 


TRIGGER 
(47 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lula Vollmer, author of “Sun-Up.” 
Produced by Richard Herndon at the Little Theatre, New York, 
December 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MONTES tallOLd cic.octao erere a sve/s.cvei sale ai0js) «: eis ese) ofere, eisieie lars Walter Connolly 
George Fleetwood! Fir ti. seveistelelels atdeie crete ate ayeieloere eles stoke Minor Watson 
BS tLe Gra y.SOml sieve crevete Gisvelclsrelsveleve: clete alaieruere’ oie! eralgpeieie sivisun eke Louis Mason 
IWiGSEA TVR. ieichec ci sce) ina leis oi afaversisic' ets ele erate < ssateeieiayers Milton McGovern 
TR EIOM EER ELIGIES the civ si cexcie. sich crave seis eis) sTeve te are erekevensretereecere Claiborne Foster 
leator Mota OL Gisele eteveieieiate cle atererchersieisisielereiasa\siereritherers Natalie Schafer 
Etter PE aw SOlniavelerete erelereieiaicielsl siele-chsreletetotele ete teers cieretecreraieiele Sara Haden 
Make Hawikinss% 5) es eiaejoferetoretote mic aieverevercte orveielaraiay <ietaioiavabevele John Taylor 
URitigin CLEA Veta craruiererolore eieterel asst vay ernicve etetavere totes trea) ere sic scehets Rupert Brae 
SS Alan Fores sleesel s ie ias etiane: bis: oSe lai a/overeietavalore (orekeio rel ete ierelele ie lereiererelere Sonny Collins 
Granny, RAINES&s = ccjlscteiomcls Sine aoe te ass Bete aloe Elinor Retsof 
HVE OtIe Teeter olerteraictsrelorele  erslaretsterrin vole’ hele re ssceke tere cietersis terete Catherine Gray 
LOULACHINUN ove siacel scene orolonetane Ghetae eaberenaze Cleeis ofetelalcvedel & cicleleyencveleieusers Zeddie 


Acts I and II.—Engineers’ Camp. Act III.—Trigger’s Cabin. 
Staged by George Cukor. 

Trigger is the name given a spirited young woman, daughter 
of a drunkard, who takes in washing and prays for the health of 
the community in the Carolina mountains. She achieves some 
local reputation as a faith healer, which arouses the suspicions 
of the natives that she may also be some sort of witch. Two 
civil engineers, John Stafford and George Fleetwood, become in- 
terested in Trigger. Stafford hopes to seduce her, but Fleetwood 
honorably saves her and there is a promise he may marry her 
later. 


AT THE GATE OF THE KINGDOM 
(17 performances) 
A play in four acts by Knut Hamsun. Produced by The 


American Laboratory Theatre, at the American Laboratory The- 
atre, New York, December 8, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Eval Karen. [erernsyeyesns6,0isiess.0 #,0.0,0,0.0.9,0 6.0.8 +...-+..Grover Burgess 
Elina Kareno.......... ee ainandeis ele sree tigate igierats sieteteree Florence House 
sig EbOLg . Rete sites te Sek ie cic Dike ne nie nals ook shea side Elizabeth Tyler 
MndrerBondeser aia cectostes sine eae once cena: ..-.-Robert H. Gordon 
Carsten Jerven, -Dre of Philosophy s. ce... ssenasan Joaquin Souther 
Wathaliag Flovind risa cetrss sess sicisaiieisenieleny seen Katharine Squire 
Protessoc’ Gylline (Socotra sictotesielsitss Adele vce Herbert V. Gellendre 
A Vaxidermist so. oo. eeeae wina sige alatclersis levels scare revere ates reely Curtis 
AS DEUIEE eee tePerceats oleh acate fein a sles Siecle 655s he-clela eis 8:8 9 Howard Buchanan 


Acts I, II and III.—Kareno’s Living Room. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 
(40 performances) 


A play in three acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by the Irish 
Players at the Gallo Theatre, New York, December 19, 1927, 


Cast of characters— 


Seaniain: wack BOVE < crhcrciciece de id.e\cwieigiwisis seve are.8lerenere Arthur Sinclair 
NP UITNIOP AS OVLE ete cratee eee Vets aie; see's ic Bere oretadetewhgial dale. dichs: erate Sara Allgood 
PORN Hy WEOVIE Hs s,s sickers ss intays apysteyass, a: cfehdsievs p\ene.srenare Harry Hutchinson 
NIALY CBO Vle so cinletero ciate cies cre el oee'e Sere cverecaveuejeveraraveyendrararevers Ria Mooney 
PaOREL ae Dal Vocrtiate Ke lolcie isle crete whale eeit oi ai tie sys Wetalelc wienere Sydney Morgan 
Miron Masie Madigan. 25 sic a.« a,2cusjetes O00. 3y6 + 953.010 he ais eas Maire O’Neill 
MSNicetle MIN TS ETIE sta es ca ere Siete, etate clr eceToe sa ter et olalel w. cfete J. A. O’Rourke 
VEER ANICL GG ctereoisveroveloters cls’ clwlclelsiolefere relate eisteleiero\sleleteie:s Cathleen Drago 
IiGea Ad ciel Pe Aeine gore coco on aioe ane Greco ore Michael Scott 
(Biseigbte dito chain me OnOceee coor corer roe nrt E. J. Kennedy 
Aaeet neg tsar: eNTODUSZ ETc ernie « lousiei iyo lial ial <iehrdaeiai> ia oslo) 0/e 8 Tony Quinn 
Second Irregtlar Mobilizer’ ... cc iek.s devised oss vein esiees George Dillon 
PASE OAs LOC IIE CHG OE Weicioidis {anole ehelels orerele ane) ore sjeletarerneretelees Edwin Ellis 
ApSewing Machine. Mian ger, ta pteretere sini ei creitreietele eb ielnievelors Joseph French 


{ William O’Connell 


(An MIt Uren CMHOVAly NLCM cl ealole ciere icles eiele/aieleleleie ele FrankeDeonovaa 


, Margaret O’Farrell 
Two Neighbors er eceeeeee Bee Richards 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room Apartment of a Two Room 
Tenancy of the Boyle Family in a Tenement House in Dublin. 


Captain Jack Boyle, shiftless and imaginative, struts like a 
paycock in the eyes of Juno, his wife. Tragedy comes upon the 
Boyles after they think they have inherited a sum of money and 
spend it before they get it. But the “Captain” goes philosoph- 
ically along with his liquor and his pals. (‘Best Plays of 


1925-26.”) 
LOS ANGELES 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in five scenes by Max Marcin and Donald Ogden 
Stewart. Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, December 19, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Ethel Grierson, a gold-digger in New York, goes to Hollywood 
hoping to involve a big movie manager or actor in a scandal and 
She is engaged to get a favorite comedian of the 
screen into trouble, does so with some success, but finds she loves 
Then she involves her empioyer’s son also, plays scandal 


then collect. 


him. 


Mes i Carifiield a creicroye torerarotelstateretetetetere aretevete tove-avetors ratefete whe rote Jane Oaker 
Mrs. JORESle ei as.o desiciay Adis n derediaesnd Mae ded Heres . Alison Skipworth 
Cynthia Nelson .. Martha Manners 
Ethel Grierson. «..-eFrances Dale 


MrePmranonieesnce ee era at base siaaciereloeicdeistemr ae aerials Jack LaRue 
Nita PEE. herd nbgata acd he Bensree a sidere daa ave . Thelma Pritchard 
Marla Ge Livermore’ .:.</s71s.c o's 2's sie o uric c le fee toreiote ~~ "elete wverete Neil Pratt 
JOGMBrILC tooo sd anee des cats ae sees Se tags cee taasds.ce dels Frank Ford 
WHSS MELA ELISOM Melee) siF.s1se1s1bic ei ots) ieee Sie) a ds weiss d 8) oieid shoo Helen Vinson 
Bddie Tralord so .a.« «stereo Pe tcatate elatele aerate ein ctotate etal Alan Brooks 
Maite sPrentice. si cise s:016 s10\ovsieis heretatele cersielcle atetevots Mary Robinson 
TEAL CL ILS LO Wilds oreye, ort eretetere rel olatere oteiateierel’skerereverel c sierssczs G. Davison Clark 
ELODARLS LO WLNE sere verse ereie ser erere oteleleietetereneiatetersereicioieve Harold Vermilyea 
Pear laWileyay-ccverrsveyacrevetateye, ofe'> eeketelstet cisisicialejere\ iri aeloes Rosalie O’Reilly 
Tome Bllery:. 3 «Wl avave scatort ae oletalorer stotate tas Ne iol ecto tetotote te W. W. Shuttleworth 
Butler ke ysra cwvsieversjeve louse sielsiaeiersieele cig cies okt acs aise eisielsheie- ote Daniel Wolf 
Mir Raseb tidy <r) 5.5. erchere etek ete ele PRT go eral cosde.0) a eresers Louis Sorin 


Scenes 1 and 5—Ladies’ Retiring Room at the Club Pierrot, New 
York City. 2 and 4—Office of the President of the Superb Pictures 
Corporation, Hollywood, California. 3—Reception Hall in the Home 
of Eddie Trafford. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 


against scandal, and saves the play’s ending. 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Bruce Reynolds. 
by Pendennis Productions, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 


PLAYING THE GAME 
(8 performances) 


December 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Miniss) Worm gas erek ceraelolvec cre cletac Seeleele.c .. Louise Mackintosh 
SEGRE ho gon Oder Cte VIDOE God FEC EN ex COC OOUGO OOF Harry Neville 
Mrs. Briggs... -- Caroline Newcomb 
‘Fae Wisin Opis ss vSkepd tte shod ha cL ReNS So Peeda es Peete ater eis Byron Hatfield 

el Sirens So custegel he vstnter sie storerese scaseuatieeeonl cielo tite oa leticaet Bie Mary Charles 
Mam Sart etiyetereietetens -Varsincolveeivlv ates lo lersioinieletsieliereie en ielere Virginia Morgan 
Botiise Lorin gies cre: sJo! svslc. sieve wreiele « elsiaisiaetem evecare Donna Padeloup 
Gerald Graken’. 5... eccjesetde ae le he relee Dhoom evelefeiiedecs Martin Burton 
Reverend? Stanley. cere coms ce oe te cee cnee James G. Morton 
GVO Ba ered ones 2 eR eel ea ee ae ete chataranercretote ike Aubrey Beattie 
Rose Donohwe...is.0 dis viele raturses & eisletetrehcbe aipiotets wore wore. Irene Homer 
IMG GE Favs" castereun rein eisraiese cvattvels ioe my enctorelelerete vepohone state ciatovere cies Joan Blair 
Flan dl somiesirssustersiscsisrste ls @ aha sue sinus ousiesieleleiislel cele sxe lees A. J. Herbert 
Malone tri ge:. cietitu dees nee cananctcke piesclete de cites eeemeette Louis Larimore 
GreCHnes. Saeteatc a Whistle > acobid ale tye etaebe te reese ecee Edward A. Curry 


Act I—A Living Room. Act Il.—Another Living R as 
IIIl.—A Roadhouse. abe % 
Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


Produced 
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DANTON’S TOD 


(15 performances) 
Max Reinhardt’s Production of the tragedy by Georg Buchner, 
in two acts. Presented by Gilbert Miller at the Century Theatre, 
New York, December 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MASEL GAG Wrote aortae ia Wins cccie  mieia(e.nic ois ale: sielete ccecsic oie a iovcionie cele Maria Solveg 
PAE ARCTRULETIRAMH crave) cist aus, oo ele ears; er ejstelsieieieseisereceia gioere ct on he Robert Viera 
pnothers Gentleman ss, sw sjetereels iors soso cite oe aa oe Harald Kreutzberg 
rot eraslon divers a asvsre\ steve sIe refs, «i «(aie Gisions sical} slash oes Tilly Losch 
Nr WRT W GET Cle lati oleic. risieis als:sie stactele sane oie ee eheeniee Erich Hellsen 
AY Bourthn Gentlemaniga../ctd.010e acre dow wo 2 eiaielopel hopes Crs Erich Schilling 
PA Hut thyy Gentleman syeie'elo alniohelovsle «ls oelerlsyoiere e010) e1s ..Othmar Biegler 
AL HIFOwL AGE Geissler eee 5 .- Hedwig Pauly 
A Fourth Lady.. .Edel Blank 
Danton’. ar... ..Paul Hartmann 
Julies veces ...Dagny Servaes 
WAS Witth Bleed y;; octets sleleee oeals cece piscralers okie selene Laura Schaffer 
Peratlt=Seehelless rales evass\sseioretatae\e' sale Siaals Slelaslc sisi Hermann Thimig 
AS Ith GeESbleInan . -ctewiertele'e > sis Sieie ciara sisters ote Heins Nachmann 
GEO Ge aot kystees oie ete: sPor eis Srete Se ose lElw ce ysteeelk Otto Wallburg 
PAG GISEELO A sterarcte ei coresers so elalelcietal oeieictavere:s' © sienchs Elizabeth Alexandrowa 
PATON CE#GLINELLESiotehte see's sie el thers cere visa nls Salers Tete ieion eel aye Annie Korfft 
Emciless 5.1.1 elerois rts fo gerele| Susin elelsleicie's wie elsia einlg tote ayang’s'wierevehels a Lili Darvas 
ELPA aercie el scictcce civic cof snd e618 es ote ele eee a sik oye ees Erich Mann 
Gamble P Desmouling < cirats/oie or scivoletes sicio(elcievelaleiveioctostone Hans Thimig 
Sisainy San OCDOURCAODEE CO Ode: Goreme IOCOr oon codons Hans Moser 
ELIS) Wil Giotreieic sia. o:0 wee oleh Oe S ttels oleae swe wae Johanna Terwin-Moissi 
PACS ITEZEL I TP onch cor cteie's lore Was oro, elo! scapsuarviln.'s (6. ilolai'Ss6y5 wisielenerarene Othmar Biegler 
PAMOTHEIE CALIZETi eo cteicraveteteteloleinieta othe wibial Nae disieleVsha}etel ais Otto Wallburg 
A Third: Citizen 66 cvle oc cciccccevie sce ce cidncecasesisceie Ernst Matray 
RAMINO IEEE CATIZ Ellie eictote leis tniclale'e stele ecole slatlaVoi'estetatelelelalare als rete John_ Feistel 
A Yoting Man... .csccsescccecviescacswcccswvcceses Erich Schilling 
DATA CO Can VOT ATV orate olerepaisictelesclers: slwieve’e eisiaiel syeieiore eis elerelere Hedwig Pauly 
RRODESDICELE wicleteiictele cre F <feleicicleietertoie ol eisiaiein estar evel Wladimir Sokoloff 
AL Deputy: front, Lyon. <i). «co clelecieie wise osisteisialojes erstaze « Hermann Thimig 
Phe eTIGe aeeatetetsiolesinictare ciate feist ic! s\sielsietais ele aio Eduard von Winterstein 
Collof DD; Mer bolsvstindie ss cicte ofa cisie te oietctote ae. «, fa esicla’ «ia Othmar Biegler 
The President of the Club of Jacobins............-.--- John Gerard 
VEAEV OM tyel ape ienel eratonsiin tetas < iovstiovsvs ois) ecaiie! syaiy 'sieiwiane\a/agele Rosamond Pinchot 
WS Cam I iStie crstareusrctttatclsievale icles deve cru siete sis) shel s/aNavelele siaarelelaustela Arnold Korft 
The President of the National Convention.......... Con MacSunday 
ferinanneidertec priate nas op ec ce cies vieteialcl eres e pie cls sq wels John Feistel 
Erich Mann 
Eugene Vass 

D ti Max Frank 

ECPUTIES. ..ceeee rrr ee ee ee *\ Walter Thierfelder 


Willie Trosh 
William Beyer 
MENSIMU AATCC AG Nate MT -Tetetel aie/stol sieie.6 610] ol sleielsielsisieisielsceier+,0.s1elelece Arthur Laubert 
Acts I, II vand IlI.—In Paris During the Revolution. 


The tragedy of Danton’s fall before the merciless and fanatical 
attacks of Robespierre in the French revolution, showing his ar- 
rest, trial before the revolutionary tribunal, condemnation and 
execution. 
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SPRING SONG 
(13 performances) 


A play in four acts by Virginia Farmer. Produced by Gustav 
Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, December 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Oscate Schocnvorel crctislelelcrcielolele e'lclcralelorercietavsielalereve +..--Leo Bulgakov 
iW allcerieie encletonitay: Grateisieteratelote’e eleva ctelelotsseiaieivicsslate stators Lewis Leverett 
NetiIeN Beet Dell tak elas tascslcio wlelele lata’ tive ete win eisie.s Marienne Francks 
Caterina OC OLWIN ciretetetelsteloistclctoretstelsletetetet sl oletatere eletsielsie ater) Ethel Wilson 


Acts I, II and III.—Dining Room in Walker Pendleton’s House in 
Redville, a Small Town in the South. Act IV.—Walker Pendleton’s 
Studio in New York. 

Staged by Gustav Blum. 

Caterina Corwin, prima donna, finds Walker Pendleton, young 
and ambitious sculptor, in a small town and offers him tuition 
and a tour of Europe in exchange for his love. Walker refuses 
and marries his small-town girl. Two years later he is disillu- 
sioned, is given a second chance, goes to live with Caterina and 
becomes famous. Then he wants his wife back and Caterina lets 
him fetch her. It is really as a mother that she loves Walker 
most. 

THE LOVE NEST 


(23 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood, based on 
Ring Lardner’s story of that name. Produced by the Actor- 
Managers, Inc. (in association with Sidney Ross), at the Com- 
edy Theatre, New York, December 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Shims Careyneccscscss chests ooesendavaes oa herneay Albert Carroll 
ADELE ereve tte tide, orstalersyolsieisreteleionterereiessustsnessiaveleteletesaiate John Francis Roche 
LAE EUR EL ACEP aeiaie erarciolalaidicicie are.e wreraieiereibrcteretaralei cette Brewster Board 
INHER 1S balan ooo Gong BoC OOOO GOUOUdUOOOoaSHOnS Vincent Mallory 
SAM GEC Eel sialols/aie/o\nin)«i=is/shels) 61s) s\s\oj+ als'sisswie diets cleleleeiieelore ele George Hoag 
Bernie....... Risieaiate nie eis oreles: éayeiate evsieieioral sisietermoreteratere laos John Rynne 
SVIOLIMISEN. wi Sie)s qisiseie cticiv's es se seis eieie vic eles elvieloe sce oe Julius Goldman 
EY SoH [Gab ahh off a OOOO OOS MOCO GIS Ocoe Geraldine Wall 
Property) Marie's. cies cree icsicloe Meth ore beans me meletetete eee George Heller 
Oy, GLEL Paz, oi qintsce oe ol creiereiliaivie’ sisternisrelaurepererenelete tote oieia Clyde Fillmore 
INGE COR Teta ittor taser steiniotencia «fel ste tiecetens eine clei ste eereeieyernecte® Otto Hulett 
Piranicisy Wean Crt vc telltale leielaisveteis a) walter kelater=(oicieieiclalars/s 01° Marc Loebell 
WEE GRIER As Son oqoGgaHob choo dodohonomontocdobbhgeods Lily Lubell 
Tobit .\sjt<"s Sisie/elsinie\o/si ete lole/otelote’e el feloiets ls) silete etclehale) wiantete. of George Hoag 
Maire ems NUIMLOM sereteteverore cieletels, eletels)sfeleterererelereleisestefoleley=ia Paula Trueman 
Celia 'Greéggl Scie ane tsere scrise areuureetoh eteinrciete sero ici teeeni June Walker 
POLED EG Sy ers bre cheres cranes Toren airsio ave cu orate ee heeee eleiers eens euemene G. G. Thorpe 


Act I.—The Stage of the Gregg Unit in the World-Famous-Schip- 
stein Studio at Hollywood. Act II.—The Patio of the Gregg Home 
in Beverly Hills. Act III.—Lou Gregg’s Study. 
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Celia, married to the great picture director, Lou Gregg, bears 
him three children and stands his overbearing ego as long as pos- 
sible. Then she fills up on bourbon whisky and tells a movie pic- 
ture interviewer exactly what she thinks of Lou, picture people, 
Hollywood, “the game,” and all the rest of it. Gregg is fearfully 
upset, but makes the best of it and goes back to the lot. Celia 
takes the nurse, the children and a sympathetic butler to New 
York. 

CASTE 


(11 performances) 


A play in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton. Produced by Joe 
Weber at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, December 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Augustus Brownlow...... emt gale scalelate|eielaleieteiaiCicleverslars Philip Bamshaw 
Reginald sW aitere WAllele ss coals wesc seas Aoob Eee T. Wigney Percyval 
Col. Erskine Dalbeatie Farquhar, 

atepCanadians Hishlanders: «5 secisorsia.s ears os bier Reginald Mason 
UN phesre Gis) (dt lninoaesracinmemiOreabloh. Kes aOMIP cio Vera Neilson 
BBD eat Lick alee eet nei on ool s|nio/aiels/=1 ein sievar= [eleva \olole!n ele ojelel steve’ Gordon Richards 


ahalenaie atevefahessialey sce John Astley 
..Winifred Kingston 
...Anderson Lawyer 
...Halliwell Hobbes 
-Nancie B. Marsland 


Helen Farquhar.... 
Anthony Northrup. 
Lord Warminster .. 
Lady Warminster.... 


ifles ara ENcaeeep tah cake orate! oi stare tal oreieie ele staan eh ciaiere winta sete) alelarera ise Vivian Martin 
dean Dechess Del BexCy:s aieis suelaiszs(alecs ieee apace ietsiels clei eletelslisie Hilda Spong 
MVE ax pLOEbensteltis 5c oie cia cisin's cle eis flees vieivis eleleleieisieiicie Horace Braham 
VER sa C)ELOMSAGI ola =latsle s¥oiecalo oleleiaias = alela slelelslarele esis felateis)isralte Jean Shelby 
PR Mye rte meres oie icine cletevelehsievelaiste siccainoleisisjalelelaisteleiaisteloye Michel De Polo 
Jacob J. Lorbenstein.........ce cece cece sn ceseececes Albert Bruning 


Acts I, II and III.—Fiesole, Italy; Paris and New York City, 
Staged by Campbell Gullan. 

Jean Farquhar, modern daughter of an old Knickerbocker fam- 
ily, meeting Max Lorbenstein, genius son of a most successful and 
very proud Jewish family, agrees that they should marry. _Jean’s 
parents are reconciled to the idea, but Max’s father remains ob- 
durate until his heart is softened by a message from his dead wife. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW? 
(35 performances) 


A play in three acts by Olga Petrova. Produced by W. Her- 
bert Adams at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, December 23, 1927, 


Cast of characters— 


Samuel Lovejoy..........+- BOSC Se 5 GNIS On John C. Carlyle 
Susan’ Westerns «is vice <6 0,0 s\ec0 HA resin SER OT On Josephine Morse 
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Sara Peabody..... COB ORO POCO OIE OC CA ONC OGOURONCS Lillian Kemble 
Ephraim Swiggles....... Mantas 

Pearl du Barrie....... 

Ina Baliefska............-... 1 
Ben Pederson........- SFE ERLE STF cil aletad tetelorn endl Jack Leslie 
aati ssacteivie se. aterevehere iste/evarsieacloteteroen ..-Olga Petrova 
Dyotie Jolmae.) jess selects ocere . Carlton Brickert 
Morgan Western..........00- ....Bradley Page 
BEN estines E Ox os clele leis elatciels 

Miyvras WitislOw:. oclees = ole slate 

Bill yccetefare vals, ofan berard o sveverexe evel «ther ofeseloss. o @iovare eter tecsle ska/sreks; 0) eee Jack Root 
Sata Simo mirttcber valores ote etre aicrecsic/ctavsreieia'e apstersteyo cieteloi\sierars ..Hoi Poi Kee 
Olsvia Ebert order res -01ciersiele oevetels -Wilma Thompson 
‘Philipmbbertord irs siesicse ce ae 

MirShMVVitllGsistsierc icles © C 

Mri ottert.s cae ccc BOG 

Duther™ Martin’... « sepromesiasindes Fe a OOO John C. Carlyle 
Swami Vyasa Sidhenta...........---ese+seeeeseee Maxwell Sholes 


.. Maxwell Sholes 
.-Wilma_ Thompson 
..-. Helen Blair 


- Suzanne Bennett 
.. Gladys Feldman 


Chester Erskine 
.-Mabel Wright 
Jack Root 


Act I.—A Room in the House of Morgan Western. Act II.— 


Studio of Lyons Johns. Act III.—A Room in Ina’s House. 


Kasha, married to the president of the Purity League and un- 
happy, flees his bed and board and takes up with Lyons Johns, 
an attractive free soul of Greenwich Village. Her husband trails 
after, both lover and husband are killed by lightning and Kasha 
seeks contact with them through the medium of a spiritual séance. 
It is her lover’s shade she greets as she dies in her place at the 


séance. 


SISTERS 
(9 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Willard. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Klaw Theatre, New York, December 24, 


1927. 
Cast of characters— 
MGwendolytincerseclemictelsigis cies cste cites eters AOR Eh Ge .... Roberta Arnold 
[Pete manic te atolaele oly <I cles oe shes ooielse vie celaiae sete <ie Arthur Aylsworth 
ID} iS eis aoe Ao oae TRO OR OO OC eR: otnnwe Boane soote Leonard Doyle 
DREN. Srekiel catered sotto ete sete Oe ole’e dak ote ee mabe eae ee Irene Purcell 
Waitt ¥; Gravececarete tre sisiereterererere cesiere-e tou reser coe ecto orto Wilfred Lytell 
Matra cetaieic como clarienctevejccetetace, \s;oie1> elvvalesjeislersiacerereterstare Millicent Hanley 


Mal Gommicrisccts oversee mite pane e.s Date «Enos en ae C. W. Van Voorhis 
Acts I and III.—Gwendolyn’s Flat in Upper New York City. Act 


II.—Mary’s Apartment on Park Avenue. 
Staged by John Willard. 


Ann has one sister, Gwen, married to Pete and’ unhappily poor 
but respectable, and a second sister, Mary, who is living in sin 
in Park Avenue. Each sister wants her to escape the particular 
kind of unhappiness she has suffered. Ann’s two suitors, one rich 
and married, the other poor and a rotter, fight it out for her with 


the rich fellow having the advantage. 
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BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM 
(88 performances) 


A play in three acts by George Kelly. Produced by Rosalie 
Stewart at the Cort Theatre, New York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


A TALOUTELCEM LIV IC fale arb axstaisye ie. leieieieiaialerd. piste ie arerclole we are Judith Anderson 
AIGNER he 5G Odo GOOD RAC SEI Oe a res Kenneth Lawton 
Sheppard... ..- WWoUUbedan ono ono Jo oc DhorOUIdonnad deed Mary Gildea 
Mrs. BILE Ge DUG ray Chong agolr olen aGdocenbaEaeaouDe Mary Servoss 
DS DENCEURD raLiael Jay Notchsiehs ons cralerctnce cei ofo tei sckagche a ee es John Marston 
Gonistance?® Peyton’ cic .cke tarot ee tee ee ode aarbietene bone Jean Dixon 
Gehicin og Bite tap jo: oe yais totes <a taharane arsiars,o whetoyAcug Muse as ots Revere Lester Vail 
Micievan Wie Grrer tHe Arete ore /asieyin ceste a eis ents ONG even trecinerte Virginia Russell 
BVO DEKE a Diy] Olsen tele foresye ere tele lalelele ayers ote, elsieloehelsistelsheleveys Thurston Hall 
Mactors Huntin etOn.cpe aaieets ciamreleveiets isis ettele crete ciel c Carl Hamilton 
DoclorsLoebell sooo afe. opie. oleh VHS Coo we LR eee eet Clarence Bellair 
ONIN SEs eretctei ele aich ove sis orsiaver® siciats sists sis: Gis bls/e,e ister! ites Marion Evenson 


Acts I, II and III.—The Estate of Robert Lyle at Shadow Brook, 
Just Beyond the City Line. 
Staged by George Kelly. 


See page 174. 
BLESS YOU, SISTER 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by John Meehan and Robert Riskin. Pro- 
duced by A. E. and R. R. Riskin at the Forrest Theatre, New 
York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Reve ROUETE RMAC DD Otiald sr.1sfee siete steels eaieleW e olelals'e sels :6 George Alison 
Sandy MacDonald &. caic.cie nies > deldlw sisleya she's aici sieve Mildred MacLeod 
Whey JMG D Ei) S ase GpOn INGO Oa tee Ce ID COOLIOOCe LOO Alice Brady 
IP redayaNGEIph less acts sales cletcls Heo cane atone Sivle wee: sipreveva t's Robert Ames 
EM ACOT TAD DLe cia so siete viere atelclenciarete-elorelel eh siehalonsiel ejetel e\'eial's George Lessey 
MrT LVAD Te LE Yani ct ele: s\8.65 cic) oil s/e\s/s) slots ale isxéielooiel oiejessls Charles Bickford 
Ist he tin Lc wisinrle-5 eie/eiele's!e exsiereteys mye wis¥ele idielbte'e) soi 6) Dorothy Estabrook 
AGI V AN AZALT Olelatciers slelsis\ o1e late leave Celsietneioislerels oie) ais. 6° Eugene Donovan 
Pats yiseratelerereteteleieveraielelste’ s/s) 6\elsia!'s ela \sieleie/s/c/s'e1e s) e16is1e. aioe) ele Eloise Keeler 


Wiis) iy detisicvelsreieverlale oletdisialeres= sieve 1) 3 Bact GD OlO GOO ODEGIoe Marie Ilka 
Marjorie Dalton 


MVinsqun) Wied eyelet tare elels: siecle) Sleleis/sieiwielovereinie.pis «vermis sje C 
(Georges Eiri etiaciats|sisisials 2 slers1elsvsic 010, 0°3's)e)ole)e( a e'vlsi vicigic.cisie Denis Gurney 
Chois), Leader ci <1 i elapelecteraiete Bie dats oiguetaveletotelet «2-.. Olivia Martin 


Anne Elliott 
pcan reNdeere 
F nton Teero 
The Choir. ....cccccsccccecsccccvecccccscceveeeS Clark Bremer 
Edwin Marshall 
Edwin Rogers 
Act I—The Study and Living Room of Rev. MacDonald’s Resi- 
dence in Bridgewater. Act II.—Tabernacle Tents of Mary Mac- 
Donald’s ‘‘On the Road.” 
Staged by John Meehan and George Abbott. 
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Mary MacDonald, embittered when her father, a small-town 
churchman, is relieved of his pulpit because he is not peppy 
enough to suit the modern spirit, goes in for making a business 
of soul saving with a go-getter Bible salesman. As a revivalist 
she is a great success, but tires of her hypocrisies and wants to 
marry her small-town sweetheart. Her business partner in the 
religious racket is also in love with her, which complicates but 
does not entirely spoil everything. 


VENUS 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced by Carl 
Reed at the Masque Theatre, New York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Witd-aty (ple) stp. ap ON OCODO AOE CD One GUL OnOGaee uo a iiclee Cecilia Loftus 
INTAS GIN ers aera sisi iecsinavere-eiel ss 21a) sisiers ere sieiss pis exe ovsterstessic Charles Hampden 
Dir Dickie “Wiakeliyics cteleis s/c.scc vic cele ra eisiereloes wets eysietejersls Arnold Lucy 
ler bert be Vverld ge, sata siole eelete a erevele/cielsteretete se ere svers) evele Tyrone Power 
INGMES EC VEEIG SZ Gos aieratete ois © eetelwie! sisi e! ois) evelatecnvaietereionats Patricia Collinge 
WD icine Gibb Sayemieletelelatelstclesel elias eltioleieiais nvevsrerereneieiersie Katharine Francis 
(ROSSMELUT She cctetereicre tietereetoe Slot cus alarerckete re Meuse teisie le hice Edward Crandall 


Acts I and III.—The Roof of Virgie Gibbs’ House in New York. 
Act II.—Living Room of Virgie’s House. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 


About the time the airplane becomes so common that every- 
body has a landing station on top of his apartment building there 
appears a professor with pills guaranteed to give a finer feminine 
quality to men and a stronger, more vigorous character to women. 
He feeds them to a party of experimenters and the results are 
fairly disastrous. Timid Agnes becomes a roaring, blustering per- 
son and big, overbearing Herbert minces and simpers. After 
which everybody flies, or is ready to fly away to Venus. 


CELEBRITY 
(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Willard Keefe. Produced by Her- 
man Shumlin and Paul Streger at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Clema’, rarities Sars: sigisia necelelelavetenstert eacetertre cimeticlece cavern site Claude Cooper 
Lonny O'Neil gra eltiesB wate wio-theersigve rei orate chat there Gteerencieneietoore Hale Norcross 
Vera. O'Neil scree \sic.scaised beret eee ee ha ae Irene Hubbard 
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AROSIOU.S Ha Wien cet aniera trareteia eyeviews aieateie wes Nae raiae Constance McKay 
Barry Regan sian loeiele,eiuteleree, Oilers beteichae Crals enc iSrletc/ertn eae Gavin Gordon 
Circus” Snyder..... SOS DOO A CO ais Crane Wilbur 
Solly Gold tiene sise cee eerie Shegetneears casihas teres Maurice Freeman 
Dorothy Childs. <.... laxelelaraisiayelsteieiare/orsielereleteccteraie eiciars Nancy Sheridan 
rs. Hemingway. .csocs..s.s% Sievers vietelereverererevarele Mabel Montgomery 
Sebastien...., Mavis Ie\olapaioun tes eee %s le piste d clare: Srenwre erate wit m6 Harry M. Cooke 
IMIS SIV INGENT ec arctere\erersrasr clave AG insieeaeieis oe he cisieae ie Rose Keane 
Mr. Collingstprmssiteels tieistersin ole sie icielecee sielaictce scene ieitee Philip Wood 
NISSIM HrIGU@a TMI romeo iol s alevobiaic Seles ine ote cin cme Margaret Armstrong 


Act I.—The Suburban Home of Lonny O’Neil, Outside New York. 
Acts II and III.—Barry Regan’s Suite in a Broadway Hotel. 
Staged by Edward Goodman, 


Circus Snyder, capitalizing the fight racket, raises his protégé, 
Barry Regan, to be not only a great prizefighter but a gentleman 
and a littérateur. All for the good of the game and the gate. 
Barry goes through, but there are moments when he all but turns 
on Circus and exposes the whole racket, from fixed publicity to 
fixed fights. 


PARADISE 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by Rob- 
ert Milton at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, December 26, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Gasstem bhesiiis em siete 5 cleieisiersiel sieis eslelelsielere/eleere/a viet’ ofstecs Minnie Dupree 
Margaret, Mrs. Elder. Elizabeth Patterson 
Ella, Mrs. Springer.... ...-Selena Royle 
Adelaide, Mrs. Carlson, ..-Eloise Stream 
Henry Elder.... ...Edward Poland 
Mr. Thompson.. Edward H. Robins 


Wig rise be RUl eri. cas) nyccs islets sw. aietcisrepeeei a aie essyehe eis aloo lsieleisielt he Lillian Foster 
Dr. Achilles Swain. .-Warren William 
Harry Elder.... ..-.Tom Brown 
Norma Archer.... ... Helen Flint 


Pient mElCANe VY crcle/e/els)elo\s1 0/35 ee ie Cee AAs eee Arling Alcine 
Acts I, Il and III.—The Front Room in the Elder Family’s House 
in a Village in Eastern Ohio, 
Staged by Robert Milton. 

Winnie Elder, youthful spinster, jealous of her married sisters, 
goes to New York, invents herself a husband and then announces 
his death. To make the story hold she sends home not only a 
picture of the handsome boy she married, but buys a corpse and 
ships that back as proof that she is a perfectly good widow. Her 
morbid Aunt Cassie opens the coffin, however, and Winnie’s trick 
is exposed. After which she finds happiness in the arms of the 
young doctor she has been long in love with. 
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IT IS TO LAUGH 


(32 performances) 
A comedy-drama in three acts by Fannie Hurst. Produced by 
Barbour, Crimmins & Bryant at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Spike lHennessey oo vers aie ctereeeie sisicicte cheiala sieteiaiaiiaciee Edward Butler 
Wddie Wenzery. 25.2 je nietsiny or cniews seyaicusinsiese Se/D ims’ wisveus, «esas Frank Beaston 
‘BirdienGoldiish ee -slecce ccc ie cels clalslstere ecm oats store srelerets Edna Hibbard 
Mrs: Tislins <Goldfishocre -Byas.fecjeas «.staceea sete Mme. Bella Gudinsky 
atlas “ETRE Ce py Gkici ip ORGorinnedbiGaacachons tac cbc sh Irving Honigman 
EAL AO Seeks ein era dev ate eles ereverole hate tet None a Rete ole ala eleterciotaters Jean Bryant 
INicamaDetovtec Hct sain < sisiecntoteialey= chetcierelaty'© eet i) srsincasiaters Sonia Radina 
Mes Rabinovitch. sels sce cle cle cic siatelns 1s cicaiee oietercio cle siele Meyer Seltzer 
iulalie. Gold fistyice.< ate atesssersie cvs ier dieieisieie olele orisrels a ehatersioisisiels Muriel Reid 
Mra Norris Gold tsiteciasicte sreisisrarsielelaictete's ateter cloclerel stele John Davidson 
Mrs WMortis: Goldigshit tine. vis <roetos cic ove piovcroieveisloinie evel Sonia Evanof 
Pienchy Gove tiessr.jarcteiretaeiccieleleiaeisinion clelelererarciateretelers Mona Bracken 
INi1S8 MB INGE y craic ate cieisis)iccl store, ¢reve. clears: a/oiele/ srouerereratetcleterersteralet Lois Arnold 
IDOCtOReieincinre co ocsiesc cave ele ai5.u biaisansiels ales iieve's anes Harry W. Pemberton 


Act I.—Living Room of Eddie Lenzer’s Apartment in the Bronx. 
Acts II and III.—Living Room of the Goldfish Apartment on the 
Upper West Side. 

Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Morris Goldfish, making money, insists on moving his old 
father and mother from Division Street to an expensive West 
End Avenue apartment wherein they are comically unhappy and 
protesting. Birdie, the Goldfish sister, rebels, marries a crook, 
sticks by him while he is in jail, welcomes and reforms him when 
he gets out and finally successfully forces him upon her snobbish 
brother. Everything lovely except for the death of Papa Gold- 
fish, 


L’AIGLON 
(8 performances) 
Rostand’s drama in three acts; translated by Louis N. Parker. 
Produced by John D. Williams (by arrangement with Charles 


Frohman, Inc.), at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


L’Aiglon, the Duke of Reichstadt....... SOCRCRA eS Michael Strange 
Flambeau..... CBiC ASSIS UCR TOGO TONIC OOOO Rat George Marion 
Prince Metternich je cvsi-> «2% William Courtleigh 
Brancis, emperor of Adistria a. cae citteesiomicisiskieiticles cee Hubert Wilke 


Count te rokeschiv. cnr). sepiee rs) ° ..Richard Nicholls 
Baron Friederich yon Gentz... . Clifford Walker 
French Attache at Vienna......+..ses Sinteielste(arelcterayerayer Edwin Jerome 
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PE ROMLAaiOr sascith code taloaet vie Gawae ces heniotceattt ioecdlaroldewest 


Gaunt. Dietrichstemts.cmcne hatienens nite ie eee «... Perry Norman 
Baron kyon Oberhausees tech kes foe ek sek ..Douglas Garden 
INUAT NONE se, sero mune nhies Sisk. paiEA s:dicln,<dioteY James M. Sullivan 
Count Poe dliniskyatumete ce silers strict tee wee thio ee David Sager 
Marquis of Bombelles................ Benedict MacQuarrie 
sbipurtusy Debozets decaane capqnice Serere <ieis ccc ee de cae tes Robert Farrell 
Lord Cowley.......... ..Raymond Arthur 
Dig Weal fave t eee eters «a tetas bids: Leics cu bee ce Charles Peyton 
General Hartman. QAHatin AACE Henry Stillman 
Captain BRorestt dei rcete clasts siete tetas cra e hana Me nk. foes Gordon McCracken 
Ang Anistriatt  SGtp en tit sic s:chein le cipscckiatsiedssaieia nieois"ave aoalous John Hanley 
Montemepratiact. heres stancere chens Seas sues ee a obit Antonio Salerno 
BimpLessNiarIay POUISS..c\eces esis wie ln ic sacle ear eeees Effie Shannon 
PATCH CHESS SOT HID are im sleicoreyossisiere cies era canvocn oe Catherine Proctor 
Mheresam Wen OZets. «acevo aie\vrv elacdaveeresshdatnc eels Madeline Delmar 
PRhemCountesss Cameratn sarc ac sion hare oats ore eines eee Gertrude Davis 
Fanny: Bilssler.i.....<.. iat ohapola 5) cdayoi.s eumiexse= welaneyeis over Marjorie Vonnegut 
WIGAEATN DMs clcyeie’ aie) 2 eater SA RIAS AE 3 Uae T ee bs ccmonees Eva Benton 


Act I.—Maria Louisa’s Villa at Baden. Act II.—The Palace at 
Schonbrunn (‘‘The Lacquered Room’). Act III.—Scene 1—The 
Féte. 2—The Battlefield of Wagram. 3—The Duke’s Bedchamber 
at Schonbrunn. 
Staged by John D, Williams. 
The Louis N. Parker version of the Rostand drama carries the 
young Eaglet hopefully but futilely to the battlefield of Wagram, 


and his death at Schonbrunn. 
* EXCESS BAGGAGE 
(198 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John McGowan. Produced by Bar- 
bour, Crimmins & Bryant at the Ritz Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


[pasa ID rear loscae pS GMnOSDOULECOnO DOUG UL: OR One .. Frank McHugh 
Sat altel iit Ole aa cere els) ole veloc) a\sieie) oleicialsieleelexc/efo. eels ears) ela Maud Blair 
Witcher re reallicmrie stercistovainie’: curler ores ristelsietaleveraters\ el ehotptet ster Nace _ Bonville 
JERS vo BESO CONO DOC EORDEIOCHIOD COORD OOD OUOCOLOOUDS Viadimir Dubinsky 
ER evetier aero ee cise cctet cit tiolelslaieiele eter ic csiessietsts Charles Dalton 
Goal Webarctarcrcne aiaiPteie sicteier clalels cle slevrtels s exsie'asereltie.s.o.cielelste-s Merald Tollefsen 
Frank Arnold.. ..John H. Dilson 
iWGloal! Tver! a5 Seren IoD OOOO Deeb CACC Rea Suzanne Willa 
IWEN Abst gt BO OOS AOS BOG OS CODGNOUCO OURO HOO NTO Lawrence O’Sullivan 
WWGOND USI, Hot pAOBU SACRE CACO ODOSUE UL SOOO aIe aE Eric Dressler 
OTE Ug LIOEC aegis leitte atectereies crete ohstelatets.s erteistarsieicisiels,s o/c sa) 5 _.Doris_ Eaton 
GANG Goyer als clelcic/e nie s10. 4 e(oialsicle\ricleinie wieleie.aie overs Miriam Hopkins 
BCE NGL Cae He Ttiy O11 celeteieue’ ole o.010 a\e)ictslelalg) evereeveetele’s) sisisls eels Boyd Marshall 
Via ep pleLICOr sera ictatarciotctclercinie sisla's aisleisiers)sivtele wainelsiciai<ie Herbert Clark 
PN UMIOTIE peter ters cctarcierc cre olelsicievalo velaiccinc sieslesiecce sis Frank Horton 
George eC Carthy cicie sielxie\c <1 0)sis e100 o1elale ase) sleie 01s o'e.0's e910 Mort Downey 
MOCm DCC deci cis cis a's sie.e sie s1¢\cle v\nisleleisie'se s,0.0 e10/0\0 0160 William Boula 
PA itso eleutuanapeaisistelevere cra ecela) ol sistelole 61 vva\eie\aislievele scavsieie ss: 010 Denton Vane 
PCY Cel rreiccirate d tice cisvercieisicvcleereclelviaise ec eles eisie Frances Goodrich 
eee evel chaial a aieih = o78 oie\e\ ota. si6 e016) e.eleleielwisie's eieieveeree Howard Morgan 
ES ECL neater raretare te are Ciel ereia sel ere eieis 010. bslecijelsFelars of41ecnieia)® “The Admirals” 


Coy’s Park Avenue Apartment. Act IJI.—In and Around the Pal- 
ace Theatre, New York. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 


\ 
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Eddie Kane and Elsa McCoy are a juggling team in small time 
vaudeville, Eddie being the act and Elsa the decoration. “Excess 
baggage” is all she is, insists Elsa. Then she gets a chance to go 
into pictures on her own and Eddie does not want her to go. 
Can’t work without her, he thinks. But she goes and Eddie quits 
juggling. Lives on Elsa until his pride sends him back to make 
a try at the old act. The first night he falls as he makes his 
“slide for life,” and Elsa, in the audience, sees him. After which 
they reach an understanding. 


WHITE EAGLE 

(48 performances) 
A musical play in four episodes; based on Edwin Milton 
Royle’s “The Squaw Man”; book and lyrics by Brian Hooker 


and W. H. Post; music by Rudolf Friml. Produced by Russell 
Janney at the Casino Theatre, New York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Peas HEA ALCHET a oie averelce s1s.clevs ccevsiauele.e  citiscesstaye eseeeeee Ralph Moana 
The Medicine’ Man (of tthe WUtesa een. swiss cies daiscce cece John Mealey 
MUza by ¥; Wicthel Patel] skevots vialaisiorelsiel aie (elelets\cleraleloleretelsialn aianeler Chas. E. Galagher 
S thy ef win pet tsree e/siceieisieyelt schol <n gtiate <0 ie sisrs tis caterers Marion Keeler 
Tire Tnidian WOAaANCef as + eleree ven cele wie’ tus eles oe Sates ere atc ees Aysa Kaz 
Thee nglishe DanCers.cs orcs ticte faye sieis ae. stare Paula Lind, Helen Grenelle 
Hvac yam Mabel pacitcisie etalccecs cols efetersiiate’e stalereiate aisle orstere sis Blanche Fleming 
BENG Rie UNE rd Cs OO COIR AOC CHOC CIO O Dic SIO CoD Ss Ope Roberta Curry 
Meteite tl enry) George vies .eciv.a/<.c, ope iore/e, ots 61s) oinieveterelore ele Carlton Neville 
ieutie Alexi MicGrach sae ticters + cisiecs srereieeieretere. <incrcieie iets Arthur Kellar 
Capt. ames se Wye Sate si-reie sieve israloieiere ralers. oe) siete ele tereleretetore Allan Prior 
Gantainee besitenmrerrsriets eiitiete «aieteie eis teelersiate vere slereiessaiciete Jock McGraw 
Sir John Applegate...... ASonsemsoasdresdssoodse Lawrence D’Orsay 
the Dowager Gady Kerhill cit 2. ccc ce ce ceo Isabelle O’ Madigan 
Countesspots, Keritild oa vs oicis corsehee clr nerestenitie cicle eeicitio en Hazel Glen 
Parl sor yKerhill’; .ss.0 sie siore.civis st cteareitie clove eee & puietersevertioeicceere Fred Tiden 
Mrs, Chiswick jx. <j)... Well eisi-alie: sysrelerte faiioltare le affereleavater sistersisversiers Ernest Ehler 
IMabcolm gel GCE era cs sia 5. .snosrc ies cles sislelelecs mieknerenicin ete Horace Pollock 
IRETICr Bins Sods HABBO OCOp Ads DOL: ono Godoridiiangendodc Walter Cross 
Ene 6 3 Hyd SdH Oene CHM EC bOEEbOoUMOoDUdEoOnbaduedGacde Kay Hawley 
DAlyiciaemietera Seles sisioe cre sis'« eles csi svarsiaiereteietaiezutctareir etc ievonier: Paula Lind 
ING CIE. Crinrurstetasicais eclaving.s te lehinese steaeilemaainen s overs George Shields 
Wt g RANG Voouerati cies sels gs 1cin'e!'s slevevois e, 8) eraisiec\ el sievalonecstoye Charles Henderson 
SLA ILE See seat rods areca lartes clsia ts. olor aristuntetorete caeimiete otome arene ous Mark Smith 
app ynsaiemssia sissies sibloislice 5 bisve.c clove acters taterscke bin oeeeite ete Jay Fassett 
Gil Gtr Virrsicusteiniens cioeionesieris slnia cotesiertion itroietaciere omen tree Earl Mayne 
CAI, oretsfehetc Spo sis sieiavs, olelessxsvorsh sha igraisverslalareionnin eisio nes aisles Royal Cutter 
UU Mder eH ACEie cccreio ofers aisha, esis eeteie ssotets Sint me re ommeroree Michael Evans 
IAA ince aigic OH AO OLS ADAGE CEDURES OUOUS B00 Ob DOGORE Leon Cunningham 
Paki 3 Poatanetotetalatetersicla eal are twieletaistareteleleleleiainvelszs elaieiere ¢ Marius Rogati 
AC ash ila'y/lci21s antelel eters sels sivicleve tice ciete oleic Byacetalereraete sre ciara Forrest Huff 
Cittle gelal (icpccesle scars Mee tislita ais leetine seatuinieetioe Master Albert Shaw 


Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


“The Squaw Man” story with tunes. Captain James Wynne- 
gate, assuming the guilt of his brother, the Earl of Kerhill, who 
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has stolen regimental funds, flees to America, becomes Jim Car- 
son, rancher, marries Silverwing, Indian princess, and then learns 
that he has succeeded to the Kerhill title. Silverwing kills her- 
self so as not to stand in Jim’s way and that of her son. 


MONGOLIA 
(48 performances) 


A romance in three acts by Conrad Westervelt. Produced by 
George H. Brennan at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Gaptaim Peter Sminidoff 3... o0.c.< crsinje 2,6 SS soiotidecd Harry Nelson 
Mayor Mulay: Pashia. hcrctects etree ttem.c tare Aelensia aa eaters Boyd Agin 
Mrs. Kate Haverstraw... ..Kate McComb 
Stefan Oronofles.csen.. ceis-eeielo's ..Warren McCollum 


Dr. Oliver Shaw, D.D., M.D. ... BOC OU EOL Str Fred House 
Generale Adexterr -OronoLe smi sversje. azawyeKe reise sleteiyeishediostiees Frederic Burt 
Hivas WI OLON SKY? acceale vol tele Dare of deed bit 6 aoe en ereee ape wie GEM eer W: J. Paull 
NE Tt RO DABS cteye ote ote) eiersnal che sis vofeatope » ols iets set strane ‘oan Mildred Florence 
ETA Ke AR OD ALGS cere cisrore, pee = |e Susieloia.eje\ sa,seroe te evereers lovers Thomas Carrigan 
Enilys Bose Sirmie eicm sie 3,01 2,0 slog cbalete Me gole Bel ean Rite at ete Belle Greene 
TR thy al Se ACE Ss ah asics Spat to TA Sb oe ee naan Coos Phyllis Harding 
PRs w la cuits Coe ES HA; 2.5) oe -aye.eisiel sc, 6; si0i evel, siscasaislateevete. Oe Joseph Lawrence 
B@olamne OMS cys aver cv sicrersreiaieve lore ors) oietare) aes sie.c: eh enaden ests Burr Caruth 
PEMSTEC EM Meee tE SUS ata (einyoe eis es olelaraiapssitele olsieig. ove ieka.sverekerscs George Frederic 
WiaSHELTeyete cilershttecs a cee bo bese sacerlaw And Siacttes wa wee haces Jerome Jordan 


Lamas, Russian Soldiers, Mongolian Servants, etc. 

Acts I and III.—General Oronoff’s Headquarters in Urga, Mon- 
golia. Act II.—Private Shrine of the Living Buddha. 

Staged by Edwin R. Wolfe. 

General Oronoff, in command of the Russian white army in 
Northern China in 1919, has charge of the last of the Romanoffs, 
a boy of five. Wishing to get him safely through to Paris in the 
company of an American couple, he tests the reliability of the 
pair by making desperate love to the wife and subjecting the hus- 
band to various unpleasant experiences. 


RESTLESS WOMEN 
(24. performances) 


A comedy-drama in three acts, by Sydney Stone. Produced by 
Anna Held, Jr., at the Morosco Theatre, New York, December 


26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Betty Fawcett........ eiatetaterstshe Wieia Haleteleteistoieiefalotele vielaieitalame Leela EORe 
Pir ecimelascall nrstraieyess\cvopaleis tia ele 81sje sieisye's ehatale plates’ cFalalie Robert Crozier 


432 


Alice Fawcett, come upon dangerous years, decides to romance 
a bit with a younger and handsomer man than her husband. Her 
daughter Betty, however, being flung into the breach, proceeds 
not only to take mamma’s boy away from her but to keep him 
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Alice: Faw Cettizis. «tiatteletsisicire efeis oletolatele'oleisie oleielelelelale lela sts Mary Young 
Arthur van Werne.......+.+.-- seodocoaed Bbc odod dad Eric Kalkhurst 
Sonia Jamieson Marie Churchill 
Ethel Jamieson -ee.. Madeline Grey 
Ned" JaIulesOiM rere aeeieie ere eles = stele eiare aleisieleleisietaleieta ote Alfred _Kappeler 
Walia PawCett are cctestets acvice ste siete Bodo Abtomaar hanccaat Elsie Hitz 
UGlite, (REN iss gaan oo eeasuap Codon ooKc Udo der coommous Wilfred Lucas 


Act I.—Living Hall in the Fawcett Home in Westchester. Acts 
II and III.—Wilma’s Studio in New York City. 
Staged by Warren Lawrence. 


as well. 


A musical comedy adapted from Edna Ferber’s novel of the 
same name; book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II; music by 
Jerome Kern. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Ziegfeld The- 


* SHOW BOAT 
(197 performances) 


atre, New York, December 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Wittndlsyycvctelopaiatan facaie < e'sveis\cieiciaieiec'slae caine g.esielare «eee Allan Campbell 
LEV Giterciereloietenrcrencts BOE O00 GCN AO.A Oc OC COBO MCI OA COUGAR. Charles Ellis 
PETS Ne rynis coke ais ge ieteisiere cialslakree creveitlsitna «ste tiete sreruietoiersle Bert Chapman 
COTES Th AOR. SCAU oat rictee 8 AG Oc OU CIG 10D Oban sO bkriecu.c Aunt Jemima 
iParthy Ann Plawksc<s.cc cs ocicle osc ec.s.cattthecn ceed Edna May Oliver 
Gap ne Anichysictsrste ciate coveusteitie o.claele eterelsce piersteione stele Charles Winninger 
TOUTE C5 Ran SOO Doo CO COSCO DEE SOBIOs be Cree OCGr eGgaG TSC od Eva Puck 
(Prankers ee e ctie eae tae tS eee te hee eee Sammy White 
IRitbber | Hac. sieleecielelsisinis © « vivis stleleieiele ereleiele.e's Francis X. Mahoney 
ii tlie ayeteereretens cofetelelsoicieieveisioterore. cre sstaie erareaic rele epi cre caterers Helen Morgan 
Gaylor Ravenalivit. ves. cet eve shiclteelesoleee ts kere w es Howard Marsh 
Vallon.......+. mietethsigievcvelele: ofa Nts src) sre eletats elon turctesa eter a Thomas Gunn 
Maptiolian scnmors sees sisrcclersdse etettemie © ittermavelereticiee meters Norma Terris 
JOE. Jp ersaietroa as: Cieterate aelehetets sietae sted alolaee cite teneres Jules Bledsoe 
MPA O, WIGALET ayecoie calcio) «rate isie ays cevaseiose learn ys/nies ee aeisieciere seine Jack Wynn 
Gamiblercctccctciess vc sacs hee ae s maine nate aie Phil Sheridan 
Back woodSMane.iccricscisiele ooisis Meisseie-cicieiaow ee sieeeionsicmerie Jack Daley 

A enosawononoododdc S752c St Co te SOS Pace OS Jack Wynn 
a> Belle Fatima... «sects ce ose wisi seeta eee we. Dorothy Denese 
OldES partite credessisveismeleresiclelore elaie stains sieiere mioiiererictetnies Bert Chapman 
Woanidlady wi steels sis e erste & SR Mel ete teei treieic eo trons BNeiesiso sete Annie Hart 
BONG Wtorerorel latsvereyeraioletatefore\crere ier iove ners eteineroisrelcieratetete lita: Estelle Floyd 
SETS oe a. Ja UTECIC OM CIC GS OCEECIS TS io CIC no bid aon once Annette Harding 
Mother Superior........ tirieieh Cishe eleva rede crolaialet ellos Mildred Scewenke 
UStas (iG Gn Gamonidor codon Bac: Hou snoDeSdooduedaoUoS Eleanor Shaw 
Kim (as young woman)..... Ric shee Geisitchele ieiace whites ches Norma Terris 
YAKGG 554.0000 vono banca odedoons coosbbdsonbeonobeond Robert Faricy 
uf fetta senatetctel onsteracaverc-etece Tererere tala raters ete otriare ciate terete aie nian eae Jack Daley 
Mans with: (Guitars: sv isureiestee cele sore 8 tries cien hres wice rere ae Ted Daniels 
Charliciiscrenerccteterste sratere ctoleie ciere sratelos eleloorerrrecieteioiets J. Lewis Johnson 
LsOtELE os /sieye's adetslore, sieve. e1o msi o.eloiesmene oem nierehmers weitere he Tana Kamp 
Doll yatta: ntstelnels ctetersin sy e-slerela ale oleteetttreelere mien Dagmar Oakland 
Old” Lady on tiuevee’, tives eerie ee ee Laura Clairon 


Staged by Florenz Ziegfeld, Sammy Lee, Zeke Cohan. 
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On the Cotton Blossom show boat Cap’n Andy and Parthy 
Ann Hawks have some difficulty bringing up their pretty daughter 
Magnolia, who not only turns actress but finally runs away and 
marries her handsome, irresponsible leading man, Gaylord Rave- 
nal. The Ravenals suffer many trying experiences, but come 
through finally to success and happiness, thanks largely to the 
talents of Magnolia’s daughter, Kim. 


* PARIS BOUND 
(197 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Music Box Theatre, New York, December 27, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


War yaELU er Mira Ac cratcvele sta cctere stisicisine ereieinr cele e nic ... Madge Kennedy 
Jim Hutton... 
Nora Cope.... 
Helen White.. 


.... Martha Mayo 


Fanny Shippan... ...-Hope Williams 


Namen e ELUEtOn. s cieca<tles erie eretciels Berdictel alee veraaie seers Gilbert Emery 
Wie teatate PALAIS Hino) ac ore ieiove sie sveisinepe.ceterecs slereieie le a ers Donald Macdonald 
Pet ermeO OMer te ete. aecrccena cefeie t cise sitenc esis sicia sie selene Edwin Nicander 
NCS MERE Del Nir tale) achevcreiaat sisi dalsjet-ajeiera uals sic gate aos sie aters Mary Murray 
REVEL GToterar Patani Pecctareed hee: cteiese ess dca iocs = See aaa aars's alerd'd waneve ear Marie Bruce 


Act I.—The Upstairs Sitting-Room of a House in the Country 
near New York. Acts II and III.—The Music-Room on the Top 
Floor of a House in Uptown New York—Near the East River. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 254. 


* THE ROYAL FAMILY 
(196 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Edna Fer- 
ber. Produced by Jed Harris at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, 
December 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PEt 52 oo 6 oN OOS BABES ES SO CRETE Ear OUT CmEn Josephine Williams 
OME EEE a Tales ciaicis icicle sclesiaispsieie ss oper pense Royal C. Stout 
ELAR ey etch tetelel exci) ol ol ci ok ol eras si'cl clef oh) vi ol Vex) steko} oh o).e/ayayeh vin; ssex Wally Stuart 
MGDermOtte haddaaccdacwacse cca sd<siaaaqeninaaaiasiaaieec Murray Alper 
PVG REEE etal asta cence istioneiie ies co ao ioe ols se 48 he sa ceisoiio seis 008 ;+++,Orlando Daly 
Ribbed era sicte<iniels se cindciciais as omen nies n'y Catharine Calhoun-Doucet 
Gemeente aiclelslo\wie'o c/sipiaialeleis'sip clo Me vines. vinis eieiesios 5 « Sylvia Field 
OTE SERS CORVALE © weiss ia cig) cve'sie ea etarerarsie siavdig ale Sioa cine easels Roger Pryor 
Pannya Cavendish... cicace sve sees RiaterAe g tralsrel + elsteleiss Haidee Wright 


OscariW olfed. sce des as Uwastaaaes ada cdeasceucesdetetson Der Angelis 
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Julie Cavendish.......... Risys vee sdyateohs ays" ateeyes tie) overa (ens. cfs Ann Andrews 
Anthony Cavendisticccc cc ee vecece ecleis ae piefeaie]s\efeselalnielele Otto Kruger 
Another Hall Boy..... TONTah a aielereleteteie ele lovalele tlersehetans Lester Nielson 
(GER GIA Os 4 sae OOO oid Ubon n AONE ro SnOCRone Goat: Frank Vollmer 
GilbertvMarshall igs t'c ciel stete cts se ticle cle eteleleiel< sie lonstelelole e e0ste Joseph King 
GS ava a eote erersiaielsate crits ate oh =; disks a olelaelerelnintadeyeleieiets Hubert Courtney 
Missh Peale. tevctrew cits oe cies crcielele.clet eters! ete’ oinyeiolala.clntatsteroie Phyllis Rose 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Duplex Apartment of the Cavendishes, 
in the East Fifties, New York. 
Staged by David Burton. 


See page 78. 


THE PRISONER 
(37 performances) 


A play in two acts by Emil Bernhard; translated by Alexander 


Berkman. 


Produced by the Provincetown Players at the Prov- 


incetown Theatre, New York, December 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Micha elgeA Dia StOva. ci ste aye siovele avers severe ele Ce bie preveters aree Reginald Goode 
Waite MELLO Willd estates oretotays ale aerate ei ateusrerele steiein aislererreie rete Pauline Moore 
OD AV ier ener aekesnlevetsls .. William Challee 
General Kamishansky . Reginald Carrington 
IBorismelversikcay eects sieve ticles este eles aie ...-Harold Johnsrud 


Irene Polosova 


BASE Hilda Vaughn 


The Maid..... .. Cynthia Blake 
PAE ie Wiptete tacshsraiotine eels) cles ols) clevetslcleiel sineitisneie aferelbele|e cesta ere Jacob Sandler 
BL ee OCLOtreycreteteuste sl chore cc s/cctiete cic: ciemicielavaccie cherese eaeteerer are Goldwin Patten 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In a Siberian Prison Shortly Before the Revo- 
lution of 1917, 
Staged by James Light. 


LOVELY LADY 
(164 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, based on the French play 
“Déjeuner de Soleil”; book by Gladys Unger and Cyrus Wood; 


lyrics by 


Cyrus Wood; music by Dave Stamper and Harold 


Levey. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York, December 29, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Jacquess....00...soccccccrcssccvecewneseerssrevnvces Adrian Rosley 
MEETS OLS a aie tenerevetouane devote Canateda tots fevers tatoteNerctabecersterstetoters rentals Jules Epailly 
YS ARCOM) oi CHODOL AOU TOGO SU IO OOO GO DUO Gee Franklin J. Dix 
BY DECOY: 35s scare etee'eroretgnorstatelevotateseie\eieretetetaceto:eieteieve/sie-o-0' ele Maryan Lynn 
TeGrrd = [slit gtr sieves enetch oot one aiet chen vt enetoratich exotaveroranctoronctatahetevcustens Frank Greene 
DOCHDANCEL oe rows bes VA SWS SU UN SEAMS SINNIRN Swe ee ic Mary Dunckley 
Pag? Det Morlaneerwracs Cvcr Meawoe sNews ess Ses be ab Guy Robertson 
Maximiser tas tenties sm tmnt th Cie eee ete ei tare or alls Wesley Pierce 
Aline Beatimonts si gaife ss ev twee seeded vie ee elidel vila Doris Patston 
MENS IRR t RrR I & Sachin rah Oren nin ihar eos Dick Kennedy 


Louis Farrell....... ce evevie reeds COU CLEC evil olerste) ater ee Jack Sheehan 
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ML onsictirg Wratten tierce cites siecle ore aches. oF o oan William Holden 
Folly Wiattea a cnmectemitaccirncinc seers etaccic ares come te Edna Leedom 
preact Men tan sakeae lores miei vers iniee eve reiere aieicre Cisreee o olae Ean Eloise Bennett 
HAE oak croteetatettatol cis. cisietaies: Giclee intel siciohors oie «es lose oravciieee Mae Russell 
sbitsette) Say yeremanietiet oti orcs eee vicki isancckicc eee’ Hazel Harris 
EVIVIORUTLG oie efateterer teats ses cveioheie duchipvoscnciSovenorchalcieviveravecurancicve Dorothy Jarrett 
pViViette Serreyaamrote caste came tele ciel sis cle Soltero Margaret Liste 
Gla ett ee caper enoncdonayorere (oka cave. ssasreneveisiaisnetsislcvats.aretsvepenetooerers Miriam Crosby 
WDeSiveerrreets cea iel ite ciao aie araicratais cara ctsic acta cis cisiaareas Louise Barrett 
Celestemeerieterte ciefs sielntct= Sa /e(eilvionts Sans 30s 6 cl) h nats pS Ruth Gordon 


Marcelle Siretrecraeracie asia h tie ci ates ae cerntlele cee wget Mary Dunckley 

(Gendarme tare ciomlelcin'+ sisieielviccialsuaiavere ealeieinvaine e autho Anthony Sterling 
Act I.—The Room Rendezvous of the ‘Royale Hotel,” on the 

Island of Caprice, Off the Coast of France. Act II.—Scene 1— 

Boudoir, Suite 210. 2—Screen Room of the ‘Royale Hotel.” 
Staged by J. C. Huffman. 

Folly Watteau, forced by necessity and the playwrights to ap- 
pear to be a married woman, borrows the tenorious and handsome 
Paul de Morlaix, serving as a “decoy,” or paid guest, at the Hotel 
Royale. Next morning they innocently have breakfast in bed 


and do a good deal of singing about it. 


PERIPHERIE 
(8 performances) 


A drama in two acts, produced by Max Reinhardt. Presented 
by Gilbert Miller at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, Janu- 
ary 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


LIES Meni OSB ORIN RCE ITI COP CIE RCo crore ic ita Dagny Servaes 
SATAN gers otavewietale lore retahevatercvetereleteseteveterstatePatstetete elecetee s Hermann Thimig 
AmShhoemaketiccde scowls es caodvied cie@ ceed detec coenne ae Erich Schilling 
IB agWOr Ket aletsicts steve lols elu ls fete eloirole Golfo le lalfol ale istele te /elereio(s) seers Paul Hartmann 
SANOEUU hc a deteieteliatcies el cre’ chet di sv'ekel er atat ote avat celiey st of sletatel c¥el.o} ale] allele ete) el Hans Thimig 
PASER axceepetatersieticic1 1 cle'e > sliv's #1 s\0)e)s\0 ofelee1¥ 07s e/u) 0 0's. Arthur Laubert 
PAPE G erit letter 11 ole eters toe fo oleae olorsiorere iolo'e ola toheelele’>!--aefetaialo’ats!= Arnold Korff 

: ae Biegler 
ME OLLCE ICL atelare ol otete sl svatel© rahe. b oye! 0) 6:9) 6/el'e| orsre/ Aoihi <hax st acelin} c¥aie Erich Schilling 
UTIs & OB CIEE IO OCA IOC Wladimir Sokoloff 
WMidnagenioteas INIgIb) CUD sersre1alareveieloloterslo/s/e alate lelelse/s)atete Otto Wallburg 
Wrage e valtele etches sollete "0 4o arate ly ste lete\etety"0'olo%els’o'n/e"sto\e/vValeleele"s'« Erich Schilling 
PAGE Viotiig”. (NEAT aisles: oie visioldmiaidre'¥\si4 Seeded sie eee saps 3 Harald Kreutzberg 
IP ICSMET SPECTOR A akaiael cise er ctaisl cloteie viottrols We eal eis\e.e «1s 'n'elereretele Hans Moser 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Outskirts of Prague. 
Staged by Max Reinhardt. 


“Servant of Two Masters” and “He is to Blame” also pro- 
duced January 9, and “Der Lebende Leichman” January 23. 


RED DUST 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Wilson Collison. Produced by Hugo 
W. Romberg at Daly’s Theatre, New York, January 2, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


IMcElorg isietlsies ster Laseshsad sc sse esses es Sone eS eee Leo Curley 
ucien Pour ville. a/s0iaersiniesielalel «vie aisloleisietule: #eldialel alates Curtis Cooksey 
Maurice Chauvenet........ pis ab latele aivisisisiaieie's Lenore Meyrick-Sorsby 
André) CHa vemets , ic .<1c1< 1001s le/eye's!otute foe fo fo lere folelasoreforerle Jerome Collamore 
Jacques Guidon! jc taqasecccsdaseseadssedaddaaed added Leonard Mudie 
AVid SUA CS agetelerel sp sue iale sale ieloiercteteloiatelevateselateiefolelalereieiotete-efe Sydney Shields 
TOU AR orate ots eiern cicie sicl ole atorncovones or aselorcVot eval oat chert dial dt Heidt stahet eVelcle Reo Suga 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of Lucien Fourville’s Bun- 
galow on a Rubber Plantation in French Indo-China. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 

Excitement on a rubber plantation in French Indo-China, dur- 
ing which Jacques Guidon, being bad, whips Van Tene, who 
wants to be good and is shot for his pains. After which Lucien 
Fourville, foreman, is taken by Van Tene, being won away from 
another lady he thought he preferred. 


OH, KAY! 
(16 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Guy Bolton and P. G. 
Wodehouse; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 
Produced by Alex. A. Aarons & Vinton Freedley (in association 
with the Messrs. Shubert) at the Century Theatre, New York, 
January 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


yl lisgMRUxtON: ore icce,c.cveletelsc\eielew c/o cteleyerste.e svelte eleieraeteretete Edith Cardeil 
POLL YAR UILOM yess cele co eere vale Gale Ronee nal gieveieiaieitataé Marion Cardell 
hem atkeeras-see tes a scsicucisvatswoate sieeuee Dab eaaw esis mieamee Chas. Brown 
TEAL Von? OCLEELSS iy aoe casva: 0b ehace Weta a Ge ate wna Fred Harper 
ALOMUM OW ELS cee savesicis se/ssinela Oe sae ur eRe Comoe Allen McKenzie 
Phorty= McGee 354 was, cveteiensansy ceisiersivlachuisrer eateries a: John E. Young 
Constance EAD PICtON tors gis y aleceiotele ticle sis ’aleln vein elsievee Beatrice Swanson 
HUMIC WVAELCT oi. nie ain eine welsh oa Gaee ene eae MEO reee Frank Crumit 
IAA Viet Cote WALRUS fetote clots is couse sisi onze slpnaiatcva ai tettente ae ae Julia Sanderson 
Revenue: OLicer. = parse she ee eee Se. Shep Camp 
Moallys Mossetom acc cacacd cee nn tesins eee oe senate Norma Byrne 
MIB ORS RISE cinbien cwisies ccna soa pa obinn eas meckoeuliens Meee Helen Arden 
OUR VIE each seein deeb heb wen eareuue reer contre May Wynn 
Tid se pAppletonicied as as siaiadus oaasiae oe memaemesests Frank Gardiner 


Acts I, If and III.—Jimmy’s House, Beachampton, Long Island. 
Staged by Harry Howell. 


See “Best Plays, 1926-27.” 


SHE’S MY BABY 
(71 performances) 


A musical farce comedy in two acts; book by Bert Kalmar and 
Harry Ruby; music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. 
Produced by C. B. Dillingham at the Globe Theatre, New York, 
January 3, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


eaclon- waeitcerieise sissies > alae isis is siete vie sielv clveieleislaviee cee ae Callmtaton 
I WANES OAc uso RCOs Meebo e SOLO Teen sistousteverarorsiekecerstetcner ters Phyllis Rae 
FENGs Dan Cey PNT eCtOr a aaaa seme) via a.vis,b0r9\ 019) stoi ora: nonereion OES e Nick Long, Jr. 
bhes Staves Manger sprcnicac cicis siete sais we wcieve rere bie William McCarthy 
Poa. secon AeA we BARD Ria bie Gicierere crs, RS AR RAR Boia 's. bela Roloe Joan Clement 
IM Caco w:Speterstereeysveit cacctieis:stattaterete: shovel asctela soon OSdDS William Frawley 


Evelyn Sayers 
The Nightingale Quartette.........ccccccucceccees d Loretta Sayers 

Jessie Payne 

Doreen Glover 


PhOSIG Vanesa creat src aielorch serouraeicis area & hints tate ocateieiere so- Ula Sharon 
Pollyccces ESAS BOUGNS TOUS ABU JES aaOeD eis ioe ale ololeteter oie Irene Dunne 
BobpiMlartin: seme oases fe a dkiceiss coe oteopeceres Jack Whiting 
eUsid Digerati ete osha teas ea Siegal 5 oo yc si SORE «ae OS Beatrice Lillie 
Gly demiareratncmcaints cata hs clots cece ee eee nie Clifton Webb 
MIP ERS TING WEY. ston ater cis Uae cle cise eee ees Frank Doane 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Stage. 2—Mr. Martin’s House, Greenwich. 
det II.—Mr. Martin’s House. 2—The Stage Door. 3—Sutton 

ace. 

Staged by Edward Royce. 

The one in which Bob has to pretend to be married and the 
father of an heir in order to induce Uncle Hemingway to loan 
him $200,000 by the middle of the second act. Tilly, the maid, 
is commandeered as the wife and the infant is stolen from the 
janitor, or somebody. 


MARCO MILLIONS 
(92 performances) 


A play by Eugene O’Neill. Produced by The Theatre Guild at 
the Guild Theatre, New York, January 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Christanielravelleriisc ssicie siels'ee 6 oe eiatelolaislels aleverelstercterat Philip Leigh 
Wasim bitchy Che icrvals stalcla (ate rec aisle 6 6 nvewiciave’e elolersiole ee sisi Mark Schweid 
Ruddhisted ave lion sinc piv nialcts «ib ois! eielaiaisleieialale/e eraioveieve Charles Romano 
MUNA OINELAM a sate sleia'eis'e oie soa s)cla e.<.6 cucarenwodaamast Robert Barrat 
FAME OF Ota fart pete cn eres aoa isla tc tele scieiclersrale Grave? sdeialaists Albert Van Dekker 
IS Ta NE O46 SA BGO GOD 0 OCU COD OPT ODUOC CODD Ho Margalo Gillmore 
VM arcombolosearaualsess/cicic esia.cse Seas caldstatdaia elelelere’«istas sta Alfred Lunt 
MDODatamneteiet ats tate/e tele’s i> lates o eix)are)s pels she spieleio vars elem sie Natalie Browning 
PARES Ul coer eee Esa olen atl oie cialis age ses se joie eyareiduetniacevsve.alays Morris Carnovsky 
ANB OY SOS pay co B06 COU ELD OR CORO IDECOR AC ONC COOOL OOOrT Henry Travers 
GMa eo ride pre tel ataiiois cis cle a steieyersie é.cieeere © core dcacd Picea Ernest Cossart 
FAM Domi cate Vi Gtllas < qsciavisis.snclwleis sicisinislese secs Albert Van Dekker 
Amana mht OraSader eo. cinic ts o's'0's 9 eve:els' ¢.0:0/0 wis axcisieieteelsmeeee George Cotton 
PARE Apa OOCELELE fais )nis)s) clelos «i s1s\0/ 0) seis: cia. sie aiajelelo «0h3 wisi Sanford Meisner 
Oem Ee BNOtBEL. .:c/2.9i0 ie lcleleteslawte.esicaeiae esis soseess- Mark Schweid 
Older Avie Bb hot Het cee cfarcrescsaysterel sic) slajeselavstcieseicseraie: siehueisrs H. H. McCollum 
SMe mM TOS UCU On eres ois take co bs ve leiceauie la volisl-ouais a ie(io eho are iove)ietele vit tssererets Mary Blair 
PA DIGI Vislieg eisrstereio eiaieistersye exe) el 0e/e ern 'ers Hon ONOCn OO co John Henry 
rAmmindingisnatce: CRArier \. os:4 « elciaicl ale eine viele sleVelacare's «eis John Henry 
Ama Bi Sty bttestairicie.c cislessiohe,essiei6.0ser0l510 eis hc1ss8,e:sheleialele ....Philip Leigh 
A Tartar Minstrel... sista Hip tele 6 oxstantovera William Edmonson 
inissaty, trom) Kuplal, 2 6c awe oh sccnsvcesccscesies Albert Van Dekker 
Kublai, the Great Kaan... se oe Daliol Holloway 
ERGEY net cllee ees o's csieiee oe0 8un8 ... Dudley Digges 


Boatswain...... Be, oN aroieiestha v16¢ waste Ooleieo LL ELC Collum 
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Ghazan, Kaan of Persia. <...cecwccecccessssewcvicis Morris Carnovsky 
Geieral Bayan wae ne seis sieisindinalersiereters Riel stolereye cieieeete Robert Barrat 
Messengerutrom iF ensia ac1c10 oss picice classics vicivie scene Charles Romano 
Paulo Loredano.... ..0....2. ssfejesorafeistereredeie e\olovarsintelaseraiotesaietetee Philip Leigh 
A iGontuctamme riety cceietsrratioisiclo\aisjeleoroistersivisiciorsieloletetrels Mark Schweid 
A Moslem Priest...... Wiad sagen Fialesale ovsieis eevee) sora stare H. H. McCollum 
A Buddhist Priest........ SM alatairratar sterarehniciaie eiais caters Charles Romano 
A ekartare © ntoniclers pecais sissierisieebiee sires eielclseminemiee Philip Leigh 


Scenes in Venice, at the Court of Kublai Kaan and at Various 
Stopping Places Between. 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 

Marco Polo, coming to man’s estate in his late teens, is taken 
by his father, Nicolo, and his uncle, Maffeo, on a business trip to 
the court of Kublai Kaan. There he meets the Princess Kukachin, 
who falls desperately in love with him. Later Marco is commis- 
sioned by Kublai Kaan to escort the Princess into Persia. He 
accomplishes the assignment, remaining coldly impervious to the 
little lady’s advances. She dies of love and Marco returns to 
Venice to marry Donata, his childhood’s passion. 


* ROSALIE 
(181 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by William Anthony Mc- 
Guire and Guy Bolton; lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse and Ira 
Gershwin; music by George Gershwin and Sigmund Romberg. 
Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
New York, January 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Captain eG arl Rabisco/ vais ciereiels ewivleielelelelalsieeie ise cisisiae'e Halford Young 
Ni cHael ORB tren yo spate vive ole slateiecloielaieis a cteinie)etel eel yes Clarence Oliver 
Mary O'Brien. ......50-eceeseeceveusssnessvestiveess Bobbe Arnst 
IPEHACE HR ADISCOs/cyore exe's wiarerere s'she- ar cise) heared erbicve Soraiciersie aol toete A. P. Kaye 
His RoyalsHighness: Kang -Cyrilt cnkw eae viene shee Frank Morgan 
Her Royal Highness Queen... cscesceccee eee ee eves Margaret Dale 
ROSIE 6 sisson oe ce wine nisicince verve selteeleiduee se sie Claudia Dell 
MDA Chal sits custetetntis sche’ os onere.s ie -ojeicleie elaine Wieitie. oR bee Vai e ie Gladys Glad 
Allaisiesisisicleielsisicies.+ ses ewcinwe ves ewceververevreseces Jeanne Audree 
PACER Aoyagi ere rete erst stale inswfotovelel er <Forsce: s¥atot ofatoor otstetehe -te¥eletetetelatctets Hazel Forbes 
Maritza..... siesepneishe eble)'6\s) w\el0Keile\aleiolai sie! eNehelni slsjersl oA wivlayel Sato Yvonne Grey 
STSCSH ATE Calpe reir eter crore! oxere\ okalere cfalalierorelgieteretn/ sterslereh ete Katherine Burke 
Bill Dele oyster vioieis cise « wis.cie)e 2.0 ou oleie.cipie leis) si eitivié ove ses Jack Donahue 
Tsientsy Richards Hay, (Wes. cle srctareraieielalsteleletelavetetoheleys Oliver McLennan 
Princesse Rosaliepmntne seriemecw sce aera venice ees es Marilyn Miller 
Iara a Sere ctetsictelenewescverelieve onatehote ote fotetersfarehavatiotete ierereNs Antonina Lalaew 
Stewards ergs ten ocass -- Charles Gotthold 
GorpssLisutenant .7. i.e sictcscstere stale fies cies ee sleieieiciel Sees Jack Bruns 
Superintendent .of Wiest Point. <cacsmacmeas caltnteee + Charles Gotthold 
Captain® Banner 2 wisi avec are ie teveaferoetele ete stem areteye etetee wre Clay Clement 
WhevEx: King hots Portigal 5.0 unset s elves: s\sin nici Charles Davis 
Thewhx-King-oftBulgariadyae ance cee ne deities one Clarence De Silva 
The? Bx-King soil Pr1ssiain.resiovs tt levers toreeroleteclbeie eee eaite Henri Jackin 
he. hx: Kung rolvGreecetnv.t ey cee etiene vee eee mete Mark Shull 


Phevhx-King of) Bavaria: <6 sia os eas welt oaremerae Harry Donaghy 
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The Ex-Sultan of eee SCSI GHENT O Rites Rar econo Edgar Welch 
ight Estelle Liebling Singers 
Staged by roves Viegteld, Seymour Felix and William A. Mc- 


uire, 

Rosalie, being the susceptible princess of Romanza, falls in love 
with Lieut. Richard Fay of West Point, and he, being obliging 
as well as baritone, flies the ocean, a la Lindbergh, to be near her. 
Later, when the royal family of Romanza tours ‘the United States, 
Lieutenant Fay is appointed leader of a guard of honor. There 
are complications, lyrical and dramatic, but the abdication of Ro- 
salie’s comic king father permits a happy solution to the romance. 


DIVERSION 
(62 performances) 


A play in three acts by John Van Druten. Produced by Adolph 
Klauber at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, January 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AUB ALLEN CkretePaters lulctevorsss: 91> aj sVels lotr oisratsralomtoietnvciete: <ievareve Elsie Wagstaff 
PN ttravelimEd cl Wiucut: Clie foe uajate wine’ sie euovere cist ra eiaieim suecohs sare axwrsce texte Rose Hobart 
Pcie ete re te tel ietois cierto loteclecs Sie ceisce levees fet ousliedete or stakelapaisa ake Morton Lucas 
Open Pay Wan as rate sho-s clot tarciale cele ciao eater aie o.tcaretere Leo G. Carroll 
Wiieaicls Chace hg Pias ober ccrin octolay) CSISICelanion thowronacn Oras Richard Bird 
Siem Charles mi ay Wan cies ct icsis aacieisters elec avote Bot aires Guy Standing 
Reh CELA IVE UALE lors! oicsfovore eta fetal atetotetiera’ sistiovel steal si Neto’ ofode in: s..siahe Cathleen Nesbitt 
AVENtaes ES UL TI LIT1 Or stare neler eve la alsiiecs, sievsvoue ie: ocel siicie a (evecouskbielelerstsreye Eleanor Daniels 
Mia Inge Wc lletcrile tere cine cere crervioiels s-sjeveidis Sista ial aves ja Nan Marriott-Watson 
aoa HRGSCOS aetatatal oats ele inie| sin el clals clsseietarstarelaletasteielee-telerieratare Harry Green 


SG er ee cast aiaira asain ers whe allay a-acah oor eheriohs ane ala vahe's auer's eles shale sevh Ruby Hallier 
ae I, II and III.—Sitting Room in Sir Charles Hayward’s House 

in Harley Street, London, and Rayetta Muir’s Flat in Mayfair. 
Staged by Jane Cowl. 

Wyn Hayward, vacationing on Lake Como, meets the popular 
actress, Rayetta Muir. At Bellagio they spend the week-end to- 
gether, deeply in love. Returned to London, Rayetta goes back 
to her stage work and her other lovers and Wyn, humiliated and 
wildly jealous, strangles her. Certain of arrest and conviction, 
he appeals to his physician father, Sir Charles, for a poison to 
take him out of life, which the father, after a struggle, gives him. 


COCK ROBIN 
(100 performances) 
A comedy-drama by Philip Barry and Elmer Rice. Produced 


by Guthrie McClintic at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, 
January 12, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Hancock Robinson is the least popular member of a Little 
Theatre group which is giving its annual performance for the 
In a duel scene Hancock is shot 
with a property revolver into which some one has slipped a 
At the same time he is mysteriously stabbed 
in the back. Nearly everybody, except the dramatic critics, is 
suspected. After a two-act search it transpires the professional 
coach did the job to avenge Robinson’s mistreatment of a young 


benefit of the local hospital. 


loaded cartridge. 


girl. 


A play in four acts by Willard Mack, from the novel by Adela 


Rogers St. John. Produced by William A. Brady at the Play- 


George McAuliffe....... oe 5 Aiveubinis res alolare eects l= eoeeee-- Hdward Ellis 
Julian eCleveland’. ..+s sce «0 clciesile se ris cic ciel lice sien MOMAtONMSLOn: 
Richard Lanes. co .0.cc0 es sledereiehate lara cia (scsieisissehe/eyeieiere Richard Stevenson 
Hancock Robinsons. .%.«.< v.00, se svejdetets seseeeeetlenry: Dy Southard 
NGlite. LEE tic oon tane SeadnoerdcTHb oudUrobomeoone condo ss James Todd 
(Alice monte Omery.c 6 cicteis cic sieicice tothe > Gap icle idle (eho atete Beatrice Herford 
Carlotta, Maxwelliit. cite 1s 1icince pdsae bedanbe who Gouo8 Muriel Kirkland 
Gla Re sTorrance ates oe sic stots) sictslovelclatereo te stole sfeie.a7ece Howard Freeman 
Henrys BP esr. stayernmyetspajetoiere ieee serene mre eies e eesratleree Jo Milward 
Dr hdear Graces .is eclaieeisie’s «ovis cle eipisiestalsiele< Itass ext Wright Kramer 
IMatiaaScottare cea tsetse lee isinielecisteeisieiato date aiete et eraie et etesiel Beulah Bondi 
Hielen) Mancwell:% usccajieee «cutive c ore © law lca wie eters ele aiele Desmond Kelley 


Acts I, II and III.—The Interior of an English Grog-Shop of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


A FREE SOUL 
(100 performances) 


house, New York, January 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MrseDeboral’ “Ashecns..s.ccve cleisernwis stm etcictes Fert areee Adelaide Prince 
Mrs. Dorothea Joliffe... ? -Jane Houston 
Grace Carling... .... AG ... Ann Winston 


Ramsay Joliffe.. . George Christie 
Deane vsrsieicleleis Joseph Kennedy 
Dwight Sutro. George Baxter 


Jan Ashe..... aa 
Stephen Ashe. .. Lester Lonergan 
Bill Wilfong.. .James H. Bell 
AberSloan es. acs John Daly Murphy 
GwennieMVwiilfoneiescigs sissies elles aseicisiecisloiste eiaisielereriuterts Ellen Dorr 


. Kay Johnson 


Ace Wilfong..... ... Melvin Douglas 
Hooper. ..---. . William E. Barry 
Big Mack... .-Charles F. Lewis 
A Gamblety; 5 acisce «oi ae Geis race irae Oke eine: cathe ote Lou Turner 


Presa) Welly: cis cis ssvs,oe cla since en's Coleen cae men John Irwin 
Nelson... 2... .Edward F. Roseman 
Carroll sca ete « nscbrdae Sete the cc oe ee ee once Hugh Lester 
Mullaly arenes cies ore.ce sre meee cette tee tera ae John Costello 

‘edt hy... Walter E. Powers 
WACK rusts sletele.eie c(scelate clacersicvedeistereiteteleree eererieieierie Lou Turner 


Patrolman...... aleverenere naeoodnandcasdnoaaccudouunee Charles Stanley 
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Another Officer.......... RADIOS O RRO OR seeeees. Spencer Stoddart 
Judge Beasley i jo. ences aiefefetes sietilets set areToerats ei 380196 George Christie 
Nolan, District Attorney........ Sra laceleteeeievereteters Frank McGlynn, Jr. 
Clerks of the: Court. 2a ca cne acts epterais Giosnoneceaose George Benson 
oreman forte) Ubyeememielceiecicn cc ac cctevisieeeearene Joseph Kennedy 
iMuaL ini 9 Sree teltialeysloiciaiey stare ec svetetels cist iolelsivcaie erers © tte pierre John Morris 
PSSILEE,. share Vege oalstormiuie acest Or eisinioeisie Niece aa omc deans E. J. Barrett 


Act I.—The Drawing Room of Mrs. Ashe, San Francisco. Act 
II.—The Office of Ace Wilfong. Act III.—The Living Room of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ace Wilfong. Act IV.—Scene 1—A Corridor. 2—The 
Court Room. 

Staged by George Cukor. 

Jan Ashe is free-souled and strong-willed. To prove it she jilts 
Dwight Sutro, socially important, and marries Ace Wilfong, gam- 
bler, after her father has broken his promise never to drink again. 
After which Ace, suspecting Sutro of pleasuring himself at Jan’s 
expense, shoots and kills him. In court he is given his freedom 


by a jury in response to the pleading of Jan’s father. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
(27 performances) 
A musical play by John Howard Lawson. Music by Edward 
A. Ziman. Produced by the New Playwrights at the New Play- 
wright Theatre, New York, January 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SUNCOM OUAS EH itChiwsdelelela claio\e sie! sleisrelalsisisistelelersielsteiers George N. Price 
edwards Pitot eo pln lesreie.s overs oie lcielerste'e, o\olerareselaveiene Herbert T. Bergman 
EG ne enone tot tata crey oi alto! ot.oier olcliaia\ oh aietelicysieisy stars aleia’ersuetterotate Miriam Gumble 
IDE nisl UMC 6 = peg o parE BOC CRA GOUOUCODOOD OOOO Oc Franchot Tone 
ple Lerorder chemleyiaeis/s foe deloslele elais silahrvtr ye \eiste a>) «) ofere Ross Matthews 
TRA TTESICH crac ee ete Wie el elect sloieteleiele. ae dale odieletettelst aS siete ata George Tobias 
BAST sices Seve ore totic ole sel oes a)io'iaj'sionov'siai o's ie se\ei sieie Clsveveravaceetale es eve aavete ets Jane Barry 
Rubelofis Sayvict. Commissar lieire stele cisions eo sus. g ore s:0'o1< 4,2 Eduard Franz 
“Ne. KGrebatel Metin Ren BOOU OOOO OUND OR OOOO OCO TO Lawrence Bolton 
Wien | GArrint yicrariee etek le co tee ei civis scsi b elle ei ovaleuel ave (e siele sisiare Felix Jacoves 
\ercE Ser AMID g? tp oo Cig CO GOR UCIDCIIO COOLIO DOr DOC COT OC Ruth Chorpenning 
GEST TMi ete Se ciaes ie 0a <. ais) a i aicla/otaie.s avelelews toss leigrejeie,o,9 aia a0 Hazel Mason 
Monsieur Fouchard, of the French Ministry........ Lawrence Bolton 
General Fitzmaurice, of the British Army............ Lionel Ferrend 
isuipekovebel USiher ap Sere GIO none iste rsielalteioiclewiajeisie -Ross Matthews 


Staged by John Howard Lawson. 


Simeon Fitch and Edward Spunk, two of Wall Street’s meanest 
millionaires, start a revolt of capitalism’s victims by certain dirty 
work in the oil fields of Thibet. The revolt spreads to Moscow, 
Paris and New York, many thousands of innocent workers are 
mowed down by machine-gun bullets and capitalism is still tri- 
umphant at the end. 
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THE FIRST STONE 
(3 performances) 
A play in three acts by Walter Ferris; based on a story by 
Mary Heaton Vorse. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, January 16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


VORTICES. ceselaeo ais aval ciate selove ta] ctele/e stalalaisteisleisie\e! a'es/aleloRel of Egon Brecher 
Sa Paleo vileteventereteietsisisisre cise eis etavc retin nietavsverttee cr aistats Eva Le Gallienne 
EN TIIEAS Err. elale cicle elene ejaletelole = cliste s victeteleielele > <fele Josephine Hutchinson 
Victory Dette Mic pecteicsietelee oiel cle eistesiessretiie aie ersisis eens Charles McCarthy 
Bernard Sk VES: wivtsveere oi elere oisia Sie torcia: Saleh dlajanarss alot onetonerae Donald Cameron 
DAV Giaiavetebarciejeieis: opens etelote. stslsiotoncte age) cteieral eels overs okels Walter Tupper Jones 
VEIN HAS ALCO Minter siete te: ai4 es aleteleloisisteroieieters elauretstelere s/eletea aie Alma Kruger 
IMirshy Bascom, s-sAi-leraele otictergelertwterersl okie Melait ob teletsiersiter Leona Roberts 
Vingae Aller Cates cialis c'siaieierereloraieierarsitieiecee icles wtetsie gieale eters Margaret Love 
ESTE CHMEISS eteve ciate! welevaiatcletelatelstal evel ecere ticreretae cle eterter sire Harry Sothern 


Acts I, II and III.—The Peri Home on Cape Cod. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 

Sarah Peri, a young Cape Codder, married a Portuguese who, 
after their children were grown, took a job trucking. After that 
he was away from home weeks at a time, and Sarah, being still 
attractive, and in love with life, got to walking out with a village 
sheik. The children try to protect her, but John, the husband, 
finds her out and casts her off. She goes back to her mother for 
a time, until she can clear her thought. Then she returns home, 
draws her children to her and defies her husband to do his worst. 
John, knowing he is whipped, makes the best of his defeat. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
(64 performances) 
A comedy in five acts by William Shakespeare. Revived by 
Winthrop Ames at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, January 
16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


TERE WD Uke sofas VNC Oye isietovecccaic) aVaia/eleiatoje atareielersierelate nlevels George Graham 
then P rin CoOL MMOrOCOsste seers sleneciels eee meee si rietel sis David Leonard 
PATAL ONTO !s)aks we isiejaielalm ciel) slereicte)niple wieie's tiahehe ereieiele « sletn elctsie Leonard Willey 
Bassanio Murray Kennell 
DalamiGureinis olsisiele sie iersicies sisielerersielavaletotets scciete sievals aiate els Hardie Albright 
Salarino Gir WS euats a Aide axesereas gona eats ehotems.e Sydney Booth 
Gratlanorsiha creas + Mec e Me Ree Oe Ce Ce Te oe Hugh Miller 
Lorenzo sxeiuctiosa eco e eres aisiaw she re Seraticce Beato etek Guido Nadzo 
Shiy loth sks cus asverealersi ove oreciere Sleia Racle ere ee RET amete George Arliss 
GEUIDEL. 4, J o's-ane. 0185s aieislo:sieivse w:ereietete joe raleere timtent ia aeen ore: Henry Morrell 
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Launcelot Gobbo........... wale vhalaleTalotesies « SICIOCACS . Romney Brent 
Old’Gobhbows act acinar ies chen te ee eee ee eee aes Henri Mansil 
DSLEDHAN On era arte tie ceveiers airs cieiauinislsieicrois ace visloiaeelahe eciick Alan Willey 
Balbhasar dy ctraccisivereas tee e eee ae aie ete ihe Ne tic stares Lewis A. Sealy 
LOT U1as ste loanate eerie tain eroieisieinatarols slers save bie alvin clo hon ae Peggy Wood 
Nerissa...... Barerbelotetslersiniicittss sieeve sie cus creilove eae cine Spring Byington 
RRESSICATS © occu a oata cle incite acces cmiins Slee eae cae Hope Cary 


_ Acts I, II and III.—At Venice, and at Belmont, the Seat of Por- 
tia on the Continent. 
Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


The version prepared by Winthrop Ames for Mr. Arliss’s use 
cuts the text to essential scenes and is played with a single inter- 
mission after Bassanio’s casket scene. 


THE SILVER BOX 
(23 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by John Galsworthy. Revived by 
Henry Baron at the Morosco Theatre, New York, January 17, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Miouribartinw tele Mi bys sce/siels esis ate isiacaisys inje/dleinias:sinial Halliwell Hobbes 
[Miveheet SUE LE WICKS cic sialerets 6 c's cides a elnvsiee a"ahelere ate)e:e%s Louise Mackintosh 
AGiepis ATER WIGKE <i sive ole Eicialoln oictelole\s (s/s%ore ele alo wietale visseits Martin Walker 
PRea CE ames ever et iste: oiso%e'a.eTeiieratereics picle. scevereisisyeie(eisies espe J. Malcolm Dunn 
Er seeep cn essclet eletete siaete stele aca nics Si etews a ctsieterelalay siete sieteiel aie Isobel Elsom 
WERE G2 Saeias no Oe IR POC ONEB OC 0 Be niga Ao canoe eke Gerald Rogers 
WV Neclen (theca cre cia tleere ccs cla ce etie Glestawes es nacees Mary Forbes 
OM OCS MCIPT orators eiavololeolols;<te steies ovals! esstevsler sic ajel am ataiieioietate/e slatel de James Dale 
Tika Ses itlins Seen yd sanded see pod one bormaenenneue Florence Guise 
SOO Winters eeieieteiaietel Store orarsic) eieietaohacet a olieve lard tolsllens e¥axerarer wisi Arthur Stenning 
PARP icemeN ACIStrAte atime wicysene lero sata eaipiatejae a aaehy Charles Hampden 
PATI MU KHOW Ht LAU Yis oicisiciecle «title's aie nis alare's srelatcroieteie supeeloe Ta acn 
p : izabet ragge 
UR ww LssGtley Gait sc actele o(d’eisl sccleNe clalevernlele's's erelevele eaters tea Wragee _ 
WAVED Sac ciaretdl dea hiatel atereletars,cteereveitartetsters sheers relat ers!s, orate cele oi Lance Burritt 
PAG eviti gin Cite Chimie nrcsicvelelecs ol efolalale/sisierelevels Sistalsavejels Charles Cardom 
PAM cisteate ve lence nw iere sts «ele ie ieralalaeqeleisiavelereets oelee Isidore Marcid 


Acts I and II.—Scene 1—Rockingham Gate. John Barthwick’s 
Dining Room. Act II.—Scene 1—The Jones’ Lodgings, Merthyr 
Street. Act III.—A London Police Court. 

Staged by Laurence Hanray. 

Jones, helping young Jack Barthwick, son of John Barthwick, 
M.P., home the night he could not navigate, remains to drink the 
sleeping man’s liquor and finally to take from the table a silver 
cigarette box. The theft is charged to Jones’ wife, a servant in 
the Barthwick house, and the case brings all parties to court. 
Barthwick, drunk, has taken a street girl’s purse as a joke; Jones, 
drunk, has taken the silver box at Barthwick’s maudlin sugges- 
tion. But Barthwick is freed by the cleverness of his rich father’s 
lawyer and Jones is sent to the workhouse. 
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MIRRORS 
(13 performances) 
A play in three acts by Milton Herbert Gropper. Produced by 
Albert Lewis at the Forrest Theatre, New York, January 18, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Gilbert Norton...... APC ROC OCOD CCAD OOF OnE oot .-..Hale Hamilton 
IMF SemINOLtotinsrcre sictaeicsieccucieieteievercieteteverereiotelsy clare =saiey one Marie Nordstrom 
hOATe IN OLEH 2 cis ois a cre ove s viele o.clelelareleveve’slere pos s)eVare brelatows Patricia Barclay 
TED onc. coosa Oc OO OIG OOOO HORT OO RIA OUSSO SHA A6 Gerald Phillips 
IMcinyanIN OLE OM srq-ceterelcreieiolt oiate ee ieteiare ie oyeraneverststetecar ster sferererche Sylvia Sidney 
Whey AB ECs Amamrogdocecc as: = axaetsteloratet seis, crate iatetel evare.cl eats Lea Penman 
Packs Praskiin crc idciccicisteecte culele's Slee otietel ciectoretatetsielieets Richard Sterling 
Phiyllighebian wd OM sretacore te: erecerciste mieraveisisie stars eicialexelacmercictas Dorothea Chard 
Witla | Slater: duicis v2. 01e ese clacca love eisicsemveiaicte:« eietetsisyeisiersis Jack Maclennan 
Galen raskn cre evercheclsveretojeieteie: siatesieise sete. sti crrerarersieiote Raymond Guion 
Howard’ Brook vcr ajaza colar. o ciate. s elersisiete siere oveletie ceieleinieas ore Bruce Evans 
Mabias (Cartolla’ tr. cteuse areata ic Ph ciota e.0 stolen « entebie« daamieeiosts Joan Brown 
Richard Alles «crac. ors svatays «:vieyeveisve: «evel ores! eenersiale. ahaa ov serateyer Alan Purling 
Donald (Deane s.j..acie ces cacteiced te lanwictamatctejora cet cre elatete Franklyn Fox 
PROPEL PITS refers eye tela chateield oreleieiens avsverele teria eteretevearetere Albert Hackett 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Suburban Home of the Nortons. 
Staged by Albert Lewis. 

The Gilbert Nortons have fallen easily into the ways of their 
community’s fast set and are given to wild parties and a free 
exchange of wife for wife and man for man. To keep up with 
their parents the younger Nortons, Joan and Mary, invite in the 
girls and boys and Joan organizes what she calls a “blind neck- 
ing” party. Mary, being younger, rebels at the promiscuousness 
of her sister, thus attracts the attention of the boys and is soon 
able to snare herself a banker’s son without sacrificing her honor. 
The elder Nortons, momentarily sobered by the turn of events, 
then take another drink and go back to their party. 


THE PATRIOT 
(12 performances) 
A drama in eight scenes; adapted from the German of Alfred 
Neumann by Ashley Dukes. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the 
Majestic Theatre, New York, January 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Count Peter Alexeievitch Pahlen........... Breleie's sets chete Leslie Faber 
EVAN} yok (aj crete: ster atshevehe; shatetevounis ele Aa dicta ares Meetaumcere ntete oreo Bernard Savage 
Anza, Baroness) Ostermann. a..oeecieeaee cece csc Madge Titheradge 
Count Nikita, Petroviteh Panini sen - ein ots Gieieea oie Austin Trevor 


(By Courtesy of Winthrop Ames) 
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Major™. Mira viethwseciace = Ac aee< cass mistglorateparert epavere reste srere Frank Elliott 
Counk: Stroganol (equicun cs neko oe oem k ba caee Clarence Derwent 
Evans tall © Captalnmcprcs cvessiticie cine ne teloeis sein eae uiere te Forbes Dawson 
SSLEDAN orev cysla te wierale sO Rie Che eee OSE Sas ae hie eceos Frank Shannon 
ait WoL SALLOk ARUSSIA Nees Seaerc eee os cole Meise iste claciels Lyn Harding 
PAN Sorponal smo ca cl alone Nersicisicioisiciv encase emieeeaniie Henry Berger 
Grand +DukepAlesander ss) icd sje ’eaenicpitn a he actew lee John Gielgud 
Pheri nghshp~Doctors eet ntiec aes cote an ot nacitec ce eee Henry Carvill 
Counts Valerian eZ bo thett tee oie Obie oc atacen sence Lumsden Hare 
Prince te latom KZA Os. ow cteic eters eious kre e fase anetavels tie oc eles John Parrish 
Generaletalyz incisions. tele sion c pistes gues bea gos Reginald Carrington 


Officers, Sentries, Servants 
Acts I, II and III.—In the Mikhailovsky Palace. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


The decline and fall of Tsar Paul I of Russia, as a result of 
the conspiracy of Count Peter Pahlen to force the abdication of 
Paul and the ascension of the Grand Duke Alexander. Into the 
conspiracy Pahlen draws his mistress, the Countess Anna, whom 
he forces to become the mistress of the king that she may act as 
a spy. Following Paul’s death Pahlen arranges his own death 
and that of the guard who did the actual killing that their souls’ 
account may be squared. 


A DISTANT DRUM 


(11 performances) 
A play in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced by Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr., at the Hudson Theatre, New York, January 20, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PNG IVG Some retatate clots tslcists tote ecaialsle'se)s) s/s sies\a(pieiaceie etayeierestsettsl a's Margery Card 
PLATE OX trate let cheye is ele eis. oie ets ere eietciale ofelalale/etete.s elersie’s st Harold Elliott 
Hy Waite GOIN euntetey crepe ie pistoleiclers leis’ iajats' slalaisielete ele ae) 0/o's Mary Newcomb 
GOLEM lisGiiciterer eile cste'ce cine erclerele orale evelsioe a ste e's ele es 6 Felix Krembs 
ML GIEL INCE Ale ote eauiererera cieiesetel ele dele) a ois ofsceve wisislel ere ete Katherine Wilson 
PMO TMT ta 3 cvapavetete aie) cte's ise’ olsibieveis « vl inielaraielalsis aisles isles Louis Calhern 
(Sival IMIS ite ays ROC th DINE OED RON RO DOG Grin ero Robert Thorne 


Acts I and II.—A Room in Wilson’s Apartment. Act III.—A 
Room in Milburn’s Apartment. 
Staged by William Harris, Jr. 

John Milburn is utterly and confessedly a cad. He cheats at 
cards and lives on the donations of rich women. At the moment 
his mistress is Lynn Wilson, who loves him desperately. Her 
friend is Edith Reed. As soon as Milburn learns that Miss Reed 
is worth millions he schemes to ditch Mrs. Wilson and marry her 
friend. The plan is first halted by George Wilson’s discovery of 
his wife’s affair and later by his decision, while drunk, to shoot 
and kill the wrecker of his home. Which he does. Just in time 
to prevent an elopement of Milburn and Edith. 
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CARRY ON 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by Carl Reed 
at the Masque Theatre, New York, January 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
The Marston Family: 


TLOTACEc ais ersisteicic stoiais otare cavees siecle eels ares cteeeee arse Berton Churchill 
Billet acucctastec ena son oa steric onic att owen etek Beatrice Terry 
Ane BIViat y's Noten aie Seale. cleia te chao rans atebetiele! ovens Iietete Elizabeth Patterson 
WV iatltetietcers scrapers nvesa aureus shoves tanse Salareie a lens, earn) exeresecacrele steno Ben Smith 
BATICET ile crave’ sate: arataler care ovale ocahararateter scl ons Wieratar are eiletehele rere < Flora Sheffield 
MV EUATY: Cetera rele ste evelicels,c ole'atsistels) steiclareiabar a) a ete ats miele cetorereie Owen Davis, Jr. 
Those Outside the Family: 
Patil BREW ett We lets o.c/sia.s'e is ciate cialersiols orelalete seis nis stobalslaiclelsye Fleming Ward 
MOM DALLLGEE, varias sieve) tele sceloines eMelevslemron, Serereianera sieietckte erat Joseph Bell 
BENJAMIN MROWLE Ta aclereleleld clelelcicisie eleteteye siete ete ereleve Edward H. Loeffler 
SF suaiiD tre les Biz eucpatcler tctatele ol Stele ore ateis slaps chateaus ctstareals <item Robert Kelly 
Wiamiclae tks: ce weucatcreters.¢ arrieie cco syedace acetereiaraterseie mieveree iret Irene Homer 
Martha sieietivls ares cittoats cnet ovine clots slot ietelssieiors eleceiotete Lizzie McCall 


LP Sah Orin aA Ane tO ISIC EEA in Oh Sars: ide Joan Sudlow 
Act I.—The Old Marston Mansion, North Broadway, Yonkers. 
Acts II and III.—South Broadway. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Horace Marston, head of the Marstons of Yonkers, for over a 
hundred years engaged in the woolen mills business, sells out to 
a syndicate which throws the Marston mills into bankruptcy. 
With stanch New England honor Marston insists the debts must 
be paid, whether the Marstons are legally responsible or not. 
Pompously he holds to the decision until, in their desperation, 
his daughter seeks comfort in the arms of a married man, his 
oldest son turns thief in order to marry a mill girl, and his wife 
and old Aunt Mary suffer greatly from poverty and anguish of 
soul. Finally the wife herself steals enough securities to send the 
youngest son back to college and Marston is properly crushed. 


WE NEVER LEARN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Daisy Wolf. Produced by William B. 
Friedlander at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, January 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ESR BRCM O RODE CC OE CHOCIO IG GU ODIO DUO ROOT cea oin Sheila Trent 
Flelen MBiice’, a. aiereleis os Gaerne aise ete wie tatoteeisieietas as Elisabeth Risdon 
Constance: Bruce s asic cists. aici ve states Srelsicieloiene ateieitrteteets Wanda Perry 


Tsabelles Warren sies'cate ste ciseicrs cvavereren @letststetarecfeiets: siete Mabel Kroman 
A AINES  BLUCE Wc eivieleye aie ore share sieiclalelelee a eteieiesiei nies Charles Trowbridge 
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AS CICANN ATTEN crave, o Sansvcicrareiercisceinyeieveial siniatel tarsibe svete ed blareleta Robert Lynn 
Rapert - REenyonsacaee cic cies Orme Beccles oe eee Alfred Gross 
aura Deanestoenaacsae ianiouss «ciieaie oe) asian ate Estelle Winwood 
WMavid. Willard sntcssceitew siete scersis erie sich tna n cette Austin Fairman 
DDROW a, Creve ssiciate let emine Minka see ctsio/e BAS OE See Charles La Torre 
Weldon: Deane nae cite csivin cae sic ce ccicoweh neaeeacnct Brandon Evans 
Romero Royce. ....,..<. oie Sheree uerVONeusi''sca ar eralsielcvsiovcrninte Richard Terry 
Gedrees Barlowscies snseie coe hacer ates ocean Claude Main 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of James Bruce’s Home in a Mid- 
Western City. Act II—A Room in Willard’s Bachelor Apartment. 
Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


James Bruce, criminal attorney and married, has a mistress. 
Dave Willard, cad, attempts to force himself upon the mistress 
and Bruce shoots him. Romero Royce is charged with the mur- 
der, and Bruce engaged to defend him. He succeeds in getting a 
verdict for the boy, but loses his wife, who, through the trial, 
learns all. 


THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
(125 performances) 
A play in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Produced 
by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Play- 
house, New York, January 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PEECEHICI GEANCON cri civic «chore s'eiciesio,00 0:0.9.9:6 8 isisie sos oes Gyles Isham 
ET it py site eatin otel ns! och eleiehatensl dle iaiccisie cena eas alae ioretatate| sesieretons Edward Rigby 
CLES aE thats 5 eee eters (os «) Sycice eae ale) ounitinheke. store ccnatele Wallace Widdecombe 
PPEtleVaeme:siaretyersieistereits aieisvoisivicla wie pieiemscelwvelerstel stores James H. Morrison 
WL PISIGESSTEAGISIO NT. ccicls\ sel dole cleo aa'dis\ aie nisin e Pi ale.c\ehels Katherine Alexander 
eee Earle c es al oiels/aie.s eeisleis/a) vielsic' si eyoiels.eVeqetaverale atateroce Gladys Hanson 
Teauel Ve lH SVW Albis geomeesls dicieone aie .aleie etatetene ofelel Selle! s ofer aie Marguerite Taylor 
PATIGUNEt Woad.y-1t= VV Aatiti @ o wic'slols (oidieleversiole's\s cielais © ie 's1= e' Helen Cromwell 
General IN ocenrttp crise lie scleis <0 «) ole isi sis) eve)eola)aieleve #76) 06 Reginald Barlow 
CTIA OEIC VL UV ats viecsiois, ot ofeio ee ale sieiets wleletelvie v).e.eisiateve s+ es Roland Young 
EVI ators Lent a teterersesvereletetereicieie + ejele crete eqelscceie cielo ie 2) svereisi William Boren 
Me rweatlbe tiie otic cinta elatetele © eiainlenisiely aires «siete oie. sce loo John M. James 
HW) Fee Pelilirscrsi erate bc tcichclsteraly.o etete a.eletatotetsla.ost or) stsio xs, 0181.0 Arthur Hughes 
Lintner WS SING His aac MEG COO CODON DOO OUOO. OU Garten Omnte Dwight Frye 
Prac eterno etereccile oieisip:aicieiefo,e ase s\eievsle\e(ine)s eine « Benedict MacQuarrie 


Acts I, II and III.—An Island Kingdom in the North Sea. The 
Scene Is in the King’s Private Office in the Royal Palace. 
Staged by John Cromwell. 

Queen Martha, being the dominating influence in the royal 
palace of an island kingdom in the North Sea, takes a trip to 
America hoping to effect a loan. While she is away King Eric 
VIII manages “to give the royal prerogatives a little much- 
needed exercise.” Faced with a revolution the king sits hard 
upon the premier, who would be dictator, and finally arranges a 
compromise satisfactory to both laborites and communists. He 
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also makes possible the runaway marriage of his daughter and 
his secretary, to save the princess from having to marry a royal 
worm from an adjoining kingdom. 


57 BOWERY 
(28 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Edward Locke. Produced by C. 
William Morganstern at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, January 
26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mavideschillce cas sieisrcielterscies sre eteists) ever wa elbatere slereustersie Hyman Adler 
iNTan sya CHIMCL erereratarcleielete tere eicverel« ¢ wlsteisislele elelelayeieiore John D. Seymour 
Martha Schiller’... sisi sis.c sie ciclerie’sle sveis-s o s)v.e1e.slels aletsls sisversiots Joan Blair 
Olga, Petrokoft ci cc «ces cssecioe © aloleteaue eral sreieie giWsiie caters Renee Rush 
MakepRosenbere cyclists store sisteleae ee cies aelersictalelsrersiers Saul Z. Martell 
Edward Rafferty..... A aha ect ne ecto Searels eieiode ietaie secon ere ehers Harold Healy 
Pdwardy Vian eCl vers cctcle- cisis cietelcusiclemisie siciclersinsicts cite Robert Brister 
SVOHM. WS OULH WOOK Gyecte/<vepetaielsehereicicle cisteierslsisicrsi Mere ae aiare Wilbur DeRouge 
Mary Clappectoties... svteterers clotolela cis siclerecies aiclere o a\elciclerers Ann Reader 
Mrsy Tewksbury Saint, Joliv....-.ssiscc ci cle siaciele Eeda Von Buelow 
PDPEriVeceerevear aioe veteran bvslieeiejouereleiedecardrovessPoisvarsuarctcvercteinieneteiaratete Jonathan Hole 
Mangold .». Charles London 
MecNally..... NSE ageuTin: Wuekauel oie ecto ater svat ea ....-Robert Blake 
MPEATSOM Ge actele > clits orctcieteincle Slates step cis ciotsteta sel eieie tate Alfred L. Regali 


Acts I and III.—Schiller’s Pawn Shop. Act II.—The Uptown 
Place. Place—New York City. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 

David Schiller, honest pawnbroker, gets in with a bad gang 
when his son, Manny, brings him the trade of the crafty society 
crook, Edward Van Clive. David is arrested as a fence and 
seems to be on his way prisonward when a friendly detective 
saves him by extracting a confession from Van Clive. 


THE MYSTERY MAN 
(100 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Morris Ankrum and Vincent 


Duffey. Produced by Gustav Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New 
York, January 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Robert, Wheeler. .2\...1..0s10 «06 misleteleislcleleteietetetsis iors: Weldon Heyburn 
Werome Tuttle Xone sic cree «eieisivisieierelere Wie sravelote/araicleletie res Robert Farrell 
Inspectoxpilartis on sis\0cstate-acwieias/einictelete eis ait) ain eietaierere ore George Lessey 
Detective: Claticy tic ctec.s.c oes «cece aosreisteietreceroniniorict etre ciate Allen Nagle 
ROSSsio ce dsicto eke: elm atelals ololele siete ela ers ciate otoraotere Ot verererelele John O. Hewitt 


Alices Prince thieisiscsasisissisie Rie aectnebctatoreete cere Secceccee Gall Derkart 
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ROBO seis as eres: s nepbrameners hide. « wees ml ares efofe ars wysteees «+... Reo Suga 
nlipy POLES gastecricrs etches Poems Cais ten te tie ee Allyn qaelen 
Dr. Osborn....... Dees tears AR ..Cameron Clemens 
EXOD 3. eed ea REPORT oats ease ite alsiaic tis Rane ogee eats Oscar Hewes 
SVIOBOS Sehs Sores tee eee ee eer ccc SEE ee oe ea EA Sizuo Kawata 
AR SOD. os sie cdo SOR ge wa I eR RISE SBR KR Motes Roger De Koven 
Mee ETINnCe. nce Aasiiae ese ccc soccer ee eek On ose eal Willard Dashiell 
Bi vel'yn i Welis eet ites. oerelee eo arsanctte ode aie las eee Be Marjorie Dalton 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of Robert Wheeler’s Apart- 
ment, Park Avenue, New York City. 
Staged by Gustav Blum. 

Robert Wheeler, coming home late and tight, discovers a 
strange man dead on his davenport. He calls the police and the 
investigation following involves every one—from Wheeler’s best 
friend, Jerome Tuttle, to his fiancée, Alice Prince. Finally it is 
proved that the dead man was shot by the real mother of Alice, 
who had been serving her all these years as maid. The dead man 
was Alice’s father and had threatened exposure. 


SO AM I 
(27 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by C. M. Selling; from the Italian by 
Camillo Scolari. Produced by Schiffer and Shifrin at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York, January 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
First and Third Acts 


Lust GQUiketibic 66 doe onm pon OB UC AD OOOUOD OODOnEOnnOoUS Betty Linley 

Pa OLatIeUPetoierererocleneie) ore ecatoinies sore anise avern ceive sielere ties euetetete Louise Carter 

Giiyeberehs (Shane tlie, soon [5 0A OE OD OUND ORUOU OOpOn or Sc Walter Kingsford 

RODENT Obiereioteiteie cio role) cia olelevelsietnieis1<ie;cWols.e\eictext%ere feel elejorckes Vernon Steele 
Second Act 


irancescacreyateineyerslarei« eta cleiebintes done sie seieial a) aidibie s\eVa's\e's, 01s Betty Linley 
Pe ppalaicls elere ote sleleceNPae-c1oreleie' eles viee'e elec! olelale el alisle eleig svete Louise Carter 
Sebastiti Osiare sl erclelers ote. etekererels\sicielslsielelsssiqude © wajeimislelscaie Walter Kingsford 
GINO Se reise cio ae ois sinc eitole sic agiereks Sele Aeivtsls is eisieisre Vernon Steele 

Acts I and III.—Library of Stiradi’s Home in Southern Europe. 
Act II.—An Interlude. “Francesca and Her Lover.” (As Envisioned 
by Elena.) Living Room of Sebastino’s House in Perugia, Italy, 
1350 A.D. 


Staged by Marion Gering. 

In Italy Elena, young and beautiful and just from a convent, 
is married to the rich and older Signor Stiradi. Elena is an obe- 
dient wife but she prefers to sleep alone in the alcove of the cold 
castle because it reminds her of the convent. Signor Stiradi 
thinks to make certain architectural changes in the castle and 
thus inspire Elena’s interest in her home and a different sleeping 
arrangement. He engages a handsome young architect who intro- 
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duces the young wife to a tale from Boccaccio. As she reads it 
she envisions the story and it forms the second act of the play. 
After which she knows what to do. She throws the architect out 
of the alcove and welcomes her husband home. 


* STRANGE INTERLUDE 
(112 performances) 


A play in nine acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced by the The- 
atre Guild at the John Golden Theatre, New York, January 30, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


GhaplesmiMarsd etic ctcrrsiviciete eters eyes cle ciel elelere(e eleinicteiniote .... Tom Powers 
(PROLessor Mee Sines ncrsinycl clei einisrerelereit® sieves overcickers aavaraleverdcts Philip Leigh 
IN ina ILC S iis cere is « binsece.o:oicierate eo: Meteici avait ayers e.eeie 6s sleysie Lynn Fontanne 
Sa Mt VTLS sreuare ers ave lavtlele ese (ePerelave) utels lo/e¥ete lets olsisis sieielere Earle Larimore 
Henan dw a rvellee weyers ct nests niareiniemiaietersa eaaiewra eraereie one Glenn Anders 
Ns SHC ATMOSig Er vatlS yore siete eter ie eiehote steimistal= ek aicie/a! stals-<) ais Helen Westley 
Gordonyb vats. Ascd. BON cclsisis sae cisiereisieneleeiersiniee erereiare Charles Walters 
Made lrtiemeAtmol di aevperecelesto) sleieieiclelersieiclels oleae icieiicversiareterats Ethel Westley 
GordontEvans;ras! a2 Man ciecre «6 cite a/c che cele « dineieisiclereietele John J. Burns 


Acts I, II and I1V.—Library, Leeds’ Home in a Small University 
Town of New England. Act III.—Dining Room of the Evans’ Home- 
stead in Northern New York. Acts V and VI.—Sitting Room of 
Small House at the Seashore. Act VII.—Sitting Room of the 
Evans’ Apartment on Park Avenue. Act VIII.—Section of After- 
deck of the Evans’ Cruiser. Act IX.—A Terrace on the Evans’ 
Estate on Long Island. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


See page 28. 


THE OPTIMISTS 

(24 performances) 
A musical play in two parts; music by Melville Gideon; 
sketches and lyrics by Clifford Grey, Greatrex Newman and 


Austin Melford. Produced by Melville Gideon at the Casino de 
Paris, New York, January 30, 1928. 


The principals— 


Melville Gideon Luella Gear 
George Hassell Sally Starr 

Bobby Watson Flora Le Breton 
Fred Hillebrand Evelyn de la Tour 
Richard Bold Eleanor Powell 


Staged by Melville Gideon. 
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SALVATION 
(31 performances) 
A play in three acts by Sidney Howard and Charles Mac- 
Arthur. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, January 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IME Sap OMG rete ratetelal elotele ate) svolelalelsieleleicvs/arsietierers Nsicocusts Helen Ware 
RUV ils Craledomeeta cob eicverstore ate aitielcvacaterorac pears ernest meets te Osgood Perkins 
LSE IGE: CaS CORIO EEE arekelotelers tots retataletsie sesretre George MacFarlane 
BES ENdet 1 rar tetevetatergyals\alel area's area: cValejaie Siasalsicle este) sieiciateielorctere Pauline Lord 
NALS, AS EAn ODOR UATOOAT OCIS Hee tite CHIN ete wen ycmere Emma Wise 
Wileloinss - Gnidia ad0odideendidons GaeoOcascsmado bane Donald Gallaher 
Birst) Man cece. cee ce ee sec ceccscccrtccvscesseees Thomas Meegan 
PASH EMR VO ELLIO cts e: otm tates ofe aos ctateiats catsint avesefor crete fereie le, Sivicte Bernice Richmond 
SECONG MVE AT ay.foreree ee O:aietn sl vee eraieralene slaisieve elevele eaete siete ate James Mulady 
Second. WOMAN +c ais.c we ois aye' vaio ese lede isle e's egesarere) o1 epatierare Marjorie Main 
PERIZ PVVOTRAIN ale «sy slots rele eho co laters olniete oe aid mete abete aise teal Maud Sinclair 
WarnerB Pistia 9.06: cts + spsiejaiesersin’ stetere eieusit Siauea ove ie ete Elmer Cornell 
WES Gem E Ut hialie iets e mo eyele o cie\e esis acbeletsieiat® mcclove sie s,custeiere tie Emily Boileau 
IMroteAdhertsontcres to. fs tictecicke «Sas oasis onides oma Mary Hubbard 
WV PARL GE roe otnrea tei aevatic elie ouaperelaiela ave: ove louststeln orate islets; cvs, spo's Edward Broadley 
LA PGECET Sette ert ci: ave ele ale: clare oie latetalaranete trecsieteteve a anatere the George Colan 
WAR GOt Bei ORCC Iie sce) to issoler ass) «okevoye ¥ a1 oles oleistpieiel® sfo\etvin eis wiers Stephen Irving 
Phen Detroit PLES PETES c<\<c)c.s oie ele sie overs: yievsie'eleralsiehe Geo. Cassellberry 
IP Goto r ram eintee cvs laveie rete res 0.0 leis erates torevetoreceieleyarsisiadinucuchetenere Geo. Colan 
Ghiica com eNeS nie asisoicleis's alos sis store siarelsie oe) ofaiel sists Bernice Richmond 
SICA e MELE SUTIC ys cioic lela is tetonaie ale oiereiole:aioleia ocsieisisin. oie /aiarel eee Jean Rich 
@hreavopelerald (& Wxamisier csys sicreaeie\c1e cis wisins a o's siersimsieie Jarvis Kerr 


Act I.—The Sitting Room of a Chicago Hotel. Act II.—Bethany’s 
Bungalow on an Island in a Wisconsin Lake. Act III.—Behind the 
Auditorium of the Bethany Tabernacle in Chicago. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 

Bethany Jones, saved at the age of twelve, becomes a popular 
and profitable revivalist under the shrewdly dishonest guidance 
of her mother and an ex-circus man named Brady. Bethany 
also falls in love with Victor, the tenor in her choir, a shifty 
young man also with an eye to her value as an investment. 
Bethany and Victor are secretly married, hide away for a honey- 
moon, are charged with scandalous behavior and routed out by 
Bethany’s exploiters. For the first time the girl realizes what 
religion means to all of them, including Victor, and after one 
final rehabilitation meeting she walks out on the family. 


THE MADCAP 
(103 performances) 
A musical comedy in three acts; adapted from the French of 


Regis Gignoux and Jacques Thery by Gertrude Purcell and 
Gladys Unger; lyrics by Clifford Grey; music by Maurice Rubens. 
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Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Royale Theatre, New 
York, January 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Petutiaret time e stutecinre cantare DrMatee cleisleintersis aretaip\o-aierate Marie Dayne 
NETel erie tins piste ars Gein cfale oeisietateta(s slew oiekewiaiet clot sis1oislete\<faleiets Lillian Lane 
Glaire Valmont ste cin atevereicisysoclej soos Slelersialots pei ol> wlete!aieleis Ethel Intropidi 
Mord Clarence ‘Steeple ck wes ow acl elausisiereretersierere Sydney Greenstreet 
ievese Wikwae SiGanenc jnonenooncoooTocaureudansdogat Ethel Morrison 
Hons barry ss teeplencterscy certs arate cigisters «ietoratclstotaredol fetaintets Harry Puck 
(Gitlovine Sh ogo Atenas ABO OMOR CTS CADP OD OSS Conor 553 tr os... Mitzi 
EU Mriggael ta @ MEN A Wi ©¥ccsts, tak reroloralel ete oe sheloce wie iessieneuete ons Marcella Swanson 
Wren berctalenstan de te tctstelecioictareats eioretsterste siete e orcleieieierere Charley Sylber 
HERI ace CeOU Gob tone OU do noo Cod ao Caucbd dono codbor Pat Clayton 
Sineberiarue tla wil ey care eves cialoicvketsiere sversieiesiemis Arthur Treacher 
EGobman eae os sine sie stele ie sie hooee oralelatete eo anetetce ol austevace Clifford Smith 


Act I.—Claire Valmont’s Villa on the Outskirts of Deauville. Act 
II.—Lord Steeple’s House in Deauville. Act III.—Claire Valmont’s 
Garden. 

Staged by Duane Nelson. 

Chibi, at twenty, pretends to be twelve, wears rompers and 
curls, so her mother will not appear to be as old as she is. 
Mamma, having been run over by Lord Clarence Steeple’s auto- 
mobile, wants to marry Lord Clarence. But she has told him she 
is only twenty-nine, and here is this bouncing daughter to ac- 
count for. 


LA GRINGA 
(13 performances) 


A play in three acts by Tom Cushing. Produced by Hamilton 
MacFadden at the Little Theatre, New York, February 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sororst ehicid ad. wie welste) «store soils we wise eles stores eis, « Arline Francis 
MadrexS uperlor snp picsk © tem pptemukyclestieie inne ciecer neler Isabel Irving 
Bred r Ore «rch creer ic poIidgeninganiquoctasD aCdEAO aod William Lovejoy 
CaptaingAaron Bowditch its. >< ciestareens coils sis See os bole George Nash 
Garleta D Astra dente s:.1crusle: cere icrstelsicicisteteterelsieberavereis Claudette Colbert 
Satahy Bow Gitch< viaiss » vie. 'vlc/cluleie she lctaslels ole wialsioie stele Clara Blandick 
Belle Spine yee er il- cieiee deeremrie te fulestete mie sietate|< ok Eva Condon 
Caray rere tai eTatsnetessisers toners vate coils erguninictickstorerareererekeorn veictere ict Marie Haynes 
Beritia( Bealesaitas ac atc cleeus av uiher eee ak anon eee Cecil Kern 
Miso INOtt. tie -\e FeteleielsHeveletelelelots’ cel eloloietereteteretetetelecehelers) ate Jessie Graham 
Captain Miabez Spinneyiiscinasccatocs tence eines Frank Sylvester 
Day Calepy Sprague. -tcr csc cma cto ee Oe ee Paul Wright 


Act I.—The Convent of Santa Gineyra_ at La Rincona in Mexico. 
Act I1.—The Bowditch House on County Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
Act III.—Caleb Sprague’s Study. 

Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 


Carlota D’Astradente, orphan, is at school in a Mexican con- 
vent when the roving Capt’n Bowditch, hearing her father has left 
her a fortune in Spain, induces her to run away and marry him. 
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The captain leaves Carlota with his puritan sister, Sarah, while 
he goes to Spain for the money. He finds no money and returns 
to learn that Carlota is in love with Caleb Sprague. He casts 
Carlota off. Sprague wants to marry her, but she fears she will 
ruin his school position and goes back to her Mexican convent. 


ATLAS AND EVA 
(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Harry Delf. Produced by Harry 
Delf at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Rte UEC OIC] ot dao c George Marion 

Matinee patel eine. Helen Lowell 

pees ads Ghasietete at es Brown 

tant) Emig)... earl otta Linthicum 

Nebblepredders...-+--+++++++ Cousin Bessie.......... Sara Floyd 

(Mivais erate evemieie es Leona Hogarth 

BME L ste eisteterote soar tolate ste Harry Delf 

POSiSM areca clettctettareate Dorothea Chard 

FEES DLOCIC Ear aretalela wicieleraielaliel=/ole\e'a!sts) stored ojotoravenetsiave/sietese Donald Dillaway 

Nite NIGGOEKY,© s/cisie ic «ere clea iie dace o ele sia ela ciewesc o:6 wi ciecet Clara Thropp 

PMS OTs tiles Moore cheyeiawtnn iors eats scatotsts's ala’ cue tere cere aimee Charles Hanna 

iDos, LGissh boaGmSOUDRCE COSC SS PO CCE COC COMO OGE Arthur C. Morris 

Mir teeta lesa tere rotecsre’accite tree eee neces «clot ore eevee Herbert Fortier 

PAWGatekee pein aiscereieisie aistae G mierels ciate # siavels chev eieigia A. C. Henderson 

Acts I and II.—The Nebblepredders’ Parlor. Act III.—Elmer’s 
Bedroom. 


Staged by Ira Hards. 


Elmer Nebblepredder, floorwalker, carries the burdens of all his 
family on his own frail shoulders. This brings him to a state of 
physical collapse. Then his wife, Eva, turns on the family and 
announces that they will have to get along without Elmer’s sup- 
port. Elmer suffers a lapse of consciousness during which he sees 
himself at St. Peter’s gate and learns that worriers are not wanted 
even in heaven. When he comes back he calls for a taxi and an 
Atlantic City time table. He and Eva are going to step out. 


MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE 
(16 performances) 
A play in four acts by Henry Arthur Jones. Produced by the 


Chamberlain Brown Cosmopolitan Artists at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, New York, February 6, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Lionel Carteret falls desperately in love with Mrs. Dane, about 
whom there is some gossip. Mrs. Dane defends herself by deny- 
ing everything, but Sir Daniel Carteret, Lionel’s foster father, 
finally breaks down her defenses and she stands exposed as a 
woman with a past. She and Lionel are convinced that no woman 
who has committed this sin of sins can successfully recover her 


Mes Bitlsom-E OLtetire. cists <te-sl etarc¥ors + o'eiereveletet ote elctals (ele Alison Skipworth 
IM Bil sain=b Ober seat otcialsisieieene eisis aiieiereeteeinisteiers Conway Wingfield 
Mrseliainies ahtsby,creval serve cola clone (erels oletecacele clei clerstctaieieretettie Stanley Logan 
Marsa Date yeinc cistevelevs. ayes « aieteleietele ets eleueieete steels) eNenatete Violet Heming 
PlonelnCartercts vets cies sieltisieipiclbi eters Wiel ereicls e sielaieere Horace Braham 
Sir, Daniel: Carterebs bi ltaicte ove cieieretclotelele-sietetnis sistayetel ofe Robert Warwick 
Datel vw Evas be ey sere tare eversteveice rae one etn, ells to etete rome for alavel etevetete tole) staletel ste Julia Hoyt 
Panety Colquhoun steric wysvslone isles ol cisys/elote fale’ tolelalelolerslstels'o\ ars Vivian Martin 
(OER Gye IRCA re om ane DDOdc COT CODE OOUC GOO RUL OLS J. H. Brewer 
A Catnsmrraiats seit oe enaiel aiete iercleyerate ohare el etoile, eiolelere!aveie te tier toes Robert Linden 
IME BD et iclosys, siererarciecordiclertiehaisOiotaietelely inielolelslersitoerstoretete’s George Alison 
SWitllso rises tote tele cters oieiet ots ciaicieleloretece te ave teers oveceis ete sicher Edgar Henning 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—At Sunningwater, About Twenty-five Miles 
from London. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke and Mabel Brownell. 


old position in society, so they give up their marriage. 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Frank Wilson. Produced by 
Lester A. Walton at the Princess Theatre, New York, February 


MEEK MOSE 
(24 performances) 


6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
iz velzcee where whistehevetWaveters olexsieys ahs clslaysre wishalereresjerere b facajansreseusierds Arthur Ray 
INPIRENIS 54S BaCOU SN COdGAUAROS ONO CBU GS nooo baTe J. Lawrence Criner 
MOSEL EN ter tetcheielel=latndeteneielotereinlatarer= sole ofes tia ofeteiotateichere Laura Bowman 
SPRCTUO HE ti cpeeeet cere, Mee ars sunie) a¥ausue tesa apevecexeleabetblarpisnetelaialraclaromien tt Ruth Ellis 
TOS eae iptareretatatcnatorelotele oie slersretelercteratetctetet ieraletsvesteteieieivie Charles H. Moore 
Gla Ei Beli ge tetelenctove, pteiste evel: ale eels eektve satarhele etareis Cintaele cutee cite Ruth Carl 
HT OSG Cb COL eae teretc orsrasctelera:etsisi<) sunaerere 6,0 ‘erate biekste siete Sidney Kirkpatrick 
Mildew POmes jefe elelers,+ sl elsre etcleorate(e tielemrcieseie)« «|e cteralets Olyve P. Hopkins 
Miss MLIn nie.) «toy<rassseteiscais, ore, ecacejeseversuelle, evaveiscaieinies see rotelalensteve Susie Sutton 
Dave nRoberts’ giccrewciaiselss's1is'sts stereo oe seem einen Richard Gregg 
COLO MIR irr ek feraterny custpvatorielareio.e siallese.0is,acoraeratetets, ererepreraiere Alston Burleigh 
Dew Slaughter cat seca cole s casa ta. «oe swestercamectejae ns Thomas Moseley 
ProkitAd Pir aiuis itets caretarsienetp vets oeaieseus Rast aeatueae shams J. (Onion) Jeffry 
Stanley) Brown Fe nwinetercerrey ee celal Rie mmreiaiarer peters Joe Chapman 
Policeman. (ajectarwis loin teres) oe itielersietealern tere ctetstsinieise eile ¢ William Edwards 
Dr. 8S trickland waicciiew qacte tealtion calastoee nikal seers Oliver Sanderson 
Miri Eb armion’scisccicte ocace’eis olslets.srs Sie iene Rime croeranlotee George MacEntee 


_Mose is the pacifistic leader of the church-going brethren in 
his community. When the white people want to move the colored 


Acts I, II and IlI.—Mose Johnson’s Home in Mexia, Texas. 
Staged by George MacEntee. 
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folk to a low and damp section of town Mose counsels them to 
accept the order without protest. When disease and death fol- 
low his former supporters turn on old Mose, but he gets out with 
a happy ending when oil is also discovered on the property. 


* THE SILENT HOUSE 
(149 performances) 
A melodrama in four acts by John G. Brandon and George 
Pickett. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Morosco Theatre, New 
York, February 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


HESOTISOMG Niepe ee sacle cae weenie Soleieloke ace biereie cette ole Charles McNaughton 
Ugh haan Saba nici of x6 over bareaciene a Sie eiore ete iee eg eee Clarke Silvernail 
IVE RECOR re leicics eae oleke a bre eleteles: dioitte eters nhevamb eee e OF James MacDonald 
sir iret ca cheees) ducted a scahetoons aeuss'atsh averse, ateysty«:leueienel overs abaspede eters Helen Chandler 
HPT Aeb ys aires ec visceloie’a¥e) store) auras; si ova o/epsvapeis)exetecs Gerald Oliver Smith 
KGEOT REL W ISLONG: cerca alec eieicka dotee eae sbi oaitnto mtorr Allan Dinehart 
IDF MC PERI Tbe oa: Seong Oe AGORA Otico GRmOnIne anise Howard Lang 
WA Wns oi <eiake cuast cue coe sere e sialctele sloictesiete oistete aransveverene cle Bryan Lycan 
PAcOpmeleraine tothe ne pc istic) ola cisiolele > sivislsislcrecstaisteyelsvaierclere Wyrley Birch 
eons Meme SLO he ore)sia, spelelavone res, ocevsviore colar sill sires tet ele teisrarere Luis Alberni 


Acts I, II and IV.—The Morning Room of Richard Winsford’s 
House on Barnes Common, London, Known as “The Silent House.” 
Act III.—The Chinese Room of the Red House, Barnes. 

Staged by C. W. Hunt. 

George Winsford’s uncle, living mysteriously in a silent house 
in England, dies and leaves a will. The will provides that George 
shall inherit the house and also a fortune in bonds if he will live 
a certain time in the house and find the bonds, which are secretly 
hidden. George agrees, falls in love with T’Mala, a visitor from 
next door, is pursued by a sinister Dr. Chan-Fu, protected by an 
amiable body-servant, Ho-Fang, and finally made master of a 


happy ending, including the fortune. 


SUNNY DAYS 
(101 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts; book and lyrics by Clifford 
Grey and William Cary Duncan from the French of Hennequin 
and Veber; music by Jean Schwartz. Produced by Hassard 
Short at the Imperial Theatre, New York, February 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Victor Dtvals..% citi oe othe tees er veceeeeeeeee 
INaTite oe dit idis fo teeta Oo otal ooo ctehanet ove! otererrercie)ereleiels ele 


Maurice Holland 
Marjorie Finley 
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Leon Dorsay, banker, has been playing around with Ginette 
Bertin and now wants to quit and return to his wife. 
makes little fuss, having also made other plans. 
temporary complications when the banker discovers on his return 
home that Ginette’s plans included being adopted by Mme. Dor- 
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Babette. visaciccne ceric aoe aeiore aneipel Dsin peceysvarvelelalonater sie Peggy Cornell 
AGCOTSELLE H areversheleloteiietee ciorscn cake erciere oreversicieiee sinter Evangeline Raleigh 
Talt. |. icin. Meivis iets whol daeles eles «liens icles pie atetsiaie eee Maxine Carson 
IRODEEL ste crerers alctctars: oo (siouclens ie Baier our cer clexerers twin cicieraisieaisaee Sid Hawkins 
Anvele Vilartie valle elolevre clots avers otdlelatctotave tote etelote ersretewiote Rosalie Claire 
Riuidolph ys Maxc2. asi - « srsle SC PI ACOA OC aC so Risen eine Billy B. Van 
Gitlethe! Bertini. 12s c's clerel otis so te ate aisteicle seis s wale Jeanette MacDonald 
Matrices Vane «is jactee cat tele cat renale Celaiate eis ol elarersiociars Lynne Overman 
Br sfay ol Boy ok thee Or IERCTCIOT EO ACIOOD OSORIO OIRO TOTO Frank McIntyre 
Pauly Moreliey s crcrastam ere steleiee o eit meta ckake tcl tee eta teeters Carl Randall 
WOT ICE irre s wiese: 5:5 cies <ieretd sle.e 6 ee 0 ie ines. sjete'svacstolerare Harry Gordon 
i RYer qt: aco a OMOOn Ty Doe aa I ao0 700 6 todaoagaeanic Bob Lively 
IIB CSOT a tore RIE in OD CE OIC ERIC OLSON, TORS FOC OK Donald Black 
CotntessmD AM scnIOLE We cle ste laters treietelcletetetelsielstoisierelelsieiotereraie Claire Hooper 
Premier Dancers «his levies cle amici a/c eke 'olelsleis's «10'6)a ee (else Charlotte Ayres 
Madame vdDGL Saya. tarde state cs tlaate tae ere otha oD i Neratae.s eier Audrey Maple 


Act Pe tion. of ‘Victor Duval et Cie,’? Florist, Rue de la Paix, 
Paris. Act IIl.—The Gardens of Leon Dorsay’s Chateau, Fontaine- 
bleau. Act III.—Reception Room in Leon Dorsay’s Chateau. 

Staged by Hassard Short. 


say, who wants to do good and raise a family. 


A musical play in two acts; book by James Gleason and Mau- 
lyrics by Jack Yellen; music by Milton Ager and 
Owen Murphy. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at 


rice Marks; 


* RAIN OR SHINE 
(146 performances) 


the Geo. M. Cohan Theatre, New York, February 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Amos K. Shrewsberry......... SalcistersBiswietee clasts tele +».-Tom Howard 
fitie. AHORA On GOGCOG 4 .... Ethel Norris 
LAr it yee rctsid cio toiclove sare sieve rate hare atohore Edgar Gardner 
Byasise Schultz (The Princess de Chimay) ...-Helen Lynd 
VAG EO RROD CODEC OTIC OS tonG COG L UL oe .. Rita Garcia 


UCCES IDA co Agoroadodedadooodde -.Joe Lyons 


Mary" Wheelers... << temnee Nancy Welford 
Jack Wayne .. Warren Hull 
ROSIEG 5 cc ous ele asi s si site's -.-Rosie Moran 
SF Sindley’ WS LowwasOn votes Gictecawte 7s bis onl cleleinyalcioftte tolerate eriersterieieiers Joe Cook 
The Policeman..... oh ..Walter Pharr 
hel aMother EtcRtasltes. cies a): biter ets. . Dimples Riede 
sive Child Stee tekel = .. Marian Herson 


The Ticket Seller. 
Smiley’s Protégé. . .... Dave Chasen 
Grockomecc gece cece Vernon Jacobson 
The Head Waiter.. +... Dave Chasen 
The Barker........ Joe Lyons 
. William V. Powers 
The Acrobat SAME shee tae Eceae ee 6 ERE ee cone soeebaml Brack 


.James Gregory 


Ginette 
But there are 
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Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 


Wheeler of the Wheeler shows dies and leaves his circus to his 
daughter Mary. “Smiley” Johnson, a trusted executive, seeks to 
run it for her. Jesse Dalton tries to get it away from her. Mary 
falls in love with Jack Wayne, a roustabout who turns out to be 
an heir. The chief performer strikes and “Smiley” gives most of 
the show himself, after which Marry marries the roustabout. 


PARISIANA 
(28 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts, by Vincent Valentini. Produced 
by the Associated Artists, Inc., at the Edyth Totten Theatre, 
New York, February 9, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Neil Fletcher Olive May 
Melvin Stokes Kathleen Terry 
Billy Bann Mildred Skinner 
Horace Kola Peggy Heavens 
George Laird Beth Miller 
Carol Lynne Maria Racelle 
Ilya Racelle Thomas sisters 


: Dorothy Morrison 
Staged by Vincent Valentini. 


SHANGHAI GESTURE 
(16 performances) 


A play in four acts by John Colton. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Century Theatre, New York, February 13, 1928, 


Cast of characters— 


Gzcar. HawikinSs\.1<404 + s\sers sdeebe uietiihitle+ 1-C.) Haviland Chappell 
LARA (Glin! cesc cin GO & HAO RONIDOC UDI MOTO” Mocs clareiereiors Conrad Cantzen 
IBihites (Obit cago Gn ACCOR COO ai etoceletaie\ ati Agee OID C. Henry Gordon 
(POPP Yierelelctaiole oisivicrsie eis ote lerotetaa ticle 5 Acitse GUL Pd OCeOInte Mary Fowler 
IWother God datiercias us sisies'siclo.s10 ojpreie's (00 ine [6 o/elsisierc eferars Florence Reed 
@hing Chane Mar yi ac:c/aic'c's cjelticre o.0 sleleisleivie's vee « ¥ce'd eres Louie Emery 
INE TUE ee visiof rieila’s Sietac io ois bie’ os idals Awa gane et onouge Georgia Decker 
Ex-Envoy Mandarin Koo Lot Foo........eeseseseee Langdon Bruce 
Sir Guy Charteris....... (aaxecbe Ricdeyee Side «haere te Percy Waram 
Sir John Blessington..... BR aUO Hob COOMCC ORAS SBGHE BO Henry Warwick 


Lady, Blessington......... Syed MinidtieccaGe aseeiaea eine ay iT selso 
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M. Le Comte De. Michot..............- sceeevsevee Charles; Mather 
Mme. La Comtesse De Michot........-.-+ceseoee .e-.-EKunice Lyle: 
IMtsx Dudley Gregotsyicwieseisisiele «(nls et> slelsis cieleleisidss «e's Gladys Heaney 
DadleyeGrecoryicn ccs sicieie stelle ti e's overs atonetatetel steams Frank Hotaling 
Don ‘Ouerebro: Achtung «cise cine cciot ore eeleleleietelane feta J. Carrol Nash 
Donna Querebro d’Achuna. cece ss cleess sc nse vere Margarita Orlova 
Bentricg Bayard 
: : elen Ra 
Apprentice | MACE. 5s vicjojs, 0.10 a/e 8 eigie ais eloie ae sleielolsiviese Ruth Weekes 
Bobby Lee 
Acts I, II and III.—In the Home of Mother Goddam, Shanghai, 
China. 


Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
See “The Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


THESE MODERN WOMEN 
(24 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Lawrence Langner. Produced by 
Kenneth MacGowan and Robert Rockmore at the Eltinge The- 
atre, New York, February 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Plarol dis ElayHESia.je/s.0-exelelsisie/e'e:ale. «lo¥elere ie eislete (pipiens alse a sate Minor Watson 
IESCOED Ey cictav el abt eka terete eal «ete ews. aca, 0 erase avavece. era: eVaracoherasinre Norman Williams 
IME RS TUGECC ror Aah GOOce CA OOOE COR AGOOND BAO SOOonS Camilla Dalberg 
Mis8 Gienews. Iikitewtoe kes sac mac eels ebls.c chests pinue Catherine Haydon 
‘Annahellew Mat-v inttrmer cici- stetcvecare efersieievenetelensialeieveievereresieielae Helen Flint 
Richard eCormwaillipsehe.« c sioreloreie:arataleiacleleseisis © @remsie cle els Alan Mowbray 
Roberta watson e Coakley ses... ses aiclre cece ccinelealile da Chrystal Herne 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Study of Harold Haynes. 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 

Roberta Watson Coakley, wife of Harold Haynes, the novelist, 
comes to believe, after nine years of matrimony, that both hus- 
bands and wives are entitled to an occasional affair in order that 
they may recapture something of the romantic love thrill of their 
youth. She takes an English writer for her own experiment and 
suggests that her husband make love to his pretty secretary. 
Husband obliges and likes the secretary so much that he decides 
to divorce Roberta and marry her, taking his young son with him. 


QUICKSAND 
(16 performances) 
A play in three acts by Warren F. Lawrence. Produced by 


Anna Held, Jr., at the Masque Theatre, New York, February 13, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


MARY ais PENCEL sertteiere esercteiaavalatslarere aisles hie eras take oor Anne Forrest 
METS; MMOL Se lee raraiei as oisy eral Rimi nets ierevel ror rceatel ee ailovoia ene etek Lois Arnold 
Doctor BShawemcuecea tees ee eek obec: Seth Arnold 
CRUG Y tela tem rosle Sicisicsaveieie oc as ee cusidatelewer atone aoe Allan Atwell 
Roper. Clay toner. scissors Wh he occas wall &. ci 6 «custo olslons Robert Ames 

(By arrangement with Dwight Deere Wiman) 
PohmaAngstent sist wets sects o> sayalels wivioerstesig vitals sugidiaie tals Frank Andrews 
PAL KEE sues Sete care se pro aid soieais c:oshe s\c-n drone ele ever@e cares J. F. Robertson 
IROSEFMS PEN COM yisleicra' isso vs:s.¢, 5) 010s 0 eo sisiciacelelé le cones C. W. Van Voorhis 
PE GH Ye AMIR EVO.r asic oi Siciesis nos Sm oie < Seen ie nino are sieysaca' Herbert Lindholm 
Diners ASIEN icon ningegnidgc mana coco nedadagudnidess Fred McGuirk 
PPGRC Ma aTa etree svalain ore fale ereisuee.@ 6 exe le isoreie ies! obs oersmeug aE Fred Raymond 
PROQDELES veteran shers:sieect isle bai 4 oe Sivlvyerersenieee te met eres Stanley Andrews 
VADER Baer erie kas We 31d.s AR ales o's. 2d.a) Sarason ronioe es Betty Utmore 


Act I.—Scene 1—Room in Mrs. Morse’s Lodging House. 2—Ves- 
tibule, Robert Clayton’s Apartment. Act II.—Scene 1 and Act III. 
—Ante-Room in Courthouse. 2—Living Room, Robert Clayton’s 
Apartment. 

Staged by Warren F. Lawrence. 

Robert Clayton defends Roger Spencer, accused of murder, and 
secures an acquittal. Clayton also falls in love with Mrs. Spencer, 
only to learn after the trial that it was the Spencers who had 
been instrumental in sending his brother to the chair years be- 
fore. Mrs. Spencer, however, is eventually absolved and Clayton 


manages the salvation of his own soul. 


THE CLUTCHING CLAW 


(23 performances) 
A play in three acts by Ralph Thomas Kettering. Produced 
by Barbour and Bryant at the Forrest Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


John Whorntonivisniecewcle ve cee cee feo eusistttele ofeieietsrereie:clete Alex McLeod 
Pateolniainn Ca iiCS cise prelele sie (eleisiele «isarelels <isie sieiciels sie =.« Charles Slattery 
Wigs CM ely) icles cles cele evece’s eldleye sivre'eleloveleleis eles eeielt os Minnie Dupree 
Patricia Mi HOTTCO Mela ctl orussinieloseia letele sa lslos  siejeimiecn onsier Georgia Lee Hall 
GRTIGSE IR coe aces coe cele celica givers eed awes cele Bruce Leon 
Captain Connelly... 2c ccc ccs or cccceccsuecuene Robert Middlemass 
Agnes Hayden ......cccsccscsccsesscscccsceecvcsves Dulcy Cooper 
Jerry Hayden .........cccccccscrrscsscceccscvcccsees Percy Hilton 
(Cleats racic GAO CD OOO ODO COD OCOOODC OCOTCO CORIO D aN I. Ralph Morgan 
Johannis Berlatl.......cccecescccscccscsccerees Duncan Penwarden 

ets I, Il and III.—The Study of Thornton Manor, Outside of 
New York. 


Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


John Thornton is murdered at the rise of the curtain and the 
search for his murderer, combined with a narcotic gang’s efforts 
to throw the searchers off the scent, inspires the visits of ghosts 
and several minor killings. 
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HOT PAN 
(19 performances) 


A play in three acts by Michael Swift. Produced by the Prov- 
incetown Players at the Provincetown Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Don Armidio Herrera, Saretaieats aareraeret gists Eduard Franz 
Pho pOvendys stascuskeuslets apenaxeye acts aa ... Bennett Kilpack 
Luz la’ Mar..:. . Barbara Bulgakov 
Ophir Bullgore. ... Warren Colston 
Elam Hallow... Charles P. Thompson 
Galen’ Budglcins oat cscs siclewie eels wettelaraonreitte oie clare. Harold Johnson 
Anthony e Maloney: ss sjeuswacsie ele ore c c:cus.e esrersists aie ioeieree Maxwell Sholes 
Simon. Tales-.... . Farrell S. Sheridan 
Guy Flaunce.. .... Harold Johnsrud 
Josiah Snerp.. ...-James F. Kelly 
John Farthinger.. ..Goldwin Patten 
Fortune Greatacre . 
ene Diblowah hiss s eouis rein atete cusihe wchuit © craieihe elsiere'<teveront elcas Sven Dahl 
Alonzo Goodball.. . Michael Lucy 
Andrew Inche.... Harold Johnson 
“Buttonhole” Cloves Charles Ashton 
Seth Hawley....... .- John Battle 


Ringo Rollacher.... L. Rufus Hill 
PPBANELOO Lew ELLTITIS PAM | tietstelelaiecs susie ise cielersicvore ueisien etereinterete Michael Gray 
Jonathan Mindmender. AOD ae » Charles Stepanek 
Es (Sate Oise CASEY? victeseresieis, ors eiecereis ... William Challee 
Reverend Frost. da.nce. sess . Harold McGee 
(Bla rir Glo wanlOSS svete orecs.e e/cheleiee oieis sere nieve fetslarcie “Ruth Chorpenning 
ROGET 9 O crevcun ate icis, cranes Ti cotumtruas aaieremieters co cee ..Charles Stepanek 
Guzma nyncscute aoc cleste ele sete eile cieieceemelse te diaicinciaiche Charles Ashton 
SAMA Tihs candistaxe iene afer ave erect dare lolcteXalexststaheletey sieve sis, eterehbs Charles Stepanek 


Acts I, II and III.—The Central Room of the Rancho Herrera 
During the California Gold Rush. 
Staged by James Light. 

Don Armidio Herrera and his beautiful mistress, Luz la Mar, 
are turned out of their ranch house during the gold rush days of 
49 to make room for a gambling house and saloon. Gold is dis- 
covered under the parlor floor and the consequent battle for its 
possession results in a murder a minute. Anatole France’s 
“Penguin Island” furnishes the thematic inspiration. 


SPRING 3100 
(29 performances) 


A dream play in two acts, by Argyll Campbell and Willard 
Mack; adapted by Joseph H. Graham. Produced by Geo. L. 
Miller (in association with Maurice Wakeman) at the Little 
Theatre, New York, February 15, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Mikey Callahant tice ipcaysies «asic oe b sie cies evncecosesaes, Owen Martin 
amenvNo lana enc cree. coe cte niente es Edward Jephson 
PS DALI Rieielauareias,cleless.ecle, otelspateroiue Risieteteritaale-sis 610) Tammany Young 
pdight Brow RIeepanieanaccscskhnns~akae sees “Vic” McLaughlin 
ening, KaGmnsan: Gece ee Ls ahs seas Seen vows Cniew Scns Mortie Fogel 
DiAaLHy, OY Detar eatspsr a hs Gee Sal cte. o « wie dad eiold wave: stoae Jack McKee 
ReAchpelleland ope cos anon weasel ests Gian wn ceca Lynn Eswood 
Har oldisStane yam a aelaaiete tale paises eos ote ord Sule lavetencatas Corbet Morris 
REMI MMOLE NL pices cee Hace Ven Anse edhe dadedad ate Joseph Kilgour 
JOSEPRINEMI DUS AS a aclek eos os Saleiia ae send peste eee eons Mariposa Hayes 
JACKACODENEPLE EL ch peach oR Rene RENRISGE Sic leies Ee J. Moy Bennett 
SUT gy Ret PAE ee Ban Fe eve ch He NaHS Rho fe" NG ce lattote'e Welake John M. Washburn 
Mad pe Ee Perot acme enw eeenchawcn ascites ernie chet Maude Brooks 
Nia eS EOE M ca. csc tected ata aa thd eae tes amaade Eda Moulton 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Employees’ Entrance, Madison Square Gar- 
den. 2—A Glimpse of the Ring, Madison Square Garden. 3—Jo- 
sephine’s and Penny’s Apartment on West 48th Street. Act II.—The 
Storey Apartment. 

Staged by Joseph H. Graham. 


Larry O’Day, prizefighter, falls in love with Josephine Douglas, 
society girl, His manager, Mike Callahan, bawls him out for 
wanting to marry the girl and predicts that if he does and gives 
up the ring he will go from bad to worse until the police pick 
him up and his phone number will be Spring 3100, police head- 
quarters. Smarting under the tongue lashing Larry goes into his 
last fight, is knocked down for the count, dreams everything his 
manager has predicted and then jumps up and gets a draw. 


HOBOKEN BLUES 
(35 performances) 
A fantasy in three acts by Michael Gold. Produced by the 
New Playwrights at the New Playwrights Theatre, New York, 
February 17, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sally Pickens—Banjo Angel... .00siesccsscewsscenscacs Hazel Mason 
Reverend Rosewater...... ae sats .... George N. Price 
Mr. Butler..i.... Herbert T. Bergman 
"CRI, « Sen at HAL ISO Bel OL SOR 5 SO se oa Montague Ash 


..Lawrence Bolton 


Chill McGregor... 3 
.. Albert Gilman 


Henry Wineglass.. 


PATHE LAMAN ATTLE SASS <2 ote¥ese close) sis) 0) sijeie <1 6)sie/evaieve)eisie e's 7:4)5) ela eteh= Jane Barry 
Conductor... Jack Robinson 
Mikece es) -.e .Philip Epstein 
tL, JlOGs, « ceeis''s ...-Mona Lewis 
Sam Pickens.......« ..George Bratt 
IB AEN Viel ste corse cr vale srsee : Ross Mathews 
Kid Mumbo........ ..Murray Franklin 
Hank Spivey...... Thomas Kilmartin 
AG ty eiCKesUSiielelel ete es s'oneip1s «0.01001 o's elise eusjaiaie,o pl e.s)0\e else « Mary Doerr 
Dadis JAKee se classics apices ....Paul Morton 
TOMS: lO Wredaietelpions oteia' aioe Saeieie @ipko © wis. a.ede pis) o.0 ..- Sheba Strunsky 


IN OISSTOR ESS AIG tho SAA DiEO OO O.OO OCI TCTO IO nialelel ere siete: eiarenereralate Jane Barry 
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avarereteie(ets,ale Home oven roe acdelie coe SNe e eae aceRopnson| 
a te: a afalss-sheloteratece BA OTIAOOSC ARGO din penne D DOOue Ross Matthews 
Honekenepon Murray Franklin 
obokett Weolicemen ayes 21s ait eset eS ieis.s/ 1s] «i ol ete lain’ Thowddted mavtin 
Dect; -sststeveratetciore sisi sfelelaiaterateretpte plete etaleiolesl slisrele ie ofersiey stele ote Paul Morton 
Niteseuta eae on tictone oo ienin ls sis Beta aie d apie cs Wisveie anton a eierarets Edith Frisbee 
We oecerdevstte nna sina ake oi sets oteiorwcalpiale Pre coleraisie' sialioratoistataveierete Philip Epstein 
Btn he easton oc fate crayel ayer choicvevenchot hs loyeuch amenossy oka ov axcleceasioneinyeraiote Mona Lewis 
Reiter cacy acct At pC CAGE R ALA OIG Ohy PAID OO a eC Montague Ash 
Isobel Jones 
Elarlenmbeswmvetcra carte ataicyeies ste fs) alerelalcfats}sierdiel slskexclotexsiote - 4 Jack Robinson 
Albert Gilman 
HNOHCISECS Paparetaiehelal io wicloiov ye isvainaeiniaeulalaleyeie ies a leielb ainieteyerere Edith Frisbee 
IPGHICeMAat aeiste rina oe sins Or eee sb meu ouniawinie tie Paul Morton 
Gemivic Gres Outen si)s es -1ssielaeincies selene ee Thomas Kilmartin 
TESS HA PELED ols Giclee tecoraivlel8; ois elevoietoleielstelaysj cceressyetes elorots Murray Franklin 
AV Faz z Dancers iss ais, orecaoysiecoseuel oteteystetel'e: staisce oiaieiolaretele Harold Boardley 


Act I.—Harlem. Act IJ.—Hoboken. Act IIlI.—Harlem. 
Staged by Edward Massey. 


A Greenwich Village futuristic revue with a super-amateur cast. 


OUR BETTERS 
(128 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham. Revived 
by Messmore Kendall, in association with Gilbert Miller, at the 
Henry Miller Theatre, New York, February 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mlizapethic Saunders’. cae « cisieisiersiorg sxeresloiel eo austsvajsjere ater Madge Evans 
HPOLe totes sss oeisisialeveiecoretmastiem otis erstoieteusicemeretettheieieccitte Harry Lillford 
adv Georser Graystone (bE Catl)ieiicis cles ieiexscratelelecclorsteresteieneere Ina Claire 
Plemin oe ianveve. ta aia stteplsieitialemkerersGicisisteeteteeveciete Edward Crandall 
EIOrsitOt v Clary: cle crstacehe meteors ects creams s elete, atererolene ee eiseke Reginald Bach 
Dachesses Me Suarennies acts, atsierstalaic ors s:s\s0.6 c/o eieatere-s'c Constance Collier 
Giberty Paxt onler-caccts matty © alors. ovals sieielaVelneighesetesenspere's. Siepeata Hugh Sinclair 
Principessay Della (Cercola nriecsteles «cesses Lilian Kemble Cooper 
Mod MB Lea te re oi atetet ciaidts tore te scorebousia’s oie mna tants stemetocs Bits Martin Walker 
CAL PH tir? POR WICK) w\ele aisies'stecis:sisicieis ¢ cleie eee ete ei sreiere Frederick Truesdell 
Pinte OOtmMaM .terecaryeteisrunnic ecels/s/etelsrerereiece eieie eucien searches Gordon McRae 
Necond Mootman’ |. /- irc erecere ere che sears arale ia eiele sie ele sienarhiale Harry Joyner 
TGIAVESED Stercierera mote sha ratete elotcrenate etal cai ereietetater aracterante sere Louis D’Arclay 


Act I.—Drawing Room at Lady Grayston’s House in Grosvenor 
Street, Mayfair. Acts II and III.—Morning Room at Feathers 
Nevil, the Graystons’ Country Place. 

Staged by Reginald Bach. 


Lady George Grayston (née Pearl Saunders of New York), 
having purchased herself a title in England and bought herself 
a place in English society, seeks to do as much for her younger 
sister, Elizabeth. But not only is Lady Grayston’s set of Eng- 
lish rotters and American expatriates of frail morals disgusting to 
Elizabeth, but Lady George is also caught in a scandalous affair 
with Gilbert Paxton, who is really the property of the Duchesse 
de Surennes. After this Elizabeth decides to return to her obscure 
but honest American sweetheart, Fleming Harvey. 
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WHISPERING FRIENDS 
(112 performances) 


A farce in two acts by George M. Cohan. Produced by Mr. 
Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, New York, February 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Dalyjrepere= *leieis'= eiaveiern a cveretece a apaletelgivlere sel whole te ecatelels + 6 che Walter Edwin 
IN Atal vee Ale ddeiets cis: cic svois e eiclsicieis se ie oe og aaie's acisra el Gagig Edith Gresham 
PAU WIDCEIOE nretetelavernieie oie) csia'y ols/sfelale se, herein o's.o'sie'6 slo lcisiore Chester Morris 
MOnGuGrawlord sereteleye svaateratetaelcie) sietels cielo elialelotete se alates Elsie Lawson 
Fee yi AML OT G: ware nic.s cekese us isywyo-ele “alae areoxere weet eevee ere 8 Anne Shoemaker 
AOSmeicablT ONL peteystotat-'s Cielois orale cieve eleveiere olcte'eleve' ss cvects William Harrigan 


Acts I, II and III Occur at the Sanfords’ in New York City. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Joe and Emily Sanford, back from their honeymoon, have their 
best friends, Al Wheeler and Doris Crawford, in for dinner. Joe, 
suggests Doris to Al, married Emily for her money. No, insists 
Al, Emily took Joe as a convenience so she could go on flirting 
on the side. To prove their respective points Doris and Al decide 
to put Joe and Emily to the test. As a result everybody gets 
mad at everybody else and serious consequences threaten. But 
only threaten. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


(16 performances) 
A play in five acts by William Gillette. Revived by the Cham- 
berlain Brown Cosmopolitan Artists at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, February 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Madge Larrabee. ....c.ccccccicccevns Bieloreretshdieien wiselesereyessiecs Julia Hoyt 
BE Gyeeeie Ta eee let o1 oar oie sein’ ie lens solele e,4,4.5 0 0\r els (a)ee19\s\0,e\peie ele: ¢re Philip Heege 
Vamilarrabee sc... eieictal sisi eles a rie te pin ainiaginsweins rete Fred L. Tiden 
Meh OBE wievecta ecisicls.c sie.sio esd piste se vise Messe ota pels ares otter Fritzi_ Scheff 
Mrs! Faulkner... 00s cccccperseseseccrocscisccce Jennie A. Eustace 
Siig titiC@ a eras! <lelers'<\e'g:s/aiave SOPOT OIC CORO Horace Braham 
URL COMM ATELICTET aclale ansiesle, cis auclere)«. eloisleve eipieieie aie alaeitlevsrele Vivian Martin 
Sherlock. Holmes... <.0.c's0 oo aietelciclewe<iv's\eiseleiee .. Robert Warwick 
DD MPNLOLIALL etateloleiciels ie's elelele slalero'ole's ....Frank Keenan 
OL te ee ersiicvens) oi sieletsiclere cies sielsienie ... Robert Linden 
Betick Nee Lesa aisles aaise oy aie Conway Wingfield 


SDL Vortmateysuealidcs ese shelere enainivesn ¢ .. Raymond Guion 
oe AC ....Stanley Logan 
2.-- John Littell 
Ain ...-Ralph Vincent 
Craigin....... seve ceeeceee He a miofpsc stefeteraelnie'eisiscs Edward Rose 
Edgar Henning 
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Sir Bdward: Wetghton a csarasyaisiaeve at eiacisiaieinasareisvalelelalete George Alison 
Count Von Stalbers ir scitsh ho © see aatcdatte sel telecierae ers J. H. Brewer 
Act I.—Drawing Room at the Larrabees. Act II].—Professor Mo- 
riarty’s Underground Office. Act I1I.—Sherlock Holmes’ Apart- 
ments in Baker Street. Act IV.—The Stopney Gas Chamber. Act 
V.—Dr. Watson’s Consulting Room, Kensington. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 
The favorite detective’s effort to save Miss Faulkner from the 


machinations of the Moriarity gang is again crowned with success. 


MAYA 
(15 performances) 


A play in prologue, nine scenes and epilogue, by Simon Gan- 
tillon; translated by Ernest Boyd. Produced by the Actor- 
Managers, Inc., at the Comedy Theatre, New York, February 21, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


—PROLOGUE— 

Thee Satloric. cia ese ala «oi Be CEO UCC PCE DICO SE OES COO De Otto Hulett 
he Gitl> tees Rioreieterertisterelersletevereersteterererniscersereretersrsrets Aline MacMahon 
—THE PLAY— 

PB el aretcuetet- Vole sfaco¥erstaieishore\elsle ic loiavoinievelatetaiste:cieierensiotetere the Aline MacMahon 
Gel Ste sdiic.o erectus. sce ors, cisisce eras eusieieieveiareis eters eistelele voles orctohe Helen Tilden 
RPHONSIMEcrcacrerecctetelel cies ciaieicicwere crate lat sloreloreravelalevtretetcnetere terete Mary Robson 
Mai reta wietotalerattinie cis sti oks asoue “alsual eiamrela eisiesofersiatoieereiceatcletes Louise Lorimer 
PAID Erbin is ai ciersicis ca ke oe mlaca tetas culere ets. tudotath alate sleet George Heller 
EUIEITUC) cocietetevatesekcharoceseieielstels. ciate elacerae hore ersrorenctaselsietepete Sylvia Feningston 
bAN atindtess:s. cei...\s 1c ofeleleces eored emi maisao eee ales strc e elec Shirley Gale 
BA HR bg OL OR a ieralateieivave ersie le otere’sralele are iotetere oust ajeinierers Josephine Wehn 
IAD Dockyard muabOLretain secs sicieliacmcisicee seelsheisieenereroree ei aeetters Otto Hulett 
SPIER AR Gr Ome BUS GOO CLL BOO toe COUT OAT Florence Gerald 
Wialentin’. <:dercc.es steleeiss tect oe erate ca eee ee oF cols ete stains George Heller 
lis: Gommpanion saael ot ents &-c care wae ee oe ck estas Se eee ate John Rynne 
PEG pltaliatns cts sis esfeya's is-e sleicre eiscereiene alaisdavereve Sislerateiehs crercer: Mare Loebell 
DRG IN OF WESIAN a, oe .cze ses) wyeie eve eels a wledens wicks exams atone mies Otto Hulett 
Benestersaesis . William Shelley 
PERE SP almtety <a wk, score Bose esse ik oe remin eine eho TO oe eas John Parrish 
Hermance.... .. Paula Trueman 
The Cockney. . Harold de Becker 
Wistor a: was er . William Shelley 
Sidi, the Arab.. .-.Marc Loebell 
The Wharf Hand.... See b eA be vin eA ewan Otto Hulett 
The East Indian...... cs .-Harold de Becker 
Man from a Jazz Band........ BBB OT ES.O)6.8 9 9158-0 Boo Marc Loebell 
The Guitarist. .ciscicsssicicaicis ‘danteees «.+.sven Von Hallberg 


Nine Scenes in Bella’s Room on a Street Leading to the Harbor 
of Marseilles, the Mediterranean Seaport. 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 

The symbolical biography of a Marseilles prostitute who rep- 
resents to each of her callers no more than the confidante, com- 
forter, illusion or ideal his soul hunger demands. Her author sees 
her as “a mythical personage, apparition and illusion, vender of 
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pleasure and purveyor of dreams.” To others she is no more 
than a pathetic soul cast by fate into the ugly environment of 
the cheaper flesh marts. 


SH, THE OCTOPUS 
(47 performances) 
A comedy mystery play in three acts by Ralph Murphy and 
Donald Gallaher. Produced by Donald Gallaher and J. M. 


Welch, for M. & G. Amusements, Inc., at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, February 21, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mitte DeMiBse Yin .tc kien op p Uesith ¢ 6 cents eeswor sab Clifford Dempsey 
ENO Tommie vais evcttste stavetovelare-creceisvarsisieye a ojem are tore ee avelrerniitrsyake Harry Kelly 
Westra Vietnloit tc cba ch ois os talbhtes «a, nemeipe tee eine Beatrice Allen 
James B. Linhart 
Three Mysteriots’ Figures... i. c00s cess eccceed -4 John Jones 
Luigi Balestro 
BV cap CC OOD atyatalatoloisigis islets astels'+ estes sig’ saislcle.c creipavers Ignacio Martinetti 
Pain miore tins «cates ee se ismie! leks spice eile ciieiiane tetenie ee Gavin Gordon 
Gaptame Hol aaaerasbice scpsiele csuislele cpiciccene« Francis M. Verdi 
POL arabe ote oid Cetra ere ce etic tues ative aise eles cates Adele Windsor 
PICEA oe ceeicielche arin ier’ siPice sie eR « pipe oie ie Rie oer sicip sre Lynne Clarke 
PALL ALI GLieicletets ciete clohsicfeisisyetole eietersicrers aisysiaicyeca) ore Bernard J. McOwen 


Prologue—Somewhere on Long Island. Acts I and III.—A De- 
serted Light House. Act II.—Down Below. 
Staged by Donald Gallaher. 


Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Kelly, detectives, on the way back from 
a Long Island assignment, are held up by a flat tire. Mr. Kelly 
takes to gin for comfort, a woman comes out of the night yelling 
for help, the detectives follow her to an abandoned lighthouse 
where murder is frequent and worse crimes threatened. After 
which Mr. Kelly wakes up. 


ROPE 
(31 performances) 


A drama in three acts by David Wallace and T. S. Stribling, 
based upon Mr. Stribling’s novel, “Teeftallow.” Produced by 
James W. Elliott at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, February 
22510928. 


Cast of characters— 


RV Vilitempen tl tcvits ieretere clots ciclsia cleleis'e’ oe ecele'p cieel tis apisseielele erelnts Alan Goode 
Pinter Eat cll Vaetoleielet elsiste’sr sisi eres wre) el cicie sree sa sieleiote eve ah 0. sels ©’ Bryant Sells 
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In Irontown, a Tennessee village of 800 souls, the Rev. Black- 
man is holding a tent revival and Henry Ditmas, engineer, is 
building a railroad. Abner Teeftallow, one of the town’s garage 
gang of bad boys, is working for Ditmas and eluding the soul- 
savers of the revival crowd. Both Abner and Ditmas are in love 
with Nessie Sutton, the village milliner. 
is killed, Abner organizes the whitecaps to lynch him, Ditmas 
tries to stop the lynching and Nessie finally manages to keep 
Abner away from the hanging by submitting to his passion. 
Abner and Nessie are married and Ditmas goes back to liquor. 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Jules Romain; translated 
Produced by The American Labo- 
ratory Theatre at the American Laboratory Theatre, New York, 


by Harley Granville-Barker. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1927-28 
TOM We ee oC OC ential ace Ge CASBOORROM nC ce GO OG IC ..James H. Dunmore 
Zed) PArLUIN wrerareiele .. Willard Robertson 
Olde Matt ATol berbis.s crores efetaiers) sae) tiwre'e) teseloleielola/eietsterere J. K. Applebee 
Pearlie Tolbert.... .-Betty Lee Morton 
Stisikers Sinatt Here ayeieieie are clots releie'eraietetaveleyevolataictetatedsteletetore Kenneth Dana 


Mrs. Roxie Biggers. .Elizabeth Patterson 
Miss Lydia Scovell.. ..-Caroline Newcomb 
Abner Teeftallow.. aie avaleioisiers Ben Smith 
Nessie Sutton... ...-Mary Carroll 
Wenrys Witness ac ste ..Crane Wilbur 
Revaed obese Blackman eric aicierersmialclele care! viskecte owe ereiaroratere Leslie Hunt 
Railroad Jones.. * 
Buck Nailer . 2 
Ghervitte Bascomn bec Secon eee ee ee Cliff a 
Recktepradieycmitac ccm cieiceieie mie etait e aeaedecteks see Herbert Heywood 

Acts I, II ead III Occur Back of the Scovell House and Baxter’s 
Store in ‘Irontown, Tenn., a Village of 800 Souls. 

Staged by Frank Merlin. 


DR. KNOCK 
(23 performances) 


February 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Game, erekersisssiers Iavatoloielel ef e.aialeierehel olole erskatsre1 steistsveuelele¥elers ereters Harold Hecht 
Doctor Parpalaid....... sioinielata(oleteterecieietereictcteieks Herbert V. Gellendré 
DO CHOR SRO aa heccceveia’etele os1e'e cielsteie erehsitioniers scateieeie Robert H. Gordon 
Madamieh Parpalatd vis teieisreva:e cic .e'elaretaorerere stsieisverercistevers ete Florence House 
TW TS Rake ko ORO DINO ONG Od OGG Ie Bee TER DOS Pe men eae Mary Martin 
INL OUSC WEE te tererciel efaisislejeirisicieisie seis «se nclekrensieisiniensisresinreete Tom Hayes 
PRG Ml GO wad 1 Grieting tars wins eich. </5 suardleretohs olde ctor eetets. Francis Burk 
Berar date tiie aloes hraretaier ove, ool alert ter atalerelo ayaa tetorate'atotare steve Donald Hartman 
Madame: Ponies irc testes o ete wie ote soho tetera eerie omit Anne Schmidt 
ApPariner’ a \Wites. 2% mcck bv svete erie se aiclevelors icles os Erna Obermeier 
BAY Country nd ello wie oleae orclalets lols iovole/stereteleleleveieiel William D. Post, Jr. 
Another Country!) Mellow «aes scies ees cese eure cecicls Francis Fergusson 
Madame se Remy: ictercitecver cletvreicleie siateloicielete sieiemitend ei ters Frances Wilson 


Act I.—The Road to St. Maurice. Act II.—The Doctor’s Office. 
Act III.—The Front Hall of the Hotel. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


One of Abner’s friends 
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Dr. Knock, a sharper, takes over the practice of a legitimate 
medico in a small town in France, promptly and successfully votes 
practically the entire population on the sick list and collects fees 
for the prescriptions he writes from an exhaustless memory of 
many patent medicine recipes. 


THE SPIDER 
(16 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Fulton Oursler and Lowell 
Brentano. Produced by Albert Lewis and Sam H. Harris at the 
Century Theatre, New York, February 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mem Man aren sscisiceida cesar citutlee et ohieeee ay Sass Wm. E. Morris 
Pulre e NPAT c cietlcteiviccieleicis.atetesuie wlateiare cies crctecs setae Donald Mackenzie 
eae g Ga td pate siete wtelela odie «eile eihe,elo sersete fos oe eiac dee Eleanor Griffith 
BUG RSet ye CATIE spetate wichots, <Glstechc\e cxaie lo slo's ip inane ieyele a= storees John F. Morrissey 
EG SD GCCOL Uainy Nels he ints stovetaeialc evils otlard ob uiore ale chen Arthur Stuart Hull 
TRS Bae S Shh 5 Sars AO Bb BPA Or Ie Sie Semmes John Burkell 
EPEC cone i ereiere’ ere atois chclerel ce aceneisiaterstererataletele/ aha retersy nate Anton Ascher 
ibe Ayal} Greig aR eG ame nGACOGOD OGDOORCEC an cde Priscilla Knowles 
MH Me RRCTIOL TEI cle ere eleraial stars: siaiele els sie ieieivietstoisraferane siernvetere Frederick Smith 
PR emELOUGE ea Cale ieisiee.ore viel als) sin erere\cie aisie’s)<careie sie tie acl Ralph Stone 
pis emmGrt fyb ceita mre tule a teletslons she: eve lel sieie\e| «oie! sie:s/erelate ete o\sieiera Thomas Findlay 
Officer: Simpson 5.01.6) <% © chore 6610s ie ie W p.0)o 0 ia/slvyelskeisVs\ 010s sie. aye. si J. Howard 
OMmcer, BUGkGrn <r. cine cvolePetote cield ave chete tis orai o terete ae cia: suolelenelersie J. Romer 
Officer Shayne... ..Will Warner 
Omer ‘Casey si cc. cle. ade re iain the cate ho Mele sdictoveresretale oiscis J. Gordon 
Officer Dougherty.. .D. J. Flanagan 
Officer Jones...... eee. W. Plunkett 
Officer Thornton. Belen SOND es <piyalere ..Jack Morgan 
4 diva JDO e sR Ani Se Se AS BMene Oto codat ede AS odoadas ..Jack Bennett 
PATEXARGET syeictele cle. o 0. acc etotere Wicleiciey cle aie pins ieee bebe aaveietaieice Paul Nugent 
Moreh oe on SS ASO ARON SET OCP Ol: Laan C GEA oS aI OIC H. Yano 
SECS eat tomer ieleresctate clols cic tia 6 a¥etss tieie's of, claic tre Germaine Giroux 
Chatrandeiinc Grealiveciie'< stp viclele os 014 slo sials bio sleisielel sie John Halliday 


Acts I, II and III.—During a Performance at the Tivoli Vaude- 


ville Theatre. é 
Staged by Albert Lewis. 


See “‘The Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


THE WRECKER 
(40 performances) 


A mystery melodrama in three acts by Arnold Ridley and Ber- 
nard Merivale. Produced by Guy Bates Post (by arrangement 
with E. J. Carroll and Harry I. Cohen) at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, February 27, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Some sly fellow has been managing to wreck all the fastest and 
finest trains in England. He not only wrecks them, but boasts of 
the time and place the wrecking is to be done. 
pected but not until late in the evening is the real villain uncov- 
ered. He is none other than the old chief himself, made mad by 
the constant noise of the trains and his inability to keep them 


Gladys Elliot........ EP DOOI oOeEe weriseie stevie ...--Phyllis Harding 
IMG ys Koro ereietetste) ait sere ejcialelovera's © Sate Oubiodamislsi nine eee ate Sara Haden 
Noah Dwemblett ys <7. cess « cleile's lnieicie's sisivesisiele eisiere Alfred Hemming 
Mary,Shelton 2) cists ss oo ste Siavats cies ei aveipiclel=is'e\eleial<loteperare Elsie Wagstaff 
MRIOSEL” WOVE. cieieccistererere selves alae leavers) oralatesereleis afore lore ebeloliete ..Jack Leslie 
JVoshual Barneys sree e1citic clots olcle/ ele eielio si “Pere telaivietel else /elein Clifford Walker 
Inspector Ratchett........ ORO COUO GOODE GAUO Ctr Onde Pacie Ripple 
Sir Gervaise” Bartlett... «+s + cie'ec)ssielotrie clole «solr ele eotsle Douglas Garden 
TAWA EROUE I Rig Pet oI OOOD 06 OC DO OC DOCU. ORO EnOg IoC ONCS Frank Arundel 
Padys Beryl Metchley;s cicivicicisie ajaile siete olsi elects > cle) ere Annabella Murray 
Chester FRyley ck estes oes Sle re clea ote s siete eistcicls e's eleja e's Roland Hogue 
ite Micurirtets cireteroteioress erat triers cretriaterete ei @ etausialeleveleteresel a George Bowman 

1D aah earn OIEIAO Gare CU ROTO OOO GOOG a. olor One Lyman Watts 
Horace Skeets stesis's cise attetele sia elstotercis\e s/elele estes sie John M. Troughton 
aioe sceeccaclelss. se E clekaf sroatave ciel eter teteisierer core wrahetereyetntekotcre Tracy Graham 
Ae) bs kriNd hy Aoi. O OOM LIOUEIC OU OG OO DL SOIC DOME COTOGa” Carlton Rivers 


Acts I and III.—General Office of the Great Trunk Railway, Eng- 
land. Act II.—Scene 1—Library of Roger’s House in Marylebone 
Square. 2—Interior of a Switch Tower. 

Staged by Guy Bates Post. 


running on time. 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Flourney Miller and 
Aubrey Lyles; music by Jimmy Johnson, “Fats” Waller and 
Clarence Todd; lyrics by Henry Creamer and Andy Razaf. Pro- 
duced by Con Conrad, Inc., at Daly’s Theatre, New York, Feb- 


KEEP SHUFFLIN’ 
(104 performances) 


ruary 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


EIA, Hoctinn oD b BOODO RGA CONDO Ah DOOD OnE OUnSS Ain uboamoe Jerry Mills 
ELEH Eyes ara terclawete nie ele crorelereler sian cars Sleiwiardl fis am aire cobs George Battles 
IB LOUM etre) ONES iateratersloiece oveersvolaie evare oie tery ies eactakaiostoleranc rere John Gregg 
INE OSE Iarevats iotsivaelaie s. 0% (eters alalspeysielelsiepel=,sieues) uanensiesaere cre ioe ore John Vigal 
Wialtereya <evcieisis cic lerecesisisieie biti siasemiete Oe wale ehete areas Clarence Robinson 
CEA DD ertuerther Wie e eletsierasctose iets lige tovalens Vote sraisromerarntum enone Byron Jones 
WEVELY DL. e sieceis ysievate acalaed Ribena ceteisieiseea dettelterece etelsioiersts anole Evelyn Keyes 
IBIORE RS Hi cINOdGnah Ganwewao ved CHOC Amo Gd cdoOSNAass Honey Brown 
Alice..... Riera oleieiiehete, sieim isi sial winstiatersisie) slaynieleleielelese sce lesa everarerstene Jean Starr 
WUGES Galeton atiober:dbOadue cs rdnoosonbontocacasae. Margaret Lee 
DLCVEW CHICITLS Aarcraie elem otcieteie)stetetsreiareieinrmretatercretererterete Flourney Miller 
HameP eo: wiciin. see he adete eee etietaede oe mioeriehs oe iene en Aubrey Lyles 
Ruths doo tiote reais, ateorvtn ica sisvehacetelele cists o: Sletase tots Rien ees Josephine Hall 
Mande 24.5. cre tivores vetoes ene atialetterstoute tate skis ea mbtrants Maude Russell 


Var bGisiare sraiseieietetene Sreiate aeonereateeies saieteson meneame Billie Yarbough 
Hazel ce cisstsasisisree eet coe nseceercesscecseceveeeeses Hazel Sheppard 


Many are sus- 
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Grit Pasties Ses hate < vheele aiavd a Bidateiats Stole wah otal Gretta Anderson 
INEVEOE Banc s pod asl woes dene OecEOOOODUAOE NGne an Aaago de: Marie Dove 
Bil ayes fo,2.1ays westoree eerie ae ape eterarahe eee ea reese eee Gilbert Holland 
Joseph: sic eeccae pia inves lasletetciece at Sace stele cnc atndnetcelare . Herman Listerino 
Oe he IN ORCHESTRA 

n the ILE INE VS aieoisieis rere socio a osha sree cers ce) teverate “Fats” Waller 
OnetheyBblackesiKeys src ctasrocny meiicincsies ers asics « +...-Jimmy Johnson 
Behind then Bugle oe wtenrsicscsekesjaujedadecesles ce oue Jabbo Smith 


Acts I, II and III.—In and Near Jimtown. 
Staged by Con Conrad. 


The continuing adventures of Steve Jenkins and Sam Peck, 
whose ambition it is to keep on living without working. This 
time they plan to blow up a bank in the interests of the “Equal 
Sus League, thereby releasing a lot of lazy capital loafing in the 
vaults. 


* THE BACHELOR FATHER 
(125 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Childs Carpenter. Pro- 
duced by David Belasco at the Belasco Theatre, New York, 
February 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


(EGS g SS <r S od b eco aad inecOUSOCOUocd aS oDanDnobanons George Riddell 
rari Cie INCA tiie. AND) Upcivinielciolevae sve e srelecctsalnisin eiaele ele David Glassford 
Sir Basil Winterton, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.G.M., K.W., 

C. Aubrey Smith 


Viitay BEMIS AnsGodocbonOomo00co AUe CONC AgoGdoue dda a4 Geoffrey Kerr 
ACCME remtn etc i lave cicre dls cloha ois:cis Slelois el tisieaielelolere sfojaietivess Viola Roache 
MEOGMTE Ya ULEI Grr. mraslera sos Diaisigloteb alors Sialkiece siahicr ais wie ssnela Rex O’ Malley 
Ep icit Ca MOCHEGAL Ors leteteolalel sie evetel euers) siete! avo! prcre’e/oushe) «| Versa Harriett Lorraine 
MViarial CredacOnicetae «(etree shee syaieieusts o sislateloestbin: casstere/a eisle Adriana Dori 
PACE PORE ELON Used OL Ver Pertti ste cia otlp aerator sie eth) elutes aeiar siete June Walker 
ie ee CLtie Vaeatel clersloeleleisislalo. 2 o.e sia) eres elasciaeiate)o @lsicieica's Howard Bouton 
EE op aga anOeU0 Gn CDEC OUNODOCOSDOMUTESOGoGUD Maryland Jarbeau 
LGR et Se saree iee ciclorcielsis.c.sie-nis orale cists piel ie wiclivie elnv’e aetelere crt ote Kitty Gray 
RRO DEST tcl acter eprsteis esis aa aieisaaelece goes cedaes Thomas Reynolds 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room in Rooksfold House, Sir Basil Win- 
terton’s Home in Surrey, England. 2—Corner of a Room in Kate 
Trent’s House, Manchester, England. 3—Balcony of Bianca Cre- 
daro’s House, Florence, Italy. 4—Front Door and Steps of Tony 
eee Lodging House, New York. Acts II and III.—-Rooksfold 

ouse. 

Staged by David Belasco. 


Sir Basil Winterton, having had his affairs as a young man, 
comes upon the lonesome days of his sixties when he decides to 
call in and do what he can to help the illegitimate progeny he has 
been supporting for many years. His solicitor rounds up a boy 
Geoffrey in rural England, a girl Maria in Florence, and a girl 
Tony in New York. They are taken to Rooksfold house, Sir 
Basil’s estate, and there agree to give the old gentleman a chance 
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to act like a father. In no time Sir Basil is happy and the chil- 
dren content. Then come partings and problems. 


MARRIAGE ON APPROVAL 
(12 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Michael Kallesser. Produced by the 
author at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, March 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mirai Mote y;<ierctelerelsicieferelerelels sleioisisiola sieleieleele aloleietetetalehelsietels Lou_ Ripley 
Wrillard ean sniccc.cve.c:ere o :ctelsietetsiaicjeis eveiniele eleieietsloistevers Larry Fletcher 
Marie Tobin....... sidtis Hoatelotercloie ete sheletele: vis lores’ ahs seleiaredie Phyllis Povah 
Mrs. Miller..... Sere leioiovcte aleve efarasclslpiejalajatetciers/aicister erareterers Carrie Weller 
LONE ys WIPPEIanic mieieielsicicroieloielclons eieteleteqeians evaterontreneretere Lawrence Leslie 


Acts I, Il and I1I].—Home of Larry Fletcher. 


Willard Keane and Marie Tobin agree on trial marriage for a 
year. Within that time Keane, feeling the shackles, gets away to 
South America. Thinking herself deserted Marie takes up with 
Henry Wippen, who turns out a rotter. Willard returns, shoots 
Wippen, forgives Marie and goes to jail. (A rewritten version of 
“Trial Marriage,” produced January 31, 1927.) 


IMPROVISATIONS IN JUNE 
(14 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Max Mohr; translated by Susanne 
Behn and Cecil Lewis. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, March 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Majordomo.......+e0- ROR OT HOU OOO LIDOne Seiseiciceseea sda Ula eer ssae 
PIrst Wervants Mice ce cs eerie cee ale alas cre ereintale: Melereters atst eye Harold Moulton 
Second! Servanta cs octcccice selec te tererleeseee Walter Tupper Jones 
THEE Serva n tits a rels are ove oie s:<corsicletmete e cicltiog el cretera re cinhes Neil Cornell 
Elkin, Secretary to Samuel Mill............... J. Edward Bromberg 
Warley; Physician to Samuel! Milley... 2 o% oes oe oe Sayre Crawley 
FLOM PRIN OVestarete cise ale telelare Wisin ielere ola eievarelaleietete serene eye Donald Cameron 
Princess OGIOLE <arcyerevetes sie nlekajelelccerelovevare ciel sierereteeeterer te Eva Le Gallienne 
(Adam Zappe, Lmprovisatorc,cic:sjatestce loi aly leterenccelereiereeicetee Egon Brecher 

1SAiica.s « ne ecerececeees Rd ale omtellale: deierctdere sis Josephine Hutchinson 
Samuel Mill........ Ni o2cia\ aia, a0 Wloty ais, are Steleduaistsia eee Walter Beck 
Ian Mill..... JSooccuc ator eieteale Salorelelasertarsi ate arent e wrereiers John Eldridge 
BiretsOficer qiscsmeageceesie es Deu cit ciet esate ataetere Walter Tupper Jones 
Second Officer...... afese sxe) slaleccievelsthcrolelel tulemmmereletclerereisieerets Neil Cornell 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Entrance Hall of the Castle Orloff on a Lake 
Near Salzburg. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 
A bloated American plutocrat takes over a Salzburg castle and 
seeks to buy happiness for his melancholy son. But all his gold 
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buys him nothing but the contempt of his neighbors, while the 
proud princess of the castle, rather than be contaminated by the 
gold, arranges to have herself shot by a faithful retainer. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
(5 performances) 
A comedy in four acts by Anton Tchekov; translated by George 
Calderon. Produced by James B. Fagan at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, March 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MAMET VASHA Store cle « t75 Stee vl 6. claeie's ore ale’e eieTote ere 6 share Mary Newnham Davis 
BsOpalchine oe sale + eine aoiinipmiciisnier ap esis = scisisiestisiate Edwin Maxwell 
MEE HOC OE or faleretouniat cle stsiowe ovelstaiere'cieleusiel sheicse eteie WF A. Henderson Storie 
MUSES eo ilo ate ia)e ce iets ele sinle ldvaislowicieiers-arele cave teases Edward Rigby 
WEB Ed SEG e SRO 8 CD OE Ce COT er eer Gemma Fagan 
NViaGarie VR AN EV BEY 8. 0.cfelarerete croetarenstore teed areca ia crelinsacerataecete Mary Grey 
MSeCON IG Gay CE ic iciers. stcpusie.> sinietb re. ate terelere ym olaissers aveiersie James B. Fagan 
Barbara Esther Mitchell 
Gitar latte miceettce elvis ot o/oictle iatstale eiciae 23% w otiSicte dictate oe Ethel Griffies 
PMN CON OEP ISH ESHIUK «ste .0.1010 cue Sie/m/oiejeyb fo eipnaysildierwie lahoie. svoreuavease Gyles Isham 
[NAST eRe a ieial ciel sreln' ol cialcicle ero icieie cleleteleveteion wiciee Charles Courtneidge 
PGCE me PrOphiMOl! «\se c's sjo.v'e\e\s <is'w oetanbice e sitlelabs iebios Glen Byam Shaw 
EL i ATT E) Pep neP etal nl aVaie' olen evavalesa¥erw ci cioisie ave ors ce siete: </aielelale.«’s Lowden Adams 


Acts I, II and III.—On Madame Ranevsky’s Property in Russia, 
Staged by James B. Fagan. 

Mme. Ranevsky, back from Paris, discovers her estates threat- 
ened with sale for debt. Trusting in the divine providence that 
should protect the aristocracy she permits affairs to take their 
course and the family is finally ejected, the property going at auc- 
tion to the son of a peasant who formerly was a vassal to the 
Ranevsky family. 


WITHIN THE LAW 
(16 performances) 
A play in four acts by Bayard Veiller. Revived by the Cham- 
berlain Brown Cosmopolitan Artists at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, March 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


It pats DOA AC OSCR OGRE CGS EDERANE DODO OO De aor Ie Julia Hoyt 
Sane ASRPHOG coe cieiays cleidis sels sikh sible sictersiclevoia.e sisiswic's se Edward Rose 
PRC aarde Gil det ysisisidia o\olajrjeyiep + ore eleisrepiatelly 9181.0 /06\0 lel lakaige Charles Ray 
MidwardeGilders..ceuccceccccotecrcvecesscese see Conway Wingfield 
George Demarest.........seeeeeeereceesetteercceses Fred L.' Tiden 


Veet MOLES cis\sinleielacic c oicls's o 61ele.0 05s wiessieinicivieeeiec.e ee Peggy Allenby 
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Detective. Sergeant. Cassidy. ./<jeisisjciaiscieyere'e vlersivic crsuererevelole Philip Heege 
Mary )Purtier ister stee ceria rencisverstriniecls Bate ...- Violet Heming 
Aggie Lynch....... ‘Claudette Colbert 
Joe Garson. .. Robert Warwick 
Bannies vs ves Margaret Luerssen 
William Irwin .. George Alison 
Eddie Griggs..... .. Stanley Logan 
Police Inspector Burke. ..Frank Shannon 
TPROMASs sein dsm eireetale .. Robert Linden 
Chicago Red.. .. James T. Ford 


Tom Dacey. ...Ralph Vincent 
Williams.... " neg Henning 
peers - eral noe ‘ eorge Hoag 

Mapclccater sierapavetecsisiaia tine eraiciats ois oteke sheimteecsim ele es Jic) ee Brewer 


“Act I.—Private Office of Edward Gilder. Act II. — Mary Turner’s 
Apartment. Act III.—Edward Gilder’s Library. Act 1V.—Inspector 
Burke’s Office. 

Staged by Clifford Brooke and Mabel Brownell. 

Mary Turner, unjustly accused of theft from her employer, Ed- 
ward Gilder of the Emporium, is sent to prison for three years at 
Gilder’s insistence. Out of prison Mary plans an elaborate cam- 
paign of revenge, including the commission of various crimes kept 
scrupulously within the law. Finally she will be thoroughly re- 
venged upon Gilder by marrying his son. Mary’s gang, against 
her orders, plan to rob the Gilder home, are caught and Mary is 
only saved by the sacrifice of Joe Garson, who confesses the mur- 
der of a stool pigeon killed in the raid. After which Mary con- 
fesses her love for Richard Gilder. 


HER UNBORN CHILD 
(47 performances) 


A play in three acts by Howard McKent Barnes and Grace 
Hayward; revised by Melville Burke. Produced by the Majestic 
Productions, Inc., at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, March 5, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


S PERS ie CHNEAY:. cane peiniect dl asieiniotctarareUnaieciee serene nice Margaret Byers 
Stewarts iNenmnedy.. sacs te Ge eis e ree a een een Elisha Cook, Jr, 
Mrgmien tied yi) i oe acce ttt aig tote ose tee eee nines Effie Shannon 
Blizabet haiGilberts: selec sw octaehe eversie c wictelela Selole Qelere eraiciels Pauline Drake 
Doris Rennedy-. ss s.cuu renee. ca cee ee a ee ce Cane Ivy Mertons 
Miss i@onovennt Mihi hianceie's, tes ate so vata kecnstorstetererentone Lea Penman 
NVACKUC ONOVEDT oie: cuele eiieiciass ere einieitieleveiereictalnte me eiahais sie te Theodore Hecht 
Dr Reming tow crecheeiersas sie cleacoccee: aelerereeten cis matte William Corbett 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of the Kennedys in a mid- 
western City. 
Staged hy Melville Burke. 
Doris Kennedy finds herself in trouble as a result of a road- 
house adventure with Jack Conover, whom she expected to marry. 
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Facing her problem Doris considers an abortion, which an honest 
doctor refuses to perform. She also refuses to marry the deceiv- 
ing Jack when he has a change of heart and wishes to make her 
an honest woman. The family stands by Doris and she and Jack 
marry in the end. 


THE GREAT NECKER 
(39 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Elmer Harris. Produced by Cham- 
berlain Brown at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, March 6, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Charles A. Baker 
Wiad sais AO pcigcn a keoon o Gr eLiGntod apo oGaaneaded { Prank Milas 
Madame: Hist Oke Se aye tatoos, nip Sanya le aur eisinisi sie aioe cis ehole ake Marjorie Gateson 
ares iat aistorarerers siete ters ole) eierete ete, tavercleve ore satstaretrarerarctens Sidney Paxton 
BASEN Tipe ONT OF tore ars wiolduers Gio le ele 6 Se wictaeleie wnt o8 oles Taylor Holmes 
PAU OID WaCOHE DE is alecte\ciaxo-.9,a16 (eines ayeie, = ai 8 Sistem etieteioveie James B. Carson 
WAH ae fees eloceicie ome Sicha aalererals oye sisielatdisve sieves.» She ale oe Kenneth Curtis 
COSCO LIS QUID DS xia, 5 e/a e tusce o cist,» [nso .suais lnle orate 's ota ie ielalsieis Ray Walburn 
Mr map aAWLOI ne stremtcnie.ceteeis seteaa ees eros cen eae Blanche Ring 
Pasisys Hawthorne?s -cryeisis ls eele cle sicyrreie shee Sieve oleeine se Irene Purcell 
BNC VEE ELE USOI So roleistelors srever el ele susie Gri erate a.alatons pele sie aide Hal Thompson 
ANH ES GELD DSarats relate tes lele,s, c/a recareraieie otarav< otate-a ere vel atelee/s tarts Zola Talma 
PLA WCLUES Seine a sinicrsticls a cic ea uiein cia ccicieins oot a rhe eile Gordon Wescott 


Acts I and IJ.—Drawing Room, Pomroy’s Town House, Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Act I1J.—Garden, Madame Estelle’s Country Place, 
Long Island. 

Staged by J. Fred Butler. 

Backing the films, Arthur Pomroy seeks to influence the judg- 
ment of Mrs. Hawthorne of the censor board. He does not get 
very far with this lady but he does better with her daughter 
Pansy, an overwise virgin representing the younger generation. 
Put in his place finally by Miss Hawthorne the investigating 
Arthur turns to the widow Estelle, who has been waiting some- 
what impatiently to be turned to. 


THE FURIES 
(45 performances) 


A play in three acts by Zoe Akins. Produced by John Tuerk 
at the Shubert Theatre, New York, March 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
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Fifi Sands, emboldened by an extra glass of champagne, tells 
her husband what she really thinks of him and also of her plan 
to divorce him and marry Owen MacDonald. That night Mr. 
Sands is found dead. Fifi is included with the suspects questioned 
by the district attorney. It develops two men are in love with 
her, the MacDonald she expects to marry and Oliver Bedloe, her 
husband’s attorney. Locked in Bedloe’s apartment forty-two 
stories from the ground Fifi finally discovers that MacDonald is 
a cad and Bedloe crazy. Bedloe confesses the murder and jumps 
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Dr. Paul Hemmingway.......-.-+-++ ECOL ETE CORO Ian Maclaren 
Owen MacDotiald thin scarimiciicwie/siele ais viciso sie ities )t 0, Frederick Worlock 
Caroline) Peer. Fol tema eld slelsstetasreleie’d store: dieters Greta Kemble Cooper 
Hern And Pe ws) sistant oce ovelenalezeisim steisielerelsrs[sreysisieieccierareleys Estelle Winwood 
Oliver Bedloe aeiia tes elt cltionl clevelclelers stele sietere die Fiala wictelel Mere A. E. Anson 
Pihi) ‘Stin Sis Redis cei cierolo esc torerpiainrctevovel dla s lore wiaraieiet oleteetore' sie Laurette Taylor 
Plate SATs teetetevetatesesstal creven orel ofietereleferetore(s<stetetoterorci on creroiorera Alan Campbell 
DDIStLICE WA CLOEMIE Yi cicis ela loloisvelsverereletatereiet=lcfelelelaloisloletsialer Alfred Kappeler 
Tay ein aterelsahcle eiaictovererelolevelorersicketeleisteteleiieretenclalolerere Clarence Handyside 
Phen esa stoves ators ote) okey cls ic/otey oielelateteyeisieis ever setereireloters areretevers Maurine O’ Moor 
Bradley cies vic cleicccreta sie cle « welerelete ons ie olaefaceicleleleislels aiale’=\sielalie Ross Herts 
OES SRE Sates. siclvve wiv nlelaleve’ susie plereveurs © ele nies lsterslote svalsrel es John Parrish 
BedloessvMatijeat. Accs ort epoca sya aieyereepsia se lal Mehs ois. 6 Charles Henderson 


Act I.—Harvey Bell Smith’s Apartment, New York City. Act II. 
—The Sands’ Home on Fifth Avenue. Act III.—Oliver Bedloe’s 
Apartment. 

Staged by George Cukor. 


out the window to his death. Fifi is providentially rescued. 


A play in three acts by B. Harrison Orkow. Produced by 
James W. Elliott at the Empire Theatre, New York, March 8, 
1928. 


NAPOLEON 
(11 performances) 


Cast of characters— 
UG Oodo ns aieraseiicloysiaiaiasa-sivtelsteleierets a raioreiere acdsiocsesac Marie Paxton 
Ma ndlord te rctereieve tere visienisteusleretelatetevece otter creators Herbert Ashton 


IN ‘at Ol GOT Ryans tate eke lonet susieys eusyovolesejaressis\'evehalaietenctsteTousseteteiovsrs ieee Lionel Atwill 
Sergeant vot sGuard vic. cicrete sce « ales la cals eraareeaialeia sole ere D. J. Hamilton 
IROStAN dis eierwiele seis visielerele niet lernteretestalete = creas ete ialcre olclsicls Eugene Donovan 
Tee Gina cher eteveialarsis cates tase eteva 6 slsieverens) Shere, peter eiwus vere stonheraraiete Thais Lawton 
GOtir gad cise cis o:stet tele ctetere lotic verel isel: she eheds «sb ore Herbert Standing 
Countess si Wialeweakacieiis <jsveccvelane sia stele stvioce Maus clalsiaerorm ea. Selena Royle 
Marshal Ney...... .-.. Barry Whitcomb 
General Bertrand.... ... Beresford Lovett 
General Gaulaincoutt, .:0 sicjateletecisiotanieclavioite Siete einicicins Charles White 
Fouche..... ote Bic Blond Warsaw cate Helereiaus Oiotemrevetettice Getce Albert Bruning 
Pauline’ ic sve.castew s sicte ca oh slepis vie ove vig eieisisseis.b everwrelercie Margaret Mower 
Thackeyismerielsicteriars Stereo cress ralsrtiee errr totebeteleletersee ite Lionel Bevans 
Litt Gli ors ariane ej's asereyorsivo 0) ah clstoleye) thels Slenelerersisl sine rece Robert Bentley 
Miafavetterc ce weale cons colette Ree Cee. Charles Angelo 
Constant oo coe octets nd Oo Sera a Ee J. Malcom Dunn 


Meetievall ooo cre‘s's!etotefateletstolole’e’s tetaleteletslotsleleteletetetelelotsrste’atetets Paul Doucet 
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(Venti sr. shepieteesclele bes iemie pistes oloieipic lois ie cle isteipieistcrne ...D. J. Hamilton 
Gantain: Maitiandio means culscicciwsiscionis cee serie’ Sebi Donovan 
RSs Tie eat P afer alarca's(s.9 sic/aitinicias civiee. nis sinehare clare ce Robert Bentley 
Santini. ....... Pei siale aladr sae Vil= wisisze ie @ioleiejoiairispyrisis oui icy Charles Angelo 
em Ou Nicarararmane ems a's cians’ 4 Saicaicinte anise ail J. Malcom Dunn 
RRIGEE UC SUMP ILO WE a crasells sioclore's eta: sieves wis es Wiese ised eles Beresford Lovett 


Acts I and III.—Scene 1—Room of_an Inn on the Road to Paris, 
1815. Act IJ.—Ante-Room in the Elysee Palace. Scene 2—St. 
Helena. 

Staged by Robert Milton and Frank Merlin. 


Sketchy episodes from the life of the emperor, beginning with 
the escape from Elba and ending in his death on St. Helena. 


12,000 
(64 performances) 


A play in three acts by Bruno Frank; adapted by William A. 
Drake. Produced by Garrick Players at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, March 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pte TL Gie aie Site fete ceiere ln aisicle/pisiarsie/sleieisiain'eieVe,s,'a\e ena ere otis ..-. Basil Sydney 
The Elder Brother.... .Leonard Mudie 
The Younger Brother. -John McGovern 


SP TEY SA areca erelets cisusiy ere e\i tein c .- Robert Vivian 
IAMGL EE erro n occa nicinicisieteiaiolel eleialesne-s/eks aiserete . Walter Kingsford 
His Serene Highness, the Prince of ———....... C. H. Croker-King 
ihe Baroness Of Spangenburyg.. «0 jciis~sis.cie 44 o.1cje's ofels 16 Mary Ellis 
PUN @OLOMel eae anatase nici sere re rs eteichaCaraliccelelels tities, sata mytte elena Lumsden Hare 


Acts I, II and III.—A Summer Pavilion in the Gardens of a Ger- 
man Ducal Palace at the Time of the American Revolution. 
Staged by Basil Sydney. 

Piderit, a secretary employed by his Hessian Highness, con- 
spires to defeat the sale and shipment of 12,000 Hessian farmers 
sold to the British for use in the war against America. Piderit 
arouses the sympathy and gains the aid of the Baroness Spangen- 
burg, favorite to His Highness, and is himself saved, when his 
conspiracy is uncovered, by Frederick the Great. 


YOURS TRULY 
(16 performances) 


A musical play in two acts; book by Clyde North; lyrics by 
Anne Caldwell; music by Raymond Hubbell. Presented by Gene 
Buck at the Century Theatre, New York, March 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IG fycetiieinons tlle arerarchave/ oie i0\c)e Achtionbanaonaopda o0:0000¢00.Lrving, bisher 
JOC LIM Si vle crew cig ccc c sconce vveyccccies sievcecssccioecicn Jack Stanley 
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TOROS OS TROUT OCOD OPI Orio LOCUIGCO ne SOdadT John Kearney 
ah Bis re Gta aa ALU BIG S169 BY OlaS Sreiere BIN ee: O16 Ce BAj0 4 olule ele ees Jean Kirkland 
Dati ch soso ran wins atelete evel sini ha tales and ai ssiaveinioneisVeleraleraters Elizabeth Duray 
eR eStillwell’ ceva s weioierers'a cies.s/oleivis! vie ele'wicisteinie’s Theodore Babcock 

gris Tey:2es eave eveie le vares ayelialeratle orale istardravele hah sxosolefeloh sl eleinveraheve eversiiae Leon Errol 
Boazolinowat ails sie ols) s'e aictaisve <p atclaisl oct orel okereieretesmininl ower elatete Vic Casmore 
Rat eect anos ch alie, Siciotasetede. clots areksletere clove lel of ttarel ey averats) Lotta Fanning 
IS Gat sis ci Arlee n crete wie. tie ae wi nlaialels otavel 9) deeloc eh Sielictetelelel qarerererss Vera Meyers 
Maryam Stull well ste <1 siiesoleloteccuctiasjaurtostaxeusleveleteve/eletalets ie ccieters Evelyn Hoey 
Boaridit: scissors, avoveiecnes 0 adte orecove sialetelore avetel eters etre ral cetera wlerars Jean Kirkland 
IPD Ger bya GOL Gin sronerer eretavevesiatelnstelereiste aqtlovarenatera aicisiacclalareineicis Tom Waters 
Chiat eB e ies cite ra inlc eiets ofaietolo otafeye wieiale clave yews szelnveiviers:s'e Forrest _Yarnall 
AD BOWEL YaIROSC aos. 0a eps oloselasele-a s) oiaisl oislarsrelsiepeieieis(oveisieisiegs oie Eunice Hall 
Willies Dupont! W.taceiee ss.ctecsls Valerie Raemore 
Miarrnintendletehericrersiisisisiets s\evetoiswiatel cveretele ...Eve Johnston 
G@ynthiawoies si aac cciiecisicieie semisvaieielsisie siacclets ..Inez Van Horn 
A DEWIEE Vy Miete aielete eth ate evaleleie oi oiclotepaboleraisin s/« ateve\e se afofolaveys Earl Van Horn 
DP ACU ba atari cicis\ea:e/ehe vie ciel oi sistelctolale stata eleisisie aleveia'ate:s mee oe 

: : eggy Frawley 
G@himese. Gtrloen acre ctslete clinic ceccietalelestoleis) skeisteremiatere ae { Dolly Pros 
Rilow.eteGir lt es utile « derscecepaie o/s teretersieisioemicislers Tere Gladys Lake 
AVACE Of are tape e'stsfo ie ayssele oleie oxece tieiey ain sia, 5/ebe\ ale is tes cle eloveioke aha Jean Kirkland 
MissMiongstreet i+, tae da teye cvccet se alevcvarekare sitios ciao Diane Du Verne 
MusseINGwbtiryte ce cette ae acne ere wae creree aati elenio a seine Eunice Hall 
Missustuy Vesantate « dees diate cic cae celee eee c clei sti Edith Babson 
IM iss SELORAITIPWaY.c cies .0.s\eieisis eel stetac) eins Matava eae ae Virginia Hawkins 
Miss; Glemdénisi g odoi5 3.5010 e106, sable wis ase Dita ele Soe ree Gladys Lake 
Miss © Batter rel des: c/stere svc ois cevslete 8) s avereis ot hercraleiers ols aisle Eve Johnston 
IMiSai tic kertin StEt ss. ae: ovve syoiajere os /olei scehetaleyoiefatel ate «elses Queenie French 
IMTS aig Fale WEAELIEN «ne c'eaze sieieels) cieie'=\cin lore ulelcieitie.¢ oe Rees Valerie Raemere 
IMissipNosxthelitiesicts wate s:c/e viene e alotayereretere ararainietelavccte ove Betty MacDonald 
MViSSERNEALTESOILAG rasccctere sist atersiare Slane eitees oleae ctaielenateeicinieiite Lucille Rich 
Misses Lillinglast' et tes) sisi creiaisre cate eee ore overseer ie ae sunnene Lotta Fanning 
VSS OotttbwOnctlinen tis Mae the stele ls sei teres stereietatie ee aeerereenets - Olive Manlet 


Act I.—Mission Square, New York City. Act II.—Scene 1—A 
Garden on the Estate of J. P. Stillwell. 2—Street Back of Dinty 
Moore’s. 3—Interior of the ‘‘Mission.’”” 4—Underneath Dinty 
Moore’s. 5—Chang’s “Open Door Night Club,” 

Staged by Gene Buck. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


An operatic version in two acts adapted from the famous story 
by Alexandre Dumas; written by William Anthony McGuire; 
music by Rudolph Friml; lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse and Clifford 
Grey. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Lyric Theatre, New 


* THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
(109 performances) 


York, March 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


RUSAAG or bere ceatteboraieis. oitiaare disisia sisisiels cieieisinsies) 6 RODELE DD, BUnnS 
Comte De La Rochefort..... eleva re Si eke etal ecotarensios sielsiste chore ters Louis Hector 
Unnkeepers.cieieyswieie iste sisteveloieineite el areieeieisietsieieiene Harrison Brockbank 
LOO Nass ese ip gid onecousls Nive wale s7alulava Dveieiasire sclels migteretr ere Naomi Johnson 
Lady {Dex Winter .tscisievoeteian ale stercninre arcmievelere areolar Vivienne Osborne 
Porthosttinccciste cies eis ccioe stoteeasinelt erajcraleienatereletelerers ets Detmar Poppen 
Athos Hct: s i hau b ashen eee s bate eer een een Douglass R. Dumbrille 


CAMramals recta ciaie slaele Si sis rewire cecaerermersieer ee seeeceeees Joseph Macaulay 
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Constance) BonacietiX \..c.¢<ecissasiewices Aste seeeeeee Vivienne Segal 
Bean CHES ree Serer teleioiicus a ier ays sha wis oso oss Biefe.cisiousheiemieimia[si Lester Allen 
VAT Ca rate ees Rem Tee eis are! 21 aieiciayskeral vray oleresaversicistarainisvarciaGielece Dennis King 
PEbes DGkesote Backing ha ire crx eisisteveiwiaveis eyowiesine octets 9 Oieie John Clarke 
Anne VO Weent oh Esance seeiicuiscchna cist cisroleiecconisrdonens Yvonne D’Arle 
Mae Dem Dre ville rena vicis oosciertieltiete a sie !o.0)9 6, ciel ees acelelarela neat John Kline 
PCardinaleRicheliet sere so) evesjcserstavavieis #12 dvave 4 bysiei song acesehiee Reginald Owen 
POSS ET penton ines oe tioia cate erays o aerave aie eielee pets Clarence Derwent 
‘Brother POSE PHY crac cinisiers\oellrare eee oles eb Pees seca > William Kershaw 
Premiere, Danseuse, of, the Court sa. «sane cae maces sieals Harriet Hoctor 
PANETT SEO ere AY ot tal ois aivucToys cis aimip i eious Rise oid SIRE wie Catherine Hayes 
ENG pes OER ote a wise ta Rotiere core sini 6 Te ue'ts a eiiesa po ious sender eas fetes Richard Thornton 
PAthICK Ma oe sion sists Sess civieases bees earhe ce eee e sane Perera 
way? ndy Jochim 
a Cn (OCS on toiguigitictincOSuBecaariesan >) RandolphiGevaan 
ICIR OES AELOU GONG ter nieraaca robe, sscseiieiese (ee ovosoyoiaievorsaderen Ghai elan G. Moore 


Convent of Carmier. _4—Cardinal Richelieu’s Chambers in the Pal- 
ace of the King. 5—The Garden of the Tuileries. Act II.—Scene 1 
—An Inn at the Port of Calais. 2—Duke of Buckingham’s Palace, 
England. 3—The Shrine. 4—Before the Inn of the Jolly Miller. 
5—Milady’s Bedchamber. 6—Cabinet of the Queen. 7—The Ball- 
room of the Hotel De Ville. 

Staged by William Anthony McGuire. 


Here are Athos, Porthos, Aramis and young D’Artagnan ad- 
venturing to music. D’Artagnan arrives in Paris, makes friends 
with the king’s guards and pretty Constance Bonacieux, becomes 
a Musketeer, undertakes the journey to London to recover the 
queen’s jewels from the Duke of Buckingham and is back in time 
to avert a court scandal at the king’s ball. 


KILLERS 
(23 performances) 
A play in four acts by Louis E. Bisch and Howard Merling. 


Produced by the Contemporary Theatre, Inc., at the 49th Street 
Theatre, New York, March 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I—THE JADE ROOM 


ESA l norte foretere tetetererecavexe esse stave eee lave svetolalo'sie ove sets ote ate Charles Dingle 
KES LDS Peete reas Ieee ie coop oleae Siam aterer ole wyeisish Sls ¢ dv lee seuss Earle Mayne 
HSE WaT ERAS 5 OEHIOA AE TG AC OIG OOO Ne BOOLIAN eater) Beatrice Nichols 
Geoegory eealimetinc selvioite sie sisietsicie/ elt 6/b)c/e\eis\6' eis) sje: 8c: efalelexe Albert Berg 
HL@leny Ela tiMevOM nic cles cvcle.a 616 0p 0.5.08 0 6 oleis 16 610-60 seks Cynthia Blake 
Be TT eerie olie calles ofa ve fouslatnsslefsiw ow eiphaietelece wtevereys Harold Vermilyea 
Corre coms a Le Leite e craves oferetaves /aierstcra sales) 6. ofsie/ eters sale! ov Ethlynne Bradford 
A) parandcotateertedeetevales eiaioters:« eisis «i= "aya lol ale lele's loleVale sie (ella a's ws Warner 
UREA TEE LAGI II STON. foy0\e.ci'sie's 6 el elelsiois\e ele eJeibiese oles .-+. George Clarkson 
ACT II—CRIMINAL COURT 
IL ghee nete Peeters ticte eves ss alee 00 8.aia,6 elb lays oisle eis 8 bie s-wiere Harry Clarens 
Pate Sets teetevarelsle c/cfsl ole leyseevehtiais.oterels’sisielsrole sis/ejsis7eie)e lel \nlele ; Harvey Hays 
Warr erorittietars <i sisie(e ols «x0 /ajaile ais) iais.6 eloles.0 sisal) 09 William B. Calhoun 
CROt Clem Patent ieta ionic aiala) ccsse'lelole sue. 614: der evsle o'6 ele lelene aperel(aieibcie,0elns H. R. Chase 


Mittlefinger....... adbance Sills Sas cbs staisldliew oreiatelsemiemieverese ..» Paul Rek 
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Helen Harrington, invading a night club in search of her hus- 
band and the woman he is favoring at the moment, hires gunmen 
When the shooting occurs it comes mysteriously 
an unsuspected direction, but the gunmen are convicted on 
circumstantial evidence by a tired jury. There is a jailbreak 
which nets another innocent crook for the chair, and the belated 


to slay her rival. 


from 
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Phillpots.hicws sec ovis see Sere Ge awestineceseess Conway Washburne 
Wiheferall teciics vstaivic ele view nis civie se ieieie oe iaclals .«.. Donald Thompson 
Pennington Young 

HCO OOO OO OL COLD UG COCO TUCSON 09 20 20 Joseph Prosser 

TAU Rioieie ar erta.evatelate la10 io tale lao vc Petafers woe love ie ieholeteletaleleinte Charles Seel 
StEAr I Sette syctoksrat arate foxanorad Vavexoncessiorckotsonemelateratenekatertevele Frank A. Howson 
GORIEL Siz aie s vlv'sleiclers(steiolets\oteveraicloletstolefolaolsrerelelosetevelele talelelelare A. S. Byron 

ACT III—THE TIER 
Carey ce cites ee Seis aigisrcla.eia) elofal apo1arel Nokoret ateteratotavels ......George Saunders 
Abrainic iets ieteios welee crlteawis'e Bia wwieieleel ete aie e alesis suinisl s/ay cate Mel Tyler 
Walling caste alete le eae ic heialsis Aion aeiaioiereioe SieIae Cerwle olareteiets Alan Allyn 
Ot eae boc taaConoe COnDCCOCUOTEOUCECOCLECE OCLC George J. Williams 
Mic Mialiwtityerey tayaleieielersieleies)clsierstsitisivielersieveretetieieiels)e areraaee Victor Shipley 
Heeepeten) ewes = oierre os orale iw! ote oes cystic siaccie biale tele selenite Harry Johnson 
Wardens steve sw wie oi = ayo ns erties alee (olotereieto miele mletem ie wele ila rewrote Jerry Ryan 
ACT IV—ON THE RIVER 

Griggs......0. Se Wialiters esueltoreeieciae tele a cents ACLOMS DD SE Bernard Sobel 
WW) andemit ener de biviavcarsiele othe erate crores ol eta sae letateeiniaiacters ele Jethro Warner 
I obs Se oes DO ASAD GOO COLO Cl MD IRC ODO OC OB OA ODO Races Albert Berg 
Doctor: Jacksons. «sj cee ae 3 RID Cais Orcs eeeeees-Hallam Bosworth 
IPatheE PD UN. coos miclelals tents arate ewe etarsre cies ciate a atee Frank A. Howson 
(Birdie sat tobe COODUDURDOUCCO COO DSO ner ooa ones ... Ernest Howard 


Staged by Howard Merling. 


revealment of Mrs. Harrington herself as the real killer. 


A play in three acts by Courtenay Savage. 
Winslow, Inc., at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, March 14, 
1928. 


THE BUZZARD 
(13 performances) 


Cast of characters— 
elvis (Cy lbis 2055 GaneuacdegcOGUnae daan aietlemerate Selererehe Eugene Powers 
Mew AUN ELS sicioel demolcieisacieccieisieeiy celeiateiemeietre Lawrence O’Sullivan 
WEGk Weer a aaingeincodoeenoin aomencocssonaGuaouad Clara Blandick 
PONG ALC GREE cista cow eicte elec pois, b eevelp eiptelereiomieieericreesen Billy Quinn 
USS mS UMLGIITIOS eyeitie elviciolcie cic leiseiers sre erecerernereieteeriereterciecsiate Dorothy Cox 
AViStINLOREOW esc cieie fora ete elrcniets © eee arse etait eielole olen Leona Hogarth 
Breceriole gi armetinieysiove a cronctateretereereis stetrarsrel stelereterera) iene Leonard Doyle 
Richards Colliers. Sritetsace rei crete eoeteero ise eee cme Robert Lynn 
Arthur Lay Gn'sics sisi. o1s-> eeienvele) cioketa aber moka ieee ercieke's eleiel ere Clyde Fillmore 
COOR ARE c.2) Nal cia oeeloreloed ciao miote ereuelesrsiaceleed aisle ete eloereers Harry Jenkins 
Virginia Wells its ccc cca ccocisie sielcrorciore eiemtne sree narcicere tetas Velerie Dade 
Harry (Keene.  Uiriiies cos Seas een eee een Percy Kilbride 


Acts I, If and I1I.—The Library of ‘John Collier in Chesterton, a 
Small New England City. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 


Produced by Knox 
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; John Collier, district attorney and newspaper proprietor as well, 
1s killed mysteriously by some one carrying a gun equipped with 
a Maxim silencer. So many people have reason to hate Collier 
the suspects are many and the search for the guilty person pro- 
longed. A mistreated mother’s protection of her son figures 
prominently in the dénouement. 


KING HENRY V 
(44 performances) 


A play in five acts by William Shakespeare. Produced by Wal- 
ter Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, March 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Choruss <<. <scscssesee eaeieies seeds 6:6 S16 H.4 weds CeretttTe Mabel Moore 
HSIN MELON Valente stake datchetatwia. wa sine oonee eee oe oleate Walter Hampden 
Dakewtot Gloucester. 41. 1orriaits tetow wrete wwrafotelesternetewieve es Jan Lindermann 
Duketoh Bedtords se ncsiecccceatsdecceses s Datei va Robert C. Schnitzer 
He MOLN TE ECE Eel erct an oof Actalaralereveiaitevdl aver cte vi wie- Na waclow ee William Sauter 
WAvehbishop of Canterbury..ccisseeetsevevvecens ... Stanley Howlett 
SIS OP OL) SULY-a<0rekorerararonabetaravalet o/aterale! cheVerorateletare eiateratelstehs Edwin Cushman 
Barlror WwW estmoreland...< 10 .sics sonic sis ceeuabonn eens Gage Bennett 
Warlrof (Cambridge: ..scseseasensas bsetccescsieese» Howard Claney 
POLO ES CEOOP Es Aeis.cs vid de ciels ¥ ae he alone 44,6 Sdte'o stheest Charles Wright 
Sie ROMAN: (AUC Yoo 2185 ad. 6)6.604 5315/5 5,4 54' Nav o\6 3-4 6 Sislassiatsrs Jack Gilchrist 
Sire Thomas ‘Hrpingham:, 75.1.0. os va teee ch wt ative scans Ben Probst 
Bat MOL PS ALISD GRY i01 are ch et wvatele! Su/olorsvstarovetat al elnterc¥ereteve afeletaterets Jack Gilchrist 
Duke tof Votkens.cecsccecs blebs ost ee is tasera aye ere eThns Joseph Latham 
Bar or cWarwickecat.v.vs bcos bb0e set vie eee s nn.bice Randolph Carleton 
Anmbretish Peraldiecccee sade nccdendeadee ececede seece Murray Darcy 
SAL GO! piniste wisest olencveietslclolelcreldvle let sl erviclaecidiade as .».. Thomas Gomez 
BING EaD ec ie ree eta te tale alo tetarsleve ce¥olevetelotetatatetetelololeotctatatetetosane cles leletels Gordon Hart 
WAStol ree oie Octo vale letetelevevetoiclets'ctelelstelelatetelcte »-..-C. Norman Hammond 
Mistress (Otickly, < ocddseccdeedde dvedue sce Padoseees Caroline Meade 
TEER ER tot OG OS OOOO DO DOODODIOOOCCLOOAOE Stati RtD ce ctelate eye Edwin Phillips 
MnO Wetoieaicls stearecoriviclews «cleric sive oleie s/s s/e\evelcisielsicie-« oie .. Stanley Howlett 
Blteliase cersietee de wie cioeles ece.e «ie sisters elas ravers © olaineleisiiefers Cecil Yapp 
Macmorris..cc)s,0.2 «6.6 Bracatotelovate (ele ereterers viele ereisie, «\sretel eve Aone P. J. Kelly 
CGE Cee eid releinl scrote eiels\ole isis ori sinieiciel vice se dcAateandot Charles Wright 
Willian s ies + crsiereeje's mlaiohsl eres dishes aiare ea eiale as pratere a/eial iat Ernest Rowan 
MsaLeSaacitere cietelcieiicis celajere sie sieyeve'siore's)e s Srcitise ones mensiae P. J. Kelly 
@harlesiViks loll Franiceévicicicsimie's vis 6105 « 6 oie o14 eiuwiels SF etdie ste W. H. Sams 
PP RepDatpiaitic cee cteic ss cls os is 0016 alovele ares retete wisiovs's ...-Dallas Anderson 
her Constables. < viele sic selene ciate cecil aiere core iete6 ... Reynolds Evans 
Duke of Orleans..... Seiela Me visie aie iolera islets eloia Dele's ayers Howard Claney 
Dukes ol Bourbon .i\s.o2 scrcicics shes Spiseiew nies e aio COLdOns mane 
Mord PRaAmMDULES seisivie sicisiels «eee e's anccos seuss cece se Pranklin Salisbury 
Duke of Burgundy............ OCIA ICR IOUOOUOO. OR Ernest Rowan 
Montjoy-.> sesso sls’ D wcceiere aceite isle stslew ee Gere reece e aa Louis Polan 
A French “Soldier. 5.5..-..«. Co gne doo GUL Beieralsierpaaters Thomas Gomez 
A French Attendant.....scccoccecccsccccesccce+-+- Joseph Latham 
Governor of Harfleur....scscscccscccecces eeeees+-Franklin Salisbury 
Princess Katherine............ SOMIOCOOCO0 DOCGOMOD TOONS Marie Adels 
ALICORSsicte setae o's vix's Geabicisle sisibie.s giclelsle cieldisine sits sisieere BOree, Corday 
Queen Isabel............-0+ Selec vsiesecies cane es Caroling Meade 


Staged by Claude Bragdon, 


» 
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VEILS 
(4 performances) 


A musical play in twelve episodes by Irving Kaye Davis; 


musical score by Donald Heywood. Produced by A. A. Snyder 
at the Forrest Theatre, New York, March 13, 1928. 
Cast of characters— 
The Reverend Mother Superior........ccccesccesccees Hilda Spong 
SIStORE A BTLES er eycieiointsteiesois fellas etoren Sua ayeceye shatter er aterensTalave Charlotte Granville 
His Grace the Archbishop... -- 2.006 s-- 02 00c----- Grant Stewart 
IMrseeAngelat Maimisic ce serie suave ocineiters ote afetare ate oe Frances Underwood 
IMG anR ODELE (LOA crcreyet aekarepeheletenoiale bigieisie\oaiale eis) oletekero Warren William 
LN AER a cles cisiistena lore raneualitle ayanele'a e eye! store sere stato rwtat evn okereveloustore Elsa Shelley 
VET swe Ati tile EL tip MES etare elevate a at evelelaleleletsleeieieie/ejeictel cletslolelaretehs Julia Ralph 
Prather PF GamCispn’s cress celevstecexe oleic eels oleleysiet sd eheteys/elels¥o\e.siererc ele Alan Floud 
Sister ular y ste aio.a sutote a7 eles olsle's eieie eta stele ele: oe oleiste.crele cveteie Elsa Shelley 
Sister ® Vier ottica Baise ot «scare sles, elv¥eleyerei dhe pe ake sie ierereletalcla site Mary Moore 
Sistem Ger erudenarasic steve Wele\e' a o1s.s = sisye\s(elsiera wiWisierele) erotererale Helen Steele 
Sister SLGtise’s aa sw osteo x -eleieeissve wlaialeers aie steve sislele ecole tavelere Ann Sherman 
Sister eMheresals cyte saiste eel iersloiei asec) epee otelele steieielele) sayare Florence Foxhall 
ITT a cates ine citearsc aie isaierors:ayeru aie air steisisal steleiatd waters aoalelte Arthur R. Vinton 
Col. GerardWOwens cece cca dads wee uusececouaeweeacds Alex Loghe 
Patrician lcetitytdaisrerastin abevarsucyelcacredel clei sie etalshnrsveaoucucscieleterers Mimi Helmuth 
WH iliene Macklnties scape sila ous cuales Opa ecole aleieeleleiehe vere Chris Holt 
OscateViane Way. Chota e siaicta acta a.e/cccreiall peas lafaieeaniatseieys Henry Crosby 
(Giitevoyae? Siar Cee Seema qoroucdatoOs adce Gobonds Arthur Wellington 
PADIS Up lerertn erry caiatetns selete ciel rie cleisternxe ee siereleialeisteretale Frank B. Miller 
PAR DOLE OLIVE Mert Woiclaccja\acchaleueslotoieintelcvaleteinisileisaiekeisiesiacies ee Donald Page 
Wi aKkGMNc tne pew aie owe tiie sa be wise Spiele aisime s oie stee Alan Winterburn 
Mice SD xc cl Vicroteseisiainter ere vie ecleialsinia eialal arove ciarscels ale aavetersieiere ners Geo. Rogers 
Er eeete axe fetal, #1 6/acavelsiaveaveca Giaraiela' a’ apersy erate nceravalajeersieuel aia Helen O’Donnell 
Ik UGG aot GecM one SOM OCLD ONO PRE OCCU COUR Orono bb oG s John Mackley 
EES oe COW ERAT On AE In Aer ininr mire ood Florence Pendleton 
Nell APS UCU Li cMierer ai oyeis,eieusinieuos Covece seis iskeqaioteisisiocaietenel eels sisiehieeiets Mary Tabor 
RO Gana Wanelovare cele sie /s(eia-eteraietuurnele. siavaismslelero c's clase eipleveiiarate Irene Winston 
Birdie... .sccseccccrsccccccscnravesescescceroecs Charlotte Wilkins 
MAL G1 Cae teta io oj okenesssdsveusso) al olaiicusie ersienerel o]azecerevar Loveless creee roeine Grace Allen 
JANE ooo oiee ee ceieeeineisiseieeieieiciscisieiee ties cieiseeeeeie eieices Alice Manny 
ANTATNIS Ny Koh si inle iesals, ere ofeivieie\sivivirieje\ncale(ewisieiviae eo \eieis olsen es Agatha Lowry 
Gladteermrcrcthetatient cat hisicisters cousicle,tuamiet ree ciate ieins Nancy Chalmers 
PPTs SOM BEAK lc Patades oy wleiclaans east ot obtr syeibiclaleyaleieion teasanicioieselalasokareriee J. Manley 


Staged by Edward Elsner, 


Nan and Mary are twin sisters. Mary is a nun in a convent 
and Nan a prostitute on the streets. Then Mary runs away from 
the convent and marries the artist who has been painting her in 
the chapel, while Nan, out of jail after serving time to shield her 


lover, renounces the world and takes the veil. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
(24 performances) 


A farcical comedy in five acts by William Shakespeare. Pro- 
duced by Harrison Grey Fiske at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 


New York, March 19, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


lty Ohne ha lataireectemernt os aaineeiaekGieslemions cern ee Otis Skinner 
Masters Rentona wie es tae es cee . Geoffrey Wardwell 
IRODErE TS HAMOWAR Eee ticentcie ciciaee aires ere sis ees ee Owen Meech 
PADFala Mn Slender chymie sivicieys, senve crsloers aie tstele eis Cvs France Bendtsen 
Pranciswbondiiees nese «diners es etd Sse eens Lawrence H. Cecil 
George PARR tema sie corse Sib See sre CW! SiC OD aie eeien Henry Mowbray 
Sie MAUp Ny Wives sailor leis \nyersresotereyaloreiels «fers aeons eishaysreyareels Hannam Clark 
Doctor Carts an ities eictesendretcisiere Oe corte sVo ciomite oid Rodolpho Badaloni 
FLOStaoh thesGarter Lawns ea cs ss aces as'estee eves « William C. Masson 
ABET Ka) Fal pers p GIO OIDIG. GF OC ODIO GE OCG CEO OSccIe Tracy Barrow 
PERI SUON GPtote ole toi eisie otalsiors Cieteeioiviniciste lore crane cic cieersine cit Rinenes Will Geer 
BN iysnia cpemrnctitateners niece o's shes erelonsleretnsisieinysiojaieinin sieve) « craked ka Horace Cooper 
FIGS TA teres sivices iso or siove tee siete wtarabeloiolorarevteretene cals geonee eels Mary Walsh 
UB Std Gmetatet aint ate oete iste levels reisyele niele,cls oie. wien steve evel scejvia svorefele Ella Houghton 
RODIN eich sleiciesisbalees he bstese Veh emepeeass seen Virginia Smith 
BOLE ENS UIP ICs cron Sto teraie rere avatar eile lelaroletateraredareneele lowe Burford Hampden 
SPONSORS TLECINY, orereve fare voter oraratareYocwe aa vetetate tates are fale flle ateta torneo George Le Soir 
MStresat FORCE cc cles sere kd telat rel Ratio te’ Sie Neoware Henrietta Crosman 
Mistress Page. ietestee.s das sc acsess coisas deededewd saccade Mrs. Fiske 
FAANEMEAGE is duc nkavctagerenssegedecndehesectackts Elaine Temple 
IMIsStDess? Otel y's. ose Ssé.01ns ccs cose Fe she ose se eesoee Eleanor Gordon 
RODOE ESSE iene alee vin weve create ortho le Serer are Ohaa Weivoe Se hes noes Boyd Zook 
SOU creedioisceseis| © cisievsye eloneis nieys'e s see a¥s efeaie eyerstaysisiais ers cient Rene Roberti 


The Five-Act Version with Scenes in and Around Windsor, the 
Garter Inn and Windsor Park. Act V.—Scene 1—In Windsor Park. 
2—Herne’s Oak in the Park. 

Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF MRS. CRANE 
(23 performances) 


A play in three acts by Harry Segall. Produced by Eugene W. 
Parsons at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, March 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Stapleton Kent 


(Elacleyiveisterce ele aie crsis oicieik «wis'slove.a ele;e o eie's #\nislnieiaieteleie ere © ‘ 
MCE MEV Vesters cc rite > aiclateais-clele:c/asrsieleieleiereiatt rele eleiecs's:s Kathryn Givney 
DICE VRE LENICISS ivr cibie, afetstenololtle’s stele el olalajaibtcueleleYrye:) esclapeiste Phyllis Joyce 
Ieee) (CHE cmt wae TiORIOn aCe o co SoS SONOS Bt Margaret Lawrence 
AVisyir ait SD AMICID wie slalt iste oishtiatelclstelol« opclstelajeiwieietersig/eicictele sinters Isobel Elsom 
IBVUO EE CT aie eich stars one tereseyelovarn cs crousl |e alors lolovesetetelsie Charles Trowbridge 
Words Watich mor Grrcticr o-crore ccaihieys eis elerelew ise se cat eta ests George Thorpe 
AetiiswGarctarennmilarte si detest: delete lols sis s/atelere. «\o/stale.«efels Walter Connolly 
DVTGLOI D OMATISD Yi erates tateiete leis <l tle) eie's ei. eiaisve)€/stvisieinie L’Estrange Millman 
NSTC Da elect irielsteicisiet a bveleisie sare sele/e:alecofotetere wleltiel ate ees John Marston 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Crane Country Home Near New York 
Ci 


eta by Bertram Harrison. 

Doris Crane, knowing her husband has fallen in love with Myra 
Spaulding, summons the two before her and tells them that she is 
perfectly willing to give Mr. Crane a divorce so they can marry— 
but not, however, until they find her another acceptable husband. 
Both Miss Spaulding and Mr. Crane submit candidates, and Mrs. 
Crane accepts one of them, a handsome young fellow named 
Bruce King. Then Myra decides she, too, had rather have Bruce 
than Mr. Crane. But she doesn’t get him. Mrs. Crane holds 


them to their agreement. 


+ 
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HEDDA GABLER 

(15 performances) 
A drama in four acts by Henrik Ibsen; revised translation by 
Julie Le Gallienne and Paul Leyssac. Produced by the Civic 


Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, 
March 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Miss Juliana Tesman......... ielejsieieis Stale (elaiava players a:0%al Alma Kruger 
iBertat erences. sree r eee sees seb crese Sere eae Leona Roberts 
Geotve = hesmant a memsew anes ciceeiiter cient isi Paul Leyssac 
lis didiamel: Cstiictiaten ke (010.00, sts cate vel orevorelofoyorsteceroleh ois ierenen-asrer Eva Le Gallienne 
Miron dulvstead sascnciceas cats c ac cls nuceieeia scene Josephine Hutchinson 
iti seme cackios cls ols cva(ce/ein si efelajeraleiss sia: sre/alelevaialciaqateraaerars Sayre Crawley 
Bilert Wor bOre acc. ciesins si, cso a04 se ceg ane tetanus Donald Cameron 


Acts I, II and I1I.—Drawing Room of Tesman’s Villa, in the West 
End of Christiania. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 

Hedda Gabler, married to George Tesman, home from her 
wedding journey, grows restless and depressed under the pressure 
of many disappointments. Embittered by the seeming success of 
Thea Elvstead in helping to mold the career of Eilert Lovborg, a 
former suitor for her favors, Hedda in jealous rage burns the 
manuscript of a book Lovborg has written and Thea has copied 
for him. Following Lovborg’s death by his own hand, Hedda also 
shoots herself. 


DIVORCE A LA CARTE 
(8 performances) 


A satirical farce in three acts by Samuel Ruskin Golding. Pro- 
duced by The Drama Associates, Inc., at the Biltmore Theatre, 
New York, March 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


(ele ste eererersreieieisre clelaialavctaverc/eve.er sieve tee ctetalererstclereleveretarets Sheelagh Hayes 
NOTILY LIE tie eleletiere wleeite ; -Charles D. Pitt 
Patrick McAvoy ... Albert Cross 
Grace Horton.... .. Kathleen Lowry 


Chapman? Pell $55. Jaesetere: <iavereie whaichataleteraveia\e ci etete ctetate Geoffrey Harwood 
Leslie) Maitland 5 2)'5, 4). S.sjc:er daria’ ow Paletalere whoke ehimioe ee oft Hale Hamilton 
Gy rillas Maitland’. sicisicteterstsiersiere tis) sicieter crete tietereint on tonite Regina Wallace 
Janet Furniss) McCook. ciiicst i tniecue voces se eee Diantha Pattison 
Philos Brulleriver. ceolesiate sg eketersterensclele tae wie wick temnolake et ake George Drury Hart 

Acts I, 11 and II]I.—The Living Hall of the Maitlands in New 
York City. 


Staged by Samuel Ruskin Golding. 


Cyrilla Maitland drinks too much and her husband, Leslie, 
golfs too much, so they quarrel and agree upon a Mexican di- 
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vorce. As neither wants to go to Mexico a friend, Chapman Pell, 
agrees to impersonate Leslie and bring back the papers, which he 
does. Then Cyrilla marries Pell and Leslie marries a flapper. 
Before any particular damage can be done, however, discovery 
is made that the divorce is phony and the Maitlands still married. 


THE SCARLET FOX 
(79 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by James W. 
Elliott at the Masque Theatre, New York, March 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


StSire ye OINIERCIS sera ere eae cieietes cere tices cele sieretc Victor R. Beecroft 
IKE TVSEREY Boe gad OO NBA ROR OCD UOC eS 2acd FAA Ib bes Orville O. Harris 
Pirie, Eammercley CR-V PD. )iec<\esie'elsieleisistesie #101 terete Arthur Wellesley 
Michael | Deviiar CR GAMER.) cjavarerecave:« cers @ aioe oie im a\atocstonate Willard Mack 
John: Christansen (CR. CAM BPy) oo ayer s/evaerAolorasih ee 01016 Hans Sandquist 
NOWAK 5 amniciels s.<:s/0leic. arelSlonierels tele « ite ta let Ne Sie sale teres Victor Esker 
altar EO OME OO lero tsnsieioveve sue atclore acl erator a:“ale,cisisievassus cove orev retaretoncvets, ois Sam Lee 
IEVartiye A bz eras aieyaicso 8) ee rciebate tine tolerate ieee ois, fey gate lakers. < ret Joseph Sweeney 
WCU Cr mC OLE Poreeny stotaiel crete ciaielalelaloteraiole,aield tists stale siciers Marie Chambers 
Lia oar ule eee, SONG OGO PMO OCOUOUDACrOOGD SOC Katherine Wilson 
PAH ar. soate le Ov torcic de 4 51a oSlels Gia REET Sao cidete ate leitete = lorenstels Alice Moe 
PP RICIG Meera eaier clos, veehe sleUbnclie, ote sinialalsy eras, pole over thorel’s ray/enetovesfars Helen Handin 
CRETE tl cm ort ee wo sister a eee a ales aatatat ae leo Gietaua le atel'd:« oats Betty Brenska 
PRCSSEC Ha rata rclat sie aio ole orate cisveieatelersiaveleie ssusibinisle sieiatsiars Beatrice Banyard 
PAL OST IIT VOM VE COREE EL AA ajions: cralcie ts ele sores @istofel aren aioe, slelo wieienate Clark Marshall 


Acts I, II and III.—The Small Town of Drumheller, Alberta, 
Seventy Miles Northeast of Calgary. The Story Is Borrowed Intact 
from the Royal Mounted Records of Drumheller’s Last Coal Strike. 


Staged by Willard Mack. 

Sergeant Michael Devlin, of the Royal Mounted, on patrol in 
Drumheller, has his attention called to the dead body of a mine 
boss lying in an alley back of Harry Spatz’s hat store and just 
below “Swede” Cora’s scarlet parlors. Letting the local constabu- 
lary think he suspects striking miners, the Sergeant stages an in- 
vestigation in Cora’s place and eventually traps Spatz, her lover, 
as the murderer and likewise a trafficker in dope. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
(36 performances) 


A musical play in three acts by John Gay. New settings of the 
airs and additional music by Frederic Austin. Revived by J. C. 
Duff, in association with A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the 
48th Street Theatre, New York, March 28, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


P GACH ttn opepstoloi cia wore iehales oieie eis avsleiap/eieietersts Se telers Charles Magrath 
TiOCK IG. J orci aia ateisiejeielela elstale: dtete sieeve inlolets oi cteteis)sistele aie ieie Norman Williams 
IMaGheatlt saree mite vo velereig ciotayeters wicle c cioteaie inte euals, otetaerale George Baker 
ilch Gacustoerersceipe sane aichsin) atofais, efatteyeleldelelaete rasa s cetera rd Alfred Heather 
PD Hew BGo Satria iene cain ceimcle citcaie cl sceleneloie'e!ehss ir siessin-euateis George Gregson 
Mire Uiter ch tttn' sitet tolels Hotei, crehiote © caret cloip olersieminieter striae Lena Maitland 
Polly. ‘Pedic heirs cietctoiel aie, ctelers/aietestvaats evere © 6 leetsists (xs ohaowe Sylvia_Nelis 
TsCys LMCKIE- cr cinreicto.s civ eisieree7ajslakelels ovetdie evelelet ciateysis/ereistevares Celia Turrill 
Diana Prapessicssciscacciciets sve tare slater c erate verelchare © eile) svels-slerare Julie Meo 
IMrs4.G oaxere teaycisvsturs olcinie saceiapel er urel sie e fe seas oes lowein ere) 9 Marjorie Chard 
Dolly) Des ce te «ajsteustats sve sucscvot cree wieteeie eho.cteletere eMe)ienele Beatrice Morson 
INES SVU OIE Bicrerersvevere sete ors wie t clelernie eioelcvelateiereisione ivieleisiere ote Vera Hurst 
Betty. Doscy.oi ciemreid sc ot tom era toe ene ciclete Cle ne bis iclorsiv le arerereieie Julia Meo 
Wetinyge Liveries sercett cre sse atel’s a 20s hel olen ciate sive cneleioierererers Alison Ramsay 
Mirgaes lataimielci titers cvarers (elclsisicicleievoie ole oleicisiele'sistoisisisisvel Audrey Mildmay 
MollyuBrazetinscssycssieles «cial slate echo defsioi tte stain ereisvel erebtecele fave Zaidee White 
SS Ulleyger a WC y: anetttecste otoleiele cnie stoves ts sisy> afer ors eimenelersienctere Julie Cornelius 


Act I.—Peachum’s House. Act II.—Scene 1—A Tavern, Near 
Newgate. 2—Newgate. Act II.—Scene 1—A Gaming House. 2— 
Newgate. 3—The Condemn’d Hold. Period—1728. 


John Gay’s eighteenth-century ballad opera. First revived in 
New York December 27, 1920. 


MARCH HARES 
(19 performances) 
A satire in three acts by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. Revived by 
Charles L. Wagner at the Little Theatre, New York, April 2, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bthiel Grasreisieisie, sieleteeiers Dye a¥olerereiarareleinve ey scoleieie crete crelatetarere Natalie Schafer 
Mrs. Janet Rodney Se ...Josephine Hull 
(Mdgartbinllersrn ante ciste.crer ete Sars cite ..-.Bruce Evans 
Geoffrey Wareham ... Richard Bird 
Oliverdtaer rte ceteris citee is tis sites sioleioe siaeiete . Francis Compton 
ane teROdneye tester atetisleters « ueietela ne o'clolels pieciel-ieleeierie= Vivian Tobin 
Clatrdia’ ISittay. vatets. <tatetesielhelove teu cca ete rere a orevare Is - Dorothy Stickney 
RHE COOL Mic teisiz io mistebet romeo ag wlerdiare che eat enk ele Siete ... Margaret Hinton 
IVER SIS OWING acarcin, celery. staisteke seueieyapintes oral oisiorti@sbbielole Binieinic Ryder Keane 


Acts I, II and I1I.—The House of Mrs. and Miss Rodney, Near 
New York City. 
Staged by Daniel Frawley. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


MARTINE 
(16 performances) 


A drama in five scenes by Jean-Jacques Bernard; translated by 
Helen Grayson. Produced by The American Laboratory Theatre 
company at the American Laboratory Theatre, New York, April 
4, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Martine Gévinii... 2.200. ainlayereerers, ste atafehelereteherciatecaniesienereye Ruth Nelson 
peter Nien varin Mecwrstainicit sieiciecieteicavesisc oe male oamioceree Frank Burk 
Madamep.MetVatinidsaiceremaiees seisis sais cients oSelnets Frances Williams 
Alfred Murieux........... Baie ale eiacaieleve scisie icicle Herbert V. Gellendre 
Cann everest kisi sie ce aeie nls ee seouice Ria Mary Steichen Martin 


Scenes 1 and 3—On the Road to Frandchin. 2 and 4—Madame 
Mervan’s Living Room. Alfred Murieux’ House. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 

Martine, a pretty French peasant girl, meets Julien Mervan, 
back from the wars, when he visits his grandmother in the coun- 
try. It is spring and Julien likes Martine. Then his smarter 
Paris sweetheart comes to claim him and he forgets his peasant 
friend. Disillusioned and unhappy, Martine marries her peasant 
lover and dolefully takes up her life as a farm drudge. 


* VOLPONE 
(46 performances) 
A sardonic farce based on Ben Jonson’s famous comedy, by 
Stefan Zweig; translated by Ruth Langner. Produced by The 
Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MUG scarerayareseteraieletet ote od cepataceberalele Sia a chess glotpc'eveiere sleeretre Alfred Lunt 
IRAE SeMGROO LET e efiyayotayecti ey a5/svelatetete/arerscjelsistelsteleyal ohakarayeiausvevevsiena Louis Veda 
Becomes Groom cave ctiecisiens ease ae chee sis sters 10 .. Mark Schweid 
Wiel Painea a apa SOGOGEe a0 US COOGEE panies anew . Dudley Digges 
laverton V OLDOME tre sicre etecslecele/s cies sie aa) cha) s/siaveters #1 ...John Henry 
WGI Con Be pon 5 SAC ONIO DO ODC USU06, Ot OCOGpe ....Philip Leigh 
CGLVAIN Oreo cete er otra rice hey woo) cael, Srensiose wie oeve/ os alesere esi ..Ernest Cossart 
Wor pacetaeye crea ster tleavate eleislsrsld. ste! sie! sisi s\ oie wivisione sieisie Sete Henry Travers 
(Wain actreleteleteislerciepste: oaicic)clsisiecel alesis ovsielevcisielelsteleisisiesrae Helen Westley 
Golomi bate emictsiats os crs ee iclatonse stevens slololeuecsae levees eje.e Margalo Gillmore 
Maid FO Soloist ba sro c seis eio's oe/0) o ale «ele ele) ovsheielolersverevenel eas siete. Mary Bell 
Cosbacciorsmoervasst wiciels, sive eicin'c\cyateue leleieie, sie 10's) 21 srspetsiel ss John C. Davis 
NOT emetic cicaiice mlci we eae oat seis winsiaip cistern McKay Morris 
Maptatnl Oi: Cae) SWiLils > stelctahe less bislele states atihe @ elsvereie\® Albert Van Dekker 
FTE iepereeisiiniat ria ccciecslart as dicie/cicieicicpieleie sels clee(eiere Morris Carnovsky 
@lerksote pie Comets satcivisiciete sic vie, 2 te/se) alee a! oleiels (lpi FS calcein 
incent erman 
Cour teA Che mt Gata ere stelaveatevatneyeiosciale uo ne/ay Ce ererare ele ; Join (Cl) Davis 


Acts I, II and III.—Venice at the Time of the Renaissance. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Volpone, a miserly money lender with a passion for getting the 
better of equally avaricious intimates, lets report be spread that 
he is dying and about to make his will. Each of the prospective 
heirs seeks to gain the sick man’s favor by offering gifts. One, 
Corbaccio, is even induced to send over his young wife as a com- 
forter. But when Volpone would possess himself of the wife he 
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gets into trouble, is arrested for attempted rape, haled into court 
and eventually stripped of his fortune and his citizenship. 


* GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 
(78 performances) 
A musical revue in two acts; sketches by Harold Atteridge; 
music by Ray Perkins and Maurie Rubens; lyrics by Max and 


Nathaniel Lief. Produced by The Bohemians, Inc., at the Win- 
ter Garden, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Dr. Rockwell 
Harold Whalen 
Harry Jans 

Bobby Watson 
Benny Fields 
Eddie Shubert 
Walter Armin 
Billy McLeod 
Carlos and Valeria 
Ralph Reader girls 


Grace La Rue 
Florence Misgen 
Evelyn Law 
Grace Brinkley 
Laura Lee 
Blossom Seeley 
Lola Raine 

Sheila Barrett 
Annie Pritchard 
Chester Hale girls 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, Chester Hale and Ralph Reader. 


* DIAMOND LIL 
(78 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Mae West; suggested by Mark 
Linder. Produced by Jack Linder at the Royale Theatre, New 
York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Diamond Lil........ aie cielo clolelcieieie e's\eislaveiere stcvels eleraveiers cteree Mae West 
(Cantar wine oS wo sis.0icceroveieis 0.01 is) oisielw ois cievere ahelcvelaren ..-Curtis Cooksey 
@hiclop Clarkes cietetsis stareieey .. Herbert Duffy 
Gus Jordon... aletale'elataveleve mats -J. Merrill Holmes 
Dan Flynn. ...ccsecccecccssesceccscoscvere .. Ernest Anderson 
Rita Christinia.......cscecesseceecaes : .. Raffella Ottiano 
SP 1000 Yaleletpieiplaleiticisiotelarieie stee iets AGOn SOAP aye felehaisioe ... Mark Linder 
Ran Grercercts. vile sce aisse alee cierelsreiotiste neat Jack Cheatham 
EPUAEZ wralerel seca cia eiecs ie ielsiorereereeteteotei seis - --Jack La Rue 
Sally. i cucas siacis* Sausdasee aus .--.Lois Jesson 
hedges SOCIO ORES Geo . Louis Nusbaum 
TANCES. .+eeeeeee ae eipie since +... Marion Day 
URILEY: Wena oe nisi tiez0.8\eih 6/6l s\a/0,4. ela lapeiev aia atajar ain (aval aiolarstelereretctort ciate Mary Martin 
Flos titans -... Helen Vincent 
Mary Ryan..... -Thelma Lawrence 
ke’ Sat cthe sts . Joseph A. Barrett 
Bee the Duke ...Ramald Savery 
i 


err! 


a5 Spar ..-. Jack Howard 
rank Kelly.;./cwececes piererersiarets ae MEAT EE Hughes 
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ECT STB G1 oo aires 55 en ne a iaraarhzstoreeetethe Patsy Klein 
Acts I and III.—Jordon’s Dance Hall in Chatham Square—Thirty 

Years Ago. Act II.—Diamond Lil’s Room Above the Dance Hall. 
Staged by Miss West. 

Lil lives with Gus Jordon, who runs a Bowery dance hall 
(1898) and does a little white slaving on the side. Falling for 
Captain Cummings of the Salvation Army, she unwittingly helps 
him break up the white slave trade and then discovers he is a 
captain of police. Which doesn’t disappoint her much. She was 
tired of Jordon anyway. 


THE OUTSIDER 
(56 performances) 


A play in three acts by Dorothy Brandon. Revived by Lionel 
Atwill at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ire bredetioin toadtss BoRG Cs Sere cteessiserets ers wrersrs.ersiere Wallace Erskine 
Sirs Montague. Pollemacte, BURIC.S iiss. oe susie secon s Beresford Lovett 
MEV IncenterieMmuore. EUR Crs. dives sis 6 cat alee oneeiars Gilbert Douglas 
SaceNathete beraelse PREC Sa-. oe ciss sials stnisio'e sieve ecausssie.o/s Charles Angele 
Mim jasper! Srurdeera Nios, rsicte.crs 5) «1919 ecksia siete: Lafore|siaidie Albert Bruning 
LBA EES rid ee Oe aoe OC CUBS ACO OD Onn Sor omnn deecuicd Isobel Elsom 
IV data SG Sti ojacnuro tel ode ox oeretal olayaite, siglo sie tale ecsgs axeuatetslers Fernanda Eliscu 
PAGAL OTRAS AUZY: oye ales troishelel evel cle cia oafove aha tetera el cfelelete oferta Lionel Atwill 
WAR G Pai tclee ete a eye ye oie aysre soioleseleleseteus lore yoiereeue/cxere sane Jessamine Newcombe 
Farsi Oey tater tevace peasy cist acer ole) scateravenelehalsvclerere: aieisiekeye.siaie Vernon Kelso 


Act I.—The Honorary Staff Room at St. Martha’s Hospital, S. E. 
Act II.—Lalage’s Sitting Room. Act III.—Lalage’s Flat. 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24.” 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar; adapted by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Presented by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theatre, 


New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IMansicy.:/ slelasieys!< <<! Haya dod Heist cheno edie oietels Pataca cee Hubert Druce 
Sandor Tural...cctsscces HoIIOL RIGO UCI DIO IC IOIGOS Holbrook Blinn 
UMIDETERAGaI ees Gk GOAN SND eh es bests tees scab ess one ns Gavin Muir 
Johann Dwornitschek........essseeeeee Rene mieatinres Ralph Nairn 
IE hp an ano So SED OOD LODODOOCDR EOD RDO ODL DROP Harry Mestayer 


cries SZADO RA deter a cic ditetelalelclcliste! oh elcie aielsisle’steie'slelsiesierste Selena Royle 


x 
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uMfelit.\ az arelete oreietehete (olole (ele =.eloielels ainieie lofere stash ociethietee ... Claude Allister 
{ Stephen Kendal 
DackeySaic «ease sre's aisle elateroateTa Geloreioveloiats'etsra7s: “++ } Kirby Hawkes 


The Characters Are the Guests of a Wealthy Count in His Castle 
on the Italian Riviera. 
Staged by Holbrook Blinn. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
(16 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Presented by 
The Actors’ Theatre, Inc., Guthrie McClintic, Director, at the 
Forrest Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Hlornieg Sati Sel..s1. tin citiele cscelatelsleisieieleisie tas aicietlatetersiele Ruth Hammond 
Wile em SAIS anata ster ealertiels eicle cele s| s/ereleiel elaine elevaletetersteletete Richard Barbee 
NRE SIREN a Le Vivrotav pay aleloteveretastsceloieierevste: sievarstarstecelayels Grace Roth Henderson 
BOD Dy Seb rdokalevarocs ole iovelersiartisinisiens eiele’e overeis erste: eietere cteketeiolsne & Ruth Gordon 
IES JRE pacisie mae t:0b BORGO ORO OOUU COULD OOD CODD co ac Frederick Perry 
ERAT SMOMINGU arches eteie.seherecavsisloavere-siisie srere erste shtrele atari Humphrey Bogart 
IMPSS Gorse eters-ic soca eisl paclas cuties e eierePeralereiviclone evokersiccecalere?ale Anne Tonetti 


Act I.—The Dining Room of the Halevy’s Apartment. Act II.— 
The Kitchen-Dining Room of Mr. and Mrs. O’Neil. Act II.— 
Small Room in Mrs, Gorlik’s Boarding House, New York. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


COUNTESS MARITZA 


(16 performances) 
A musical revue in three acts; book and lyrics from the original 
of Julius Brammer and Alfred Grunwald by Harry B. Smith; 


music by Emmerich Kalman. Produced by The Messrs. Lee & 
J. J. Shubert at the Century Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bela: Torelkesiacincicte cet ee ees cae cass AIOUIDOOG OS COCA Louis E. Miller 
IN epost lee iieerelereatave ciersieyeers - Robert Roltner 
Count Tassilo Endrody. -Leonard Ceeley 
Tscheko ..Hugh Chilvers 
ba zlol ere te.stetisicier .. Arthur Geary 
Manja Meters +... Odette Myrtil 
Stelan'scisrieietels - Clarence Tolman 
Servant ...-Jules Waldeck 
ZANGO caitle . James C, Morton 


: Beats Gladys Baxter 
MsiSa sie aee ie apoteeree als ; s .. Marjorie Peterson 
Prince Populescu........ aie sjsusjoyeueseisvoley erate senedstertnetors aes Robert Greig 
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MIN SE FO Macege pe cecoret Natt cia cis ois wie eviews be See teow eaeinee Robert Roltner 
Baron? Koloman!Szapatiinc san «cowed cera dos cs cee: George Dobbs 
Bie datum see avec ec stoc as de aisiars)s ss tin'e le sels ialelticareres ee vite Mitzi Kish 
Princess Bozena Klopensheim.........0.000deces Alexandra Dagmar 


Drawing Room. 
Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


BOTTLED 
(62 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Anne Collins and Alice Timoney. 
Produced by Herman Gantvoort at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
April 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


A SHEMALE Mil litt Sectors) otc aie ave. er ove'e eleralcis sPatercterste ahels William H. Gerald 
PR ttle UG Obs ste ste sisierst. ohelesc c sle'svalevsieid, srararere evepereers Halliam Bosworth 
Aspe Ett Liter moral storere\sietete/efe ols isle eislay elovele wie staierersieievereiers Nellie Callahan 
Marynkodw, Adexandet sje cc csis cc's ole aisvelelaioie cue oievelslele sie Mildred McCoy 
RAN iy, MOA Ecioye sree: ea es © ay exereidisiela ois @iovelele sl She < ef stoveree John M. James 
PRL DlSmRICE tcierets oie, aucle a eiescle.sisie vieisieielare clelainte einelaig ateveiereie's Al Roberts 
eri EC Wel Bratic oon elcie pies alerstoreyaicfels tee steraieiese) che) ears are Maud Durand 


PS th crea iaaea cc sists creletavare s crase rice ieicisceve: eo atelele eteiave ota 
Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the McMullin Home. 


Staged by Herman Gantvoort. 

Mary Lou, having come of age, three McMullin heirs expect to 
divide considerable money. At the reading of the will they dis- 
cover that all they inherit is the McMullin distillery. There are 
warehouses stocked with rare old bourbon for which there is no 
legal market. Old Ellen McMullin, grandmother, refuses to 
make any other disposition of the property. The heirs try to 
sneak several cases out of warehouse No. 1 and sell them to New 
York millionaires for $20 a bottle, but are caught. So is grand- 
mother, who, it transpires, has been bootlegging the contents of 
warehouse No. 3. As a compromise she gives the heirs $75,000 


of her profits. 


A LADY FOR A NIGHT 
(8 performances) 
A mystery comedy in three acts by Hutcheson Boyd. Pro- 


duced by Chamberlain Brown at the 49th Street Theatre, New 
York, April 16, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


jim" Dexter s siidatadccsad notac ed mote receded oe oe Warren Ashe 
Lucy! Dexterisivs fehasts Sun d inecesine ce Tee ee aes Dorothy Hall 
Bobbywite.aapsieicinolelahe ae ae. clew sete dis Meh alete Janae eee Percy Helton 
Edith: IMarvi8; 425202, 1S eee he Se ee ee Betty Lawrence 
Miss" Wimplens < pide ccicanmecn neater hore ee Helen Lowell 
Aunt “Abbie: Pattersons. 0 cs teem eee Mabel Montgomery 
Clarisseega atau aie cateie ra see tree ee Esther Howard 
Anthony. W i119 sisi oes» sce coc tree eee Frank Allworth 
SHodal annera sais ctocian econ ee Robert Barrat 
Bite: he he nietcterse s Gis icles ove ee one eee Oe Gladys Feldman 
AE: Weyland) s.the so ttcetoe Sais octal ao ee en os Edward Rose 
FLenryia: hOMAS MeN ree coe are ee ee es Mark Haight 
Many CIN GSter sc 04 re ew cttemartore mnie Se eee Alden Gay 
FIEMNESEY, oi is,hs0-4'% Fioleis os Nae ee ae eee Joseph Thayer 
Reynold Set rsci.a tiles cme een eC eG ee Harry O. Studds 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room, Dexter Bungalow, Staten Island. 
Staged by John Meehan. 

The Dexters of Staten Island, facing a servant problem, try 
out Jim Dexter’s idea of taking a girl named Clarisse from the 
ribbon counter of a department store. Clarisse is a flirt and 
slightly goofy, causing much incoherent comedy until it is ex- 
plained that Mrs. Dexter has dreamed the whole thing while Jim 
was out to the employment agencies scaring up help. 


FORBIDDEN ROADS 
(16 performances) 
A play in three acts; adapted from José Lopez Pinillos’ “El 
Caudal de los Hijos,” by Roland Oliver. Produced by Walter O. 


Lindsey, in association with James E. Kenney at the Liberty The- 
atre, New York, April 16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Orosia Genevieve Williams 
Gaspar Gomez Fates 5 Potions t oer n ae teen REEL Richard Farrell 
Don Angustiny Zarate ni asre meena eee ee Robert Bentley 
WAVACE wi eereere WraleLove: als (eleva lsveja’ ays ei uleceleletereiereicie eae Richard Nicholls 
Feabel ents: Qasr smelacine atte aSeeie ear enes, Ge eee Judith Vosselli 
ae serevey they spate DS SOOOCO UUIOUCn aC NGG se. e Mase Calvert 
OCIS ONS sohareteneiefertisyensveresierwic re wets Gis ean tel CR an Birmingh 
Acts, bhrand: 1t—© Village. ae 


Gaspar Gomez might, with cause, kill his wife after he dis- 
covers her affair with an older lover. He refrains to save the 
honor of his son. Fifteen years later the son is also restrained 


from killing his wife and again for the sake of their son. Thus 
the vicious drama circle. 
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THE BREAKS 
(8 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by J. C. and Elliott Nugent. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Klaw Theatre, New York, April 16, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


SUV SPECTOR Seal ce see cleat Ri a's icone) over evctars ois Sintotno een wide oto ote Sylvia Sidney 
BEY alti ea) OL apeyavatoseiefevs sie. Zaks: ¢: 1a lo icieiaiaVess erereisiei<isiovereio eis oven Claude Cooper 
Jim Dolf ..-Elliott Nugent 
Jed Willis.... -...J. C. Nugent 
Amos Strett.... Harry Blakemore 
= belch’ Atkina., ./.'. 7 .-Conrad Cantzen 
Lees bi te Rai eel aie yee ared ide a erie tla tedecta Frederic Burt 
BVP aaT SOIR ert ere sic ai0's cl bles she avecin same iemeie ate .-Malcolm Williams 
TENS Sono bOCoe GER St OAC AR UAE DO tna An tore moc nen Helen Carew 
DBadserers ae ote oe sic's Mv ne ae oes He aee Tle eedewece Edward H. Loeffler 


Acts I, II and III.—Jed Willis’ Cabin. 
Staged by J. C. Nugent and Alan Dinehart. 

Jed Willis, a small-minded, dominating cotton farmer in Texas, 
hates women but is willing to force marriage upon his nineteen- 
year-old housekeeper in order that she may bear him an heir to 
certain entailed estates. If he should die without issue the prop- 
erty goes to a hated cousin, the irresponsible Jim Dolf, with 
whom the little housekeeper is really in love. Jed has his way 
until, in a scuffle with Dolf, he is injured and the doctors tell 
him he will never have issue. The young folks elope and Jed 
shoots himself. 


HIM 
(27 performances) 
A play in three acts by E. E. Cummings. Produced by the 
Provincetown Playhouse at the Provincetown Theatre, New York, 
April 18, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


TS 8 GAB G68 Se eo erie .».+- Erin O’Brien-Moore 
HELE TI2 MMPS et eve tav ota caiav clo Kavetek eleva, crete soko sepskaseusyenaiescyolon William S. Johnstone 
Ue oO CEOs ao sie.vc © dns sie erasaiaie'e aieiaigia‘eietatwaiein § alareiars Lawrence Bolton 
HTESE em VVEITC meta cielaclcielete clsie cieleois/siciaisivieltiaicie eleleele eles cigis Della Mounts 
Seon) Weird vers ves 0c. 0.5.60 c: «ofa wreaie'e Wie starcrele imtoo oimreaa ty she Sara Floyd 
Third Weird....... Leaves tehesey eiied eter choses: sinscolerenh oeeeeees Virginia Rose 
ACT II,—SCENE 2 / 
aah pe tttianlensdctercintataaicia’« a/aie’e)aveve leis: s etsro/ayvielsl sere celeiers|sie.e Stanley Zipser 
Se TV CLD TAL oie ohiolie sc ines sloioie io ele 0:¢)0 @0.0.8\ se susie, syensiteis.ie's George Bratt 


Third Drunk (the Doctor)....eesssesoees oeeeeeeee Lawrence Bolton 
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VIF 20 stosstcrotoeie cats Wissleressceus ape lpiavs/ateeNe Gulaievele seceses- Louise Bradley. 
TP GLLer epee vate ssatere oe tho Mmoieinaletentetarers ossecesce ee Hemsley Winfield 
SCENE 3 
Soap-box Orator (the Doctor)......... seseee cece ss LAWrence Bolton 


SCENE 4 


.. Philip Frank 
Porting Jack Daniels 
...-Lawrence Bolton 


Menrtales Black Eigure sre o cists states teraterta sercieei ole waste, eaters Goldye Steiner 
Male Black Pigturets 5¢.53.gcrcred «a t-o aioe sits mines hears Hemsley Winfield 
zap sonege, (ie Leste?) gh SP a a aeRCE NS atertiesicie, stages Lawrence Bolton 
raaktesiecenis cies ONC COM SIAUO KOOL pire otaretierate ..... Christine Cooper 
SCENE 6 
Plainclothesman (the Doctor)............. Serato eaters Lawrence Bolton 
Ata ne UShiinatiec svete aierejeniets a aiereural ses eradeiare ete anatatatane siobers George Bratt 
PAT COD he ele. ciavers: vielecciorele Ney Malchahevaterais alate er erate ioral one ettiete Lionel J. Stander 
SCENE 7 
First Passenger (the Doctor).......... Sicjevateraretet olan Lawrence Bolton 
WecondpPassengetis cits sips svereseleilerstsietere Bape Herbert T. Bergman 
SCENE 8 
BagstaC enturtote sss ,cyeus saiecreatoudoeweates ee ..- Morton Russell 
mecond Centurion: : cee... atate stares Riata-arenctateree a atotescerars Philip Frank 
Ethiopian ./.... ./i«. RACE EI AR Ci Srso Oe or its Oca Asta Hemsley Winfield 
Bar St Patric eecsisy «:6iorselnie svete suntelais ovopiiersce sree ...Lionel J. Stander 
WECOMG MB SITY teeta lace rete ets crercletacclsetace cavers laiete cele stealer George Bratt 
Tit deals y2% Asie rele aiere’s sieve esassaleio eusiiens Gie's s,0 sxsietersisione Stanley Zipser 
HOUSED G Haity <isctelsis eclcre ere alalokeleraievalsraieve eiarsverstacchere Herbert T. Bergman 
Mussolini (the Doctor)......... aiele arctaversiautatere «1cmhere Lawrence Bolton 
AWE ASCISEM te sichs, cresrelars) cistnioial siete etels-cicts Tans ielavtnese evelorets Henry Rosenberg 
Messencerit .:...007 sole astie camer siesgietitenidtefeee te - Leo Francis Ruttle 
SCENE 9 
Interlocutor, “CHim)) sails sete.e cers Salc.c co celelcee cles pea S. Johnstone 
A Gentleman (the Doctor). Riatencorite iets .se+..-.Lawrence Bolton 
MIN SENS hape degre o-aieiw eleva: ayere1srolsie dtoge esaroverz late ole @cislorene wre Louise Bradley 
Second «Shapes jars \sicisteievela /s usyereieit=/a)sisis maatavagatoleteretelarereneroe Stanley Zipser 
Woman’ ccc ces aye Beh anea sierra onsets aJetese creer .... Virginia Dale 
Old MWhromianieacnine cele cle ss .arooe ae aistelersheis' aioieraie ossecvees Virginia. Rose 
bird cSihapenears as ose lect sie iete) s14's' o/ slays: Slsieiexelsialejersietsiers 56. PACK DO ameLS, 
As WROLE ois. criers siaie Selowloreoiaioveruesers aise: sro; sieralels’<)cisloiels ea LLCCN SS WEN Sor 
Fourth Shape) isis... cies eee Sialdisl oe vietelalecisas cetsine GeOrgen Dratt 
Mothertwith tas Ghild't)rcccsleonaietenic SOIOCIOC ODIO GINO CS Edith Frisbie 
Aine oliceimatiner sla csv sie woieraieseiela sic tig's ears cleo ANCtHUr: Walliams tKOw 
ACT III.—SCENE 3 
lead walters citi crass aiersiee esas nee etree aralo elects iene fete state George Bratt 
Widiter cbc: contests ne ane scare new Siena Salsas ‘Arthur William Row 
Aa Paitly.Y oun gis VWiomatiie se oetetteeienietn ce telemtoreteto Virginia Dale 
An Older Woman........ ars . 3 . Ruth Chorpenning 
Biderby: Womans cee seve 5 Shonucacaddooelon Christine Cooper 
NGM Otith Et SW OMAtiCg cei, cscte Sielecie atevaccistst ofalstalarslsetete Marion Johnson 
Chasseur sansa cas ceiee oes sis  aikiote aise eececses eo Francis Ruttle 
Vata ree Mn tos SL VCE SELES 655 ERE NE eee Louise Bradley 
AD Blonde \Gomzesse’s 7% estes olor ts ele wind eeseietele ovate cleus +eeee. Evelyn Hill 
TAP Whores iieelraat sadaestadided dvie agascdadiens cles nese Oramladdon 
SCENE 4 
A Barker (the oceery.: Seip Gngas aia aaspehy type ale ae Bolton 
Nine-foot Giant..... 5 Re sie sree ete ee seeeeeees-sGeorge Spelvin 
Queen of Serpents........... Wise ...Edith Frisbie 


Human Needle. : Ae +...... Heaton Vorse 
Missing Link. : aeevececcosececceoetienry Rosenberg 
Tattooed Maticcscsebasscsonsctne bit4 bid etme nee eee Merton: Russell 
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Six Hundred Pounds of Passionate Pulchritude.........Mary Jones 


ingvol. Borneo. eaters conc oe ca etek sa po aieee ... Hemsley Winfield 
Eighteen-Inch Lady....... Sisiaieislevajeveees 08 ein Rovaievelecs { Madeleine Ray 
~*~ 0 Virginia Dale 


Crowds, Cripples, Beggars, Black Figures, Jazz Dan 

Act I-—Scene 1—Picture. oRovin, ; sha ee pa 
5—Picture. Act II.—Scene 1—The Stage. 2—Lawn. 3—Street 
Corner. 4—Office. 5—Semicircular Piece of Depth. 6—Fifth Ave- 
nue. 7—Liner. 8—Old Howard’s Conception of a Roman Villa. 
9—The Stage. Act III.—Scene 1—Room. 2—Picture. 3—Le Pére 
renee: 4—Picture. 5—Room. 6—Semicircular Piece of Depth. 
—Room. 

Staged by James Light. 


Twenty episodes about nothing in particular and everything in 
general, variously illuminated by dialogue between “Him” and 
his lady, ““Me.” 


BOX SEATS 
(28 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward Massey. Produced by Gordon 
M. Leland at the Little Theatre, New York, April 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pelee dea SaWir CLC Tots sic sere isieretet ase evel ties acete cutie «aie Dee elaiece Joan Storm 
BiemaelLaielotiae ereurtogs ale stcue soleil © sfalotoia rs clele wlelele aire eis Frederick B. Manatt 
Pisin yr esti ODEN AIA Fe aye ay cise) = lolsinre ren atisl eve aisle eves on casbare stereogenic Jane Barry 
UNIOD Mm at WEEH CEs ct cicice co cie's o1cic¥arstevse els sissieleeiee Bertere George N. Price 
Bay CORI enero eave ecaue. 2eus eaeheneactciont io yahe se ca Glo sis nieve pim.aae Patricia Barclay 
VOW ice rte ara ceMeteit cre’ feels ec stecclere: oia'e.0i Cie. 0 susie seers George W. Barbier 
EVs Sem SIGCHI selects svete ie exs.cip ove’ = exdnoleleielelepiele a sles eke Elizabeth Patterson 
TD Fr OS seas Mt, OOGE ANOE TD OCR E o ae e tee Joaquin Souther 
RTPI Roma amaccie Goats Glare’ s ciarelcteie’ s arele hd ale. one’ e eruteneia ota che Millard Mitchell 
MOM Ey OCUIE et oteratelersiciole dane: aveie sities altolers ei pteyseetal'e fetevele Paul Guilfoyle 
ROG eS GAIA WO OG metntaier 0 sve a oleleievstere el sielevieielateereva vere; cielelele Harold Elliott 
Wie balst lor. Gd Geir DOO GOD Deeley cveretevatetstovelecareiarcravnreskeratotolels Edna Thrower 
Ta TOM ENA Viet ale ielsyve ovs)c-atcleleyein's je eceleial.ev4 «16 +i eunieysjars Henry G. Hoffschmidt 
DAKOPUGHER E MAY Obl aie elelee ee i¢ esc bieleies erie wetelaisle o's c crs Ted Sutherland 


Act I.—Scenes 1 and 2—Jim Larkin’s Flat, Detroit. Act II.— 
Scenes 1 and 2—Behind the Scenes. Act III].—A Room in a New 
York Hotel. 

Staged by Edward Massey. 

Hazel Lawrence, having deserted an unlovely husband and a 
baby in the far west, takes to living with rich men in Detroit. 
One day her brother-in-law brings her the baby, now twelve, and 
the information that her husband is dead. Hazel decides to rear 
the child Dolly and to keep her pure. Hazel saves her from one 
young dope fiend by confessing her own affair with him. Later, 
when they are both in “The Follies,” she schemes to marry Dolly 


to rich Joe Stanwood and succeeds. 


Sy 
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KIDDING KIDDERS 
(8 performances) 
A satirical farce in three acts by Stephen Champlin; based on 
a story by Frederic S. Isham. Produced by Hilmas Productions, 
Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New York, April 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


DMeribyoKidders.-.eticakiacctes « nhc cere 16 sea as cities cater Neihe brace 
Wahipeiss, UCT Bin ee Oe as ASCO TOC OOS lal sherel dicistatescletelereie oie Estelle Jayne 
GiiehtMiorans Me setes «weet ere testy ciate ec ee elena crerererela\s Edwin Walter 
BOM Gena eee aie ela let ciaielcisicle) enaler er eretare icici oetoilotaieks| ale skeaers Jack Klendon 
William (Ser WOO: micas clove sicteleiets a tusieteetcictets torches Walter Jay Wilson 
Betiys Kad Gertver. etccsleie, ofeiereic ajeveloinietereretover etecotaeteve evahorsts Grace Valentine 
Wedd ya ELOntOn perce neler sereloteteiersle ei arereiaiatetetn aes Raymond Van Sickle 
Metectiver|Cartols wave os sleven love ciseeve Onis We eielere ioeiseae John Ferguson 
PCa Gero nOn Ba UTC MOIS CS Grin ACO s3 Fo GUO EGOOTS Tom McElhany 
Aiirte HOLM yefcrs eters tereverel lela’ ateleleln) oie eral aval orotolelotoloretetoistteye Ruth Thomas 
IMAG IG's Waiece set ales. aie eer a Gl aaiohaterstatacsimyere Cumaiel <ielets elelarsrare sieretene Lida Kane 
Batrand “Truxtotccs cots corse 5.400 era sie sees ele) etarevele eieveretete Jesse LeRoy 


Prologue—Scene 1—Vivian Macy’s Studio. 2—District Attorney’s 
Office. Acts I, II and I1I.—The Home of the Kidders. 
Staged by Frank McCormack. 


Denby Kidder calls on his wife’s best friend, Vivian Macy, 
when he is a little tight and tries to induce her to be compan- 
ionate. Vivian, flourishing a revolver, indicates that if necessary 
she can protect herself. Denby tries to take the gun from her, 
there is a report and Denby faints. The police come, call it a 
murder, and take Vivian away. Before they get back Denby re- 
covers and goes home. Thereafter Betty Kidder, in seeking to 
free Vivian on bail, stages another silly murder to convince the 
district attorney how foolish a thing is circumstantial evidence. 


* THE SKULL 
(62 performances) 
A mystery play in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen and 
Harry E. Humphrey. Produced by Lew Cantor at the Forrest 
Theatre, New York, April 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


EASA NLA MUS OM a etatate erevatele elelettrelstelertie ere Helenlestaciee esters Carola Parson 
Mary; WWarrig: Sgretigtins ciiseb coir e etic bikie ctsiiecs Camilla Crume 
Dofoth ys Mier rill ey ccroarsersivie’sctare sre ciercreleleietealecteciete + Winifred Barry 
Prof... Viotheesess,«,.\c.5 01s je sisin 161s) Heuser etctoe es eieheete C. W. Van Voorhis 
DrdaStewes @olmia tits scselsic aie ecreretetoniersteceetereiotstetes crereter stern Allan Davis 
Bob, Demarestiar..<js:e,a0is,eusjotere sverarsinistelsse sion ieieisie erciee eicierere Sydney Riggs 
Jerry +Browmelly we staasilerciise ctomteiereteeieecnieccenate Harry Nelson 


Capt. Vernon Allenby........... sfokeiste sielorelatstere Reginald Carrington 
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Steve Tolman, international jewel thief, has lost his jewels. 
Posing as a detective, he seeks to recover them. The search takes 
him mostly to a haunted church full of everything from slamming 
doors to ghosts, but mostly full of a professor of psychic phe- 
nomenon, Professor Vorheese. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
(6 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lester Lonergan and Charlton Andrews. 
Produced by John Tuerk at the Longacre Theatre, New York, 
April 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Margaret Barnes. ......cesccscssccrssccvcsecsccces Selene Johnson 
Golder iat a ae tetarelere mlaletelo\e cleiei=\aiclwic aiovele/aloiels|elelele els Diantha Pattison 
a EELGMRCEITST haa ral trclic; ein 2! rin/a «8 epalayeS o' in Baiein olviaiaiwiclele's Warren McCullom 
GES a ra ALD ES. as icrets cleinyolsve eicls aioiy'e ms injele si shea Caysie ie ieorels David Landau 
OhicEESilver (Cloudy shinies. cleleiehidpiclo <1 e bole cls ue d'sie atelers George Marion 
Brigette RaLiiess o)\oicofs salva ook e's, cisisiclele melee biels ota cole John Anthony 
Pace Va DALES ree cratela tei eterna tere cletaiavete tel areie © cralaieletoietere ersten Leila Frost 
UE: Sern Scr Gani ate SAIGON eo OGG ORO Uae Warren William 
DAS TEGUE SS wat ce CO OR BERD CORDON CMO DODnuOoDOS Walton Butterfield 
BiG MeN Ee CHATICIAL a cia slelelels leiisielaie! oletelolsis ts lecolele el cletoteeve/o' Donald Gallaher 


Acts I and II.—The Interior of a Cabin in the Enchanted Land, 
Utah. Act III.—Among the Rocks at the Edge of the Grand Canyon. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan, 

The Clifford Barnses live for fifty years out of touch with civi- 
lization at the edge of the Grand Canyon in Utah. One day a 
Stranger Man comes along and is allowed to join in with them. 
In time Stranger Man is betrothed to the youngest of the Barnses, 
Peggy of the third generation. Then a mailplane crashes and the 
aviators reveal Stranger Man as a fugitive from the army. Stran- 
ger Man has a tragic story, tells it and goes away, leaving one of 
the young airmen to console Peggy. 


THE WALTZ OF THE DOGS 
(35 performances) 


A play in four acts by Leon Andreyev; translated by Herman 
Bernstein. Produced by Celia Avramo at the 48th Street The- 
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atre, New York, May 7, 1928 (Cherry Lane Playhouse, April 25 
to May 5, 1928). 


Cast of characters— 


Cariniles eects rece seleacelaels Siete aries tetera atetete ere Rudolph Lovinger 
Plen ry lee ced sche tral oeeelsorarereebe icteleveleie tistet ctotnie)atsie Harold Johnsrud 
Alexandrov, nicknamed Feklusha..............eeeese+ Jules Artfield 
Andrey: Dizenhatiser avleeie ole sisi s sais elalorotar els whore sialecs Edward England 
Dmitryiey CbmOlay.CVicera:esis i aiay states! s:0-e}ets sae Sis) ote Douglas B. Krantzor 
EVATL es eiee coerce oie eteie a isiel chaise enelby ele eyehe-o\ steel eisysle/eveuensie cis Samuel Baron 
Wuliza bet bir avelate ie vateseous/siei.ciecavecaincatavelohersiche: atgterer here rakel lel eter Sylvia Hoffman 
LAD py. H) CLDES! sie lore ore lerelarelersicis a!elefeieisioicielerses @ seenal Antoinette Crawford 


1e 
Acts I, II and III (Scene 2) and I1V.—Apartment of Henry Tile, 
bis abe Act Il.—Scene 1—The Bank of One of the Petrograd 
anals. 
Staged by Celia Avramo, 
Henry Tile, disappointed in love and disillusioned with the 
world, seeks release in the milder dissipations, groping feverishly 
for explanations to the mysteries of life. Not finding either relief 


or understanding he kills himself. 


* PRESENT ARMS 
(57 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book by Herbert Fields; music 
by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Lew 


Fields at Lew Fields’ Mansfield Theatre, New York, April 26, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


IMGKa be@isias neato ste. Sheree teres nrostleiatereleictlelaiereerstele Sieve ciaelet Jock McGraw 
Hrasik. Detry berry. so sscis ec'es.ccie.c.b om sieteiwa es ceis siete careinne Franker Wood 
Chitelpiivanisy cers cniegieicisistule ste ciate ecto hoists chile cfeielainvetuaie Charles King 


IEG Gina crtatclere Gistaldaveie ss laialatele tere orn sioialasvelsere ..Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
Gad ge€: cicvdonid occas. wets cawiccie's chin ccalestecaelcieectajccie Robert Spencer 
Douglas Atwell. .- Busby Berkeley 
Capt Wie citis Sis ates se che.e cerita ee telecine emcee. Richard Lane 
Exodnay(S te veri s 2ec.cis sicie cts. cisie 2 slaves toiate seiste cite cacieres eigen Joyce Barbour 
Raye eisteie es sisteta ..-. Rachel Chester 
Lady Delphine...... -Flora Le Breton 


LALA Ri Awwrgve-ayoieyete dei Shares ecto eons ik axe steice azaiete mt olnieiare alates Alma _ Ross 
Lord Oliver Witherspoon... ---Sydney Smith 
Herr Ludwig Von Richter. Anthony Knilling 


DMIAEIS ceisiores ie ersisrecctarece -Florence Hunter 
Hortense Mossback . ..-Gaile Beverley 

AISY 20.0000. .»Demaris Dore 
MITE HVA eros we rore tre brsrele: ureters avoleru/elelglerslereisicieie’sloter cielererete ior Aline Green 
Karl Alexander Lewis 
Elsa.... hier ar oge; oXalstets Wi alate tals aie inte t Frances Hess 
Mottlika iajisicsctcoe oe eters sMiaretite.c oe tine eae eNOS a cntelsaeras Alma Ross 


Act I.—Spring. Scene 1—The Barracks of the Marine Base at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 2—Within the Quarters. 3—Sir Oliver’s 
Home, Honolulu. Act II.—Scene 1—Promenade Deck of Edna’s 
Yacht. 2—A Raft at Sea. 3—Deserted Island Off Mani. 4—Del- 
phine’s Room in Honolulu. 5—Aboard the Transport St. Mihiel 
Bound for Kohala. 6—The Dock at Kohala. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 
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Chick Evans is a hard-boiled hick from Brooklyn, but a likable 
leatherneck withal. Stationed with the Marines in the Hawaiian 
islands he stirs up a flirtation with Lady Delphine, blonde daugh- 
ter of a peer, telling her he is a captain. Dismissed for his de- 
ception, recalled for his bravery in a yacht wreck, Chick is finally 
loved for himself alone and his love songs. 


* HERE’S HOWE 
(54 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Fred Thompson and 
Paul Gerard Smith; music by Roger Wolfe Kahn and Joseph 
Meyer; lyrics by Irving Cesar. Produced by Alex. A. Aarons and 
Vinton Freedley at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, May 1, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Corac Bibby... 2.2 sssinscceses mpaiehetst olel cistoteieisteus stele: Peggy Chamberlin 


INnCMEXCLEIG eo eierate cicretalaia atttate sles esi ove acs cters eratevote islets einvtie oreccks Ross Himes 
Edwin Treadwell... ...Arthur Hartley 
Toni Treadwell.... aiataferetstelalateislsYoleieieie! sve isis sia/s Helen Carrington 
Dit Pasta Wancawayicietes sists ciate et ovealetelelsvee oie svelte tine tate « Eric Blore 
OV COMMA ICE tae wlaysters ie oie ahaletcie + jsteiel« ia: o1<:</4ra (che) alors el afaliavaterste Irene Delroy 
EVE gpd OV Cols Cotayeioiero o cicle #10 aia) ataseie eters, dele. is\e/oletSvel@ ale sta;e als Allen Kearns 
TOAD) ADILEY k iecrevete aio ple io rs\ere iS vwis(e'sie,¢ (ojn W Sleiete loicvalbiepe ios tovsreeate Ben Bernie 
PLODIIS  tatepatete alia wlorere sik oe cetettiteiy’s oi0,ate stolasé mefsalsiesaie. diets William Frawley 
Mak yistaieicts slotatsteteta/e ce, ave Clete c1e\ecate ere'sivleisisioveio.eisvo% sidesevorete:s June O’Dea 
BOL Varner ete lace eter a eXe is lao arereleralbiciereie\ el yers clsisieroiece.areiele’ slelie-eei Mary Horan 
Pel iia nimrvetcvcwiewiarsvey esas os etereieta stellar ateielale jaltne: otsiwie "sje /ei sss “Fuzzy” Knight 
Claudetion © eksaier nse sc ots «lclovereercieleravaieislejs.eeie.e'eie.ofsteie Colette D’Arville 
Widiinitc, 345 ya ok ROO COED Co COCO Ee enn Oe tate eer Dillon Ober 


Act I.—Scene 1—Rest Room of the Community Hall of the Tread- 
well Motors Co., Inc. 2—The Barber Shop. 3—Outside Edwin 
Treadwell’s Gardens. 4—The Gardens of Edwin Treadwell’s House. 
Act Il.—Scene 1—Lounge Room of the Track Club, Havana. 2— 
Gardens of the Club. 3—Private Suite at the Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel. 


4—Boston Post Road. 

Billy Howe is a smart young mechanic in the Treadwell Auto 
factory, and Joyce Baxter is the prettiest of the stenographers. 
Some day they hope to marry and buy a tearoom and filling sta- 
tion on the Boston Post Road. Then Treadwell discovers Joyce 
and offers her a trip around the world as his secretary. Joyce 
doesn’t want to leave Billy but Billy makes the sacrifice. Later 
they meet in Havana, where Billy is a rich gambler. Finally they 
are poor again and happy and the filling station looms large. 
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* THE HAPPY HUSBAND 
(46 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Harrison Owen. Produced by Gil- 
bert Miller at the Empire Theatre, New York, May 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PATH ttl OM TEESE sloceleserel sje s-e eletaielees oioielelsiateis el oletala site efor George Thorpe 
Bill sRemdellye. kc <ciar lacs co 1o ote oie) shotornioete’ eleleistersrs Lawrence Grossmith 
WE pamiicy ES Eh able) oleralele ofoieialere eleveteielahersistaraye .. Walter Connolly 
Date Remdel lave wo,saisusrersvarsye's fo tusotStelevel eles oles) clal selena crf etl Billie Burke 
SC OSSO'. StEDHENG. sie es sie curusceinens = Mackenzie Ward 
Sylvia Fullerton... <<. site seme: .... Nancy Ryan 
Harvey Townsend....... .A. E. Matthews 
Consuelo Pratt..... sists Lika iChase 
Stella Tolhurst.. -Irene Browne 
PAG ratelateleteisis wisielaveisie Pieseuevctarcetercreravelers .--.Alice Moffat 
Toth aCar ae. UNS Jc or OC Ce ae Bee od I oe aoc. ASptogee ok John Williams 


Acts I, II and JII.—The Hall of the Tolhursts’ Country House. 
Staged by A. E. Matthews. 

Dot Rendell is disappointed that her chuckle-headed husband, 
Bill, never suspects her of even so much as a mild flirtation with 
another man. When Harvey Townsend, a notorious philanderer, 
is caught by a burglar in the south room with a lady, and every 
woman in the house, except Dot, including the maids, is suspected 
of being Harvey’s companion, Mrs. Rendell boastfully declares 
her own guilt. But her husband will not believe her even when 
she confesses. She manages finally to arouse Rendell’s jealousy 
and is satisfied. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David Belasco Trophy, 
at The Frolic Theatre, New York, the week of May 7, 1928. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 7 
Ye Curtaine Players of Manhattan in “Carnival,” by Arthur Fri- 


bourg. 
The Cast— 

ThesDukelor Mantua jc’: weis ole sb eset aisle Bisteiemietes Richard A. Zinn 

eLues Duchess Of Nianttiac ccc ccir elds slecerteraericteienter Lois K. Fribourg 

P ACHR LACIL ES Ose «Cae a kro ae melt eter tae ORS Edward Bendhem 
Elata Bliss (Sisters <ieie, sitve/ccaiselseovaleier cote ie meee Helen T. Morse 

Beppo, servant to the Dukes . Ji viv. sect eieetiee cee Arnold S. Miller 

Barbara, Another Servantew.0. 0% 00sec. sccies es Audrey M. Miller 

Sir James Crighton, Tutor to Jacopo............ Nathan L. Fribourg 

Glos, | His Servant..t¢<). 2.3%. NE. ablohe heats seleela tide seme Ben Grauer 

tA Clowtileisiatesistelslore nie niscore wio.letes Coir voravcletehefolstars (oternierctereye Emil W. Bloch 


ARE V.eletinerscicraieirieee Sear eesscccceeceeeeeeJanice Adelsberg 
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PAMER © COL O18 area area) oscars toxoesiat sashacessnopsoravevaverarovarscal Re Os Ruth Butler 

packed Mat oet Ss gah eae Daas Fg agi Reece Gray 
yard o e Home 3 

Directed by Marjory D. Zinn. ine us npr ex 


The Mansfield Players of Manhattan in ‘‘Wine of Life,” by Amy L. 
Weber. 


The Cast— 
Phenicia, Cook and Washerwoman..........-cceceee Juanita Stewart 
HEAD Ysera betes oslo ices Siew aielais Reiss orsinisiw eee wierd wa aconenia David Mindlin 
GEE satan Atel Vetaiele otersio (ah Wk MO TLK a Wak vpn, ale a ictecsararas Basil Leather 
WHOLLY. Mesias ecisie renee Ca... 5. his gang......Jccceerses Alvin Stern 
Bot Stee eretarclerveic.e Lee CME an aKa Lee ce de ¥ cie%s = Saree ae 
Bra arora Dir lelss Sais vars ... Frederick Luhno 
Mrs. Morrow, a War Widow and Mother.......... Louise Mansfield 
Harvey Powers, an Insurance Collector.......... C. Ruphert Ardsley 
Richard Morrow, Shell-shocked Son............. Herbert Strickland 
jonne Morrow College, Graduate. ve..tie cave ccwiysevessies H. N. Parsons 


The Manhattan College Players of Manhattan in “The Outcast,” by 
August Strindberg. 

The Cast— 
MMe. Tay ATChEOLOGISt.. qatiexe ic nialsiarehaaie aisieleiereysleleieie eres Robert Walsh 
Mr. Y,1a Traveller from America.s.s.s..c ase oielestemtea tate Leo Garvey 
Directed by John Kanaley. 


The Association Players Stock Company of the Y.M.H.A., Manhat- 
tan, in ‘‘The Dance Below,” by Hudson Strode and Larry Hornthal. 


The Cast— 


MOB AR BAe. ac wotev as (ares oie ahee late’ Sel s, sisyom, sare’: oy bias’ hasexnie shensiectors Pat Feil 
EP AA RTO Kes We ctofe fete sole eve ae Sais iss “sfelatesakanese 6 cal emsaclatete ste Saul Trochman 
BANS ITC Sie Mateeote te teher a caval vecteinysnc(al'ey e125) s" ay a/eks = «eters lo’ 9) daiavsl.cvelereleve euslals Eve Lynn 


Scene—A Living Room in Hell—Late Afternoon. 
Directed by Myron E. Sattler. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 8 


The Dramatic Union of Our Lady of Lourdes of Manhattan, in 
“Wedding Presents,” by John W. Rogers, Jr. 


The Cast— 
Ay AOC OLI VEL cee clare oirlece atid) oiceuaiaie ag are steteia’s\ siete Edward F. Finney 
Mary eMocroOw. E115) taticce |. s\elsic c's clelstaleiels ele)ee sierere Virginia Warder 
IMrss Morrow, Marys) Mother, <(<).)./e/stletin'sciale-s (ps n1s'0 ole Gladys Ruton 
Judge Morrow, Mary s Mather... 0s ssasees = siccle'es esi John C. Hiro 
Octavia Wrenn, a Cousin of Mrs. Morrow.........++.. Mabel Burke 


Scene—The Back Parlor of the Morrow Home. 
Directed by Gertrude Wainwright. 


The Thalian Players of the Bronx Y.M.H.A., the Bronx, in “The 
Valiant,” by Holworthy Hall and Robert Middlemass. 


The Cast— 


Warden Holt, About: 60..1..-.-25 site ccs ceecec ees Emanuel Weider 
Father Daly, the Prison Chaplain: .:::5....:s0+sés5. Samuel Roland 
ames: Dyke, the Prisoners .).).%<'.'s\\s'c'sidiele oe vo 0s ole vieieie John H. Brown 
osephine Paris, the: Girl.) jie ccc wceiessessccness Elise Maillard 
Bis Ele ter ish sorte Grint: ipo OID OID aaa Cs De SING Charles D’Yuro 


Scene—The Warden’s Office in the State’s Prison at Wethersfield, 
Conn., About Half-past Eleven. 
Directed by Philip Gross. 


The Krigwa Players Little Negro Theatre, Associated with The 
Workers Drama League, of Manhattan, in “Aftermath,” by Mary 


Burrill. 


The Cast— : i 
Mam Sue..... oeeses teereeees Sialain a\dltia’e lals/sin's lei qinisisio’™ Marion King 
a. EEMOLATOM SPADE La oie so pie slfs'pie Gia ae ele) # eleiplelel« ofael0'sl Siegie Bell 

Siero SIRSISEOL csc. oreo loco aceoneiatnye Helen McIntosh 
Lonnie, John’s Brother..........-seeeeereeeereveeces James Brown 


Mrs. Hawkins, a Neighbor......+eeceeessseeseeee+ Margaret Foster 
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Rev. Luke Moseby........ aisiv.sueeysbers Steidielvcetedeverteta Charles Burroughs 
Scene—The Thornton Cabin in South Carolina. 


The Center Players of Temple Ansche Chesed of Manhattan in 
“Jubilee,” by Herman Heijermans. 


The Cast— ; 
“The ite ctOrarwe sicies cieei< A Os ares OMCs Irving Davidson 
Wah Geriatric crancro cote catevero ace: Kinsale vel Vola stom torasbinrereieteeeelelere re Joseph Kehoe 
NumberOne: Hundred. Thirteenoaced ooo cletcele ovicieiste ae Harold Levey 
Bis asters oats aele octels oieieieisiepeteleierclete wisvereiels te cis ivis are Irene Cohn 
NumbercSévetiecciscisievicc oc ne vss .Allen Seigel 
Number Two.Hundred Fifteen nic cecs ccc cece © celsiew heals Al. Luloff 
Number Eighty-three....... .Jerome Kanner 
lish IMBoth erste eierare 2s icktie!siesecerersic ...Dorothy Herbst 
INiadmibers /Sischy- Severs. /s\c\oc vists es te oeiole leraleleieis 6 oe crele Raymond Miller 


Directed by Henry Howard. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 9 


The Jackson Heights Players of Jackson Heights, N. Y., in ‘Prison 
Bars,” by Carl Bixby. 


The Cast— 
Sir (Gaston, Counselor to King Richard... 0.0.5.0. O. J. Gude, Jr. 
Ady Ldithe e Eis. WIG. accineis earsie eaisiercsinee cere aisle ere Octavia Hicks 
Sir’ GIarold <snoece wcaler ie oe is hava wes oe ator sie sare eetieyae < orrias Carl Bixby 
iRkchardy Cceuruder tion acs sjaee tes ciel acim otis eaateie ster Horace Canning 


Scene—A Chamber in Sir Gaston’s Home. 


The Brookside Open Air Theatre, of Mount Kisco, New York, in “A 
Tale Retold,” by Martia Leonard. 

The Cast— 
Adam Robert Hugh Hamilton 
DB IV Geo sro tava ichaveie:d eyice alete ware! « ausitvoueie ecbierer sot iotmea ole oie eters Cen Jane King 
MESTLEE rey ereteceycfovetere mic iarcterc ore areistcrene ecevelovenscs 6 ere tecelawtn cher Gertrude Connell 
Scene—The Garden of Eden. 


The Community Players of Mount Vernon, New York, in “Little 
Italy,” by Horace B. Fry. 
The Cast— 

Fabio Rinaldo, an Italian Baker of Forty.......... George Pendleton 

Michele, an Itinerant Singer of Twenty-five....... Wolfango Cribari 

Guila, Fabio’s Wife, a Nervous, Hard-working Woman of Twenty-two 
Mists oleoPeietal csoiste: ol Uessievaje ake talenie. we cieteteres cuanckt Florence Aitken Tompkins 

Goija Pinaldi, a Girl of Eight Years, Step-daughter of Guila........ 
re Perens ake Sie dare, bya. eed onan acne eran PaeeTA oats) oe Adele Ritchie 

Scene—The Italian Quarter on the East Side of New York City. 

Directed by Holland Hudson. 


The Maskers of the Y.M.H.A., of Elizabeth, N. J., in ‘Where the 
Cross Is Made,” by Eugene O’Neill. 


The Cast— 
Nat) Bartlett... Nene laceiserwieneNateneraue Sui oena Oa Das Daniel Wagner 
DOCKET MELIZ RINGS ac clceenisiuralqaieieaa Ss alototsiem ites ania Joseph M. Feinberg 
SUGRIBATEIOTE Sh cin cists ic istete lalstarerelojeus.01s sleie saa tersberebeeniauere Florence L. Levy 
Capt.> TsatahmBartlett cic cna as oieje daisies aietoateiais Samuel J. Marantz 


Scene—Captain Bartlett’s “Cabin” at the Top of His House Situated 
on_a High Point of Land on the California Coast. 
Directed by Sara Shakow. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 10 
The Players’ Club of Columbus, Ohio, in “Trifles,” by Susan Glaspell. 


The Cast— 
George Henderson, County Attorney........ceeeeeeeeee Edwin Judy 
Henry |Petersiia-Sheriffi ss ssa vhede osiee ia Crewe Ferd P. Schoedinger 
Lewis Hale, a Neighboring Farmer..............-. Phil S. Bradford 
Mrrs. » Peter sitartivscca stereos: cet oon rie ot tatoveeratate Gladys Hamilton Mohler 


Mrsi Hale we See ts Selelar heats delete’ haetete +eeee+Agnes Jeffrey Shedd 
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Scene—A Kitchen. 
Directed by Stokes McCune. 


The Blackfriars of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, in “Pink 
end Patches,” by Margaret Bland. 


The Cast— 
Texie Hollifield, a Mountain Girl...........ccc0 Elizabeth McCallie 
Rexie Hollifield, Her Twin Brother............... Frances Freeborn 
Mrsssitollifield. Their i Mothers cc ade scilees Soaleaedaees Louisa Duls 
Mrs. Allen, the “Summer Lady” from the Hotel......... Sara Carter 


Directed by Frances K. Gooch. 


The Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players of Ardrossan, Scotland, in “The 
me Lady Shows Her Medals,” by Sir James M. Barrie. 
e Cast— 


Mrs. Dowey, a Charwoman.......... ate Otic cle sities: Isabel Jamieson 
Mrs. Mickleham, a Charwoman. -Nora Huntingford 
DirspeLaliv wed 9 Charwomiairenciactere setter stislAsine shaman: Nettie Taylor 
Mra) iuspenty, ‘a? Charwomanen scints ckiskscllase ae ees May Hamilton 
Mr Wilkinson, a (Clergymian. ostos cielo cae cles Harold L. Wightman 
Private Kenneth Dowey (Black Watch).............0. Jack Lambert 


eae Home of Mrs. Dowey in a London Basement During the 
ate 
Directed by James T. Woodburn. 


The Community Theatre of Poughkeepsie, New York, in ‘‘The White 
Peacock,” by Priscilla Flowers. 


The Cast— 
Harlequin, a Youth of Bergamo... ....2 000 cless Theodore H. Moller 
AAIS RIM OFNET sre shalercteicte.8 ne disalererw cirs a Mere eis eee ele Elizabeth Haggerty 
BTiS Mather. SoA werere ekedovehais ecole oth etels lk Sabie Raymond Baumbusch 
PERCU rar erat cvoueieelt tele lous. aie nse) sf eveVarorerevelttiavereie esere teaver ei sie. Pauline Girard 
UY ASAINIA So cts )5 oh sasne,vlois to's cele «sie eis wud weld whe ele sel Sylvia Decker Crauer 
DICAUAIMOUCHE stl severe leis) s) slelaiy(e sieiele «sein oiele eles Philip M. Kerridge, Jr. 
Old, Doctor Gratiano, Pantaloot.. oie <:'sjele: «1s: s10/a\s-0,0)0/e/o. 018 M. A. Couper 
Coltmipine nis Ga weNter ace gisicnsre o clels,s eiolsve) sla laelsjae. casters se Bonnie Dow 
Pier HOt FIs PADPIERLICE ssi. stelerclele's/sie ois) a/aletela\ al acois aces William Clinton 
MAB WIG aiatel oe Metninve iucte a cin sue c/o ceeis eld Oia cvatersiole lore aisiaice sre Richard O’Donnell 
PAIGE SEL VAG eh eso cileiis ee ers soiree wep pslsive devise saree William Clock 


Directed by Antoinette Swan. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 11 


The Birmingham Little Theatre of Birmingham, Alabama, in “’Lijah,” 
by Edgar Valentine Smith. 


The Cast— a 
Did ew EOLNSEEAG sic eis'¢..4 ais'e a1sia1a 4 0)4is eee bien. wes’ William T. Warren 
First Stranger.... GMAT ASO OOO Jin Ni Yates. Jae 
Second Stranger... H. G. Mann 


JE aiesicatcrelnta cleyeithatacs ave sl ere ep ae a eee ek ee | “Martha Ordway 
Scene—Living Room at Home Acres. 
Directed by Bernard Szold. 


The Town Theatre of Savannah, Georgia, in ‘‘Hero Worship,” by 
Frances Hargis. 


The Cast— 
“Robby” Robbins, a Civil War Veteran.........+.... Ole Burroughs 
WV COP LERiS ay aoa epepeuclay sions) she meer oie o/s: ss el pierare) wlews ave. sighs Lucy McIntire 
Sam Robbins, Their Orphaned Grandson............... John Mercer 
Sally Mitchell, Their Daughter...........+..--+2+5. Augusta Lynah 


Scene—Kingston, Georgia, a Small Town About Sixty Miles from 
Atlanta. 


The Memphis Little Theatre of Memphis, Tennessee, in “The Dreamy 
Kid,” by Eugene O’Neill. 

The Cast— 
Mammy Saunders. ....ssccscecoccsccctecrssecscaces : Martha Frost 
Abe, Her Grandson,......... Ricaletncls diareremiereistesrelels . Clifford Penland 
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Geely sAnit ss aelerevereicis oleieialevors slate lolateretelerstelsiorstelevrtnye Ethel Sivley Moore 
THERES as sa is cola chatai ol thors voltte Betsl oeve shelisel ol Seem oteraievereiptere Allison Davant 
Scene—Mammy Saunders’ Bedroom in a House Just Off Carmine 
Street, New York. 

Directed by Alexander Wyckoff. 

The Manhattan Theatre of Manhattan, Kansas, in ‘The Other 
Room,” by Frances Witherspoon. 

The Cast— 

Arnie! Daeris fate aati gadialee she tae Aeleictaisieleieidre «jase ....Renna Raeburn 
RE von Grakia nase Nolerlelelale cle clulalererdiovtrate clelal. otdiolallete b0,. oe Miles Heberer 
Mattie wa arin a stereielelts steretelalelefaiavctstetorstate oiaeeteretere Dielototavote Paul Pfeutze 
(Bob MAT GSESOM sy teteictete evel eleleraie)otatotaverolore tereeteticne tevelevelet ora James Maxwell 


Scene—The Living Room at the Darrs’ in a Small Eastern Town. 
Directed by Miles Heberer. 


At the conclusion of the tournament prizes were awarded the An- 
drossan and Saltcoats Players of Androssan, Scotland; The Thalian 
Players of the Bronx Y.M.H,A.; the Town Theatre of Savannah, Ga., 
and the Blackfriars of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. The Be- 
lasco trophy was awarded the Androssan Players for their perform- 
ance of Sir James Barrie’s ‘““‘The Old Lady Shows Her Medals.” 


THE HIGH HATTERS 
(12 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Louis Sobol. Produced by 
Louis Isquith, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, May 10, 


1928. 
Cast of characters— 
BIN wie [croeiciole'elalerelere ers Noe save esiehtee ke cebates . Gilbert Douglas 
(Cine igs Boo OS COS STEOGHO REO AR IOOS A GUOOR Lac: Thomas H. Manning 
WoctonpPendragon1@ tarrie terarcioie re) eleisleisiecs alsieloleleteietereieleieietsie John Robb 
Mitss) Jiellisom'.i0%: i0isisis\e/e:«)sieje\u elsialele civiels ale were sleleis)s Josephine MacNicol 
Ellen Quarrie...... sla e ea clelaiatte tute tee aiette .. Marguerite McNulty 
phe wbady jin Re dijeraroielelelciatc clei ifeieraieleiolaicleieinisiete Marie Louise Walker 
Whetbady invblack-5 jc... < Dace 0 uieinet Wiety © ateittale 6 Ge Juanita Hansen 
Die kom allowe yiqevresre tralelelalotelele/s sisiasais -/ereeetel etoile Robert Montgomery 
Chiefof Police Malloran ssc .ss cc escs civives Robert Webb Lawrence 
The Man ini Browns. keac cece adie re ccna a eureaeniee Willard Hall 
Hank “the Chauffeur 222 retics sak ean ses oS ON ORSENE SRO Billy Stone 
Garabellitcerin sci tei ek Mheish oe cee Te SURE RRS ELEN ES Walter Pearson 


Prologue—Dressing Room of a Vaudeville Theatre, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Acts I, If and III.—Dr. Quarrie’s Sanitarium for Psycho- 
neurotics, Near Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Staged by Ralph Murphy. 


Bim and Cookie, crooks, scheme admission to a sanitarium as 


patients. 


From this point of vantage they rob the neighboring 


rich folk, but several of their fellow patients turn out to be 
planted secret-service operators and they are caught. 
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* BLACKBIRDS OF 1928 
(43 performances) 
_A musical revue in prologue and two parts; lyrics by Dorothy 
Fields; music by Jimmy McHugh. Produced by Lew Leslie at 
thé Liberty Theatre, New York, May 9, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Adelaide Hall Bill Robinson 
Aida Ward Tim Moore 

Ruth Johnson Crawford Jackson 
Marjorie Hubbard Blue McAllister 
Eloise Uggams Lloyd Mitchell 
Billie Cortez George Cooper 
Mamie Savoy Mantan Moreland 
Elizabeth Welch Harry Lucas 
Baby Banks Willard McLean 
Philip Patterson Earl Tucker 


Staged by Lew Leslie, 


THE FATHER 

(8 performances) 
A play in three acts by August Strindberg (Robert Whittier’s 
Version). Produced by Robert Whittier (by arrangement with 


Richard Herndon) at the Belmont Theatre, New York, May 11, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pabiiesm@ ci CAtEl siete rotclercienctetevererete’ crates eieieleteieterotereterste.crsierrs Robert Whittier 
et PASO. uae telaaie:c eo nates @ siteta cleka oe aed chavalste whesivicie 2 Albert Reed 
COTKET AG hints G6 Gace SOCIO OCB obi ta oe OOO CIA oe Canosa Edward Broadley 
INDY (Geant ne Gmc ere 5 DTC CA OOO OO CIO OOO ran Oc Ire Edward E. Hale 
Ue erate eta car mveyonnrel(aretereis skate ciple sis) o}/«) siistevialevs/s-e"6 a6 sie saleaa Florence Johns 
Est CD OCLOL I reece ie nlcistes eaeTaloveeoe wig oAreihre sicialslete crete Robert Le Sueur 
ELSE RE es oa Toca en ee ee etree) Sor CCD Kate Mayhew 
BY NDS ibn 5.0515, 0 BCR EOL DIRT ICOACIR TORU ECROI IONE BENE Peggy Keenan 


Acts I, II and III Take Place in the Captain’s Quarters Adjoin- 
ing the Barracks. ; 
Staged by Allan Dinebart. 


A wife deliberately deludes her husband into the belief that he 
is not the father of his much-loved daughter. Insanity develops 
and the husband is finally tricked into a straitjacket by his old 
nurse. Death solves his problem. 


x 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
(16 performances) 
A revival of Oliver Goldsmith’s play in five acts, prologue by 
David Garrick. Produced by George C. Thler at Erlanger’s The- 
atre, New York, May 14, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sit Charles Marlow ses ss.c.cvec cus civ aicrsrele se auc pee) oc Lawrance D’Orsay 
Vong esa tl Oye ees, Be cccra slaps c stave raneyeacete ar sie etal omar otsvoneuate Wilfrid Seagram 
MPEReI y sya tone ste cess cae a lev puetes sofa acta ois taxctaie niet ots helehorsneneieeare George Tawde 
Sautresbia'edcastle sc sys aiteters che axccereareies sicko tolotejorensust taretere Lyn Harding 
Mixes! Elard castle. ips eve: «is areyeve, oleic nels es oielen (eee et uous Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Nae g TIAL eagle wer vers terarols svolats osatoieisiasiexele, olstelelatelsselciereie e= Fay Bainter 
LOLLY LUCE KIM er erate presets iso Glas.) svete sks orslaneier tele svelese atege Glenn Hunter 
Maids ton iiss skiardCastle.\c:sis tcc eisiercisiereisie eieleleloielsjerstere Marie Carroll 
Diggory soaks 5 crae cciciviels aralelarciays oe shelere crelecelee wiekelanenere are O. P. Heggie 
George iiaistingsy.rcteleste slelelellece slelatevatctnietetelelelereleieielaiptele Horace Braham 
Constance: Neville ss. 6:5 cccesicjs aio v-0is cic'e slers civic ere ctevele © Patricia Collinge 
NS EILTO sr erelsietarecaate oiguslaveceleloisanrbon aleraiere sits wel oeraiararane .. Thos. Coffin Cooke 
Pack: (San giatss viarece ohsiei sieve isha sboreiersl oy ocbebal stess ieheusvelersiaraneers George Tawde 
Wate na O's 1tie', ores vas char tte rcle ren ovale avon einte seer slarenctereie teres John D. Saymour 
dl Bitvsted Ripken Re aarSs AICO IC SOIC OS CE. cio Gri AC HG SABO arOee Harold Thomas 
PA LETESY ACA Dietetane teers ats eral seicle etre aleayenavveievare ces eraveveicia: eas cele William Lorenz 
Pa A SEY 2 IN ENG I Bas ERCP ABO ROOTS DIEER CoO IGE: Cane Suzanne Lawrance 


Acts I, II, III, IV and V.—A Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House, 
in an Ale-house, and the Back of the Garden at Mr. Hardcastle’s, 
Staged by William Seymour. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced by Joseph 
E. Shea at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, May 14, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Robert Metcalf.......... ei aee eee 6 aGean cena eeeneay Percy Helton 
Anne Vordapy access ee donees iene ss sai dara cmeretetias Miriam Meehan 
Mise OLGAM ainrelelers ern ofarersierelol srevela atetey stelevs te weve ele clefohe Marshall Vincent 
UDIEE Stic. can ina tok BED DO OCO Gita CeoMobia Soaria not A Flavia Arcara 
Pratik Oaes'src. csto: 3. sisiev sla e tele, cve sete rei ove %el elev ol ePalereet ene Neen Seeterae Philip Tonge 
EMEIDTATIUN SEALE tereteteica terete clots te tale vo eveinne stoneceieaienciere eiarete Margaret Borough 
Roberts Garden eins critcistaeticis « eracieele ee tsinie te leye si ..- Brandon Tynan 


Acts I, If and ITI.—Mr. Jordan’s Home. 
Staged by Mr. Shea. 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24.” 


f 
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ANNA 


(31 performances) 
A play in three acts by Rudolph Lothar; adapted by Herman 
Bernstein and Brian Marlow. Produced by Samuel Samach at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, May 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PADNAL ELATED. hei se Sa.cs.c Bae DOT OOOGU GT GOR CCne ....Judith Anderson 
OL pam CER SS crarcic vain 'arsre \a) ote tra hictn a ates Mie atele ste csntare eae J ...Jean Dixon 
Wodelexmides pibrase siatiopsyapeca.atereleit ain Sivisievuicrate ecske cre ot etelereierets Diane Brook 
LAGS ag Ho ohh SOO IGG Bes fa SHC PROT DOD IUCR er mano noite Lou Tellegen 
ABREU OIC erase wield sitters dlavsioie aie evate hia ieieie seats ate\aiatatere Harold Vermilyea 
He baetremtrs cpiace ete icielore cicle’a"siele aislate eye eae Sal nisioveteieie J. Malcom Dunn 
PON Mar bach sotsh neice ce eisrelsthlas chele « starch cisieverete sianereredes Ben Johnson 
Wo haleitinn. de Meirere tietacn sa cee Are aon elo ee Cecil Owen 


Acts I, II and III.—The Studio of Peter Torrelli. 
Place—A City in Europe. 
Staged by Edgar J. MacGregor. 

Anna Plumer, in love with Peter Torrelli, sculptor, smuggles 
herself into his studio as a model. She knows that Torrelli has 
sworn not to know her because she is the daughter of his rich 
patron. Anna wagers Torrelli that he will hold the rich girl he 
claims to despise in his arms within a month—and he does. 
Which fixes everything. 


* GET ME IN THE MOVIES 
(30 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Charlton Andrews and Philip 
Dunning. Produced by Laura D. Wilck at the Earl Carroll The- 
atre, New York, May 21, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


BULA PACKS OM sec <Yerste aye ora}ays 10's sre lola" civiahelele’s'e 4 e/a 'a'wiele eee sgtiane Pat Ahearn 


MESSRS TAL DUGIG sryercetola ata icin evelatevercis’alelel ale slate s!s a/aisp)x's aielcre, © Doris Rich 
Dorothy Gray.. ..Mildred Van Dorn 


Cicely Arno.. : . Gwendolyn Hathaway 
Mrs. Pringle... velyn Carter Carrington 


Vices Heal ANS eyerererehelaicterets Aialavaialecosete die srevateiale Bile! ole eceretel ake Clara Thropp 
Johnny Loring. .. Sterling Holloway 
Sect etat yeti) cokaeletee7erere .Edna Richmond 
SC Lis AIPA MENOE LE chats) aislalovaicisis loieiats oie eis oie ale}e rie lejos wieteye olvieveretelses Paul Ker 
Count Henrico Mardones.. ..Alan Devitt 
Dolores Calkins......... Lenore Sorsby 
EVO Y 7 DACUEO nc slots: cielstasisiere’s oe Courtney White 
Queenie Quaint.............- ...- Sheila Trent 
Mame) A WSO cilelsiacete ole olei¢.e 01s) eis laihjo4/6sisps 4.0 6inialce .. Helen Baxter 
Gerceantesoiiith atte caress cays ne c'e teeters si tesata sieratels Charles Hanna 


Acts I, II and III.—Johnny Loring’s Apartment in Hollywood. 
Staged by Ralph Murphy. 
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Johnny Loring of Sheboygan, Mich., wins a prize for a pure 
scenario and goes to Hollywood to capitalize. He is given a big 
publicity reception after being mistaken for a nobody. There- 
after he is besieged by vamps, soubrettes and other ladies who 
are eager to make any sacrifice to get in the movies. For the 
love of his Sheboygan sweetheart Johnny fights off temptation 
and emerges mussed but triumphantly pure. 


* SKIDDING 
(30 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Aurania Rouverol. Produced by 
Hyman Adler and Marion Gering, Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, May 21, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


CANUTE AIMLLLL lars io elacsrat alates eres croie eseretote eterer stele (ea sree etotaetere Louise Carter 
NEG Aa Mem Tn Atha BOOS COLIOOO o CGE TOON O TIOae I etre ce Charles Eaton 
SME ees ii Vat Chivis sotarelelacolietetytoss, o15;\al vile ele) aenspaiaenievers eieueiere etacatere Clara Blandick 
idee Waies, Tard yates stan. o/o1e wie olele-stsla s/t \niesoloaicrenee Carleton Macy 
Gedn dpaiglla rd yi epow iste alesis wiais'* spcissciers.< caolaie ete eiareners Burr Caruth 
stelle) Mardy Campbell... eve cccescececccess es eee Isabel Dawn 
Mia riomelanchycvepopoteleterevelstoiatersvelaielefersiete!sic ale oleieiets Marguerite Churchill 
Wiceysve med rent Ost mall ra tatelepetareletecaratateloreleytioieleroretetelape ste s Seatere Walter Abel 
IVES ta biti Gerccietelisicre clare cleieis elekeiehaieiestvaieiarcrebane Thomas V. Morrison 
Myras Hardy (Walcox 5 tsc-c cies vic stelere sroinlels'steleretetelareie olcie Joan, Madison 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of Judge Hardy in a Cer- 
tain Town in Idaho. 
Staged by Marion Gering. 

Marion Hardy, daughter of a judge in a small Idaho town, re- 
turns from school in the East engaged to a young New Yorker. 
Being wilful and bent upon a career, Marion is turned away from 
matrimony by the spectacle presented by her slaving married sis- 
ters. She goes into politics, quarrels with her fiancé (who believes 
woman’s place is in the home) and helps elect her father to office. 
Then she gives in to matrimony. 


DORIAN GRAY 
(16 performances) 


A play in prologue and three acts by David Thorne (based on 
Oscar Wilde’s story, “The Picture of Dorian Gray”). Produced 
by The Oscaria Theatre Corporation at Chanin’s Biltmore The- 
atre, New York, May 21, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 
IN THE PROLOGUE 


Sata. Se oss Rises cc eee Gosek iui iaeye Wore séevisievescee Wallis, Clark 
ELA Li etararmieaaerersle eiste sithowe co, ti hake ac mrnae vec a ae Burton Mallory 
IViarse yok: Godle stecteritcic crete sievarerelaiero'e ale signe eeevcesoesesdionel Adams 
IN THE PLAY 
Lord eiHenry qwiottone.ce celccac tans oka tele wea ».-.-Wallis Clark 
BasilPilall war diate o)era.e aie «ioe cye0) ores AOC BAde cota s Lionel Adams 
FREES SiGe Acids .K. Andrew Fernando 
Dorian, Grayess..s ....- Howard Cull 


.Ray L. Royce 


Lord George Fermor.. 
- Helen Holmes 


Duchess of Harley... 


Alan Campbell....... -Burton Mallory 
NID VIE ViaN Srl crarcie's clsiece este laeiee lasts Ce iowt eS ale ssereise Adele Ronson 
(Mazen Kents icles cals oe Ruth Chorpenning 
HAINES VAN C cies rereierstiiere a <rare stsinvereieistave dies revsiarc abe Manes Will Marsh 
PARISH reetslediy Se kelow <sohare aye 210 lis lacs eyarsleie.acosl esis acaie ob Raoul De Leon 


Prologue—In Heaven. Act I.—Basil Hallward’s Studio, London. 
Act II and Act III, Scene 2—Dorian Gray’s Home. Act III.— 
Scene 1—An Opium Den. 

Staged by Augustus Thorne. 


The soul of Dorian Gray is analytically dissected in heaven by 
Satan, Seraph and Voice of God. On earth Dorian’s fatal beauty 
involves him in many scandals leading to the suicide of his sweet- 
heart, the murder of his best friend and finally his own murder at 
the hands of his sweetheart’s brother. 


* THE ROAD TO ROME 
(30 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Pre- 
sented by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at 
the Playhouse, New York, May 21, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


EVAL SMe toreateteelettictelslers ¢ os"avers se eelerecs 6 Mi avere careers ... Fairfax Burgher 
INTEL OME ee arama eter ore ie site ererlellelie wilelels) tuisiete Sib aheiaielle ¥ wreieesiese Joyce Carey 
Ba Dia ice ievre is ehh <a pie FS iE es ABE: DOGO ODE ar On OUG POGT Jessie Ralph 
ANA AA Ga O ECE UOC RUDOIIOUOO DCO ODOUOT OUOK ins iG Spbae S Richie Ling 
PRAT EAS «Sees cis Sete lots iets th- slo lay cage clare cle cfolelbierelessveienelc Jane Cowl 
Seis qbepengese ugedaubpOogopbipotonconbouddapnennn| Charles Brokaw 
(CHE Sen oo AGRO MOC Da DOCS OSC OU COU ORC oman. Ben Lackland 
MOUS Geyer eictarnic chaleie cis eishels ole ie'piereieie ateis sc ielsielevaishe William R. Randall 
GEECOLIIAS tare ale cieiniel ores riciectotalerene eo rielsi ca eteichcloleersi ze << © Lionel Hogarth 
PAA Dall Ld Siape cists eisie eels evoveie.< sl siese 16 eure, of spice (Wiel ele ofaceie Wane Alfred Webster 
engeatl Ustieetialacisieleleia ta.scicisiclalsielrie se cleivieleieieleieis/e ee « John T. McNulty 
EGE DOTAN ceitereleisle ool ene cree e's nie MOR NHS SINS Wet wie aisles Lewis Martin 
Purse Gard: aewkiced cccner red sed dds desacemedes Clement O’Loghlen 
ECON INE Ciraa eee ctal sre clatstolctahatel ol ctevetat aia) o's) evel steleletevetersie Ben Lackland 
PINTO MOUALM ae at ee Seals Mae sale ee Hele’ ae Win vier Walter A. Kinsella 
HLOUGET Gartlal Utsctatelsreicie sre chotstelsieterein\elsle!eletotelele’s! ofere Laurence W. Adams 
PETRUCHIO se totctttcl crete crnietel elola’ al ctelel dicts! ste! ofetstelclelele)ere-elese Oey _. Daniel Coxe 
YE Sha estat AOS ONC BODES OOO OUR Sa ICIOR hn SCR Lionel Hogarth 
METASCELIDEL o trielt ects total cielele!afelaielelelsteleratelelelelaletelelereciel clave Hale Norcross 
Maherbal........ RS OIC ROCA a AE Pie deen edd Rchaaee Alfred Webster 
Martiialomie acele evs sieiecieit xc aren bit ReRcUk: 6 Sip vevlbe Walsibyecaiete George Tobias 


Mago... STATUE vieteeliiate save eee ovvesv ent eenveses Daly? JONES 
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eannibalis steteesel-ieee RAC ODO OOD ONO. Ge Rlacstagetesoalelsjebe Guy Standing 
Balas eo eeasc Savin cera te eine oiia ais Gh aisrelovsce: aol ore otetere te mretene Gert Pouncy 


Miles East of Rome. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


See ‘‘Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


* GRAND ST. FOLLIES 
(22 performances) 


A musical revue in nineteen acts; book and lyrics by Agnes 
Morgan; music by Max Ewing, Lily Hyland and Serge Walter. 
Produced by the Actor-Managers, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, 
New York, May 28, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Albert Carroll Dorothy Sands 
Marc Loebell Vera Allen 
James Cagney Paula Trueman 
Otto Hulett Joanna Roos 
Harold Minjer Lily Lubell 
George Bratt Mae Noble 

Hal Brogan Mary Williams 
George Hoaz Frances Cowles 
Richard Ford Edla Frankau 
Blake Scott Laura Emond 
George Heller Jean Crittenden 
Milton Leroy Ruth McConkie 
Michael McCormick John Rynee 


Harold Hecht 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


* DIPLOMACY 
(22 performances) 


An English version of a play in four acts by Victorien Sardou. 
Revived by George C. Tyler at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 
May 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


+eeee. Tyrone Power 
....Georgette Cohan 
. William Faversham 
..-Cecilia Loftus 
+. Jacob Ben-Ami 
-...Rollo Peters 
..Antony Holles 
..Margaret Anglin 
Mtbietahn t\oieielsfoyaroselaal eferereleieeiar hazerelereremettetales tere Frances Starr 
Comtessé 0Zicka siarerrejurn teraeiceaie sical celosetieiietees Helen Gahagan 
Barone Steins ncsense ceckuerckenas eer eames CharlesnConian 


IMUTOtiis Sepcistes are ste 
Henry Beauclerc.. 
Madame La Marquise De Rio-Zares 
Micha elBOxlotiain te. cruchsicisrecnie 
Captain Julian Beauclerc. 
Algies Fairfa xi! se sisdate 
Lady Henry Fairfax. 
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MNEPpPard vereiresuse ee siecle vavsene toner cnegcciunsece Guy Cunningham 
Act I—Apartment in a Hotel in Monte Carlo. Acts II and III.— 


Staged by Campbell Gullan. 


An English version of Victorien Sardou’s “Dora,” used by 
Gerald Du Maurier in which the diplomat, Henry Beauclerc, 
fastens the stolen papers on the Comtesse Zicka through the 
scent of the perfume she affects, and thus saves his brother 
Julian. 


THE BEAUX STRATAGEM 
(8 performances) 
A revival of a play in four acts by George Farquhar, prologue 
by Edgar Lee Masters. Produced by The Players at Hampden’s 
Theatre, New York, June 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Boniface, Landlord of the Inn............+ +...-Raymond Hitchcock 
MAA ETENTE ba tiesete ralcalersyias este ieee) 8 @S:8, pride ie AnGonosageoTe Wilfrid Seagram 
NS CHOTMIMT, Cte siolelevalerete cin ieerave stele: eisieiereleielel crevers(e'e sligiersyetete Fred Eric 
Cheerynrteyetare ato pirivroiels o! silapste‘excliclave"ore sales ois plete ere,-2: sie Dorothy Stickney 
SSE n44 Goodin SE GUS COW aUD Dem sano’ Ga anananoce James T. Powers 
GI BE Vera eee Cicheihie & Sis wires suetcuers aeleae otere Rcieradevet Me Srererats Ruth Hammond 
DORI AV etcvartta cietarelaisisvole op ssalere cave la/olelove! oieieks ite eer olsigisterets Helen Menken 
BBB eS 1elletire c crete) oa sver'e.ciolere.sieiele bra iere.ctevsie’e 'ovorsus(e.e wreveimleteeva Fay Bainter 
BN UURLE TT cree Ye ovate) ateis/'6 210) sie ereioies nicls c/s) @ esas ielololsie e16/sveveye) sioxetate Lyn Harding 
(EASE Ss AGOSE REE COCO OR OOO COUR ORE OOT CUS IIS William Courtleigh 
POLAT epee at atoreverere:elela. o\e/e isis sista lbieie eisiousvsleie)'e ov eSubrevesa John Daly Murphy 
Gottipe Bellas srcrrctactaiesslevelots ele) sie(aisienaie ars eis cielcrweeiess revalel> oe Westley 
PA COUN ER VW OEIAI sie recyra erate oss ino /aleth 0701 9i0¥e) wiinienotWiialel’sgs neve iofese ate Mayhew 
Peach yes OUTLET eyetele:ciotalateselofais oie ale eteturetotere eters s/s> Henrietta Crosman 
PLOUSISLONW otiey einvel die: e:aal aiaiereless¥oielsiel'aie)6le,e lake iatystere\als:Siarerare Paul A. Curtis 
BAAS INES 6c SO AOR ER OO OO BOIIOO HA AS CAGE NE er Herbert Ranson 
SIC HALlCSUETEGHIAT i laielatcisleisicvcs sietsie crete cisivie s cisie/s) ea ainta O. P. Heggie 
PAV GC Olaieh yin aii acsoretetle| oieie's/ 010 i6ie]6\ slo's! 6 .0l/e.b)e\e' eal eve (oisiesela aie Owen Meech 


Servants in the Inn.......... Mat eed ele tinea ane peepee eet 

Soldiers—Reinald Werrenrath, William Gustafson, James Stanley, 
Robert I. Aitken, Joseph Cummings Chase, Ray Vir Den, Thomas 
Chalmers, Ernest Hunter, William B. Taylor, Edwin T. Emery, 
John C. King, Raymond Thayer. 

Travellers—Patterson McNutt, Eric Pape, Jack O’Donnell, Loren 
Stout, Brian Hooker, Frederic Dorr Steele, Harry Grant Dart, 
T. C. Pakenham, Thompson Sweeny, George B. Fife, Pamela 
Hooker, Judith Vosselli, Essie Mercedes. 

Epilogue by David Belasco. 

Acts I, II, I1I and IV.—At the Inn, at Lady Bountiful’s and in 

Mrs. Sullen’s Bedroom. 

Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


Aimwell and Archer, adventuring gentlemen more or less in dis- 
guise, invade an inn, make love to the unhappy Mrs. Sullen and 
her sister Dorinda and are exposed to their final advantage. 
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* THE CYCLONE LOVER 
(13 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Fred Ballard and Charles A. Bick- 
ford. Produced by W. Herbert Adams and Roy Walling at the 
Frolic Theatre, New York, June 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


ioheranbs ae ic mrarelomeesicreteraiel level avers lolelerstefelaleietotete +eeeeee Thomas McLarnie 
Cathe fisecpterctsie: ei ovel stereos ieieloie siniaietersieletrecatelataintst aoreis Suzanne Bennett 
Hianie Sa aCe vial steel ois clercietein el srelateleratelclcleteeleietets eles -iolelolotels Harold Wolfe 
MODI VibRCEss avotatar ctsterstsieteleioiet sieiateieiaie ver steteraietelareiete) ocelelotcieiete Harold Elliott 
Bettys blackereies ia sie niclelaiaiots Seterars-giaiereiaveieie ere Ries aieteieasis Emily Graham 
Pudser Nish <: <a creteter eters: eielelalciera/aisie eiatehay Moletereree. crete John C. Brownell 
ED OME NIATIOCHEEEL wate oo oye cueceleinio etsisleueeveheveiolelsreressretetinta Theodore Hecht 
(Pansy ish 2. aiers-ccsisenstoleteteiecelnpionta ewiclelicicceeviee tgenia Woodward 
WR esi 5 eau on Ab OGb COCR sU Oooo ododo db oondaS Beatrice Loring 
TRASHY. bias eters lane oo carane:etvvere Ve sveleiele eis lei cleta:e stale cis es sisieseialstorets Al Roberts 
Capea OVD Ae ssaaisteeiaiey crevse wi oes owreiniehe els male William Crimans 


Act I.—Scene 1—John Black’s Office, New York. 2—Home of 
Judge Fish. Acts II and III.—A Yacht. 
Staged by Al Roberts and Roy Walling. 

Bob White, timid with women, undertakes to place an insurance 
policy with Lloyds guaranteeing John Black that his daughter 
Betty will not marry Tony Mariochetti, an alleged artist. White, 
falling desperately in love with Betty, becomes cyclonic in his 
love making, abducts Betty to keep her from Mariochetti, and 
after many adventures wins her love. 


* MARRIED—AND HOW! 
(1 performance) 


A comedy in three acts by Ray Hodgdon. Produced by Phil 
Bush at the Little Theatre, New York, June 14, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Joe Graham... ..cs.cesscesenes efector cvafetets ere ese ote avetatecst Jerry Devine 
WieliPracyacis . seineblae ters. Ure ao hetetelerene SA Spirit, Peggy Allenby 
Elevator Man..........0+ ieteralacieleker elelolointaicloterstelersferetore Albert Berg 
low Ballitigen sr ivietejeiwislelelel ce sisieivinieleleleleleiateis AOGoG . Dulcie Cooper 
Phils Ballinger sjeriele ntlela!otriotels ale seve tice eielersieiels cin dixtetotete “Robert Bent ey 
Jima, Carroll recreates isieisieielelervln'y sisieieiesee eicisieicisinaierete George Le Guere 
ee Ballinger wre a ieipiereinis svi ioe) ele! ele\e ore) a levetereet enn se heleltele Walter Jones 

OCEOR MILE WiS lei sieNclelos a(clekels iol eielateletere aicioreletelereiateve aciere Robert Le Sueur 
Doctor Stewart ier asi arg ce ese ouacem nists athletes eraters) Mates tee lg Joseph Baird 
Nurse (Durkit ackivwc csp scoiete ceieteiinls wera eetentslnte Ethelynn Bradford 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—The Ballingers’ Living Room in an Apartment 
in the West Forties. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 
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Phil Ballinger, following a party, marries Flo of the chorus, 
gives the wedding party a wild week at Atlantic City, returns to 
New York to find himself disinherited and broke. Flo is for 
making a fuss to get even with her father-in-law, Phil wants to 
get a job and make good. Phil is knocked down by a car driven 
by Flo’s younger brother and the care of him brings Flo and Phil 
together and softens the anger of the father-in-law. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Last SEASON Plays WHICH ENDED RuNS AFTER 
June 15, 1927) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie'svIrisheRose.,.\...< . 2,318 
BADVs NING 6s. «niece ere wis 12 
Barker lens c1c6.cs ees Lak 
DIOAQWAY tac oy 2c bielc.c's a a's 603 
CapotssaChivesach +. ss 269 
Circus Princess, The.... 192 
Constant Wife, The..... 295 
Countess Maritza....... 318 
CYIMC Se we ounaa > sine €0o.< 186 
Desert Song, The....... A471 
George White’s Scandals. 424 
FETED C arate an egies nace 248 
Grand Street Follies..... 148 
Her Cardboard Lover... 152 
Bitsthe Pecks nt Gee oo 352 
Honeymoon Lane....... 364 
In Abraham’s Bosom ... 200 
DSEMPY oo satclese he's vise ee 46 
Tackeer ek Nears. ss ncn « 640 
TPOMmpardin eld settee 24 
Merry-go-Round ....... 136 
Mere Bit tras rccncen s ie 


Number 

Plays Performances 
Mystery Ships... <i sas0- 120 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter 156 
Night in Spain, A....... 222 
Ob;Ermest %.. =o eres 56 
Oh, Kays nic. unaee area 256 
(return engagement 16 performances) 
Peggy Ann css.0 sate 333 
Play’s the Thing, The... 326 
Queen High Vo 0 <2 = -cate 378 
Road to Rome, The..... 392 
(return engagement 32 performances) 
Rio Rita Gsicas6 arecalemtcesr 494 
Saturday’s Children..... 310 
Second Man, The....... 178 
Spider, The:.c.5.sas4 5 319 
squalls ihe: ct. <.c.e seer aes 
Talk About Girls....... 13 
Thre fy RG. cree care cheats 83 
FQmUIMn YF wicca Oe ee 232 
‘Tfiple Crossed "oc aac SZ 
2 Girls Wanted......... 320 


Very Wise Virgin, A.... 20 


Woman in Bronze, The.. 30 
Wooden Kimono ....... 209 


: The number of performances played by each attraction dur- 
ing the season of 1927-28 is given with the record of production. 
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PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1928 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... 25932 
| UT oe ea 1,291 
“TRING WEEN ER aie eae: oe 867 
sbatepPirstsy €ar.<x, . ais 760 
Seventh Heaven........ 704 
Pexto’”. My Heart...:54.522 692 
AS EPLSUVVIESE. ctactede sioletis 680 
Ir en Cwer a teks,» eeeerels 670 
A Trip to Chinatown.... 657 
Raines. cose Se ee ete 648 
neg adders, .A-iokteeects.s 640 
TRB ALLOOM 2: «sales aks 618 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Student Prince......... 608 
Broadwavyios os «+ /aéneieon 603 
Aclonis vo .67. MTN pete cies 603 
Kikiw es imac oe Ramee re 600 
Blossom Time ......... 592 
‘The Show-off, ..aas-540-8 574 
Sally aisteav'c serie naar 570 
The Music, Masterss2%. .; 540 
TnerBoomeranes.. ec. Dae 
Stinny-3 ie ae oc eae 517 
The Vagabond King.... 511 
Shuffle Along, 2.. .2. 25,2 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


iNbarbatiells Lana ain vies) onto Berlin, -... cts 3. 46 cabelas 1880 
Abbott; George: 22... elo eislele. Forestville, N.-Y.0.. 20.0. 1895 
Adams; Maude- iss... 00. Salt Lake: City, Utah... 1872 
Adelaide, La Petite .......... Gohoesg.No Vues «das teeter 1890 
Allen,’ Violas isi sccseas cs ste. Huntsville Ala: 0.5.00 1869 
Ames, Robert «2 0°25 5. See es os Hartford,-Conn. "7722. aon 1893 
Ames, Winthrop ...........-. North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
Andrews, Anns: ssscises. eee. Los ‘Angeles, Cal... 2222.25 1895 
Anglin, Margaret ............ Ottawa; Ganada™..st.ce%aee 1876 
Amson: -A.-Bia+ > .Riiios cteeln caters» England «s+ «2 0agun ree 1879 
Arbuckle, Maclyn ........... Sa Antonio,- Texas es. J22- 1866 
Arliss, George .......0....006. London, England ........ 1868 
Arthurs Juliays «2.580. S206. Hamilton, Ont; #.+.:...4-0aeree 1869 
UNS CUE reACELOR 2 cn.x- o 1s! dueiepaehe = Omaha, N€D. -5..- 6 ee ee 1900 
CASALE CE TO Mee crassa oslo e on Omaha, Nebo. -cns seen 1899 
UAL WE] uN OV aye che cone.» alee.» unre = Syracuse Nw Vener cate 1880 
PAL Wille LAOMCL. 2 ancl ss wie cueiats London, England ........ 1885 
ACOD E TANK sci gtas ac acs tly Ses California; fiat. ove cetr 1864 
Bainter, May isc. cas s% stousls Los Angeles) Cala -.2aa- 1892 
Barbee, HRICHArC ts % a etches crosye Lafayette, Ind./.- 2.4 see 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... KirriemuiriNe Bits pec 1860 
ANT VINOLG, yu CDCl ans ore 6c. wre Philadelphia, Past... ee 1879 
Barrymore, Jobn «2...» si oases Philadelphia, P25. saeese- 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel ....... ++. London, England ©. os. are. 1878 
Bates» Blanche 2.305.005 « «a's Portland; Ore.*2) vate coer 1873 
Bayes aNOraus nascent ns ky Milwaukee, “Wiss <.7acs: a 1880 
Behan Georgena..: acs ss see San Francisco; Caliies pcan 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice ........... Roedean, England ....... 1885 
BS ESt Ca wareigie eee une caolety a England... sesh eee ee 1901 
Beecher |ANEL wate weiss Chicago,-Hl.. cee 1884 
Belasco, LIAViG se shit vc eters San ‘Francisco, Callens ner 1862 
Bens Ani] ACOD Mork eet Minsk) "Russia"... eee 1890 
Bennetts Richard, joe eeee. Cass,.Caunty, alnd 44,.p ee 1873 
Bennett Wilda isc se th aan Asbury) Bark Njjjs-oe ae 1894 
iBenrimo,, J. Harry). ses a0. oor San) Francisco, Cale. cer 1874 
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Berlin: Lving sic. gsc atts Riamesis 05... eles. 1888 
Bemard) Barmey:< is, ssa ces Rochester,s N aMiaieek eo) 1877 
Bernard st Sarnunien Sweeties ins ars Birmingham, England ....1863 
erohardt., sarah A. awe se 4 Paris, France’ /scivaeene 1844 
Bingham, Amelia \ «6 «jsf. Hickville,” Ohio st<2schetuee 1869 
Binney-Constanice. <<< ...+.cc5i0': Philadelphia, Pas, 05)...0% 1900 
Dilaekimer Sidheys sass. wokd'w sO. Salisbury, Ni: Cuistetied ee 1896 
bin Holbrook’... <. sites &. eet Dall, Francisco, Cale ge 1872 
Boland wlary.s, tos gists oaiiens 3 Detroit eilich. BSAKn eee 1880 
Bordon. Lene Pee ks oh. ik Seite Paris, -Erance: 2.0000 pete aoe 1895 
Dean yee ee. aikiatthi vie o(eiwletas New Yorks. .ni. cei ee 1892 
brady, WilliamsA.. s03%...rcaie feiss San, Hrancisco;.CalMuss oo 1863 
Breese LOOMUN |... F ..26 wsiein stare Brooklyn, IN. Veeeesaek ae 1871 
Brean Donalds bid. astivtscrek ot s-Jobin’s “IN. issicrense i fien 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ....... ELD GlAN soe<o.0n rate WOES ve 1866 
LOCUS CER (LE Beene =e ee eS ne t.c LOUIS -2... Sea steak ears 1895 
Bryant, Charles .... :}ee.3 «cisiarelacs Englands... o5kase eee 1879 
Brooks, Virginia WOx ... S.inad IN Gp NOES ic sre rovsnae, cued Rene le 1893 
Buchanan. jack: .. tonie.cueaa. EXQTARCIC sasacdpeiice:oysnnner terrae 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Lotisyalle, Kyi. Sinha eae 1877 
Bt ke SB UUe is. os betes iia oh he Washington, D. C. ....... 1885 
Burton, Frederick ........... Indiana sentence. eee 1871 
BVO OL tMUr iis? «2% . site setee! Brooklyn, IN. 2g2., sen 1872 
ey Fea I a acsrs, ore ovo’ oy tad, oi = « Edinbureh axe, enhe 1884 
RBS NIALIC Hi 66.5 v.00 :c.0:0 010 = 5 Brooklyn, IN Ms: esa cig iss 1871 
Cantor, ddie la 21... cise a. Fates NEW ALOLE: robbins A cones 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ....... PER GLAD ae 1s rererete de Soren « 1865 
Marlee RICHATAS jciescscnvie tm le Os Somerville, Mass. ........ 1871 
Carlisle; Alexandra ..,. si-tc-'. 320.7 Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
Carrs Alexander. f5:2)).> «iain aise RUSSIA i orarspeh versie we sterner 1878 
Carters Mrs. Leslie 2.7.8.2 225)". Lexington, Kye st waaiunests 1862 
Galette Walters. estes sees. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ........... New Vork-: 208s Jo. folate 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ..... LODGON +) stjmnciens force te otek 1889 
REALE TOD ye RUE Noa jc.0is: atte lier e WEWeVOrk nak Pete a. « 1893 
eerie Charles) aon 2 onichic ciate Hpac cm stivtet ae eee ane 1872 
Pherryimany BEX so... ake ah 3 tale ws Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... 1901 
Ghurchil Burtoni...'. .asiase’ Toronte,. Canwe fant sain 1876 
GIANTS eM An akc wv clsle en e/e cls loins Washington, D.C. ....... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite ....2...0.. Cincinniatiy (Ohiot®s. 722 os 1887 
Gite Cooper, J2c0.2 6 Jb Hngland nwinscvs ol ceed oe 1862 


Ciiiord, .bathieens i224. .4t.re ets Charlottesville, Va. ....... 1887 
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Coburn, Charles ....... isms Macon, Ga.n.': oa ene ete 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude. <....3ssnis. England... « . 3% Gets mats 1879 
Coghlan,. Rose... oases Petersborough, England ...1850 
@ohan, George. Moaurseaamises Providence, R. Te02. . s0e0% 1878 
Cohan, Georgette .........2.. Los. Angeles, Cal.ouw...2s% 1900 
Colbert, Claudette. 273aee ae. Parise.) ssi marion oe 1905 
Collier, Constance 22 ..70see Windsor, England ....... 1882 
Collier, William) siti anes Steere New Work «...1.:.. 20 weces 1866 
Cotlinge,, Patricia. 2412..:. 0h Dublin, Ireland .......... 1894 
Collings Jos6 iz. ..<7..eeHie ee Phe London, England ........ 1896 
Conroy,.Htank: fy.ic.: Ase 4. eer London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
Cornell, Katherine: 4: secrets BuffaloyN.. Yarra ae 1900 
Corrigan, Emmett <4 02 duet. Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
Gorthell, Flerbert, ..:.2.3.. sisenie Boston;-Masswi naan. amen 1875 
Gomrtenay; Wiliam ..<. 2itesads Worcester, Mass. ........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... Guelph; Ont. ».. 23 suis ee 1869 
Coward Noelis. is. .. cs. Hae Englands. 7o3. Sanaa ae 1899 
COW) TANCiAca-iasw vas ont ol lateanee Boston,.Mass.)..'.2i.geene 1887 
Crane, William Fig. sey. Leicester, Massiieus...2 ae 1845 
Graven, rank? 42... seer eae Boston; Mass, «+... Gsctemree 1880 
Crews, Laura. Hope. .......0iiihs San Francisco, Cal. 2... 1880 
Crosman, Henrietta. ic. soe. Wheeling,.W.. Vas tvnisen i 1865 
Grothers, - Rachel) 25..\.u. ¢anseieke Bloomington 1. <./02em 1878 
Cumberland, Johi.f... s.termises St. Jobn,. Nui Bis. .cuteieeto as 1880 
Dale sAlan tinier out aero Birmingham, England ....1861 
Dale WMargaretic.)... -6 Sateeme Philadelphia;'Pa. (452... 32% 1880 
Dalton, Charlesstis; sus eee Rugland ss o\. wx ateantemeats 1864 
Waly, -Arnold listhizerts «eeiteieate s New Vork..cesGecees ae 1875 
Daniels = Frank! ou... RES Dayton, Ohio... eoraeaoe 1860 
Daven bazel Sek .taliinies. Ogden, Utabtsies 8th as 1891 
Days editha jfii) . osdiieits a. 0a Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
DeAngelis, Jetierson. sa.k 6 oe sah, Franciscof Cals)... 253% 1859 
Dean, Juliaig mack aae's DERRADs St..Raul eMint. waes 2 ee 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic ........ Beloiumets. kx see, alee ee 1857 
DexCordoba,;, Pedros. a asieae New. Votk,..\5 Gates 1881 
Dickson, » Dotothy shiict. essk KansassCityo..~ 4s sear 1898 
Dillingham, Charles B. ....... Hartford; Conntatieew tite 1868 
Dinehart;) Allany i... suas Missoula, Mont. ....88hce 1889 
Ditrichstein, Leoust) ian oe. Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
Dixey, .Hentryc Ee 1. 5c. ence Boston;.Mass.x.. Shae 1859 


Dodson, John. Evictisaniielesd. London, England ........ 1857 
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RT Rosyiss isesie alee ee Fun gary, scree sts otters os 1892 
DoGiy,. JENniG | Livesets seakes  eehe'e Flungary WSs PS oc: 1892 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes ..... New. York - 00.5. una eo 1880 
Doro; “Marie <. eve) 3. eke: Duncannon, Parerie ree. 1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence........... England -o2 FROGS she does 1860 
Dressler ,-Marie.-. 00 eS 0e 3 Cobourg; Canada: 4... #2 1869 
Drew, : Johiiac.1 Be eo, Philadelphia, ‘Pai ?s23. 227% 1853 
Wrew; Louise «084%. eee Ce New «Yorkat.teeek cs oot 1884 
Denee; Herbert -.. oo. Oe soos England estou. 1. e tater 1870 
Ditheans Isadora <i.) ... d's Same Erancisco, Cals “ccs 1880 
Duncan, Augustin ........... San: Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Dunn) fiom “aot. PR England i745 e ves tae woe 1875 
Dupree, -Minnie -.:.-. 62... 2 San- Francisco; Calls a2. 1875 
Phuise; Kieanora’ «00d: Mee. Vigerano;cltaly Si. os er 1859 
Bagels, Jeanne ++... ca oa es Kansas City, Moses -s62 1894 
Banies, Clare. «+. Fo. 2 Nee re. Hartiord, Contents.) se 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace ........... NewsYork ect erate 1881 
Edeson, -Robert) 30.'. 20.0.0 s 0s Baltimore; Mdi oo. 22.5. « 1868 
Eldridge, Florence ........... Brooklyn, NE Vos. tices 1901 
BIS Marys wok 5 apeiclee Saves News Yorkies co .0 secte take 1900 
Miliston, “Glace s eR Ss oes Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 1881 
Walger, DESIFE? 26. oe os re os Manchester. V icles selects. 1895 
Pilott, Gertrude’... 2000... Rockland Mes". fle > tate ere 1874 
Biott, Maxine ‘0.3055 oso. 6 Rockland; «Mee 2.30 sects 1871 
Ellrott, William: «5. 005..5005% . Boston: Massre. = setae 1885 
BiGler, .Bifie - 5. bE Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1898 
linge» Julian, Sek ete. Boston s Mass.n.0 fese dec e's 1883 
Emerson, Johns... secs ses Sandusky, Ohio ws 7. wees 1874 
Batol, deOn-%. sees bets. eee te Sydney, Australia ........ 1881 
Bwell 7 Lois -.-rtiretere Sle ts Se Memphis, ‘Tenn: .40.2.. 3". 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas... 3. 0’... Denvers Colo s76. Seen 1883 
Parnas, Dustin 40-00 606. 0s Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Farnum, -William «.-.-.-.-. 2663.5 Boston, Masst fase. vos as 1876 
Farrar, -Geraldine .........0 00000 Melrose, ‘Mass: ..5....0-. 1883 
Faversham, William .......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
Healy Niaude.. 55. 0%-.to seve eo 6 Memphis, Tenn. ......... 1883 
Fenwick, Irene ei Sed Frese Chicago; -LisAn ees eu a 1887 
Ferguson, tilsietiign, foo. ooo New -Yorkincnt. ces vee te 1883 
BPRCIGS MLCWAS constetarcre’s Hob ss oes Newyork t.'''. sss acter 1867 
Bday dks pee ta eee a PER New York - 5000.0 ocx ee 1897 


BischercAliceeows480 50% dese Liban, pet.) Ateneo ote 1869 
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Fisher, Lola 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
Fontanne, Lynn 
Forbes, Robertson, Sir J. ....- 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald 
Frederick, Pauline 
Friganza, Trixie 
Frohman, Daniel 
Fulton, Maude 
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Garden, Mary 
Gaythorne, Pamela 
George, Grace 
Gillette, William 
Gillmore, Frank 
Gillmore, Margalo 
Glaser, Lulu 
Gleason, James 
Glendinning, Ernest 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand 
Grey, Jane 
Grey, Katherine 
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Hackett, [ames Kt « 2ie0u)$ cco 
Maines, Roberta Dn bs, = scores avant 
Hale, Louise Closser 
Hall, Laura Nelson 
Hampiltony Pale. 1.5 sii eis cotaayeie 
Hampden, Walter 
arding? Lyn. Glces ant «wade 
Plarris; Daly EL, cease ateccee 
Hawtrey, Charles 
Plays. (PCIE “ics. satus ckaienoke 
Hazzard: Joh vekucs a. a tstyete 
ieaman. Martha. snide. cmheete 
Heavies OX DP Fs eae. spaced 
Heming, Violet 
Herbert, Evelyn 
Herbert, Victor 
Herne, Chrystal 
Fhilliard, sRobert. >... atasale aoa 
Hitchcock, Raymond 
Hodge, William 
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Chicago, SU 223.00 erate tose 1892 
New Orleans, La. ........ 1867 
London, England ........ 1892 
London, England ........ 1853 
New Yorks. Acces oe one 1854 
Boston, Mass... :. sswanc ee 1884 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4. ese ee 1870 
Sandusky, Ohio... «deecese 1850 
St..LouisyMo......aeiteiace ae 1883 
Scotland jis-.s/apie siaelete tee 1876 
England ©4042. \. geen ee 1882 
New Nork 225.5 adi eich ote 1879 
Hartiord,.Conn.s-eGcaes 1856 
New iN OEE ci. sna 1884 
Englandy...2.. cae gas. ae 1901 
Allegheny,..P a. is aeistedo te 1874 
New York |... date ee 1885 
Ulverston, England ...... 1884 
London, England s\.7.).i 1869 
Middlebuty Vt. 3. se aie 1883 
San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Wolf island, Ont... 2.4% 5 1869 
Muncie, Ind). cn atin ot 1870 
Chicago, -JIL. osm eee 1872 
Philadelphia, Pa." t.ea-us 1876 
Topeka. Kansas, dsccyeaee 1880 
Brooklyn, N.Y. agtet. eee 1879 
Newport, England ........ 1867 
New nY of n. 2. oeeeeee 1872 
Etony England’ s.5.00 re 1858 
Washington, DoGeact 2: 1900 
New Work iicu. sgeae ae 1881 
Sweden’, Si yink. telseene ste 1888 
Austratia,..\.«\. tials ees oe 1879 
Leeds; \Mngland iss 2 meee 1893 
Brooklyn Ni Yo aceieece 1900 
Dublin; dreland | sseh.cee 1859 
Dorchester, Mass. ....... 1883 
NewYork cea 1857 
Auburn SNAY. soto 1870 


Albiony NuaVns'): aebeae 1874 
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Hopper, DeWolf............/05. New Yorkcs conte 4 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ........ San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
PAOLDESesLAVIODS cyclic Ts bccn’ Newark Nut) oe ae 1872 
Gward,»Leslie ....08 0 POM London, England ........ 1890 
Buibany Bileen, ila.) terete. Loughrea, Ireland ........ 1895 
Relive ELenityc-. csc ek.stoeietales Louisville; Ry... tacts stan 1893 
HT UStONP W alleL vo. Acfo cas steele s GLONEOG ccseu.). Ata eG teeteeee 1884 
EAUSBEYS bAIMES V3o.-ac old os WES. CDIGAQO Fass. e-hahel vs Soe ae 1891 
Illington, Margaret .......... Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1881 
TIVING MEADE ooo oc odious de dale Bridgeport, -Connum, a... 1871 
UE WEDENLAY es Wi aterere oa sicterelle-cigtela Whitby, .Ont.12.3..27 7 eee 1862 
MAM ASIC Far oom ois too Shel Deka Delaware, Ohio .......... 1889 
MOG lat are oc stele Ste ahs olatancl ache Jersey: City, NG Joo ee 1890 
AFOISUDEPAL bora.y dalvste a tictt als Sulbee Washington, D.C. ....... 1883 
TSEADE e LIOIIS 30's aoe Saisie rere s Michigan ¥. 7's haetetsaie crete 1885 
eenan sPrankt ys). Gaurd s et Dabuque, lassen oe 1858 
eruiley Cyril to 20 o. . Weer New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Kennedy; Madge. 2.03% ..0i1's'fa% Chicagoy- lis aos aie ae 1890 
erigan,,; Jo Manat o. flutist Dublin, Irelands... 323 oe 1885 
Bern GeGHLEY: NK! Patents oe London, England ........ 1895 
Kershaw, Willette... 23). 02s... Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
Westar essa. fo cde HUMES Chicago, Jn I09 wamaerdae 1893 
RUUED sOUO iodo Ae O. ehreiats Loledd, Ohigv. sass sm. st 1895 
Lackaye, Wilton: 2.2 02. < st sjsie's Wardintanses caso cwatsoe cee 1862 
Larrimore, Francine .....+.... Riselaw a0 a oa aire she ees 1888 
Pawktie, Glace. a< 2. fees peels Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1882 
Bauer, EAL ye eee o's 0 sa wi oiehe Portobello, England ...... 1870 
eawionee Linas - ess 5 Louisville Ky tt, ¢.csteer 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude .......... Londons ois sas Fake coe 1898 
Lawrence, Margaret .........- Trenton; Ni jine cee ee eee 1890 
POCA RCC vo cls sere Weleles Ses TNindisy' 7s ac < Poe etree ate 1878 
Le Gallienne, Eva............. London, England 203, 22: 1900 
DSS gl IS ic ae es EO a San? Francisco, Calan 4coe 1881 
DEMIS P ACA ono sects os lest ass New, York... Ail artn aes 1871 
Hogan, stanley seo. 2c cass Earlsfield, England ....... 1885 
Lewis, Mabel Terry ........-. London, England ........ 1872 
Eorame RObertr s.9i5.5 oa England. «ees ot. Ree oe 1876 
Heguir mb aUune 2s ose aooae ee 5 Hanford; Calo s2s icesine 1890 


Posraine, Lillian. G0 2s. eee San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1892 
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Lou-Tellegen 
Lunt, Alfred 
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Mack, Andrew 
Mack, Willard 
Mackay, Elsie 
MacKellar, Helen 
Mann, Louis 
MManteli® Robert bos... eee 2% 
Marinoff, Fania 
' Merivale, Philip 
Marlowe, Julia 
MARC OCWS, ia Luar eee ke os oe 
Matthison, Edith Wynne 
Maude, Cyril 
McIntyre, Frank 
McRae, Bruce 
Meighan, Thomas 
Melba, Nellie 
Mellish, Fuller 
Mercer, Beryl 
Miller, Henry 
Miller, Marylin 
Mitchell, Grant 
Mitzi (Hajos) 
Moores, Clara 
Morris, Clara 
Murphy, Tim 
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Nash, Florence 
Nash, Mary 
Nazimova, Mme...........0¢ ° 
Nielsen, Alice 
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Oleott, Chauncey ...... ost 
O'Neill, Eugene Gladstone .. 
O’Neil, Nance 
O’Ramey, Georgia 
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Painter, Eleanor 
Pawle, Lenox): 20.2... teint 
Pennington, Ann 
Perkins, Osgood 
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Holland .......4: hee oe .1881 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....--+e. 1893 
Boston, Mass, .....-seee- 1863 
Ontario, Canada’ .se.... 2 1873 
London, England ......%. 1894 
Canada. .é.istas6 Soe oe eee 1896 
New York... deoseces 1865 
Ayrshire, Scotland ....... 1854 
Russia, jis. Pe eaen. ee 1892 
15: (0) eee = 3 1886 
Caldbeck, England ....... 1870 
Bridlington, England ..... 1869 
England 3 .aasdcas eieeee 1875 
London, England ........ 1862 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 1 <....\22% et 1879 
India a2. 25s eet oneae 1867 
Pittsburgh <..25 aetna 1879 
Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
England ....2.a. seal eee 1865 
seville, Spain . Saise2. geen 1882 
London, England ........ 1859 
Findlay. Ohiox., . sien ie 1898 
Columbus, Ohio? fie). es. 1874 
Budapest a5 4.) 5 0 -stetetes 1891 
Omaha, Neb. «......n50) 08 1897 
‘Loronto, Canadas. .se 1846 
Rupert, Vit... sean ee 1860 
“Troy, Noo. S 2<Stete «aan 1888 
Lroy, NAY. 2c.. See 1885 
Crimea, Russia, Janes Cee 1879 
Nashville, Tenn. ......... 1876 
Providence, .R: J..2. Goose 1862 
New. Y ork wn.eieascetetaees 1888 
Oakland, Caly.a3: tee oe 1875 
Manstield; ‘Ohio . 2... fae os 1886 
Towa i << ons. Civils Cae 1890 
London, England ........ 1872 
Philadelphia, . Pa. ssgwew. > 1898 


Boston, Mass... 9o.0\.% gue 1892 
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ickiord Marys. .f204 .bkiawde TTOrOnto ,. <4 << omer as whi 893 
et, Guy, Bates occ ucts cote Seattle, Wash....3..6.. feel 2S 
EO evers ) JAMES! Ti pcslsiedoetbtvetere © NewYork o/h case es SkOOZ, 
PROWEF al VEQNEUIL. win ole chteloiste ce London, England 5.4)... 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie .......... San Francisco, Cal........ 1889 
Rathbone, Basil... <2 vee. Shas Johannesburg fhi.f7. 2205 1892 
Reed, Florencems\ .sisitedahiet Philadelphia, Pa. o2c. yet 1883 
Rennie. James... .,..:,..5 ie os sh oe, Loronto;, Canada tarar.. 16 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton |... ta0 2. vess Gibraltar scccsey0, 3.0100 beieiets 1872 
Baekard | Amy .s/--)-..:- 2502 . we DOStON,. Mass.i....5:3,,.0) tee 1880 
Richman, Charles ........ Siete CHICAGO, LUIS seicuiae were 8 1870 
Reine PBIADCHE 5..<.< fstce she ett ond Boston.) Mass. ertenees,-..1 1876 
many prances ..{; Gh, ssvieks ce News OLkw@tsteet sister ceva 1882 
Roberts, Theodore ......... soa. rancisco? Cal aie |. 1861 
PB PSOL AIVIAY, cccsisnve.. Se he HES Australia ‘....<..0 Stacie iat 1868 
Ross, Lhomas W, ..,2.. ac 7. WxA Boston; < Mass. a; reise Whee ok 1875 
Ruben Jose... nis . scilowenwt Beleiviny 5 pivcescyiac ree terete 1886 
PREM A DMIC yi uc ves oort edd ale Liverpool, England ....... 1864 
Baresell Lillian... «skins ose eteiee Clinton, Lowa \.s;. seattle. <2 1860 
Byram we MALY. 6... ls «die ald nd News orks.:.7.. snaacteiat 1885 
Sanderson, Juliarelis. 0 J. 4 Springfield, Mass. ........ 1887 
BaGHEy JOSEP ED seas sv ssiese oe Balt Lake Cityc cetera 1889 
AV ET NY) co stvtob ohh alate eles sicko London, Englandic. ose 1897 
ENCE FLUTE cs jsssere seldom «biivelsS Vienna,- Austria)... S2h2 = & 1879 
Be GC VET revs Serensenioreds: "a whale ate Trelawid p5.-c).0ss0 Soler ota Se 1866 
Sey 7S Go Ny ae Brockway, Mich... 0. 5<s 1873 
MePa! WVIVIENNE a al. ciel de SoG ss 3 Philadelphia; Pasit..its st 1897 
DENY 9p FuOLAN YT yiaereivws oo oe Setele Cincinnati, Ohio ...sokat ace 1875 
Sem ano, Vincentess.. cs otiilsi-. New +¥ On iiy...:ccteetintes aoe 1870 
Shannon, Jes > avails? .. sits Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
SHOpley, ULM. iad. AEitnet UNGHT SY OPI. (tne taelatetela emitte 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph .......... Bucharest, Roumania ..... 1896 
mbenmnan, LOWELL... cigs. ahs San Francisco, Cal. cs... 1885 
SichMey, ;GCOLPE Ra Ese ehs, does See NeW VOnK min ncotietio:s ie 1876 
sitgreaves, Beverly .<...0ss Charleston,, 5:.G.aemie.ce 1867 
Skeet ha waa Bh vislsts aisle ale Allegheny; Pa. Wig... fost 1891 
SIUC, COLISH. Aycan “a Waiel e's Cambridgeport, Mass. ....1857 
Sothern, Edward H. ...... see. .New Orleans, Lia.i. 26 252k. 1859 
pO LILA. att Suse ate Os A wstralta. jac tsnuerceateta soe 1875 
Reda PPS OSGI. Cute nism article ofelee Montreal, ‘Canaddovo-. «3% 1872 


Stanwyck, Barbara ........ SaBrooklyn, IN. Vieeaktsesun as 1907 
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Starr, Frances-.+c0-ecsssieenes Oneonta; N. Ys+. 2ehite ote ee 1886 
Stevens, Emily .........0e08- New. York... 7.20 70 vee 1882 
Stone, Fred cnnewcras dee. nations Denver, Colo. 2% 2. ehcae 1873 
Sydney, Basil isifoge.. Wet: London: 4 .iivecne< See te. ae 1894 
Taltatetro;, dither ete News York «2900. e 1892 
Taliaferro,.Mabel 4° c10G0% NewsYork .-5.-. Ue. ae 1887 
WANCUAYs AVA) okie « ote teteetie es Middletown, Conn. ...... 1878 
Tayler,; Laurettenros..0).0ee 7 New Yorks osi afoot, 2% 1884 
UCL ALMA Suorigscrerarecere athe ee New-York :.w. fee sigan 1892 
WOILE UV Ga ii.secoenrs: teehee, a STERORTEES New York ..:.5¢... etree 1894 
PORE» EOD, (cac0<otacstobt oad enter ole Coventry, England ....... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus s650% casts St. Louis,.Moi catncecees 3 1859 
Thomas, John Charles ........ Baltimore, Md: -.:.2¢ teen « 1887 
Ainney<kiankit wows 2. Go4 Philadelphia ,Pasvese ¢see 1878 
AOD 5 GENEVICVE 2..010.. te tore eels New York<.i.ciG. Mitte 1901 
A ODES VIVIAN, hous Poatam «tteletenrt News York 1..... .Alogateueta 1903 
MIOIET sp DICMEY a srasacorcue-ane: atltslobaiate Warrensburg, Mo. ....... 1874 
4revor, Norman t.csis vincent Calouttas .-.cimedaneee ae 1877 
AI EUS 6 EOTNESE sx _2. lel ole lo lel Denver, Colo, 5...ihses ene 1890 
SEVDAD, -BEANIGON vices. Hott os Sele Dublin,- Ireland ..5..e0aee<¢ 1879 
Winic.e Lenoren..ta.A:.0sts esti ae New Ulm, Minn. ........ 1897 
Valentine). Grace nis i. .2it2es,. Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1892 
Varesi Gilda... .feitcmide «\elatus © Milan. Italic... emer 1887 
WCLOY, JOSEMDING .-i.,0:0.0 » sietenw ble Hungary. «hi snicttenie otic 1891 
Wainwright, Marie ........... Philadelphia,..Pa. Sete. 1853 
Wialkersn| Une. camits temic. IN Eid OPK 5.551070 « Bice cree 1904 
Wiser se Charlottes... sete a. tere Galveston, ‘Texas ti). 0% 1878 
Wartield,. David. &. .ssceccts . oan ..Prancisco,. Calin. alee 1866 
Warwick aRobert:.. i shiv’. tem wacramento,.Cal.. 2205.62 1878 
Ware; Helenineitacs operant San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1877 
Weber, Jasephia.* axtiniiics th 4 NewYork. 2a. Stee 1867 
Weltord, Dallas ois... tas Liverpool, England ....... 1874 
Westley, Helen 22). «a. asics Brooklyn, sN.; Yor. are 1879 
Wiestman, Nvidia: 201. tteeep White. PlainsiiN,-Y¥,. tetas 1906 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas ........ London; England. osne2ees 1845 
Whiteside, Walker ........... Logansport, Ind. ......... 1869 
Wilson, ul rancis..\...saskieeeeee Philadelphia, Paw.soe vee 1854 
Winant,. Forrestimns... testes New York... 5.0... cee 1888 
Winwood, Estelle ............ England. 3. ..Gueesehs, See 1883 
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Muaber f ROMASHA «jon skis o8 eee Enplandsc.anwuee sees hs 1865 
WOO, Pega eardie ate nah ond Philadelphiaj.Pa. 3... 2a). 1894 
Wiright, Eaides. osc. vs + 6 sahaly's London, England......... 1868 
Wycherly, Margaret .......... Wngland is gsi sansa elas 1883 
Wyndham, OUVE in .tG0ntcceet 8 (ICAL SLI Ghetto ee 1886 
VV VDE DGEL <eoritlar ei Stoen Pee slave wikhpns Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1886 
FA DCUG BIOTA Snow viyaxe Viewer ss Constantinople... 25. 3... 1885 


AlesteldFlorenz, Jr t «fev. Chicago lag rieecsetess « 1867 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1927—June 15, 1928 


John Drew, actor, 73. For fifty-four years a leader in the 
American theatre; began with his mother’s company in 
Philadelphia when he was 20; joined Augustin Daly in New 
York in 1875; played with Edwin Booth and in support of 
Fanny Davenport and with his brother-in-law, Maurice Bar- 
rymore, for a few seasons, and then returned to Daly, where 
he stayed until 1892. Became a star under Charles Froh- 
man’s direction and was a reigning favorite until 1915. 
Was with all-star revival of ‘Trelawny of the Wells” at the 
time of his death. Born Philadelphia, Pa.; died San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., July 9, 1927. 

Gregory Kelly, actor, 36. Gained prominence as a player of 
juvenile roles, particularly in the Booth Tarkington come- 
dies, “Seventeen” and “Clarence.” Later featured in “The 
Butter and Egg Man.” Played with Stuart Walker’s Port- 
manteau Theatre and headed a local stock company with his 
wife, Ruth Gordon, in Indianapolis. Born New York; died 
New York, July 9, 1927. 

Florence Roberts, actress, 56. Was prominent as leading woman 
of her husband’s (Lewis Morrison’s) company and well 
known in western stock companies for many years. A 
cousin of Theodore Roberts. Died Hollywood, Cal., July 17, 
1927. 

June Mathis, actress and scenario writer, 35. Had played in 
vaudeville and in several comedies before she turned to her 
scenario work, in which she was unusually successful, the 
writing of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” and the 
engagement of Rudolph Valentino to play the lead being 
two of her achievements. Died in the 48th Street Theatre, 
New York, during a performance of ‘The Squall,” July 26, 
1927. 

Elita Proctor Otis, actress, 76. Starred for many years in such 
plays as “Oliver Twist,” “The Sporting Duchess,” and “The 
Two Orphans,” afterward taking to vaudeville. Died Pel- 
ham, N. Y., August 13, 1927. 
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Delyle, Alda, prima donna, 33. Sang with the Ziegfeld “Follies” 

ane ee George White “Scandals.” Died Chicago, August 
; é 

Amelia Bingham, actress, 58. For many years a prominent lead- 
ing woman in American companies. Began with McKee 
Rankin on the Pacific coast; played in New York first in 
1893 in “The Struggle for Life.” In 1900 became mana- 
geress of the Bijou Theatre in New York and was successful 
as a producer for several years, notably with Clyde Fitch’s 
“The Climbers.” Played many engagements in western 
stock companies and was known to vaudeville for her “Big 
Moments from Great Plays.” Born Hicksville, Ohio, 1869; 
died New York, September 1, 1927. 

Arthur Deagon, comedian, 56. Prominent in George Ade’s come- 
dies and had played in many musical comedy hits, including 
“Rose Marie” and the ‘Follies.’ Was playing in “The 
Merry Malones” at the time of his death. Born Kilmar- 
mock, Scotland; died Boston, Mass., September 4, 1927. 

Johnny Ray, comedian, 68. Famed for years as an Irish char- 
acter comedian, and starred with his wife, Emma, in “A Hot 
Old Time.” Later went into pictures to do the “Bringing 
Up Father” series. Born Wales, family name Matthews; 
died Los Angeles, September 4, 1927. 

Isadora Duncan, dancer, 49. Gained fame as the creator of in- 
terpretative dancing in the American theatre and later in 
England. Restored the Greek dances to the stage, both as 
interpreter and teacher. Born San Francisco, died in an 
automobile accident in Paris, September 14, 1927. 

G. P. Huntley, comedian, 59. Known for his “silly-ass” English 
types in America musical comedies as well as numerous im- 
portations. Born Ireland; died London, September 21, 1927. 

Tom Lewis, comedian, 63. Went on stage as a boy, known in 
minstrels, made his first comedy hit in Cohan’s “Little 
Johnnie Jones.” Born St. John, N. B.; died New York, 
October 19, 1927. 

Florence Mills, colored comedienne, 29. One of the first and 
long the most popular comedienne of her race. Played in 
“Shuffle Along,” “From Dixie to Broadway” and “The 
Blackbirds.” Died New York, November 1, 1927. 

Valli Valli, comedienne, 45. Sang in many American musical 
comedies, notably “The Merry Widow.” Born Berlin; edu- 
cated in London; died London, November 4, 1927. 

Frank Bush, monologist, 71. For 54 years a prominent teller of 
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Irish and Jewish stories in vaudeville. Died Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., November 14, 1927. 

Henry W. Savage, manager, 68. Formerly a successful realtor in 
Boston, Mr. Savage took over the Castle Square Opera House 
when a client made a failure of it. Remaining in the the- 
atrical business he produced many plays, notably the George 
Ade comedies, starting with “The Sultan of Sulu.” He was 
the producer of “The Merry Widow,” and made the first 
production of “Parsifal” in English. He was the organizer 
of the grand opera company that gave opera in English. 
Born New Durham, N. H.; died Boston, Mass., November 
ZO MIS 76 

Edward Rosenbaum, Sr., manager, 72. For many years promi- 
nent in directing the tours of the Ziegfeld ‘‘Follies.” Died 
New York, December, 1927. 

Charles Dickson, comedian, 67. Played in support of Robson and 
Crane, and was a member of the Lyceum Theatre stock com- 
pany. Starred in “Incog.” Later did some writing, being 
part author of “Three Twins.” Born New York, family 
name Doblin; died New York, December 11, 1927. 

Eva Randolph, actress, 64. Had played with Warfield in “The 
Auctioneer” and in support of E. H. Sothern. Died New 
York, December 27, 1927. 

Theodore Westman, juvenile, 24. Played with his father, mother 
and sisters in vaudeville. Wrote ‘Solid Ivory.” Died New 
York, November 22, 1927. 

Dorothy Donnelly, actress and playwright, 48. For many years 
prominent as leading woman, particularly in the Bernard 
Shaw repertoire revived by Arnold Daly. Late years de- 
voted to playwriting, with the books of many operettas to 
her credit, including those of ‘‘Blossom Time,” “The Stu- 
dent Prince” and “My Maryland.” Died New York, Janu- 
ary 3, 1928. 

Emily Stevens, actress, 46. Played her first engagements in the 
company of Mrs. Fiske, her aunt. Of late years won suc- 
cess as Hedda Gabler and played in ‘“The Second Man” with 
the Theatre Guild. Died New York, January 2, 1928. 

Charles Harbury, actor, 85. Many years with the Frohman com- 
panies. Played with David Warfield in 1923. Died Astors’ 
Home, Staten Island, January 6, 1928. 

Ralph Sipperley, actor, 38. As a comedian was featured in 
George Cohan’s “A Prince There Was” and “The Fall Guy.” 
Died Bangor, Me., January, 1928. 
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Guy Nichols, actor, 65. Played in support of leading stars for 
50 years. Last engagement with “The Shannons of Broad- 
way.” Died Hempstead, N. Y., January 23, 1928. ; 

Wallace McCutcheon, actor, 47. Came to prominence as a 
dancer, played numerous comedy réles, achieved fame and 
a major’s commission in the war; tried pictures. Died Los 
Angeles, Cal., January 27, 1928. 

Forest Winant, actor, 36. Played juvenile and light comedy réles. 
Died Alameda, Cal., January 30, 1928. 

Eddie Foy, comedian, 71. Spent 57 years on the stage, a good 
part of that time as a featured performer, and later as a 
star of musical comedy. Last years devoted to vaudeville, 
with and without his seven children as partners. Died 
Kansas City, Mo., February 16, 1928. 

William H. Crane, actor, 83. Began, at the age of 19, with the 
Holman opera company. Achieved prominence as a come- 
dian which resulted in his joining with Stuart Robson for 
a series of comedy successes including “The Henrietta.” 
Later, as an independent star, was widely popular in ‘‘The 
Senator” and “David Harum.” Retired ten years ago. 
Born Leicester, Mass.; died Hollywood, Cal., March 7, 1928. 

Nora Bayes, comedienne, 48. From obscure beginnings rose to 
a position of high artistic and salary prominence as a singer 
of popular songs. On the stage about 30 years. Co-starred 
with Jack Norworth for many seasons. Born Milwaukee, 
Wis.; died New York, March 19, 1928. 

Tom Wise, actor, 63. Gained prominence as a comedian in sup- 
port of many old-time stars, later a star on his own account, 
notably with Douglas Fairbanks in “The Gentleman from 
Mississippi.” Played Falstaff successfully in a revival of 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Born England; died New 
York, March 21, 1928. 

Richard Claude Carton, playwright, 75. Famed as one of that 
successful trio of English dramatists, including Arthur Wing 
Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. The author of a hundred 
plays, including “Lord and Lady Algy,” “Liberty Hall,” 
“The Squire of Dames,” etc. Died London, March 31, 
1928. 

Georgia O’Ramey, comedienne, 42. Well known in musical com- 
edy productions, her last engagement of importance being in 
“No, No, Nanette.” Born Mansfield, Ohio; died New 
Haven, Conn., April 2, 1928. 

Lydia Dickson, comedienne, 40. Played many character comedy 
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roles, attracting attention first in Hoyt’s “A Texas Steer.” 
Recently played in “The Old Soak” and “‘Chicago.” Died 
Los Angeles, April 2, 1928. 

Frank Currier, actor, 71. Played in support of most of the old- 
time stars, including Booth, Modjeska, Maude Adams. Last 
nine years in pictures. Died Hollywood, Cal, April 22, 1928. 

Johnny Dooley, comedian, 41. Popular comedian and acrobatic 
dancer; in vaudeville for years with his brothers, William 
and Gordon, and his second wife, Yvette Rugel. Later fea- 
tured in Ziegfeld and Shubert revues. Rehearsing with Car- 
roll “Vanities” when stricken. Born Glasgow, Scotland, 
family name Dool; died Yonkers, N. Y., June 7, 1928. 
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Rain, 17,26, 563 

Rain or Shine, 10, 506 

Red Dust, 485 

Redemption, 382 

Restless Women, 481 

Revelry, 6, 401 

Rio Rita, 562 

Road to Rome, The, 9, 11, 16, 20, 
557, 562 

Romancin’ Round, 421 

Rosalie, 9, 488 

Royal Family, The, vi, 3, 8, 9, 78, 
381, 483 

Rubicon, The, 26 


Sally, 563 

Salt Chunk Mary, 26 

Salvation, 501 

euurdey § Children, 15, 27, 538, 
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Scarlet Fox, The, 533 

Scarlet Woman, ire 21,820) 27 

Second Man, The, 16, 212, 562 

Second Year, The, 2 

Seventh Heaven, 563 

Sex, 11, 21, 27 

Shadow of a Gunman, 385 

Shanghai Gesture, The, 26, 507 

Shannons of Broadway, 6, 414 

Sherlock Holmes, 513 

She’s My Baby, 9, 486 
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She Stoops to Conquer, 11, 17, 18, 
554 


Show Boat, 9, 381, 482 

Show Off, 174, 383, 563 

Sh, the Octopus, 515 

Shuffle Along, 563 

Sidewalks of New York, 420 

Silent House, The, 10, 505 

Silver Box, The, 493 

Silver Cord, The, 16, 212 

Single Man, A, 25 

Sisters, 474 

Skidding, 556 

Skin Deep, 431 

Skin Game, The, 384 

The Skull, 544 

Skylines and Horizons, 383 

Slovak Jacob, 423 

So Am I, 499 

Speak Easy, 414 

Spellbound, 450 

Spider, The, 20, 517, 562 

Spring 3100, 510 

Springboard, 430 

Spring Song, 472 

Squall, The, 562 

Squaw Man, 480 

Stairs, The, 447 

Storm Center, 461 

Strange Interlude, v, vii, 3, 4, 9, 
28, 381, 500 

Student Prince, 563 

Such Is Life, 395 

Sunny, 27, 563 

Sunny Days, 505 

Synthetic Sin, 426 


Take My Advice, 444 

Talk About Girls, 562 

Take the Air, 8, 457 

Taming of the Shrew, 6, 438 
Tampico, 384 

Tell Me Again, 26 

Ten Per Cent, 405 

Tenth Ave., 5, 390 

That Funny Little Thing, 26 
Three Musketeers, 10, 526 
These Modern Women, 508 
Thief, The, 562 

Tia Juana, 453 

Tommy, 25, 562 

Tower of Nesle, 18 

Trial of Mary Dugan, 407, 527 
Trigger, 468 
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Triple Crossed, 562 

Trip to Chinatown, A, 563 
Triumphant Bachelor, The, 405 
Twelve Thousand, 11, 525 

Two Fellows and a Girl, 26 

Two Girls Wanted, 25, 562 

Two Plus Two Equals Five, 459 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, VA 
Uninvited Guest, 417 
Undertow, 21, 26 


Vagabond King, The, 563 
Vanities, 10 

Veils, 530 

Venus, 476 

Very Wise Virgin, A, 562 
Vikings of Helgeland, The, 18 
Volpone, 4, 11, 535 


Waltz of the Dogs, The, 545 
Wasp’s Nest, 439 

Weather Clear—Track Fast, 435 
Wedding, The, 254 

We Never Learn, 496 


What Do We Know?, 473 


What Every Woman Knows, 7, 146 


What the Doctor Ordered, 392 
Whispering Friends, 10, 513 
White Eagle, 480 

White Lights, 428 

White Wings, 254 

Who?, 26 

Wicked Age, 446 

Wild Duck, The, 18 

Wild Man of Borneo, The, 404 
Wild Westcotts, The, 25 
Woman in Bronze, 562 


Women Go On Forever, 6, 27, 400 


Wooden Kimono, 562 
Wrecker, The, 517 


Yellow Sands, 400 

Yes, Yes, Yvette, 421 
You and I, 254, 384 
Youngest, The, 254, 384 
Yours Truly, 525 


Ziegfeld Follies, 5, 391 
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